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A new book about Buddhism? Not at all! Not about 
Buddhism, but about the Buddba doctrine. The author 
draws a strict line of demarcation between these two. By 
the Buddha doctrine he understands the original, genuine 
teaching of the Buddha as taught by the Buddha himself* 
but by Buddhism, the independent developments this teaching 
has undergone in the course of its historical career. In 
Buddhist circles in. Asia to-day, these developments are held 
to be the original Buddha doctrine; but in truth they are 
as different from it as are present-day Christian religious 
communions from the Christianity of Christ. 

Only the original, genuine Buddha doctrine does the author 
here present, and in doing so arrives at a very surprising 
result? all that has hitherto been held to be the ancient Buddha 
doctrine is false, inasmuch as its root idea, with the passage 
of time, has no longer been understood, nay, has actually 
been perverted into its very opposite. This, its real root 
idea, thus, irs kernel, rhe author only now, once again draws 
out of the Buddhist Canon, so that his work amounts to a 
re-discovery of the old, genuine Buddha doctrine. 

Hereby at the same time there comes to light a hitherto 
unknown characteristic of the same. This ancient Buddha 
doctrine is a system of iron logic, based upon immediate 
perception. It Jays bare with the exactitude of the methods 
of physical science, and therefore, beyond possibility of 
refutation, the problem of our eternal destiny and, at the 
same time, the means of its realisation. Here, at this point, 
it will be understood why the ancient Buddha doctrine takes 
to itself the name of “the religion of reason.” 





As a matter of fact, as the author sets it forth, it repre¬ 
sents not only the flower of Indian religious feeling and 
philosophy, but the crowning summit of human knowledge 
in general. The teaching of the Buddha is not one religion 
among many others, but, as the most perfect reflection of 
the highest actuality, the Absolute Religion, which is every 
wbk as true now, this day, as it was true twenty-five hundred 
years ago. 

Moreover its exposition in this volume is so clear and 
lucid that every person of sound understar ing, without 
further words, can comprehend it. Of course, as an ex¬ 
position of the highest religion, the book presumes a certain 
degree of moral attainment in its reader. 

A quite special value belongs to it in that the work is 
carried through on the basis of the sayings of the Buddha 
himself and of his leading disciples, so that it represents at 
the same time an anthology of the most noteworthy passages 
from the Buddhist Canon. 

No one can afford to neglect this volume who is at all 
interested in the religious problem, or even in ancient Indian 
culture only. 

It may be added that the German edition of the work 
has aroused the keenest interest, as well in scientific circles 
as among the general public, and already in the few years 
that have passed since its first publication, fourteen editions 
have been necessary to meet the great demand for itj a 
success which has hitherto been held impossible for works 
of this nature. 

The English edition has been prepared by the author 
himself, with the assistance of an English scholar. It contains, 
here and there, some entirely new matter. 
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Go ye, O Rhkkhtis, and u)onder /ortli /or the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the World, 
for the good, for tfte gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life 

of holiness, pcrfedaml pure /*—Mahavacga, ViNAYA Pitaka. 
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a SUNSET 


The Lord of Day has journeyed on. 

Yet D jr the world his fight still glow*, 
For from ter brimming bowl the 


moon 


On us qls Idndly gift Wows. 

Though fc. our Sun of Truth, is gone. 

No drdti have we of error's night. 

For from His Doctrine ever -Junes. 

The PAi to show, a guiding light. 

Fiercely is storm* of life may rage 
And diAt the skies be overhead. 

Led by tilt light's unfailing beam. 

Serene, qfuf upward Way we tread, 

A* R, Zorn. 
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RELIGION AND CONVERSION 

Bv Ernest Hunt (ShinkakuJ 


Buddhism is essentially a religion of practise, Thi* is 
die mark that distinguishes it from religions of mere belief and 
theory- Buddhism is something to be done—most other 
religions ate something to be believed. 

By religions of theory, I mead religions which make many 
beautiful rules on paper, these rules ate repeated often by 
the people as a part of their creed—said Vrith their lips, but 
not lived in their lives. The religion of the Lord Buddha is 
not lip service but a religion of action. 

If we look about up we will sue many evils existing which 
can be directly traced to religions of theory. Religions of 
theory tell us that all men are brothers, having God for their 
Father, yet we see that the greatest enemy man has is his 
fellow-men ; he has constantly to protect himself against his 
so called brother. This is unnatural, contrary to the spirit of 
brotherhood. 

Why can this unnatural condition be tmr&d to religions *o£ 
theory? Because men are taught to proclaim with their lips 
the brotherhood of man, but they are not taught to five this 
brotherhood. Parents train their children in elfish ness instead 
of Jove, although they talk a lot about universal Jove and 
peace- ' Peace on earth and good-will to men ' are often cm 
the lip a of men, yet do we see any real effort being made to 
stop the horrors of war) Newspapers tell us uf disarmaments, 
international tribunals etc., but what is beimj definitely done 
to insure neace? Nations only trust one another on paper, 
in reality they appear to be awaiting opportunities to conquer 
each other. The two great religions of theory and belief have 
always made use of the sword and perseruGons to spread 
their teaching. The God Jehovah of the oU sest ament is a 
God of hate, iralousy and war. The founder of another great 
religion said, 1 have come not to bring peace but a sword.* 1 
Islam b God is a God of wrath and anger. 
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Scientific difcoveries made in the beginning for the benefit 
of mankind, are to-day being used for evil and selfish purposes. 

Opium, cociine mid chioroform, meant to relieve pain, 
are used to gntify the senses, and men are making their 
fortunes through their BROTHERS* Weakness, 

Explosives S1 useful in mining etc,, are used to destroy 
life. Even the tdescope and magnifying glass become hutm- 
merits causing diisth on battlefield?. 

Religions of theory preach service to man and practise 
service to self, bey speak much about conversion, by which 
they generally nean a state entirely of the emotions 
deliberately aroiscd by certain words or tunes. There is 
nothing lasting moot it because it Has no deeper foundation 
than an artificial *ate of feelings. 

Conversion ir Buddhism is first of all intellectual, although 
emotion has its part. True religion however must guard 
itself against lines trained flights of imagination, otherwise 
there will be no Imit to the extent of its fabrications. 

What is the first thing then that Buddhism must do to 
satisfy the inteilct> It must shew the foundations on which 
the leaching of the Lord Buddha nest, ft must shew that 
these teachings re founded on the knowledge of the Jaws 
governing the utiverse and life. Once we understand these 
laws, wc will ctsire to live in harmony with them for we 
cannot break tfese laws, if we do not live in accord with 
them they will beak us. 

' ve ® eC into harmony with the Law} By ‘'Right 
thinking" in the* two words is contained aJi the teaching of 

our Lord. 

To any not inverted. I would say study. Conversion is 
a sane state of peace, happiness and tranquility. Not an 
insane hysterical Mate which ceases when the emotions cease. 
This latter leads o insane asylums and police courts. 

In Buddhism the heart, the emotions all play their part 
governed by the ntelfect. 

One truly concerted feels no shame at being called a 
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Buddhist, he does not excuse himself for it, but ataridg firmly 
by his convictions. 

Let us remember the courage o[ the Lord Buddha, King 
Asoka and Shotoku Taishi and be absolutely loyal to the 
greatest teacher that the world has ever seen. 


NOTES FROM MY DIARY 

The Apostolic Succession of the Buddhist Vlnayadharas. 
First was Upali, second Das aka. 3rd Sonaka 4th Siggava, 5 th 
Moggaliputla Tissa. 6th Mahinda with whom came Itthiya, 
Uttiya, Satnbala. Bhaddasala from India to establish the Saaana 
in Ceylon 2230 years ago. The Successors to the Indian 
Arhats were Arittha, Tls$adatta T Kalasumana, Dighanaga* 
Dighajumana, Mahiiniga h Buddharakkhita, Tissa T Deva, 
Sumana. Culanaga. Dhamniapila, Kherna* Upatissa, Phussa- 
deva, Simla na, Mahiipaduma, Si v aka, Upah, Mahan aga, 
Abhaya* Tissa, Sumana, ChuLbhaya, Tissa f Culadeva, Siva. 
***** 

The first Council tu chant the three Pitakas was held at 
Sattapanni Cave, Rajagrtha : the 2nd council a* the Valukaiima 
in Yesuii, the third at Pataliputra, fourth in Matala, fifth in 
Mandalay where 2400 Theras took patt under the patronage 
of the righteous king Mindoon Min in the 24 4th year of the 
Sasana. The righteous king had caused to be engraved in 
marble tablets the whole of the TripiUta in Burmese 
characters. In all there are 729 tablets set up in a spacious 
temple in Mandalay. 

***** 

The Ten Sounds. Hattbisadda, assasadda* rat ha sad da, 
bherisadda, muting sadcfa, vini sadda, gitasadda, sammasadda, 
talasadda t asnltha pivatha khitdaUi, In English they are : 
noise of elephants, of horses, of chariots, drusft* music, violin, 
singing, symbaL, chanks, and the noise of the people crying 
“eat and drink/' 
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The original school of Buddhism is called the Theravlda. 
Then came the Maha Sangiti heresy whose branches were 
Go hull ka ard Ekabbohirika, PafifiaEiii Bahulika, Getiya, 
Sarnmittiya, Bhadjayanika, Channagarika, Hcmavata. Raja- 
giriya, Siddhatika, Pubb&slliya and Vljiriya. In Ceylon there 

were the Dhaimna rudya and .Sagaliya. 

***** 

The Magidha Kings were Bimbislra. AjatasaUu, Udlyi- * 
bbadda. Anuruddha- Anuruddha's son was Munda who had 
his capital a! Pitaliputm. I li* son Nagadlsaka was deposed 
by the people His minister Susunlga was elected king by the 
people. 

The nine Nandas of Pataliputra are Uggasena Nanda, 
Panduka Narda, Pandugati Nanda. Bhutapila Nanda. 
Ratthapola Nanda, Govisana Nanda + Savindaka Nanda, 
Kevattak^ Nmda and Dhana Nanda. See Sirattha dapani 
p» 134. 

***** 

Buddhaditta of Soli of the city of Uragnptira was the 
author of Ahhidharmivatra. He was also the author of 
Vinaya vinischaya. The author of Abhidharmartha Vibhavani 
and Bankheiavannani was Dimbullgala Mahl Kasyapa, 
Acharya Sirimtia Sanghaiaja was the author of Maha sarartha 
dipnoi vina/a tiki, Paramartha man jus! Anguttara tiki, 
Pandkilanlcaa Candra pancikl tiki. 

***** 

On the Till moon-day of the month of Kartika the great 
Sariputra Ariat entered parihibblna. Maha Moggallana At hat 
on the dart moon of Kartika a fortnight after* entered 

pan nirvana. Mahlsudassana Jltaka. Vol. 1. 

***** 

Anga psiccago piramiye nama ; blhira bhanda parsed go 
upa piramiy* Dima, jivita pariccago paramattha piramiyo 
nXma- 

* * * * t 

Parts of Africa, whole of Australia, all India. Burma, 
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Ceylon, Malay states, Singapore, Hongkong, Canada, Borneo. 
Aden, Arabia and Egypt, Cyprus, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Pacific islands, British Honduras, Trinidad, Fiji, Barba does. 
Bahamas, New Zealand are British possessions France has 
certain parts of Africa. Madagascar. Cambodia, Tonqin, 
Cochin China and portions of Siam. 

• * * » * 

Jn 1664, the Muhammadans once again bust into South 

India - The strength of the Muhammadan soldiers and of 

Muhammadan fanaticism was let loose on a mild and innocent 
populace, and there began in consequence a period of horrible 
massacre, rare even in Musulman warfare. Tire soldiers of 
Bijapur looked with satisfaction on the burning flames of villages 
and farm houses. They seized men and forcib.y circumcized 
them, tossed children on sword points and violated all rul ee 0 f 
civilized War. Desperation goaded even cowarta ce to acts of 
heroism, and the people of many a village set lire to their 
homes and preferred death in the general conflagration to 
capture and torture by the Muhammadan soltjery. Indian 
Antiquary p. 42 Feb, 1917, 


The Egyptian trinity consisted of Osiris, Isis and Honis. 
Jesus learnt the doctrine of resurrection while sojourning in 
Egypt from the 13th to the 30th year. Havinj learnt the 
doctrine he came to Palestine an d began preaching the same 
He also learnt magic, Egyptian civilization goes Uck to many 
thousands of years and from the time of Abraham unto 
the tune ot Jesus Egypt was well knoWn t Q tie Hebrews, 
, the remnant of the jews left Jerusalem t.cy found a 
refuge in Egypt, and Jehovah went after then, and had them 
destroyed. Moses learnt magic in Egypt. Then ten com¬ 
mandments were a borrowing from the Babylonians. 

Umshamty has in it the principle, borrowed from the 
religions of Egypt. Chaldea, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, 
esopotamiri and India, Several thousand yens ago India 
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was in communication with Babylonia. Egypt and Assyria. 
Islam, Judaism and Christianity are slater religions of the 
Semitic family. Old Testament ethics were Founded on 
unimaginable cruelty, “Happy shall he be that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones againnt the atones.*' Psalms 137 v. 9. 

* * * * * 

George Brandcs. the Danish thinker, has Written a work 
entitled 'Sagiiet on Jeans.'" It opens with an introduction 
dealing with tie myth of William Tell, who has remained the 
national hero of Switzerland for 600 years, despite the fact 
that no such person existed. “Nevertheless he remains as an 
effective Ideal And the same applies to another legendary 
figure'*—to wt. that of Jesus of Nazareth. A study of the 
Gospels with a comparative glance at other religions—e.g., 
Adonis, Atria nnd Osiris worship—investigation of content 
porary Latin sources, a nd consideration of religious h social and 
political concitiona at the period show. Professor Brandes 
thinks* that tie Gospel story is a wild improbability, apart 
from jtg inierent inconsistency and confusion.'*—TVmes 
Litemry Suppi^m^nt, August 26, I926 H p. 563. 

* # * * * 

The Jesia Rtory is a complex. There is the Je&us of the 
aermon of the Mounts whoge ideal is forgiveness and ascetic 
indifference □ the things of the world ; there Is the political 
Jesus r a despotic monarch who sends to an eternal hell those 
who had rrn faith in him : and the John mu ne Jesus is re¬ 
presented as the Lqgog, the Word made flesh. The theological 
Jesus created by the Cathofic Church fathers, is the representa¬ 
tion of absoute despotrsm. ft is this Jesus that holds sway 
in Christendom to-day. The Jesus of the sermon of the Mount 
is totally forgotten by the priests of the Church. Jesus as a 
human persoiality was an utter failure. He made no impres¬ 
sion on the mbJic during the three yeara of his ministry. No 
thinker or philosopher took the least notice of his philosophy 
which helped to create imbeciles. The few illiterate fisher- 
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men of Galilee followed him as he Had promised to make them 
judge* to rule over Israel. The mother of James and John 
came to ask Jesus to allow them to sit on the left and right 
hand side of Jesus when he became king. As a political force 
the name of Jesus had been of great service to the European 
nations in making them that they are to-day, Jehovah wag the 
tribal deity of the Hebrews. He proclaims himself as the 
J.<ord thy God. which have brought thee out of the land D f 
Egypt Exodus 20.2, 

And they shall know that I am the Lord their God, that 
brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, Exodus 29.46. 

For I am the Lord that bringeth you up out of the lan*? 
of Egypt, to be your God. Leviticus 11.45. 

I am the Lord which brought you forth out of the land 
of Egypt, Lev. 25.30, 

For 1 am the Lord your God, Numbers 15.41 and 
Deuteronomy 5.6. 

Now therefore fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity 
and in truth : and put away the gods which your fathers 
served on the other side of the flood, and in Egypt ; and 
serve ye the Lord, Joshua 24,14, 

And Joshua took a great stone, and set it up there 
under an oak, that teas by the sanctuary o ; the Lewd. 
Joshua 24,26. 

Set, now that I, even 1, am he, and there is io god with 
me: I kill, and J make alive : I wound, and l hsal: neither 
Is there any one that can deliver out of my hand. 
Deuteronomy 32.39. 

Jehovah as the cloud god. 1 Kings 3,10. 

The Lord said that he would dwell in the thi'k darkness. 

I Kings 0.12. 

God taken captive. L| Chronicles 36.19. 

Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of 
Israel. Isaiah 45.15. 

ANACAFUkJt DHAIMAPAM, 





BUDDHIST PROPAGANDA IN ENGLAND 


Twenty-five hundred years ago the Blessed One, the 
Rudd ha Gaulana promulgated the Doctrine of universal love 
and Wisdom for the happiness of mankind. The sublime 
teachings which He inculcated spread all over India during the 
five hundred years after His parinirvana. Two hundred and 
thirty-six years after His parinirvana the great Asoka sent 
cmbasiscs to Ceylon p Egypt, Syria, Macedonia* announcing his 
acceptance of the Charms oF the Tathagata. Six hundred 
yeare after the parinirvana the Jewish Messiah was bom in 
Palestine. TTiineen hundred years after the parinirvann. was 
bom the Prophet of Islam r China accepted Buddhism in the 
sixth century atei the ParinLTvmiia, Christianity spread in 
Europe after th? conversion of Constantine to the Catholic 
Faith, England accepted Christianity 1300 years ago. The 
Roman form of Christianity was first preached to the people 
of India, Ceyltn and Japan by the Portuguese in the 16th 
century of the Christian era. British Christianity was preached 
to the people ef Ceylon for the first time in ISIS. Since then 
Ceylon has he:ome the happy hunting ground of Christian 
missionaries. Buddhism in Ceylon is 2300 years old, and the 
venerable reiirion today is confronted With unrelenting foes 
whose allies ere the capitalists and politicians of Europe and 
America, Chrstendom today is at war with the 2 millions of 
Sinhalese Bucdhist* in the island of Ceylon, The official 
bureaucrats art in league with the paid missionaries and the 
latter are he bed by the trade combines in England and 
America, 

Buddhism Is a highly ethical religion with ramifications 
into the realm of transcendental psychicifim whose consumma¬ 
tion is the reiJization of absolute Freedom. ft teaches to 
abstain from destroying life, dishonest gain, adulterous living, 
untruthfulness, and intoxicating drinks. It points the ten evils 
which de gen rat? the human mind, points out the ten meritori¬ 
ous virtues of [rogress* declares the eight virtues as aids to 
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a life of continence to help the householder in the path of 
progressive spirituality. 

The banner of absolute Freedom unfurled by the 
lathagata is only for the pure celibate who is free from hatred, 
anger, envy* pride, self-esteem, eel E-righteousness, covetous¬ 
ness. The higher life is only for the strong, healthy* self- 
sacrificing personality whose heart is full of love to all living 
beings. The Lord preached the holy Doctrine to the bom 
Aryans of India, to the martial Kshatriyas, the high born 
Brahmans and the trading Vaishyas, The Sudras were not 
excluded. At the time of His birth the KsKatriya class was 
foremost in wealth and power in India- They began to 
decline since the accession of the treacherous commander-in- 
chief, pEiflhyarnitra to the throne of the Manryii. 

The period of Buddha s ministry synchrcnised with the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Ncbuchadneizar. The power of 
Jehovah was crushed, the Hebrews were taker as capdves to 
Babylon. f n China Confucius and Laotzse ware proclaiming 
their respective gospels. India was the HC ene of philosophic 
activity, the spiritual protagonists being Fujana Kassapa, 
Makthali Go s a la, Ajta Kesakamhaljs, PaWa Katyayana! 
San jay a Belattiputta and Niganta Natbaputta. There were the 
Aiivfttas ' Devadhammfkss, UdaWoh ag etc. Asceticism 
was the goal of the religion* |jf e _ The Sutta of the Lion s 
Roar in the Majjima nikaya gives a description of the terrific 
ascetic habits current at the time, and the Prince Siddhartha 
excelled the ejetremeat ascetic saint in the mortification of his 

, y ' ° r SlX years ** Prince underwent the highest form 
of penance to gain enlightenment ; hut he did! not succeed, 
and he repud,ated and condemned the religion of asceticism 
™ Pa,nF, ; i ' IgnoWe and “nprofitohie. The sensuous life of 
i!Tu Wa ! T COnden5,Msd " low. materialistic, 

TJ V T Tl t ke \ He had «ireme wisdom 

? r , r * 3 * ° l _ e ^dhi ”^ ree - He experienced for seven 
J l e “ ns ^eable peace and happiness of the holy life, 
an then He came from his solitude to prodrim the gospel 
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of Enlightenment to those yearning to lead the spiritual life 
of perfect holiness. 

The Buddha opened the door of death less ness lAmatassa 
dvira) to those who had faith in a future life, lu India the 
Riallis wanted to realize holiness and immortality and to 
escape from o!d age. birth* decay and death. Asceticism, lead?* 
to pessimism. The religious wished to be free from Borrow* 
grief, lamentadon. foolish expectations* despair, the fear of 
old age, decay and death and to live in perfect happiness here 
on earth in jjerfect consciousness* They wishes to get rid 
of pessimism. They adopted the forest life and lived in their 
ashrams worshipping lire. The spiritual psychology of 
Aryanism readied the highest point of individualism in the 
arupa loka* where consciousness enjoys the peace in having 
the perception at rest for 34QQQ kalpa*. The atta was at 
work like the light rays which take millions of years to reach the 
earth. The Blessed One discovered the Way to Infinite 
Nirvana whet* the sense perceptions and feelings are laid at 
test, never again to operate to create the five skandhas. The 
enjoyments i? the highest heavens appeared loathsome to the 
perfect brahnactum who was treading the eightfold path to 
Nirvana : to wit. Perfect understanding of the four supreme 
truths* Perfect aspirations in training the mind to love all* to 
renounce sensual pleasures and to ref min from doing the least 
harm to others ; Perfect speech uttering no falsehood H refrain¬ 
ing from slinder and harsh words* using words of Jove and 
affection. ; Perfect deeds in refraining from destruction of life* 
dishonest gati, sensual indulgence ; Perfect livelihood refraining 
from illicit pin by following destructive trades ; Perfect in 
Endeavour exerting to refrain from evil, exerting to develop 
meritorious characteristics and living the strenuous life of 
holiness ; Perfect mindfulness training the memory by analysis, 
not allowing the mind to wander into the realm of forgetfulness , 
Perfect unity of meritorious thoughts leading to tire develop¬ 
ment of the Transcendental Mind, ending in the realization of 
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perfect bliss freed from Ignorance, sensuality, and the will to 
live in some kind of celestial world singing hallelujahs. 

It is this sublime Religion that the Maha Bodhi Society 
desire to propagate in England. The British people have 
reached the zenith of material prosperity. Either they must 
change their mod m methods of living or they must be pre¬ 
pared to undergo a process of gradual deterioration. In com¬ 
passion the Blessed Buddha preached the Dhanna to a sinbur- 
dened world. Aad this suhlime Dhaimna should be propagated 
for the welfare of the people of England, 

Buddhists of Asia wake up from your lethargy and in 
compassion to the British people help the Maha Bodhi Society 
to disseminate the sublime teachings of the Lord Buddha 
among them. 


IS THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA, SCIENCE ? 

BY 

DR. GEORGE GRIMM 

jCcnrinued from page 557 of the fast issue {December, 1926.)] 
Especially Reflexion i N the Doctrine of n* Blddha. 

Every cognition consists i n the translation into concepts 
and later on, into judgments, of what i, preceded vithout words 
end concepts. It thus is made up of three dements: 
crceptj^n, Concept, and Judgment, 

I'irat of all. the immediate perception of the object must be 
given by means of one. or of several, of the sir senses, i.e.. 
a perception of the five external senses—this is specially called 
sensuous per C eption~or an intellectual perception by means 
of the sixth, of the perceiving thought-sense. This last per¬ 
ception m limited to the perceiving of space, of cognition itself 
as such, and finally, of the completely objectless condition, the 
realms of nothing whatsoever. This immediate-sensuous or 
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intellectual—perceiving is still completely without words and 
concepts. On this very account it is T as such, not communic¬ 
able by means of words, but only through translation into 
another kind of perceivings as upon the path of works of art. 

The perception is completely (summed up) in its concrete 
object ; hence it holds good always, only of the individual case. 
Precisely on this account, by itself alone, from a practical point 
of view, it is entirely worthless. For of what use is it to me 
if I grasp ever so large a number of single objects as such, as 
they present themselves to me in a certain situation if 1 do not 
know them in all their possible relations to one another, if, 
in particular, 1 do not know the relationship in which they can 
stand to me in every, even only possible case? Would not 
then every planned action be impossible since I should not 
know the poss biJidea to which in the future I may be exposed, 
thus also, should be unable to reckon with them? If such 
were the position with our cognition — and it would be so. if 
perception, only were possible to us — then it would stand very 
ill with us. We could, for example, not even establish whether 
we also shall die, let alone seek for some means of defence 
against death For even if I have seen thousands of men die, 

I huve never /et seen myself die ; with regard to my own death 
1 have no sort of perception. Nevertheless, however, 3 know 
very well* that 1 also am subject to death. How is that 
possible? It is possible because I can draw conelusion* from 
the perceived actual as to the not-yet-perceived un-actual : 
because I have experienced immediately—through seeing or 
hearing—tha: all the men who have hitherto lived, have died, 
therefore I conclude that also all the men who have not yet 
died, will die. And this conclusion is likewise one of absolute 
certainty, as certain as the perception itself upon which it is 
based. One calls this mediate cognition—namely, mediated 
through logical conclusions — abstract cognition: by means of 
reason we draw from the concrete object of the immediate 
perception the essential which it has in common with other 
objects under all circumstances, by letting drop all eke that is 
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further perceived ; and subsume this essential common factor 
under a concept which has been formed just to this end. and 
that* indeed, precisely by reason,* Through this we are able 
easily to preserve in memory the properties of the individually 
perceived objects which again, al) the time, are themselves 
dbappeamg from the domain of our cognition. The concept 
is free from the power of time^ is not effaced like the immediate 
perception. It has to a certain extent an objective existence 
which yet belongs to no time-series. At the same time there 
becomes possible in these concepts the so thoroughly necessary 
outlook over the numberless immediately perceived pheno¬ 
mena. and by this the judgment, i.e +l the comparison of the 
different spheres of concepts^ and therewith of the objects 
thought through them, and therewith the glance into the future 
and the formation of this future. One recognises in this 
comparing activity of judgment that all that is perceived 
changes unceasingly according to definite norms, so that only 
the foundation of these norms—again through this comparing 
activity of reason—is necessary in order to aJiape one’s destiny 
in the world itself* 

Through the concept-forming activity of reason, language 
also is conditioned, inasmuch as every concept itself again is 
bound to a certain word through which it is fixed for the 
memory- (Schopenhauer). 

Accordingly thus, it is only the reflexion, of reason, 
manifesting itself in the formation of concept and judgment, 
and therewith T in the activity of drawing con clarions, of 
inferences, which makes fruitful, perception. This reflexion, 
not perception, is the nobler, the higher side of the activity of 
cognition, if naturally also perception, as the foundation of all 
reflexion, upon which this in general alone can erect itself, is 
the more important. It is exactly the same as the mental 
processes being nobler than the vegetative in the corporeal 
organism, even though the vegetative are the more important. 


* C4* “The Doctrine of ihe Buddha." p, 
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"The brain alone is the leader and governor. Even if heart, 
lungs, and stomach contribute much more to the existence of 
the whole* yet these commonplace fellows cannot lead and 
guide : that is the affair of the brain." (Schopenhauer), 

Perception the animal also possesses, but very little 
reflexion. Action on a basis of mere perception is synony¬ 
mous with impulsive action, which is by far excelled by that 
which ia guided by reflexion. 

Because reflexion is built upon perception, yea, because 
its. results, namely, the abstract cognition* owe their confirma¬ 
tion to perception alone, therefore every abstract cognition 
which is communicated to us by others by means of speech, 
again by ua must be led back to immediate perceiving, again 
be resolved into this^ if it is to bring us real Insight ; else 
we are just planting in our heads mete successions of concepts 
which, as such, may welt be recognised as coirect in their 
logical foundalion, but are without real vitality. This latter 
always, can only be bom from actuality, thus + here, through 
descent in immediate perception with the help of the com¬ 
municated abstract cognition, to the after-proof precisely of 
this pretended cognition. 

With thifi analysis of the cognition process, its sources of 
error offer themselves without anything further- One such 
may already reside in perception. when this does not pene^ 
tmte the pencived object as it really is. especially not to its 
foundation, whereupon there results a false appearance ; 
or the sources of error may reside in reflexion through the 
train of reasoning in which reflexion runs its course, being 
faulty 3 one subsumes either a perceived object under a false 
concept, or binds up with this concept a content which others 
do not build up with it 5 * or eUe one brings two concepts, 

* One Kolda for the rising mnnTi u target than when It ij at 

tfie Mffilth i Of flflr Li net Aw*re of the creeping tieknesa that dwells In 
an organiiifn. and therefore hflld» El. to be brimlinp with health. 

* TkLa l# th« mam Abiuce of mutual ftiiftimdertLandin in'- Thus nearly 
rt-cry ort-e thinii of wtitcthifig different under the name of ’W- Fw 
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and along with thorn the realities, actual or supposed* lying 
at their base, in the form of subject and predicate, into an 
inadmissible connection with one another, and thus forms a 
false judgment.f In these two latter cases one speaks of 
mistake. 

In an increased degree is this danger of mistake present 
when the concept or judgment cannot be traced back 
immediately, but only through the mediation of several, or 
even a whole series of logical links to the perception lying 
at their base, and therewith to actuality, in contrast to those 
concepts and judgments which in their premises are grounded 
immediately in perceiving. And it is precisely this danger 
that id meant when one speaks of the inferiority of mere/y 
proven truths. 

From these considerations this follows : If one wishes 
to have a guarantee that one is always thinking with thorough 
correctness and thereby coming to infallible judgments and 
to incontestable truths, one must think always and exclu¬ 
sively only in quite clear concepts, and only and exclusively 
in syllogisms and logical conclusions whose premises, i.e., 
major and minor terms, are taken immediate jj/ from perceived 


"muI u the MKnce nf men — thi* rwetkee consul* 3fi centrist km and! 
willing in indivisible onion* independent of the animal organism. — Thu* 
in the concept, soul, I think jus t thi" wnteni,''—For anther (lie 
presents itself thus s "Soul Li the mkmc of man— ihis rikdcc cannot 
pcKMibly can*l4 in cognition and willing, can positively caniiat in nolhint 
knownblc—thus the concept* wul, li ihuraukhly negative, ramptetely 
devoid uf content. Hnw ahould thwc two men undcrKtnud one another 
In & debate o-hnul the pool, if they do not first of ell come Co some clear 
idea with nne another hj to the conl-cnl of the concept, icol ! 

f cotitlntjE?, for Maniple : Thai whet cause* plauaEl Mnaatjon* 
ia blewrd. The enjoyments of like sen*** eminr phaFinl ■entallon*. Hence 
follows the judgment ’ The enjoyment" of the untu arc LklliJ. In 
contrast to this, noocher rcaftdhn thus ; What utie«i ojifip pleasant Hnoaiiaaa 
is blessed. The enjoyments of the senses have » preponderance of painful 
scnnliotk* in tkeir train Hence the judgment : The enjoyment of the 
wnwi »re no! blesaed. 
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actuality, and which as such are penetrated always without 
anything further. This presupposes in every case a very 
considered process of thought, yea* a process of thought in 
which the logical conclusion on which a sought truth is sup¬ 
ported is ever and again repeatedly, thoroughly tested, if 
necessary, (when the sought truth is sufficiently important) day 
after day for yetrs, as regards its formal correctness as well as 
to the agreement of the major and minor premises with per¬ 
ceived actuality. 

From this* however, on the other hand it follows that man 
can acquire * and in particular, fully digest, only a very few 
truths, so that they are continually present to us in their un- 
shakeablc certainty, and on that account are alive, i.e. r deter¬ 
mine our conduct Hence the wise man will, above all* Jimif 
his domain of cognition by concentrating hift entire cognitive 
activity upon the gaining and complete penetration of the 
truths most important for him l in the knowledge that one truth 
can give its direction to his whole life, while a thousand others, 
and in particular, all undigested truths, may not lighten the 
burden of his life in the least, AH those who have done great 
tilings in active life were filled with one idea the truth of which 
stood shining before their minds, were it a religious one. or 
one concerned with worldly traffic. Because this is not 
generally recognised, hence the busy striving of our days for 
poiymathy ; but hence also the disturbing fact that the largest 
part of human knowledge in general only exists on paper* as 
Schopenhauer says* and only a minimum portion is alioe in 
our minds, 

This, thus* is the way of knowledge* is in particular the 
way of genuine scientific knowledge when* as was said at the 
beginning of lbs treatise, the highest and ultimate influence 
of all science consists in rightly influencing the action of men, 
and thus actualismg his objects. Precisely on this account is 
this the way of knowledge of the Buddha. His thinking also, 
is reflexion on a basis of perception ; it is the translation of the 
concrete and immediate into concepts K and further, into 
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judgments : St is the drswin^ of conclusions from perception j 
it is, further, classification and schema tisation for the purpose 
of the easy application of the so-found truths for practical use 
in daily life. For proofs of this one doe# not in the least need 
to search all through the Pali Canon. One may strike in 
anywhere, at any discourse, at any dialogue, and every one, 
nay, every single page of any one of them will, without 
anything further, furnish a completely valid proof. Hence. 

"Deliverance comes before all science.*' is how the German 

Buddhobgist. Hermann Oldenberg. characterises the Buddha's 
Teaching., 


This purely scientific character of the Teaching of the 
Buddha was also, centuries after his death within his Brother¬ 
hood-let this he said to Messieurs the Buddhist Illuminists I— 
generally known and recognised. The most striking, and at 
the same time most native, expression for this mode of viewing 
the matter, is to be found in the story of the Ceylon Church 
Chronicle concerning the first interview of Mahinda the 
converter of feiion with King Devanampiya Tissa about 
250 B. C, The Thera {Elder) starts out with a formal examine, 
lion in ogic with the King, in order to investigate this question : 

* r fK>ftSess a dear understanding }** In the 

neighbourhood stands a Mango tree. The Thera asks, 
What <s the name of this tree. Maharajah"'ft is called 
Mango. Sir. - I, there. Maharaja, besides this Mango-tree 
yet another mango-tree) or is there not"‘There are many 
ot or mango-trees, Sir. — Are there besides this mango tree 
and iW mango.trees, y e t other trees, Maharaja?”—“There 
are. Sr : but they are no , mango trees"—“Is there, beside, 
the other mangotrecs and non-mango-trees yet another tree?" 
. es, M . 1 oiango-tree here. — Good, Maharaja t you 
I* 1 *? l"hera then puts another similar test 

which the King as brilliantly meets. “Besides thy relatives and 

“M uT’.. “ ^ * in man, Maharaja?"— 

»e . r. Good, Maharaja : to oneself one is neither a 
relative nor a non-relative.. Then the Thera saw." says the 
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narrative, "that the king was intelligent, and that he would be 
able to Understand the Teaching; and be preached to him the 
parable of the Elephant-foot,” 

If possible it ia still more obvious dial the Reflexion of the 
Buddha is always immediately grounded upon Perception, that 
thus the premises of his judgments or logical conclusions can 
be found again at every moment and without difficulty in per¬ 
ceivable actuality. A classical Formal proof for this peculiarity 
of the Teaching which constitutes nothing more or leg* than 
the formula of all cognitive activity pertaining to genius, is 
to be found in the circumstance that the expositions of the 
Buddha individually and collectively are studded with compari¬ 
sons drawn from actuality, and indeed in such hcaped-up pro¬ 
fusion and at the same time in such gripping fashion, as one 
docs not ever find anywhere else. Comparisons arc quite 
strikingly adapted to verify abstract ideas as the reflected 
image of perceived actuality, on which very account every 
redly genius-1 ike brain—and the higher the stage it occupies, 
all the more so-—experiences the need of making clear its 
abstract ideas through comparisons, "Through comparisons 
many an intelligent man comes to an understanding of the 
word spoken/' says* therefore, the greatest of the disciples of 
the Buddha, 5ariputta P The Buddha himself t however; was so 
very much penetrated by the knowledge that only abstract 
c&grulions that, at all times B without difficulty, can be showm 
to be grounded in perceivable actuality, have a value, that 
he made it a duty laid upon the very first who entered his 
Order to make clear to themselves and others the cognitions 
which his teaching had to communicate to them* by means 
of comparisons, and therewith, precisely, by going back to 
perceivable actuality. "His reaching ia rich in contents, aptly 
adorned u?irfi comparison^ clear and definite^ appropriate to 
its objects. *' is a standing phrase in the recounting of the 
fundamental duties of the Order. A judgment which one can¬ 
not make perceivable through a comparison drawn from actual¬ 
ity has. then in fact, no actual value. 
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How very much, however, the Buddha knew the weak¬ 
ness of the human power of cognition, and its peculiarity 
caused by this same thing, that actual, namely living cogni¬ 
tions, thus such as in fact brighten the darkness of life,, and 
thus also decisively determine action, tan be won only quite 
gradually in ever more increasing concentration of mind upon 
the condition to be cognised, and therefore also under a limita¬ 
tion of the activity of cognition to a few fundamental problems, 
—of this his whole teaching and the manner in which he pro¬ 
mulgated it + is one continuous demonstration. For thi* his 
Teaching is comprehended entirely in one single idea* the 
j^notta-ideap inasmuch as all the particular elements of his 
doctrine are only the explication and actualization of this one 
idea. The form of its exposition * however, is an unwearied 
repetition of this idea and of the logical conclusion that carries 
it—it m what we have called the Grand Buddha-syllogism 
(Compare the ’Doctrine of the Buddha'" p. 530)—either in 
similar words, or in a thousand variations. Whoever com¬ 
plains of these repetitions—and almost every one to-day com¬ 
plains of them—has as yet no idea of the value of actual living 
cognition k which Rood the actions of men With a stream of 
light, and raise it to such a purposefulness as makes possible 
the impossible p namely the overcoming of the whole world, 
and has not yet the slightest notion that atich cognitions only 
very gradually, only quite slowly, only little by little, through 
ever-repea ted consideration and pondering, thinking and 
brooding, are to be won, not however at the automobile tempo 
of modern thinking in which the ideas rushing past in mad 
flight as little adhere as the landscape pictures, +s $caitely 
greeted B dismissed, in the mind of the raging autornehaligtr 
The leading part in the activity of cognition b to be 
ascribed to re^Iexion^ not to perception, Reflexion determines 
the direction of perception, and further, alone makes it fruitful^ 
a* we have already seen. Then, a false perception can also 
very well be recognised as such through a correct reflexion and 
thereby made innocuous, as, for example, the false perception 
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that the sun turns round the earth. On the other hand k 
happens Very frequently that a false reflexion cannot he set 
right by perception * even when the latter is very deep. On 
the contrary, men very often corrupt for themselves and. in it¬ 
self. correct perception, through false logical conclusions 
which with their reflexion they ground upon that perception. 
And thus the errors of gTeat minds are almost always rooted 
in a false reflexion over the immediately perceived inasmuch 
as their reflexion is not completely coincident with their per¬ 
ception. ne. # inasmuch a* they construct syllogisms whose 
premises in truth are not borne out by their perception. In 
contrast with thi*, the Buddha has specially understood how 
to flood ever with the coolest reflexion what he has perceived, 
and thereby to translate it, unperturbed by any kind of pre- 
Judgment, thus with unlimited but strictest reasoning activity, 
hence with unexampled thoughtfulness, into the thought-form 
of a judgment in such a manner that these judgments indivi¬ 
dually and collectively possess absolutely infallible, mathema¬ 
tical certainly* "“Endowed with the highest cognition thou in¬ 
deed claimed to be, but these things thou hast not — [rightly 1— 
cognised.'* “That any Samana or Brahmin, god or devil, or 
any one whatsoever in the world, should thus be able to come 
against me.—such a possibility J see not. Sariputta. And be¬ 
cause J know of no such possibility, I remain quiet, unperturbed ^ 
confident/' he says of himself. 

It is precisely in the infallible certainty of his reflexion that 
he stands quite unique. Deep perceiving, indeed a perceiving 
that no longer was all too far removed from his own perceiv¬ 
ing, was possessed by many a seer, the giants among the "old 
master* of the three V edas/' such as a Yajnavalkya, the great 
among western mystics and illuminists* above all. by the 
author of the Theologie Getrtranica, when, for example; he 
says that as well the fall of the devil as that of Adam consisted 
in this, that the one as well as the other had attributed to him¬ 
self the "J" and “Me/* the “Mine" and “To Me/' But all 
of them have not been able to bring forward, not even approxi- 
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mately. that pure, thoroughly unbiassed and quite sharp think¬ 
ing in which re/Jcnon in strictest—if also unconscious—obser¬ 
vation of the laws of thought by no habsbreadth has gone 
beyond their perception, or has lagged behind it. And thus, 
then, we see their, in themselves, correct views—taking this 
word in its tteroj sense—enwrapped in a confused mass of 
errors such as is caused by erroneous thinking, nay. buried, so 
that many a time it is more difficult to present these percep- 
tious purely, than it is to get gold out of the Quartz in which it is 
embedded, a few ounces in many tons, when it is not, indeed, 
simply impossible,* On that account, this side of the Buddha's 
teaching also is to be specially brought within the range of 
sight as sharply as possible. 


I 

A decisive, because fundamental manifestation of this 
thoughtfulness resided right from the beginning in the formula¬ 
tion of the fundamental problem, in that the Buddha set up 
" mch - ** question, "What am /?" in contradistinction to 
all others, whether great or small, who from all time have pro¬ 
claimed. proclaim, and will proclaim, as the fundamental pro¬ 
blem, What 15 the world}" and so condemn themselves to 
eternal unfruitful ness, inasmuch as the solution of the world- 
problem is not possible. (Cf. "The Doctrine of the Buddha,” 
p. 119 ). A further result of the thoughtfulness, thus, of the 
rationality, of the Buddha, was. with a view to its practical 
solubility, the carrying over of that fundamental problem into 
the form: "What am I not?" In this direction, for the rest, 
moved the rdigio-philosophical effects for knowledge, of 
ancient India in gen eral. Already the Upanishads attained 

- The final, fundamental err w «nnn B then, all. witW c^li™ o/f 
“ The final pomlwc quantity, which, niter lb- 

tripping away <J all el* in me, I pensive, mud he my genuine eiaenee 

-Aa Ihla W positive quaclily, [ mJy Imnwing [e-). 

Tfiiaa my deepert ewnct ttihvirt* m knowing. 
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to the establishment of the identity of the 1 in itself, and the 
world in itself, upon the path of abstraction in thought, and also 
in practice, inasmuch as they proved, and practically reo/ised, 
what may be taken away from us all without our seeing 
ourselves touched in otlr essence, The practical realisation 
resulted in the getting free from the five external senses brought 
about through deep immersion in oneself * and thereby getting 
free from the phenomenal world. Upon the flame basis rests 
the post-Buddhistic Samkhya philosophy which, in open 
dependence upon the words of the Buddha 4 knows the self¬ 
same axiom : *'l am not this : this is not mine ; this is not 
the L" in that, according to it, the real l, the eoul p uncreated 
and eternal, stands outside all happenings* "But as the dear 
crystal, through the red flower which one brings near to it, 
apparently loses its colourlessness and show* itself red, so the 
soul in which the traffic of matter is reflected as in a mirror„ 
appears to be itself subject to the changeability and the suffer* 
ing of the world of matter : it appears to be the actor who 
comes upon that stage in continually new' parts ; ft seems ever 
and ever again to be bom, to grow old, and to die, and to pass 
to now birth. If* however, the opposition of matter and floul 
is recognised, if the error of “non-distinction’ ifl overcome* 
then the end of re-birth is reached. Suffering has lost its 
power. The rope that in the twilight wai taken for a snake, 
no longer frightens him who haw recognised it as merely a rope. 
As the dancer ceases to dance when the ballet is ended, so T 
for the soul which has reached the goal, matter ceases its 
action full of pain ; she exposes herself no longer to the glances 
of the soul, shy as a wife of good family who, when she sees : 
“My husband has come to know my fault, is ashamed, does 
not again approach her husband : thus remains, then, the sou1* 
freed from the tumult and suffering of *vorldly traffic, through¬ 
out eternity, as a seer—who no longer sees, a mirror in which 
nothing aily longer is mirrored, as pure unsullied delight that no 
longer illumes." 

Meanwhile, precisely these last lines show that aho the 
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Samkhya philosophy m cs&crice had not got beyond the stand¬ 
point of the Upaniihadg, apart fiotn the fact that It had 
overcome the delusion of the identity of oiir essence with the 
essence of the world. This Samkhya philosophy also has 
remained standing at a half-way house. Also, according to it> 
the Anal±A-idea K and therewith the negative determination of 
our essence, find their boundaries in fcnoi Bing (consciousness), 
inasmuch as of this holds good: “This belongs to me: this 
am 1 ; thfa is my //' as a matter of course, again exactly as in 
the Upanishads, in pure ohjectless knowing, The soul is 
"a pure untroubled light that lights nothing more, * 1 " says the 
Slmhhya. "“When he then does not see, yet ts he seeing* 
although he docs not see for, for the—[essentially]—seeing 
one no breach of seeing is possible. But there Is no second 
beside him, no other distinct from him, that he could see/" 
it is said in the Upanishnds * 


* Upon the general rightly pffldnfad nc|BtiA formulation nf tfic 
foundation problem Mat* a3»o the relatitmahip, indeed, the manifold 
agreement of the ancient Indian, rdfipniis-phjlD&Dpliiail lyatems Qmnnn 
one another, of the Upatushada, of the Slrakhya of Jamiitm, and 

the Trim hi ns? nf the Buddha len* as doea net come into the question lh= 
^l|-drrirrive lcrrnrt of I be efeBoJWc transcendencr oF our c^mce, peculiar to 
the latter alone. Hit aneJrni Endian ■ystem* w^re not, MVe nun, hewed 
oui over (he study table whr-e, on ihr flrmind of great fcoirrednew, i,r.„ 
ihli". of hmowing much, thiciu^h thr jofrilTiff up and division of whal wm 
contained in the eyMtem* already lyin* before one, nnd the woildnt? mto 
them of nnt'a mvn ideas, new RT*tcma w en= created: hut iW nndent 
Fnfh.in iystrmi were the deposit nf one a own inner erpcnVrrccjp. thus. of 
foftdffincntfff bnowledvet whpph experience*' fust Wuw they all lay in 
the HOU dlrrr-tnnn. werr hound to Ir*d to related eoHnElinfin nnd to n 
more or lr*p similar fecfmranc af getting deliverance frnm the Tnrswmtinl 
attribute* or men.. Thereby, naruj-nlly. the onr cosmilEon or the ntir 
of procedure di^overrd from thr one, earlier than frnm the 

other, nnd then taken "ver by the otW readily and ummidsWy; W 
nol upon authority, hut only after th c y had Wn penned ,i correct 

I D J j7 ,r * OWn cr> P , ; it3oTl - in *ne'» *wn practical l«li ni r. TW 

? l V a * , 2^^T^ n0 - fly, Wd tfI 1-r learned Fr* m 

hnsh his te«W* Alina Ki]«ma nnd UdrfaLa Him, pul in in tJw * D gi£ 
techmqua df Mm» nnd for !nm«!F b«d pridienlly lufcd lid. 
hnw™, xu !ha «.ihl Imme^ni ’ righl „p to ih, Ilirvr of iWhl t 
perception, av he hmwdf emphasised. 

(To be continued r ) 




NOTRE DAME AND MUSIC IN BUDDHISTIC PERIOD 


Jn July laet I had an opportunity of witnessing Sunday 
Service lil die Roman Catholic Church in Paris called Notre 
Dame. The building is a standing monument of what devotion 
can produce. It is a Colossi, massive building of high architec¬ 
tural beauty, the carvings are highly artistic, It is difficult to 
form even an approximate estimate of the money, the labour 
and genius lavished on this historic building. It is said that no 
church equals it. It is a unique work of art. 

The impression made on my mind Was one 1 shall never 
forget in my life. The candles* the flowers and the incense 
reminded me at once of Devi worship in Hindu temples and 
Buddha worship in Buddhistic temples. The chant in chorus 
in Latin recalled to my mind chanting of Muntras in Mattan 
Sahib in Kashmir.. I have not seen Catholic service in other 
countries, nor in India though I have seen service in one or 
two Protestant Churches* U ta slated that the Sunday service 
in Notre Dame in Paris is not even equalled much less Burpassed 
by service in any other Church in the world. 

Whether one is a believer in Christianity or not, one cannot 
leave the church service without being deeply affected if not 
moved. 1 must say the impression on my mind was most 
elevating and ennobling, never to be forgotten. 

The most remarkable part of the ceremony wm the playing 
of the organ one of the fines* if not the finest organ in the 
world. 

The chanters are aided by notes from the organ* when#ver 
needed, to raise the pitch or increase the volume of their voices, 
the arrangement is so scientifically perfect that at the exact 
moment as if pyachoJogfeany the notes of the organ come to 
aid. When chant* cease* or there is interval, the organ, 
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through numerous air tubes, produces peals which shake the 
building to its depths. The echo and resonance produce a 
marvellous effect. This is followed by low notes of such 
exquisite beauty and delightful continuity as to be called truly 
celestial. 

The cummularive effect of the service touches the 
dovotional chord of man. I think the impression on my mind 
will be lasting. After leaving the chinch 1 reflected in my 
mind whether organa can be Introduced into our Hindu and 
Buddhistic temples by which out Poajahs can be made doubly 
charming. My thought® went Wet to the Buddhistic period. 
What 1 found from Buddhistic history l give below 

ft i® an error to think that Indian Music was in any way 
discouraged in the Buddhistic period. The highly devotional 
habits of the monks could not be maintained without resorting 
to music r Not only was music cultivated and practised in 
India but Buddhist monks carried it to Khotan which became 
renewed for it. When Fa-Hian visited India he saw' a Buddhist 
king treated to vina. He also saw in the country of Shen Shen 
priests using music for mutual entertainment—Record of 
IVorW ITXXI and ACZK, VoL H. P- 309. 

(quoted in Sheo Mamin's brochure on" Indian Music ). 

In the Buddhist period, all the writings and teachings Speak 
of Music. Musical instruments, songs and dances as a part of 
existence. Musical references are continually given in 
dialogues on high moral principles to be adopted in life (p. 12). 

Abstemious Buddhists and reduce Jains were not in¬ 
different to the charms of music, Gautama Buddha, the 
noblest and greatest religious reformer the world has ever seen 
Was deeply versed in music and expounded his doctrines by 
musical representations and references. Ashva Ghosa. who 
travelled with a party of musicians about the beginning of the 
Christian era was the meang of converting many persona of 
distinction by the skill and magic of hi* performance. In his 
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"Ltfe of Buddha'” he says "'They placed the body of Thatha- 
gal ha lining all kind of dances and music'' (p. 16). 

Amar Sinha was the celebrated Buddhist compiler of a 
lexical! called after hie name Atnar Kosh in which the seven 
notes are treated at length p. 12. 
iThe mimic of India by Atiya Be gam Fyzee Rahmin (I925)v 

Sheo Naratn, 
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Rece^tios at Public Meeting, 

A meeting of the Buddhists was held yesterday evening 
at the Maligakande Temple, Colombo^ to accord a reception to 
the Anagarika Dharirtapala on his return to the Island after an 
extensive tour abroad^ The Temple premises were decorated 
for the occasion and the compound of the Temple vvas set out 
to accommodate the gathering. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala arrived with the Rev, 
Siddhartha Sumngmlii Mahan ayake Thero of Kandy. 

Just before 4-30 the time appointed for the meeting a heavy 
shower fell and this prevailed right throughout the proceedings. 
The large gathering had in consequence to repair to the Hall 
of the Temple and the meeting was conducted indoors The 
Hall was so full that Mr. Dharmapala himself found it difficult 
to make his way to his seat which was in the centre. 

The Rev, Siddhartha Sumangala occupied the chair and 
there was a [urge number of Buddhist priests accommodated 
with him- 

Proceedings commenced with the administration of pens// 
by the Maha Nay aka who then briefly introduced Mr. 
Dharmapala to the audience. 
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Addrt-ss bv Anacarixa, 

Mr. Dharmapala then addressed the gathering. He said 
that he had been engaged in Buddhist missionary work fur 42 
years. During this period he had made four tours round the 
world. He returned to Ceylon in 169! and founded the 
Mahabodhi Society. When he made up his mind to go and 
preach Buddhism in London, he remembered the exhortation 
of Buddha to bear up whatever privation he would have to 
suffer. In August last with a determination of spreading the 
teachings of Buddha among aliens he left for London. 

In London, 

London had never experienced tfuch a severe Winter for 
forty years as the one which was prevailing on his arrival there. 
The holds did not want to admit him as he was a black man 
and hs endured all for the sake of hig Religion. He paid 
£2,600 for the house wheie he spent the rest of his stay in 
London. 

The Englishmen admired his dregs and termed it as 
ir picturesque ' while the press and photographers stormed him. 

Continuing* the speaker said that the Buddhists had a 
record of glorious activity For 2,300 years and within the period 
that the Englishmen became their rulers, they had almost 
borrowed from them, everything, their customs,. their dress, 
etc. But they have not given to their rulers anything in return 
and it was his desire to give the teachings of Lord Buddha to 
the Europeans. 

Proposed Vihara in London. 

In connection with the building of a Vihara in London the 
speaker said he required £10,000 and exhorted hig hearers to 
co-operate and contribute their quota without hesitating. In 
London an annua] fund was collected for the spreading of 
Christianity in Ceylon, and Sir Anton Bcrtramc, the former Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, had informed his people at home that in 
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rime to come I he Christians in Ceylon would be four time as 
numerous as they were now, But he (the Anagarika) hoped to 
make Buddhists four rimes— ( 'cries of Sadhu—the number 
of people in Ceylon, When be went to different countries 
such as japan lo get help for his noble enterprise they only 
said, that unless a ruling power organise such a thing be would 
not be able to attain his ambitions. 

But ert route in Germany he was asked To come and preach 
Buddhism there. During his stay in New York he attended a 
dinner oF international missionaries, and while making a speech 
he said that the rime for converting Aria was past, ‘"Your 
intolerance and insolence will never be tolerated again!'* 
His programme of work for 1927 was a very full one and unless 
he accomplished his ambition to pul up a Vihara in London, he 
would not return to Ceylon. He has decided to send a despatch 
sagned by the Nayakas of tb t* island to the authorities of Siam 
and Korea and to the high priests of Japan, Korea and China, 
to the President of China, and the Tashi Lama now En Peking 
to co-operatc with Ceylon Buddhists in putting up a Vihara 
in London- He also hoped to establish a Training school where 
Sinhalese young men and women could be trained to proclaim 
Buddhism in Europe. In conclusion the Anagarika said the 
Sinhalese were the only Aryans remaining now to show their 
friendship and brotherly love to the great English people and 
their unblemished devotion to the Lord Buddha's teaching, 

Resoluhon. 

The following resolution moved by the second JVlaha 
Nay aka Thero of Kandy, was next received with cries of 
!i Sadhu \ 

A, [t is the unanimous opinion of this meeting that in regard 
to the construction of a Buddhist Vihara in London and the 
propagation of Buddhism in Europe the Ceylon Buddhists should 
co-operate and cotribute to the required fund." The meeting 
then terminated. 
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KahDY Reception, 

A meeting of Buddhists held at the Puspadana Hall, 
last Saturday afternoon to discuss what steps should he taken 
to receive the Auagarika Dharmapala in K_andy. Hon ble Mr. 
P. B. RambukweUa presided, and Mr. L. D, Lewis was elected 
Secretary of the meeting. 

The appointment of a Committee to make necessary 
arrangements was proposed and seconded by Messrs. M. G. 
Ariyascna and W, D. Perera, The meeting ended with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman.—Ceylon Daily JNeuJB, 


THE HUMANITARIAN ATTITUDE 

By Mr. L. L. Sunpara Rah, B.A., F.R.E.S. (London). 

In this Chapter we ha Ye to deal with the promptings of 
some of the finest instincts of man. Human sentiment a 
complex of emotions each one trying to dominate the other. 
But, like the famous motto of Rouleau,* that “man is born 
free* but every where la found in chains ” it is counter acted 
against by other co-existent emotions. Generally, man has, 
wc flay* a particular disposition. By this we do not mean that 
JW is a slave to that particular aptitude or disposition. On the 
Other hand, he only shows special leaning towards a certain 
prompting of the sensorial organism, levened with the influence 
of other sources of volition., What medieval physiologists call 
'"humours", are simply dispositions pushed to one extreme. 
Thus, if a man is easily irritable without cause or provocation, 
he is said to have secreted a large quantity of bile in his spleen. 
Likewise with other humours. In this complex of humours or, 
to use a more refined term, emotions, humanitariamsm is one, 
and ia more exalted than 9 other sensory expressions. 

* Jean Jaqun Rouwau ; The very £ra| W of hi* CONTRACT 
SOCIAL 
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Humanttai-ianism is* indeed, high sounding jargon. But 
when expressed in simple homely language it me ana merely 
kindness* sympathy, regret and relief. All these concepts put 
together will give us the real import of the word humani- 
tananism. It is horn with man's appearance on earth- But 
an expression is given to it when an outw r ard agency ruffles it. 
Thus, when we see a particular live being tortured* or, for that 
matter, given cause to pain* certainly* something inside 
ourselves is pricked and we regret such an incident. Even we 
may go to the extent of cursing out lot for having been unwary 
witnesses to it, Hhis is but a prompting of the humane clement 
naturally present in the human constitution. Extinction of life 
is not absolutely necessary to ruffle this emotion of ours. It 
may happen H at times* that certain men are not at all moved 
at a ghastly incident at which other people shudder and 
collapse, Aa an instance* take the case of a butcher. Daily 
he slaughters animala by the hundred. It is as easy tor him, 
and as of tenet, to slaughter a goat or even a covv, perhaps, not 
a human being* as you and I drink a cup of coffee or cross the 
street in front of our doors. The executioner, likewise, deals 
with the lives of men. 1 o this class of people, all their senses 
are deadened : and the growth of their humane ir^lincts is 
stunted. These get so out of profession or habit- There are 
esuses possible wherein people do not feel the least distaste to 
face a tragedy and without bo mg touched in their hearts. 
These people wc brand as thr hard-hearted. But take the 
Butcher out of his profession and place him in another situation. 
Occasions peed not be many to elicit from him a passing sigh 
and a tear of regret. Even with the hard-hearted man the case 
is not difficult. He will be stirred in his soul some time or 
other and will ultimately have an emptying of his heart. All 
men are blessed with this instinct of humanitarianism. But the 
difference is only one of degree and intensity. Family affection 
forms one of the generative sources of this instinct. 

Generally, we speak that the benefits of humanitarian ism, 
ought to be showered upon the animal kingdom, since like 
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human sufferers they are not capable of speaking out their 
grievances and claim for charity. The animal having cause to 
pain must groan silently within itself and hear its wretched lot. 
On the other hand, unlike a suffering animal, man can make 
himself heard, and importunate his fellow human being to 
commisseration. Supreme religion reminds Us of this kind of 
charity, by adopting j4fiimso Paramo Dhamur as 5 IS supreme 
motto. This is the creed of Mahaveera, Buddha and later on 
Asoka the Raja Yogi* Thus sings the Lakkhana Suffdnto 5 in 
praise of the Bodhi&atta : 

"No living being he harmed* by hand, by scourge. 

By clad, by sword, by any murderous death. 

By bonds, or threats, no injury he wrought. 

Therefore in blissful bourne he reaped the fruit 
Of happiness, found happy things for deeds. ' 

This is the supreme ideal placed by the Buddha before 
humanity, J”he jains stand at die present day as the supreme 
lovers of life and they feel the highest compunction to injur 
the lowest order of insects even. The Sine truths of religion, — 
every religion, embrace this wholesome attitude to all 
creatures upon earth. 

But in the ordinary functions of life we find ourselves 
unwarily destroying life in greater or lesser magnitude- 
Especially* when we think of the major or bigger animals, we 
find that they are put lo several injuries. When the cart- 
driver uses hs=s whip, overburdens the animal and makes it 
travel tong distances without sufficient recuperation given her 
by sufficient food, drink and reat F he is inflicting pain upon the 
animal. When the farmer twists the tails of a pair of bullocks 
to make them drag the plough, it is inflicting cruelty upon 
them. When an animal is neglected in case of ailment, with 
scalds on in* back exposed to the tortures of the insect and 
the bird, it is sheer cruelty done to it without the positive 
instrumentality of man. In the commisariat line* cattle are put 
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to unspeakable worry and strain. Take this significant passage 1 
from the pen of Samuel PKiltsolI, MP., referring to the export 
of cattle to foreign countries from England : On several 

occasions I saw men pour par c Bin oil into their ears, which, as 
soon as it reached their brains, caused the poor brutes to fairly 
shriek with pain. Occasionally the ears were stuffed with hay, 
which were then fired ; while in many instances the tails were 
then fired ; while in many instance* the tails were snapped in 
the endeavours oF the cattle men to force the animals, that 
had laid down from sheer eshzmstion, to regain their feet. The 
commander of the vessel was appealed to. in the hope that 
he would order cessation of these cruel practices. I am, how¬ 
ever/ said he_ "powerless to interfere in this matter. My duties 
are simply to cany out the instructions of my employers r the 
Cattle being regarded by me as freight, nothing else. The 
reason that the animals, no matter how horribly inflicted, sick, 
or suffering, are not put out of their misery, is to be found in 
the imperative rule* of the Insurance companies both of New 
York and London/* Abuses like these are numerous and 
they need to be reduced to the minimum. 

The supreme ideal for man is the creed of vegetarianism. 
Hie slaughter of animals has a demoralising tendency upon 
human feelings. As forcibly pointed out by Sydney H. 
Beard : 2 " The harm done to man's moral nature directly by 

the conaumprion of Rcsh and blood, is auggestive of the in¬ 
direct evil which results From the barbarous practice. It is 
undeniable that where slaughter and bloodshed are most pre¬ 
valent, people become brutalised and crime increases. In the 
east end of London, where slaughter houses are numbered by 
hundreds, where little children are sent to with juga to be filled 
with warm blood—and are thus accustomed to scenes of 
violence and cruelty from baby-hood—crime, degeneration, and 

1 Quoted in THE COW iVfY DUMB MOTHER By Gundu Rso Kkadrr. 
Mim-EfiT, SREE GQRAKSHAK MANDAU Bdifdan. PP *?-■* 

2 IBID. p. 23 . 
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ferocity are rampant. There t$ no doubt that butchery debastB 
tbc community and lowers the tone of public morals. The 
effect of butchering in blunting moral sensitiveness is shewn 
by the fact that the number of murders in the United States 
attributed to butchers exceeds that of any other known avoca¬ 
tion ; and in many states a slaughterman Is not allowed to 
sit on a jury during a trial for murder.” 

On the other side, from the point of dietetics flesh eating 
is not at all desirable to man. Take the evidence of Sir 
Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D.. F.R.C.S., before the Con¬ 
gress of Public Health, 1 "I sincerely hope that before the 
close of the (nineteenth} century, not only slaughter houses be 
abolished but that the use of animal Resh as food will be 
absolutely abandoned. This is not a pious vituperation, but 
sincere advice given to the world to better its condition by 
abstaining from meat-eating which is doubly detrimental to the 
body and the nation at large, Montesquieu wrote in connec¬ 
tion with meat-eating in India, that it is highly tasteleas and 
insipid In hotter climates, especially in countries situated like 
India in the torrid rone. 2 Mr. Beard observes 1 that “vice would 
certainly decrease, for a bloodies diet promotes the supremacy 
of the higher self, and poverty would be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum.” Again, as Dr. Jcaiah Oldfield thinks, the slaughter of 
animals stunts the full growth of the real man. Forcibly 
Dr. Jos tab brings out the truth of the statement in the follow¬ 
ing words : 4 Deep down in every human heart there lies the 
love of frnlts and nuts, the longing for the produce of the 
orchard, and the harvest field and the garden Deep down in 
every cultured breast there lies the repulsion against the smells 
and the sights and the sound* of the shambles of Smithfield. 


I JBID. p. 19. 

jQuoird in fib HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS, & CEREMONIES 
p, (9311, 

a Quoted in THE CQW^ItfY DUMB MOTHER P 24 

< IBID, pp 20-21 + 
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And every human child turns to fruit as instinctively as every 
feline kitten turns to its prey of flesh and blood. 

,fc What F then, is the future } The past was the diet of 
NECESSITY, the future will be the diet of SELECTION. In 
the first stage man ate what they COULD, in the next stage 
they ate what they LIKED, and in the last stage they will eat 
what is BEST, and they will rely upon the ingrained instincts 
and upon practice to make it agreeable as well as beneficial. 

"When man rejects flesh foods and takes his nutriment 
direct from nature'* hand, of well matured and healthy fruits 
and grains and nuts and vegetables with the addition of honey 
and cheese and milk* we shall find a large number of diseases 
disappearing^ hardy stamina increasing, endurance, becoming 
greater and longevity greatly extend. And 1 believe that side 
by side with this diminution of agony inflicted upon animals, 
will come a greater restfuiness of mind and body, and a greater 
freedom from pains and aches, and weariness of flesh, to the 
human race as a whole. 

“According to the BHAGAVATGJTA man's food consists 
of SATVA* RAJ ASA and TAM ASA which develops respec¬ 
tively the three different orders oi human beings m the de¬ 
preciating order of the superlative. Thus the SATVA food 
ifi the best and consists of articles like fruit and vegetables of 
the forest. RAJASA consists of those forms of food which are 
due to taste* such as excess acidity, sourness and pungence. 
TAM ASA food consists of animal food and other foods be¬ 
fitting the RAKSHASAS. This line of argument in the 
BhLAGAVAT-GlTA is not simple religious theorising. On the 
other hand, it contains the crystallised truths of dietetics and 
the psychological effect of the nature of food taken upon the 
build of man*s sensory organism. 


(To be continued.} 
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THE BUDDHIST PURGATORY BOOK, 

Rhy& Davids has said that tlie history of the Purgatory 
idea in India has yet to be written* (Dialogues of the Buddha: 
Oxford, 192], p. 73). When it i& written* three Buddhist books 
will play a leading pari ; the Petavatthu, the Avadana^tak** 
and the Lhambana Sutra. The last two are outside the canon, 
though of course the Avadlnas belong to the tame class at the 
Pali Apadana, now being edited by Miss Li!ley. "Hie third 
book is lost in the Sanskrit, but known through a Chinese transla¬ 
tion,. made between A P C„ 265 and 316_ Mmakata has given 
us a valuable account of it in London /Votes and Queries for 
December 23, 1922. The apocryphal siitra gives tbe cere¬ 
monial for the Chinese All Souls' Day* and tells the famous 
story about Moggallano setting free the bouJ of his mother. 
He does this by a great feast lo the Buddha's disciples, in¬ 
cluding departed ones (decas), while the Buddha Himself 
urged the monks to go to the feast and pray for the souls of 
the host's ancestors for seven generations. 

f~he Petavatthu has been translated by my friend Henry 
Snyder Gthman, of Philadelphia,, and has been slowly wrig¬ 
gling out, like Sartor Resari us and other great books* in the 
pages of magazines. The first vaggo appeared in Philadelphia 
m 1921, in The Reformed Church Review, while three 

more have come out in the Ceylon Antiquary and Literary 
Register between January, 1922. and October, 1923. The fifth 
and last vaggo is still begging for a publisher* quite in the style 
of Carlyle's Poor Beast, 1 * as he called his immortal Sartor, 
American publishers never heard of the Petavatthu* and do 
not know that they are keeping out of the light a famous 
world-classic which wiU help us to understand the Catholic 
doctrine of Purgatory by presenting us with purgatory storiea 
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several centuries older than those collected by Pope Gregory 
the great, who died in 6G4- 

Nahlyakkara translated the first Petavatthu story in this 
magazine for April* 1917* and others in Uter numbers, down 
to March, 1919, But he seems to have got no further than 
L 9. However, what he did is valuable* for he saw that the 
Pali stories contain the Catholic idea of the transference of 
merit. Gehman sees the same* and in the journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Yoh 41, he has written an essay 
on the Pali verbs which mean this : ndtsati f anvddivati, emudisaii 
and uddi&aii. (Rhys Davids ran across uddiaati in Dialogues 
of the Buddha* Vol 2; Oxford* 1910, p. 372* but did not 
understand it. "It seems to mean, not mocked," but "pointed 
out its other-world value.") Naniyakkara would add a fifth 
verb to Germains four, for in The Maka Badhi M April, 1917+ 
p. 04* he translates, 

Pete ca patipuja^um "offering their merit to the departed. 
So wc must add patipujeti to Dr, Gehman e list. The word 
in Sanskrit means to return a salutation, but Buddhist escha¬ 
tology has charged it with a deeper connotation. 

Making due use of the versions of Nanlyakkara and Henry 
Gehmam who both know more Pali than 1 do a 1 have ventured 
to render the opening PeLsvatthu poem thu& : 

The saints are like a field. 

The givers are like the farmer. 

Like seed is the virtue of the offering : 

The flood springs up as fruit. 

The flood of seeds a cultivated field. 

For suffering spirits and for the giver £ 

The suffering spirits enjoy it. 

The given grows by the merit thereof - 
Even in this world he does a benefit 
And transfers its merit to the sufferers ; 

He also goes to paradise aa his station. 

Having made a good iCarma. 
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Of course ^ made a good Karma. ' is simply '‘done a 
righteous actbut |gmma Is %imicJ r ajid Karma is a technical 
Buddhist term T not to be enhaiisted by so easy a rendering as 

>■1 ^ K 

act. 

The pdai or first 03 ore of course, in like manner, the 
departed, the gone ones. But again in Buddhist parlance they 
are specific ally the gone ones who are suffering. In Christian 
terms, they are the souls in Purgatory. We need not quarrel 
about spirits and souls. While the Buddha had a different idea 
of them from the Brahmin with his at man t there they were. 
And there they are, and we may as well call them by their 
English name when we are talking English, 

The great refrain of the Petavatthu is: 
ldarn rue ndfirtooi hotu 
Suk.hda hontu natayo. 

It was quoted by Dr. Law In The Maha Bodhi for last 
August, p, 403, and occurs in Petavatthu 111. 2, thrice. It is 
alluded to in The Questions 0} King Milinda, and is therefore 

I hope 1 shall not shock my Buddhist friends by pro¬ 
posing a Brahmin origin for the Petavatthu. While Moggallono 
plays the leading part as ghost-seer in this book, as Sttde has 
pointed out in his German translation of part of it (Leipzig, 
1914), yet Nirado comes second. Moggillanoa si* visits are 
off-set by Nirado s five. Two of these are right at the out¬ 
set (I. 2, 3). The others are III, 7—9. But who is Naiado? 
He does not appear in the long list of disciples in the £j^a 
Nipato of the Numerical Collection, where Moggallano figures 
as chief of those who have psychic powers (iddhimantanam). 
No wonder, when he could rock a whole quarter of the spirit- 
world with his big toe. and bring Sakko to his senses! 
(Majjhima 37). Seriously, f believe that Moggallano was a 
Beer, like our George Fqk and Emanuel Swedenborg, who 
thought no more of seeing ghosts than of seeing men. The 
big-toe story is probably a later tradition, and l note that 
Majjhima 37 is not found in the Chinese version of the Middling 
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Collection. trails] a ted m A r C. 398, [t appears, however. In 
their versions of the Classified and Numerical Coliections, but 
1 should have to write to my Japanese friends* Anesaki or 
Suzuki, to he sure that the big*toe story was therein. Even 
if those busy scholars could answer at once, it would be mid 
November before I got a reply, and it is now near mid Septemr 
ber. Thus does the study of Buddhism languish for want of a 
translation of these priceless Chinese versions. When we find 
that only ninety-nine out of the 152 suttan of the Majjtuma 
turn up in the Chinese, which has 222, we naturally ask t 
"Where were the other fifty-three in 398?" Some were in 
other Nikayas. but still there are many not accounted for. and 
it Looks as if the monks of certain sects loot the theravadms, 
of course) took liberties with the suttaa r Well, the Island 
Chronicle says they did, and transferred a sutta from one place 
to another. This is why the work of Anesaki is so valuable^ 
Ho compared the Chinese Four Agamas with the Pali Nikayas 
in n long article in the transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
japan for IW8. It is to be regretted that this epoch-making 
study ts almost unnoticed by European and American Buddhist 
scholars. It is as vital for a knowledge of the test of Scripture 
as are, in New Testament science^ such ancient versions as 
the Latin, the Syriac and the Armenian. Without these 
versions to correct corruptions of the Greek, there can be no 
new testament scinece ; and without a comparison of Pali 
with the Chinese Hinny ana veraions there can be no Buddhist 
textual science. 

But to return to Narado, While there is no such disciple 
in the long list in the Anguttars, yet in Brahmin folk-lore he 
is the regular mediator between us and the devaloka* He 
carries messages from them to us + and from us to them. He 
even appears in this connection in the Sutta Nipato h in com¬ 
pany with Parvata (Pabbata). another of the Rishie* fS. N. 543 
in FusboIJ s translation), my conclusion therefore is that these 
prela-stories were originally Brahmin, and Narada was the 
informant. 1 do not deny their truthfulness entirely, J believe 
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that forgotten seer* have had their impressions registered by 
village priests and gages, and that these have at last drifted 
into such collections as the Petavatthu, the Avadana-^ataka 
and the Lhuirthana Sutra- The King of Siam refused! to print 
the Petavatthu ag Holy Scripture in hb ed/fio prmcep* of the 
Pali Canon (Bangkok, 1694. 39 yds. octavo), while Miuakata 
tella us that the introduction of the Ullumbana Sutra into 
China made quite a stir, and an outcry was raised : Apociy- 
phaJ! Apocryphal f Nevertheless ¥ these three books have 
got to be compared with each other and with the Catholic 
peta-sforiej collected by Gregory the Great and others in Italy 
and Belgium, 

UTiLle the Peta Vatthu is ancient, it b not primitive. 
This can easily be shewn. In the Dhatnmapada we read of 
four gatiyQ t 

Gabbham ek'ttpapajjajiti, 

Nirayam papakammino, 

Saggam sugatino yontt. 

Panmbbanti anlsavi, (Dhp+ 126), 

Which means t four states after death ^ re-incarnation, pur¬ 
gatory (or hell), paradise and Nirvana. There is one mention 
of the pcffl-uiffo'i/a aa a fifth. So too in the Numerical collec¬ 
tion. Duka Nlpato. [. 27 : 

Nirayo and beasthood for the wicked ; the devast and the 
human for the good. Again no petavinaya. 

Itivuttaka 93 has it. but this paragraph is not in the 
Chinese version of Yuan Chwang, and is an undoubted 
addition to that ancient and venerable Login source. 

The Preiavinhaya (Sanskrit form) appears in the Su^havoti^ 
utfuha, translated in the second century into Chinese, and 
twice in the third. 

The evidence goes to show that the preta- world as 
distinct from Nirayo. together with the stories about its 
denizens needing our help, belong* to the period between the 
Buddha and the first century B. C. when the Pali Canon was 
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written down in Ceylon, The Petavatthu could hardly have 
been in the original draft* or the sects would not have 
quarelled over its canonici ty, and the King of Siam would 
not have refused to print it. 

Albert J. Edmunds. 


THE AMGAR1EA DHARMAFALAS SERVICES TO THE CAUSE OF 
THE BUDDHA SASANA FROM 18*2 TO 1926 

He left Govt, Service in January 1886 to work in the 
interest and welfare oi the Buddhist Theosophical Society 
wherein he was engaged as Genl. Secy, of the Buddhist Section. 
Manager of the Sattdaresa (paper) and the Buddhist Press* 
Manager of Buddhist schools and Asst. Secy, of the Buddhist 
Defence Committee from March 1866 to Dec, 1890. 

2nd Jan. 1891 Visited Idpatana now called Samath, 
Benares and Suddhagaya. Seeing the deserted condition of the 
holy Temple at Buddhagaya, he made a vow before the Bodhi 
Tree that ho would surrender his life to rescue the holy place 
from neglect, 

|S9f March left Buddhagaya for Rangoon via Calcutta. At 
the ] alter place he was welcomed by the late Baku Neel Cornu I 
Mookcrjee, who showed hospitality. 

March 189] , Arrived lb Rangoon and had no place to stay 
and passed the night m the room occupied by m Sinhalese 
goldsmith. Suddenly met a Burmese who took him to the 
garden house of his sister where he (Anagarika) stayed for 2 
weeks expecting to meet the late Moung Hpo Mhyin. Met him 
and he welcomed him in whose house the Anagarika stayed for 
a monthr and started for Colombo- 

May 1891. Started the Maha Bodhi Society on the 31st of 
that month under the name of Buddhagaya Maha Bodhi Society, 
which for brevity's sake became known as the Maha Bodhi 
Society. 

6 
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July 199). Got 4 Ramanna Niklya Bhikkkua to go To 
Buddhapj'a. He escorted them to Calcutta by steamer Rosetta 
and thence to Gaya by train. The names of the four Bbikkhus 
were Chanda joti, Sudassana, Siimangala and 

189! Oct, Gave hia first Rnglish lecture at the Calcutta 
Albert Halt on the Kinship between Buddhism and Hinduism. 
Stayed in the house of the late Babu Nee] ComuJ Mookerjee who 
became his Dayata for the next twenty years. Secured the 
friendship of Mr. Norendronatb Sen, Editor Indian Mirror. 
Until hi& death he remained a friend of the Buddhists. 

May 1892, Established the JVIaha Bodhi Journal. A quarto 
demy size journal of 9 pp, ft wag welcomed by many,, and led 
to the invitation to attend the Chicago Parliament of Religions* 

Oct. 1892. Visited Akyab with Col. Olcott and the forma- 
tion of the Akyab Maha Bodhs Society. Arakan Buddhists were 
the fire! to give help to the work of the Maha Bodhi Society 
whose aid gave the Society a hired house in Calcutta. 2 Creek 
Row. where the work was carried on until May 1904, and then 
closed for a time. 

June 1893, Visited Rangoon. 

July 1893 left India for London and America via Ceylon to 
attend the Congress of Religions. 

August 1893. Arrived in London, was the guest of Sir 
Edwin Arnold and 1 Mrs, Besant. Accompanied her to 
New York. 

1893 Sept. Delivered Addr^s® at the Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions on behalf of Southern Buddhiam. Met with a cordial 
reception. 

189 * Oct. 17. Met Mrs. Mary Foster on board the 
Oceanic in the harbour at Honolulu. 

1893 Novt. Arrived in Japan and was received by tbe 
Secretary of the Indo Susseki Kofukai. Received beautiful 
Japanese [mage from the congregation of the Tentokuji Temple, 
Shiha, Tokio headed by the Inst Revd. Asahi. 

Jany. 1894, Visited Shanghai. Delivered lecture at the 
Temple which was translated by Revd. Edkihs and Dr. Franke. 
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Feb, 1894. Visited Bangkok and was the guest of Prince 
Rajsaki and a branch of the Maha Bodhi Society was formed 
with the help of Prince Vivit and other Princes. 

April I894 T Arrived at Colombo and received promises of 
help from wealthy Buddhists for the purchase of the Maha Bodhi 
village. 

Sept 1894. Started the Buddhagaya Fund and received 
generous help from Buddhists. 

Dee. 1894. The first organized pilgrimage by Ceylon 
Buddhists to Buddhagaya and oth^r places. ITic ladies of tb* 
party wore the Sari for the first time, Ai Madras they went on 
shore and visited Cob Qicott at Adyar. 

Feb I&95. The Japanese Buddha Image was placed in the 
shrine at Buddhagaya, but the M ah ant's servants had it forcibly 
removed and thrown out into the open. 

Feb. 1895 Instituted case against the Mahant s men for 
disturbance of worship. The ease wa* widely known as the 
great Buddhagaya Ca&e- The Burmrss resthouse was placed 
at the disposal of the Maha Bodhi Society and the*Japanese 
Image was placed therein where it remained until 1910 when 
k was removed to Calcutta in accordance with the order of the 
High Court of Calcutta, and the Burmese resthouse became 
the property of the Mahani. The Government helped the 
Mahant to secure the resthouse, which ever since has remained 
m the hand of the Mahant, who has closed it for the Buddhists, 
1496 May. First Vaisakha Celebration held in Calcutta. 
Jidy 18%. Second visit to America to preach Buddhism. 

Ott. 1901. Visit of the Lt, Governor Wood bum to Buddha- 
gaya when representations were made hy the Maha Bodhi 
Society to have a Dharmasala built. The Lt. Governor 
sanctioned the acquisition of laud the money was provided 
by the Maha Bodhi Society of Mandalay and Colombo. But 
for the accommodation provided for the Buddhist pilgrims in 
this reflthouse today there would be no place for the Buddhists 
to rest at Ekddhagaya. The Tefnple remains under the dual 
control of the Govt, and Mahant. What it needed is the 
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presence of Bhikkhus at Buddhagaya- There is freedom of 
worship In the Temple, The BhikkhuE can stay at the Rest- 
house which is known as the Maha Bod hi Dh&rTTms4il&, 

1901 January. Purchased land at bipatatia (Samath) 
Benares. 

(902. Third visit to Japan in April. 

(902 Oct. Third visit to America. Landed in San 
Francisco. 

1903 Tour all over the United States visiting Industrial 
Schools. 

1904 January _ Started Industrial school fund at San 
Francisco. Mrs, Mary' Foster contributing Rs. 30 + 0<XL 

1904 January. Arrived In London, Visited the Industrial 
Schools in London, Liverpool Holland, Denmark and Italy, 

1904 April. Arrived in Colombo. 

1904 July. Started Industrial school at Samath* Benares. 

1904 Oct, Left Benares for Colombo. On the way went 
to Adyar to see Col Olcott, with whom ho had an altercation 
I>ecause Co! OJcotE insulted the feelings of the Buddhists by 
showing disrespect to the Tooth Relic* a copy of which he 
had placed under a shelf. Col. Olcott showed bad temper 
and broke off friendship with him after a period of twenty 
years. The Anagarika was initiated by him in Jany, 1S64 into 
the T. S. 

1906 March, Began campaign against the Theosophical 
society as the local Theosophical society being under Buddhists 
it was suggested that there is being harmony with Theosophy 
and Buddhism, and wanted the name Theosophy be eliminated. 
Certain members wished to retain the name, and the campaign 
was therefore started. 

1906 May. Established the Sinhala Baud d hay a and Maha 
Bod hi Press. 

I '906 Oct. Started the Hiniduma school. 

I Kte- Erection of s&tbool building at Rnjagiriyn on the 
land purchased from the donation received from Mrs. Mary 
hosier of Honolulu. 
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1907 May, Burmese resthouse case instituted by the Hindu 
mahant at Buddhagaya for die removal of the Japanese (triage 
from the Burmese resthouse, The ease was dragged for a 
long time, hut eventually decided in favour of the tnahatit on 
the report of the Government custodian, and the Buddhists 
had to remove the Image and also the resident Bbihkhu who 
was living there since 1896 in February 1910. 

1908 July. House in Calcutta, Baniapooker lane, purchased 
from donation received From Mrs, Mary Foster of Honolulu. 

[912. Started National Revival and toured all over Ceylon, 

1913. Left for Japan and Honolulu. Met Mrs Foster at 
Honolulu in June 1913 and from her received a splendid dona¬ 
tion to establish a Free hospital. 

|9|4, Dedicated the house and ground at Darlcy lane 
which wa* given to me by my father for the use of the 
Buddhists under the name of Mallika Santhlgara, 

1914. Opening of the Foster Robinson Free Hospital. 

1915. Removed the Maha Bodhi College to the Malliba 
Santhigiim. 

1915 May, Ceylon Riots. Many Buddhists shot and 1 
was interned in Calcutta from June 1915 to 1920. 

1915 July. Purchased property In 4 College Square to build 
a Vihara. 

1916 July. Received communication from the Government 
of India that they are prepared to present a Relic of the Lord 
Buddha to the Maha Bodhi Society if the latter would build 
a Vihara in Calcutta. 

1918 July. Work started at College Square No. 4< to 
erect a Vihara, 

1920 Nov. The Vihara completed and it Vas ceremoniously 
opened by the Governor of Bengal Lord Ronatddiay, A grand 
process ion started from the Government House bringing the 
Relic to the V ihara. 

1922 Nov* Laying of the foundation stone to build a 
vihara by the Governor of the United Provinces, Sir Harcourt 
Butler, at Sartialh, Be hares. 
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1922 July. Restarted the Smhaia Batiddhaya which was 
suspended by order of Ceylon Government in 1915 during the 
Riot period, 

July 1923, Founding of the Mary Foster Permanent Fund 
with a capital of 1,50.000 dollars. 

Sept. 1925, Arrived in London and received a cordial 
reception from British Buddhists. 

Oct, 1925, Started for America on a visit to Mr*- Mary 
Foster who was then staying in San Francisco, Met her and 
was cordially received, and she prutttj-fred to give a monthly 
donation of £61 for the London Buddhist Mission. 

Dec. 1925. Lecture at the Town Hall* New York, 
organized by Mr. Kira, a Singhalese Buddhist. 

1926 Jany. Arrived in London to establish the British 
Buddhist Mission, 

1926 July, Permanent headquarters established at the 
Foster House, Ealing, London W. 5. The house was purchas¬ 
ed from the money received from the firm of H. Don Carohs 
who are the Trustees of my father r estate and the personal gift 
from Mrs, Foster, The sum of £2,600 was paid to purchase 
the house and ground, 

1926 Dec, Arrived in Ceylon to raise a I’und (or the 
British Buddhist Mission.. 



BUDDHISM Ilf ENGLAND 

PROGRAMME OF WORK. 


The following is the programme of the work to be do fie in 
the year 1927 to establish the Buddha Saaana, in England by 
the Anagarlka Dh^rmapaU. 

1. To hold a Conference composed of the Chief Maha 
Theras of the three Nikayas to adopt methods to propagate 
the Buddha Dhamma in European countries and to establish the 
Buddha Sasana in England and America, 

2. To send a Sandesa (Despatch) signed by the Chief 
Nayakas of the Island to the Kings of Slam and Cambodia and 
to the High Priests of Japan, Korea and China, to the President 
of the Republic of China and to the Taehi Lama now in 
Peking to co-operate with the Ceylon Buddhists to establish a 
Buddhist Monastery and a Vi Kara in or near about London, 

3. To invite the principal leading lay Buddhists to attend 
the above Conference and to adopt measures to collect subs¬ 
criptions from Buddhists throughout the Island to build the 
Vihara in London and for the establishment of a Training 
School in London to train a number of young English men and 
women as preachers to go all over England proclaiming the 
Doctrine of the Lord Buddha. Inasmuch as London is the 
capital of the British Empire it is our duty aa partners of the 
Empire to enlighten the people of England of the tenets of 
the great Religion preached by the Lord Buddha, 23,000 
Christian missionaries are at present in China and India in¬ 
cluding Ceylon whose object is to destroy the religion which 
they think is "paganism'’ and to establish Christianity in the 
lands where Buddhism is prevailing. Annually millions of 
pounds sterling are spent with this object in view by the 
Christians of Great Britain and America, 

A number of intelligent educated Buddhists should be 
taught the Dhamma and Pali to be sent to foreign lands to 
propagate the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha, 
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In England thousands are ready to espouse Buddhism, and 
there are tens of thousands who have no faith in Christianity. 

Like what the Christians do in England a day should be 
set apart annually to raise subscriptions to carry on the work 
in England. 

The design of the Vihara should be in accordance with 
classic Buddhist architecture like the mined Temple at 
Polonnaruwa, knovm as the Jeta'wane Vihara, It is in 
accordance with European taste. 

The Maha Bodhi Society has established its headquarters 
in London, at 66, Maddey Road, Ealing W 5. A monthly 
journal in English was started in October fast under the title 
of "’The British Buddhist" and the nucleus of a Buddhist 
Library has also been started. The coat of maintenance of 
the Headquarter® is now being met by the Mafia Upasika, 
Lady Mary Foster of Honolulu which will be stopped after 
the end of the year 1927. 

The present requirements arc an imposing Vihare and the 
purchase of land in or near about London to build the Vihare 
els well as a hostel for Buddhist students who are staying in 
boarding houses much to the detriment of their moral character. 

An appeal should lie made to Rubber and Tea Planters in 
Ceylon, India and Malaya States to help the building of the 
Buddhist Vihare in London, with (heir contributions. 

The aeroplanes have brought England within ten days' 
distance to Ceykm and the coining years will he a period of 
fruitfulness for the Religion of our Lord Buddha* whose fol* 
lowers the Sinhalese Buddhists have been for 2300 years# a 
record of glorious activity showing the strenuous and tenacious 
Faith of the Sinhalese towards the great Lord Buddha. They 
«re the only Atyan people who call themselves Buddhists and 
the opportunity i a now come to show their friendship and 
brotherly love to the great English people and our unblemished 
devotion to our Lord and Teacher. 



FINANCIAL 

Srj Dmarmarajika Vihara, 
Statement o/ Receipts and Expenses 


aURCH 

&5‘ A. ¥■ 

Tibetan Buddhist* ,,, I o o 
Japanese Buddhists ... t 8 o 
Maniratna Hira Ratna .... i 6 o 
Nepalese Sanglia 2 6 6 

Charity Box Collections 19 3 6 


Total ji S u 


i^5- 

Rs. a, p r 

Dewan r s salary for Feb. 18 o o 
Flecirk bill fot Feb.. ... 19 5 o 
Scan's H lee trie main¬ 
tenance Bill far Feb. 6 la- O 
FLuwtrs — 5 a q 

San dries i. Candles, etc.) 7 3 0 
Anas a/e. etc. ia & 6 


Total ... 63 to 6 


Mr. S. N. Barpi 
Charity Box *++ 


Total 


APRIL 1925- 


ft*- A. F, 
500 
- -4 13 6 


Rx. A- F- 

Darwans salary for 
March . at ifl o o 

Flowers ... **+ 700 

Electric biU for March i 5 3 . 6 

S on ca '? TT 3 iin[cnance 

bill for March ... 6 12 0 

Sonza's; bills for LaTfips 740 
Sundries ... t a <* 

White washing: and re¬ 
pairs *r. ■» 64 II □ 

Mackintosh Burn, Ltd. 
for erecting pnmp 
final payment -- 2 to o n 

Araa ii/e. son dries 300 


ag 13 6 


Total. ... 336 t G 


Charity Box ... 
Rent □£ Hall ... 


Tqtai, 


MAY im- 

Rs. a. e, 

... 10 14 6 Unrwan fnr Apnl 

300 Eketric hM fur April .. 

Sohjui's niaintenatice hill 
Dnm r fti 3 Medicine .... 1 & 0 

Charity «.+ ►+* 3 a 0 

Flowers — 5 & 0 

White washing --■ 2 S o n 

Sundries **+ **► 2 12 o 


ti+ 13 T 4 6 Total « + ^3 tt 0 


1 


s? 
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JU^K 1925 . 


ftent of HaU -- 


Rfl. a r- 
5 o o 


Tom 


R-ent of Hall 
CTiftri ty Box 


Total 


Rent of Hall 


Tom 


Rent of Hall ... 
Charity Rmc 


Total 


Dtirwao fpr May 

Sonia 3 & blits *»■ *" 

Electric Corporation's 
bill 

Flowers 

Snmlries ( C a tifli L la j etc.) 
Kkfcry for wood for 

door frame and his 
labour 


Ra. a, r 

30 O 0 

ia o o 


*9 

J 

9 


& o o 


Tom 


JULY 1925 . 


Rfi. A- F* 

$ 0 O 

S 15 9 


36 15 9 


Durwan for Jane 
Flowers 

Souzas bill for main¬ 
tenance and repairs a si 
Electric Corporations 
biDs ... 

Sundries (Candles p etc,) 


Total 


AUGUST 1925 , 


R $- A' p 

34 0 Q 


Deovan for Jaly 
Electric Corporation's 

bin . 

Flowers -m «■ **■’ 

Sundries 11 - lit 

Avflsa a/e* repair Ex¬ 
penses 


14 0 0 


Total 


SEPTEMBER 3925 - 


RS A- P- 

1D O O 

fl O Q 


10 O 0 


DdnVan *5 pay for A tiff, 
Sonnes bell 

Electric Supply Cor¬ 
poration 
Flowers 
Sundries 

Avasa b/c repairs 
Total 


iq 

7 0 

gfi 

5 0 

Rs. 

A P. 

30 

O O 

5 

0 0 

43 

S 0 

aS 

4 6 

4 

a 3 

loq 14 9 

Rsl 

A, f+ 

30 

O O 

14 

II 0 

5 

O 0 

30 

& □ 

17 

□ 0 

67 

x 6 

Rs. 

A, J 1 

so 

O O 

6 

13 O 

a(5 13 0 

5 

0 Cl 

1 

6 6 

1 

0 0 

60 74 6 
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OCTOBER 192,5. 


Charity 

Bos 

Rs. 

*«« 16 

A ^ 

IO 

T* 

3 

Damans pay 

RS. A. 

q 

P. 

O 

Rent of 

Hall »+* 

S 

0 

P 

Flowers ., T 

Electric maintenance 

5 * 

a 






bill 3nd Repairs 
Electric Supply Corpora¬ 

T 4 4 

□ 






tion , „ 

25 14 

0 






Sundries 

Avasn a/c. repairing 

2 8 

6 






cm-tains ... «... 

11 0 

0 


Total 

,,, 2l 

ID 

3 

Total 

n 10 

6 



NOVEMBER 19=5. 





1U> a. p* 


Rs. 

h- 

p. 

Charity Box +,. 

— 7 3 «> 

■Dnrwan for October 

aa 

0 

0 

Rent of TT.r-TI 

M- to p 0 

Efcctric maintenance 






and repairs + ~ 

t9 

s 

0 



Electrie Supply Corpora- 






pootion 

33 

4 

0 



Viliara anniversary a/c. 






flowers and candles ... 

1 

11 

6 



Flowers 

i 

s 

0 



Sundries 

a 

6 

6 

Total 

fc++ 17 3 0 

Total 

79 

6 

a 



DECEMBER 10*5- 




R3. A. 

p. 


RS, An 

r. 

ChArih Bolt ... 

15 15 

0 

Dnrwan for Nor. 

20 O 

□ 

Mr, & Mrs. Hamamnra 

IO O 

0 

Flowers ... 

5 & 

0 

Rent of HAII ■■«« 

5 <? 

0 

Electric maintenance 






bill 

S 11 

0 




Electric Supply Corpora¬ 






tion TT« 

2£ 8 

0 




Sundries 

4 11 

J 

Total 

30 15 

0 

Total 

6j 15 

3 


255G3 
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Receipts and Expense for 1926. 


Recejfts- 

Rs A, F- 

Charity teo X Collection 123 , * 0 

S P N- Banva ... 500 

Mr, F. L S€n on Uie 
death of Mr. F. C. Sen 50 0 a 
Mr. H. K _ ... 1 0 0 

By Bfooiving I lie Snared 

Rdlin ... 15 5 9 

Rent of Hall *** -i 7 ? 0 0 


Total ...i05 7 0 


Eifesses. 

Rs. 4 r. 

salary, t’Oat 

uvuli-ciut: etc, ... 2J&4 ti Q 

Fkwera ... — 60 o 0 

fnndks P lpceusk *tc, 

Sundries) --. 33 *5 G 

Electric anppk Corpora- 

tH* . 3Sl 2 0 

Sknra & Son for Elec¬ 
tric maintenance and 
n pairs 11 0 

Repairs ■■■ St * x d 

Photograph «■ — 300 

Total 914 *4 0 


MULAGANDHAKUTI V1HARA, SARHATH. BENARES 

i 

5iofemtnf 0 / Recdpf# and Expenses* 
Receipts, 

Donations received upto the 30th November 1926. 
Rs, 42,854-10-4. 


EXPENSES 

Mr. M. C Khanna on a/c of plans „* 

Mr, A, B. Mendis for plan and supervising ... 
S B C Sanyal, Contractor for the work done ... 
J, M. Chose>. Contractor for digging founda¬ 
tion etc, *■+ ■■■ '+- 

Drawing materials sent to Mr, Mendia 
Mr. A, B. Mend!a for petty expenses incurred 
in connection with the work ... 


Rs. A. P, 
200 0 0 
1,676 4 0 
10,000 0 0 

254 8 0 
67 10 6 

102 3 0 


Total ... 12.300 9 6 


Received from the Govt, of indie for expenses 

in foundation work ... ... 10,000 0 0 

Balance in Imperial Bank and the Hong Kong 

B a nk . . 40,554 0 10 


(Travelling expenses are not included in the above expenses). 










WANTED COMRADES 


The management of the M.RWBodhi should be glad if 
all the old thoughtful subscribers would kindly make an effort 
to secure some more subscribers In ordei to make our Journal 
self-supporting. This can't be achieved without their whole 
hearted co-opera I ton. 

Below we give particular* of our Hony. agents with whom 
cash or \ . P. P. orders for the Maha Bodhi Journal can be 
placed, Rato* of advertisement charges also can be ascertained 
from them, 

U Tha Noe, North Lanmadaw, Akyab. Burma. 

U. Tun U, S. D. Or (on leave) Monywa. Burma, 

U Ivy aw Aung Pyu. Headmaster Govt. High School, 
Kyaukpyu, Burma. 

U Ba The in, Bailiff, District Court, Yamethin, Burma- 

U Tsain, Barrister-ai-Law, Pegu* Burma. 

LL Po, Pe K, S. M.. A. T. M. Retd. Commissioner, 
Wakema r Burma, 

Mr, pL A. Albert, Post Box 249, Kuala LumpuT* F. M. S, 

Say a Ba Yi ( Lanmadaw Road, Myingyan* Burma. 

U, Kyaw Hi a* F. T. 5 m 32, Bombine Avenue, Mandalay* 
Burma. 

Kumar T. N, Pulgcr, Vale Pleasant, Darjeeling, 

Mr, T. R. Sinha, B.A., senior master. Government High 
School. Maymyo, Burma. 

Mr. S. K. C. Jayawatdbana, KaSutam P. O. Ceylon., 




THE YOUNG EAST 

A monthly itvicw in English of life and thought in 
the Far East. Indispensable to all those who desire 
correct information and right understanding of the Asiatic 
peoples- 

Contributors to “The Young East include some of 
the best-known Japanese tt Chinese and Indian writers, 
thinkers and philosophers. 

Subscription : 4 yen per year (approximately Rs. 6.) 

THE YOUNG EAST PUBLISHING OFFICE. 

Hongo, Tokyo, Japan. 

Cable Address:—"PARADESHA.” TOKYO. 

THE 

EASTERN BUDDHIST 

A 

BI-MONTHLY UNSECTARIAN MAGAZINE 

Devoted to the Study a} Mahay ana Buddhism 
Published by ihe Easlcm Buddhiat Society. Kyoto. Japan. 


E dam* 

Daisetz^Teitaho Suzuki. Beatrice Lane Suzuki 

Subscription per year, 1S-6 Post free. 

Single Numbers, Post free p 3-4 * 

THE INDIAN THINKER 

A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW OF 
Contemporary thoughts and events from the 
standpoint of Universal welfare. 

Edited by 

N. 5U BRAHMA NYA AIYAR. M.A. 

Trivandrum, S. India. 

Annual Subscription : Rupees 77tree. 

(Payable in Advance.) 








SWAM! VIVEKANAN DA 


His Complete Works J ln seven Volumes) each Board 
Ditto. ditto. Cloth 

His Life (In four Volumes), set ... 

From Cdlomro to Almoha 

Karma Yoga ... ... .1, 

Raja Yoga ... 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


Rs, A. 

3 0 
3 a 
9 4 
. 2 0 
. 0 12 
. I 4 


His LiPE. (With a Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi.) 

The first complete life of the Saint in English, 
excellent get-up. Pp, 774 Demy 8vo. With 
Portraits. Highly spoken of in the papers. Board 5 0 
His Teachings. In two Volumes, each (Board) ... f 0 
Gita ("lexi, EjinH&h translation, Paraphiise and Notes), 

PRABUDDHA BHARATA 


A HIGH-CLASS RELIGIOUS MONTHLY (31 ST YLAR.) 
Annual Subscription Rb. 3/-- Foreign Rs. 4/8. 
Works of Suami Aehedananda and Sisieh Nivethta 

.ARE ALSO AVAILABLE:, 

For Catalogue of books and photos please apply to 
The Manager. PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
1 82-A, Muktaram Babe Street. Calcutta. 


UNDERSTAND 

BURMA AND THE BURMESE PEOPLE. 

By Reading 

“ NEW BURMA” 

Published thrice a week. 

The Only English organ with a progressive policy* 
managed and edited by Burmans. 

For rates of advertisement, subscript ion and other 
particulars^ apply fo the publishers and proprietors :— 

THE NEW BURMA COMPANY, Ltd. 

25 Lewis Street, 

(P. O. Box 785) 

RANGOON. 

(Burma.) 









POPULAR EOOKS ON BUDDHISM 

RJ5. A. 

The Buddha's Path of Virtue* A metrical bans- 
I at son of the Dhammapada, by F - L. W ood- 
ward* MA ,«» 

Buddhism, By Dr, F. Otto Schrader .. 

The Buddhist Catechism, by H. S. Okoct ... 

The Smaller Buddhist Catechism, by Bishop. C 
W. Leadbenteic and C_ Jinarajadasa* NLA* -** 
BuddHIS i Popular Lectures delivered an Ceylon in 
1907, by Dr, Annie Bcsant 
The Buddhist Revival in Japan in IBS9. With 

Fundamental Beliefs of Northern and Southern 

Churches* by H. S. Okott 
Buddhist Rui es for the Laity : a translation of the 
Sin go] o wa d a and Vyaggopajja Suita*, by D* J. 
Subaiinha 

The Diamond Sutr a &on4Cang. Chin or PfiAjNA- 
Par AMR A. Translation from the Chinese* with 
introduction and notes* by William Gemmell- 

THE INDIAN BOOKSHOP 

MADRAS 1.M.1.A IkiUu^A^bu 
Street, CL T. 


READ & SUBSCRIBE 

THE VEDIC MAGAZINE 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR RAMA DEV A. 

A high dms monthly, devoted to Vedsc Rrligion* 
Indian History, Oriental Philosophy and Economics. It 
is widely read by all interr&teld in the resuscitation of 
Ancient Civilization of India and re-juvenation of Vedic 
Religion and Philosophy It is the cheapest monthly of 
tti kind in India and is an excellent medium for adver¬ 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anacarika H. Dharmapala 

<4ir* 4 WfW»lfcHT* qipiwn STNl^-iirs, **TB 
frwm fffR l^mjfiTTrl frTAiWt ’fO' TfTT 1 "' 

'jfail^Tw *uN BTrt ws* Rftfi Ti'tft® i 

"Go ye, O Shrfc^hua, and i Dander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for fhe u?o?M, 
for tfie good, for the gain, for the Welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhiltkhus, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life 
of hotews*, perfect and pure /’—M AH AV ACC A, VlNAYA PlTAKA. 


Vol. XXXV 1 FEBRUARY, * ^ f*™ l No. 2 


THE RENUNCIATION OF THE SAKYA PRINCE 

The following lines from the fourth book of the Light of 

Asia” are herein reproduced : 

"{ will depart.” he spake ; "the hour is cornel 
Thy tender lips, dear Sleeper, summon me 
To that which saves the earth but sunders us : 

And in the silence of yon sky 1 read. 

My fated message flashing. Unto this 
Came I. and unto this all nights and days 
Have led me ; for 1 will not have that crown 
Which may be mine : I lay aside those realms 
Which wait the gleaming of my naked sword ; 
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My chariot shall not roll with bloody wheels 
From victory to victory,, till earth 
Wears the red record of my name. I choose 
To tread its paths with patient, stainless feet. 
Making 1 its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates ; 

Clad in no prouder garb than ontcastes wear. 

Fed with no meats save what the charitable 
Give of their will, sheltered by no more pomp 
Than the dim cave lends or the jungle-bush. 

This will l do because the wonderful cry 
Of life and all flesh living trometb up 
Into my ears* and all my soul is full 
Of pity for the sickness of this world ; 

Which 1 will heal, if healing may he found 
By uttermost renouncing and strong strife. 

Oh, summoning stars] l come I Oh, mournful earth 1 
For thee and thine I lay aside my youth. 

My throne, my joys. my golden days, my nights. 

My happy palace—and thine arms, sweet Queen! 
Harder to put aside than all the rest \ 

Yet thee, too, 1 shall save, saving this earth ; 

And that which stirs within thv tender womb. 

My child, the hidden blossom of our loves. 

Whom if f wait to bless my mind will fail 
Wife I child! father I and people! ye must share 
A little while the aneuish of this hour 
That light may break and all flesh learn the Law r _ 
Now am 1 fixed, and now [ will depart. 

Never to come again, till what I seek 
Be found—if fervent search and strife avail,* 1 



THE NUMERICAL SAVINGS 


CHAPTER XV: ON T1KANDAKL 

(!) Bad Qualities. 

There are* brethren, these five persons to be found existing 
in the world. What five? 

He who despises having given, he who despises by living 
together, he who is ready to believe (praise or blaim), he who 
is unstable, and he who is ignorant- Brelfurtn, who is the 
person that despises having given? 

Herein, brethren* a person gives to (another) person robes, 
almsfood etc. He thinks thus: I give, he receives'. Thus 
he despises him. 

Verily* brethren, thus does a person despise having given. 
Brethren, who is the person that despises by living together? 

Herein, brethren, a person lives with (another) person two 
car three years. Thus he despises by living together. 

Verily h brethren, thus does a person despise by living 
together. Brethren, who is the person that is ready to believe? 

Herein, brethren, when a certain person speaks in praise 
or blaim of another, he accepts it (praise or blaim) at once. 

Verify, brethren, thus does a person readily believe. 
Brethren h who is the person that is unstable? 

Herein, brethren, a certain person is poor in faith, change¬ 
able in de votion „ brief in affection and brief in satisf actio n- 

VcriJy, brethren, thus is a person unstable. Brethren, who 
is the person that is ignorant? 

Herein brethren, a certain person knows not good and 
evil conditio ns h wrongful and blalmelcss conditions, low and 
high couth tions T and the opposite black arid bright conditions- 

Verily, brethren, thus is the person that is ignorant. There 
are indeed, brethren, thefts five persons to be found existing 
in the w-orld. 
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( 2 ) Extvscuon or Asavas. 

There are, brethren, these five persons to be found exist¬ 
ing in the world. What five} 

Herein, brethren, a certain person begins (to do wrong) 
^nd also becomes remorseful r in him whatsoever sinful and 
demcntoriouis conditions may arise pass away without remain- 
der, but he knows not as they really are such emancipation, 
of heart and emancipation by insight ; herein, brethren, a 
certain person begins (to do wrong) but does not become 
remorseful etc ; herein, brethren, a certain person does not 
begin (to do wrong) and he becomes remorseful etc. ; herein 
brethren, a certain person docs not begin (to do wrong) and 
does not become remorseful etc. ; again, brethren, herein a 
curtain person does not begin (to do wrong) and also docs not 
become remorseFuL in him whatsoever sinful and demeritorious 
conditions that arise pass away without remainder, and he 
knows aa they really are such emancipation of heart and 
emancipation by insight. 

Among them, brethren, if any peraon begins to do wrong 
and also becomes remorseful etc., he should be thus 
admonished : Verily friend f (in you) axe manifest o&ivas bom 
of wrong doing and the dsavas bom of remorse also grow, good 
indeed friend if you, having purged the aimwjj born of wrong 
doing and eacteipated the d&twas bom of remorse# were to 
develop (one-pointedness of) mind and insight, even thus will 
my friend become one like unto this fifth-named person 1 . 

Among them, brethren, if any person begins to do wrong 
and becomes not remorseful etc. he should be thus admonished : 
'Verily, friend, (in you) are manifest amv os born of wrong doing 
and the dsaoas bom of remorse do not grow, good indeed 
friend, if you having purged the d&am* bom of wrong doing 
were to develop (one-pointednets of) mind and insight, even 
thus will my friend become one like unto this fifth-named 
person'. 

Among them, brethren, if any person does not begin to 
do wrong but become* remorseful etc. He should be thus 
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admonished : "Verily friend* (in you) are not manifest the 
asavas born of Won® doing: and the dsatfas bom of remorse 
grow, good indeed, friend, if you having purged the asau&s 
born of remorse were to develop onfr-pointedness of mind and 
insight, even thus will my friend become one like unto this 
fifth-named person.* * 

Among them, brethren, if any person does not begin to do 
wrong and also does not become remorseful etc. He should 
be thus admonished: 'Verily, friend, (in you) are not 

manifest the Attwaz born of wrong doing and the a&zvas 
bom of remorse do not grow, good indeed, friend, if you were 
to develop one-pomtedness of mind and insight, even thus 
will my friend become one like unto this fifth named ptiraon." 

Thus indeed, brethren, these four persons being so 
admonished and exhorted by this fifth-named person do attain 
in course of time to the extinction of the asuous. 

(3) Treasures. 

On one occasion, the Exalted One was staying near 
Vesali in the Gable-roofed Hall at the Great Wood,* Now 


* There wv arv&lher "Great Wwd' in Kaffilavatthu. 

jThe Corny t i* a,lE=nt here. Bui at Discourse L tn Chap. Ill nf 
Sattska Mipat*, Guddhaghciaha TVh ray a; ^Sarasdfldn wiw a ■brine 
dedicated lo the demon Sirandad* before the time of th= Buddha. 
5ubaequcnlly a Vih&ra was erected for I he use of the Waiter on ihe Mp&l t 
and thereafter it became known at Sirandada Shrine/ At DiaCeurae 3 
nf Chap ; Jll ol Tika Mipsl*, Buddhaybc^ha Thera continues ; "During 
the firat twenty year* after Ms« Enlightenment the Lord abode at limes 
in Ctpile Slirine, Sirandada Shrine. Baliupultnka Shrine. Saltamba Shrifie 
and Gntnmfckn Shrine—all dedicated it* demon*, bearing those name* 
respectively. These prebqbly were the Vajjian Shrine* about which I he 
Corny - treats thus: "The deems withdraw their protection when the 
offerings and ablations which were cimtomaxLly carried on fall into decline. 
Although they were pow=rte*i to bring about freah happiPa** they could 
aggravate any disease* *W had arisen, and they did hot help the Varans 
in warfare. But when the harmless euprtomnry oblations were duly observed 
the deva* did eatend their protection, although they were ttn-ble lo pro- 
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then in the fore-noon the Emailed One Having dressed Himself 
and taking bowl and mantle entered Vesali for the purpose 
of almsfood. At that time among the five hundred Licchavis 
who remained assembled in the Snrandada Shrine this con¬ 
versation arose :■— 

“The appearance of five treasures is rare in the world. 
What five? 

The appearance of the elephant-treasure is rare in the 
world, the appearance of the horse-treasure is rare in the 
world* the appearance of the gem-treasure ia rare in the world* 
the appearance of the woman-treasure is rare in the world* 
and the appearance of the householder-treasure is rare in 
the world. The appearance of these five treasures is tare in 
the world T 

Then indeed, those Licchavia placed a man on the road 
(enjoining) l L Qood man* when you see the Exalted One coming, 
then inform us.' That man also saw the Exalted One 
approaching at a distance, &o seeing he went to where the 
Licchavis were and said thus to those Licchavis: '5its, that 

Exalted One, the Arahat, Supremely Enlightened One id com¬ 
ing. now it 35 time for what you think/ Then indeed those 
Licchavia came to where the Exalted One was. Having come 
they made obeisance to the Exalted One and stood to one 
side. So standing those Licchavis said thus to the Exalted 
f hie : Good were it Lord, if the Exalted One out of com¬ 
passion would come to where the Sirandada Shrine was*. 
The Exalted One assented by silence. Then the Exalted One 
approached where the Sirandada Shrine was. Having arrived 
He sealed Himself on the seat made ready For Him. So 
seatc:! the Exalted One addressed the Licchavis thus ; In 
what conversation* Licchavis. were you here now engage^ 


duct fmih ujurvea of happiness, they proved serviceahJe. m alftTnpjnif 
cut any prs valent chseasfi, and alio *□ u^b f ■; rtiem in hblde/ 

This throws an mterMtinff EtddJfhl on the power* of mperhumafi 
bcingi 'Over human nifain.] 
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and what talk have I now intumipted among you? Here, 
Lord, when we were assembled this conversation arose among 
us : the appearance of five treasures is tare in the world, What 
five? The appearance of the e]ephanUtreasliie and so forth 
as above. 

Among ye* indeed, Licchavis bent upon the enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures, arose a talk touching the sensual pleasures. 
The appearance, Ucch&via, of five treasures is rare in the WOrld- 
What five? 

The appearance of the Tathigata, the Aiahat, the 
Supremely Enlightened One is rare in the world, a person 
who declares the Norm and Discipline proclaimed by the 
Tathigata. a person who understands the Norm and Discipline 
proclaimed by the Tathigata, a person who understands the 
Norm and Discipline proclaimed by the Tathigata when 
declared is rare in the world, a person who has reached com¬ 
plete righteousness of the Norm, having understood when the 
Norm and Discipline proclaimed by the Tathigata is declared, 
is indeed rare in the world, and the person who is grateful 
and mindful of benefits is rare in the world. 

Verily, Licchavis. the appearance of these five treasures 
is rare in the world- 

(To he continued.) 


IS THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA, SCIENCE ? 

By DR. GEORGE GRIMM 

(Continued from page 12 of the last issue.) 

IL 

In contradEstsnc1 1 on to tins, the Anatta-idea an the Buddha h 
D octrine grows to a giant in that it becomes at once the 
dominating and penetrating foundation idea of all die other 
elements of doctrine of the same. Nothing, absolutely nothing 
of all that is at all knowablc within me or without mc r in 
particular also, not my knowing, my consciousness, has any- 
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thing to do with my e&aence. One may dive as deep as one 
chooses mto the machinery of one's personality, and thereby 
into the complex of the phenomena of life, and find no 'race 
anywhere of anything persisting, in particular no trace of any 
persisting substratum, i.c., thus, no trace of a being which in 
the stream of time "stands firm as a mountain, without trembl¬ 
ing fike a pillar, 1 '* With this it stands fast beyond all doubt, 
that there is not. and cannot be, such a persisting being. To 
this conclusion leads also the following consideration : What 
is in the 'world must be rnoieriW, or at least in essence bound 
up with matter. For all that is in the world must occupy 
space — to be in the world just means to be in space. That + 
however, which fills space can always only be matter. 
Every form of matter, however, even the very finest, even 
the most spiritual of all, is by Sts nature, in a condition 
of ceaseless change, '*ln change consists the nature of 
matter/ 1 On the other side, however; it stands established, 
just as obviously, nay. it is even much more certain, it as 
the most certain of Facts there can be. in general, that I am not 
wholly summed up in the machinery of my personality, thus 
not in the complex of the phenomena of life. For 1 see these 
processes of personality, I see a|] these phenomena of life con¬ 
tinually arising and passing away, thus, [ still am when they 
have passed away and are dissolved through new ones, which 
latter I again observe in their arising and passing away like an 
endless chain, and indeed observe them with my consciousness, 
which in doing so is itself subject to ceaseless change, as 
E again recognise, precisely with it. It is aa if there were 
presented to one through a ceaselessly changing lens, the 
ceaselessly changing figures of a kaleidoscope. 

Therewith, however, this stands established with unshake- 
abk certainty : I am notf identical with the changing process 
of my personality* especially not with my consciousness : 
rather do 1 lie at the base of my entire personality as ita 


Diehi Nikayn, I, 131. 
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zub&traium, in that I take no part m its arising and passing away, 
and yet again, I am nothing persisting. I am thus nothing 
transient, but also nothing pets bring. I do not arise and pass 
away with the foam-bubble* of the elements of my personality, 
hut also 1 do not stand fa$t as .i mountain- If. however. I am 
neither transient nor persisting, then 1 am withdrawn absolutely 
out of time, since within it no other alternative is possible but 
change or pem$£ance. And since, according to the above, I 
cannot be material, inasmuch as nil that is material is transient, 
for the rest, also must occupy space, thus, must be graspable 
as extended, whilst my I is ingraspable, —therefore also am I 
withdrawn out of space. 

Hence : I am fixable but yet, not graspablc; not transient 
but also not persisting, and thereby am timeless ; not material 
and thereby not extended, thus, spaceless^ 1 am on the further 
side of all working and doing, which indeed is knit up with per¬ 
sonality; and therewith, am peaceful, aorrowbsa 

But no 1 This is not yet the whole truth ; this is still one¬ 
sided h Even now- 1 am verily involved in lime: even now l 
tarry in the endlessnesses of space ; evtm now I work and da 
and—suffer. 

Tlit compute truth thus is tKis ; I am timeless and 
temporal, spaceless and spatial, resting and working, happy 
and sorrowfuh 

Who can understand this? Understand this can no one. 
For I am verily also incomprehensible and comprehensible. 
Comprehended, however, is the incomprehensible, when I 
comprehend it as incomprehensible, TW means : 
Temporality as little as eternity. space as little as 
spacelessness, working as little as rest, suffering as little as 
delight, have anything to do With my essence- All these are 
mere states of me. of which I must have one as world or as 
Nirvana , but can have every one. In these states of me. 
everything that is in anywise comprehensible, is compre¬ 
hended ; and therewith at the same time is comprehended 
why 1 myself, as identical with none of these alone compre- 
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hens!bit states m musf be incomprehensible. On this very 
account, at bottom J tfiill not at alj comprehend my sell. 1 will, 
at bottom, always only explore the states possible to me. in 
order to remove the evil, and realise those moat suitable to 
me. If, in the exploration and realisation of the limeless and 
ipacelesra state 1 have reached that state lying beyond all 
working and doing; and thereby the peaceful state, thus* the 
state of Nirvana, then 1 a ?£U not positively comprehend any¬ 
thing further, also, no longer myself. What I myself then 
may be. is then to me a mailer of supreme indifference ; enough 
that 1 have passed over into the state most suitable to me, 
namely the state free /mm sensation which the Buddha himself 
calls "'unshake able blessedness. 

This is the Anattaddea of the Buddha. Whoever has 
really b^en gripped by that, is. he not seized with nwe before 
the gigantic greatness of this knowledge? 

Quite unique, however, is also the depth o/ the refiction 
which shines out of the manner in which the Buddha has 
known how to present this knowledge, to the end of its 
practical realisation. With him it was not a question, as with 
our modems, of the mere recognition of the truth, f,e^ thus, 
here, of the exploration of the state of the highest possible, 
undisturbed happiness ; but just because he knew that all 
knowledge in the last analysis is only of service for the 
reaching of this state* it was with him a question at the same 
dme r of the realisation of this state. On this account it must 
have been tremendously important to him, to give his 
Teaching a form, that would be at once doctrine and guidance. 
^ ^ behave quite otherwise.. In the applied sciences we 
separate the purely informative from the practical part: as 
we say, the theory from the practice. With the Buddha both 
part's are united into a whole out of one mould, so very much 
so. that the word by which he himself alludes to his whole 
system, namely the word Dhamma, i* translated, now a* 
Teaching p now as Law. Ip truth, both are contained in one 
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inclusive concept. It excites high admiration when one 
grasps only this formal character of hts system. 

(a) f rom of old, the human understanding has represented 
to itself the essence of man as consisting in jfcnoaJjn^ which 
expresses itself in feelings perception and thinking. This 
holds good also of those more clarified minds who knew that 
it is impossible that our material body can belong to our 
essence just because of this, making knowledge to be 
generated* not through the material organs of sense,, but 
declaring it to be the im/nediatej organics* outworking of our 
essence itself, so that this, thus, in its innermost ground, con¬ 
sisted precisely in this knowing, or, what is the same thing, 
was pure mind. That is also the standpoint of the L-patiLshads 
and of the Christian mystics, thus, of all the great. Precisely 
thereby, then, my relationship to the mental functions which 
run their course in me, is naturally very simply determined ^ 

1 myself am that which in them w r orks itself out ; / thus am 
that which immediately feels, perceives, thinks, and further 
becomes active with the material organs of the body* the 
latter being regarded as the consummating organs with regard 
to the material world. Precisely in these qualities do 1 know 
myself* in these my predicates define my essence. Hence, 
accordingly, the foundation form of subject and predicate, in 
all languages, among all peoples, of all times : fT [ feel* f 
perceive, / think.' Quite otherwise becomes the affair in the 
light of the Anatta-idea. All, even only possible qualities ate 
inessential to the /. Accordingly one may not define this / 
through these qualities as its predicates, which, however, is 
exactly what happen® when one says: "7 fceL" Every one 
will commonly bind up with this saying the meaning that 
feeling is one of his essential qualities. With this, it was laid 
upon the Buddha—who wished not merely to point out to 
his disciples correct thinking, but also wanted to Jench it to 
them—to dUaccttstom them to this mode of thinking in the 
form of subject and predicate, at least during the time of 
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meditative contemplation* of "self-immersion: "I do not say, 
"He feek" +B * 

(b) Because thus our / cannot be defined through the 
elements of personality, because, on the contrary* it is 
absolutely unknowable. yea r because whosoever has climbed 
to the highest standpoint. t.e*. has reached the final quieting 
as the state of highest felidty, has no more interest whatever 
in knowing anything about himself, no longer u’ishes to know 
anything whatever about himself, on this account the Buddha 
had also to teach his disciples no longer at all to brood over 
themselves, since in his system, just because it adopts the 
highest standpoint, there is positively no place for any such 
questions* "Who, Lord + feels?" "The question is not 
rightly put,” said the Sublime One. "I do not say: 'He 
feeb- If 1 said: “He feels." then the question: "Lord, who 
feels?" w r ould be rightly put. But I do not say so," 

(c) Since at bottom it is of no importance whatever to 
u& to know what we ourselves are. but only how We can gain 
unchanging happiness, therefore all right cognitive activity is 
directed towards testing whether the relationships in which 
we find ourselves in time—and the primoreW relationships are 
precisely the components of our personality as our " attributes*' 
{upadhi)—are really able to bring us that genuine happiness 
and, if they cannot* through what they are conditioned in 
detail, so that through the removal of their conditions, and 
therewith of themselves, relief may be obtained. True 
happiness itself, however, again consists in the absence of all 
sorrow-creating factors. It only needs that no kind of suffer¬ 
ing any more torment me, and already of myself I am happy T 
am already of my self boundlessly happy* as. with the sun* 
it only needs not to be enwrapped in any clouds, and already 
of itself it shines. In the last analysis, however, all suffering 
is rooted in transiency: What is transient, is—precisely with 
the entrance of this transiency—pain-bringing to me. What,, 


* ,P Th* Daenlne of I he Buddha," p. 2fl9 tJ 
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however, pain brings to me, is nothing (of me. ^ 'th this, 
however, the relationships in which we find ourselves to time 
are recognised as thoroughly unbefitting, nay, every condi¬ 
tion whatsoever associated with personality, i'or every such 
state is indeed a state of ceaseless transiency, and therewith 
of ceaseless suffering. This I must thoroughly know : and 
further, 1 must thoroughly know the several conditionings of 
this pain-bringing state ; and must thoroughly know the factors 
which must be introduced so that these conditionings may be 
dissolved—eisc nothing ! About myaelf 1 absolutely do not 
need to know anything ; and for the rest, in the last analysis, 
as already said, do not want to know anything whatever. 
Whosoever would reach the highest standpoint may therefore 
go on thinking only in (his mode ; and therefore this kind of 
thinking is precisely what the Buddha teaches, in that he 
specially sets forth the doctrine of the conditioning of suffer¬ 
ing and its removal in this practically reasonable form ; if 

this is, that w. If this is not, that is not. This means: In 
dependence upon ignorance arise for me the organic processes, 
in dependence upon the organic processes arises for me the 
corporal organism together with consciousness. hi depen¬ 
dence upon the corporal organism together with consciousness 
arises for me contact. In dependence upon contact arises for 
me sensation. As a consequence of the complete remainder- 
less removal of ignorance there enters for me the removal of 
the organic processes. As a consequence of the removal of 
the organic process there enters for me the removal of the 
corporeal organism together with consciousness. As a con¬ 
sequence of the removal of the corporeal organism together 
with consciousness there enters for me the removal of contacts 
As a consequence of the removal of contact there enters for 
me the removai of sensation/'* 

(d) If the Buddha had set forth the causal chain in the 


• Thw F&EimiEUHLippiila ii explained in detail m The Dpetrirve ef the 
Buddl.ft," p- 2CM *1 wq 
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just cited form, thus, with, the insertion each time of the words 
}°t me, — the organic processes, the contciousneis, the 
sensations, arise for me , this his teaching would have been 
beyond everything unambiguous as to the transcendency of 
our essence, and unquestionably there could never have arisen 
the huge error that he denied the /, The Buddha, in fact, has 
in manifold fashion so expressed himself, On the other hand, 
he had two decisive reasons for teaching a yet higher mode 
of thinking in which our / remains completely eliminated from 
consciousness. Jt is an immediate experience which every 
one may have, in particular those who are travelling on the 
way of deliverance, that, in whatsoever form the idea of our 
/ is ever introduced into normal, i.e,, perverted thinking, 
precisely thereby two sources are opened from which thirst 
receives inexhaustible nourishment, so that it no longer is quite 
completely, absolutely to be killed out. One of these dangers 
is that upon the entry of the thought of our / in our perturbed 
consciousness forthwith there is aroused thirst to know some¬ 
thing more of detail concerning this our /, and therewith ; 
thirst to think in one direction, which incontestably, just be¬ 
cause of the absolute unknoWability of our /, mUa , | ea£ j inlo 
a thicket of views, a tangle of views, a play with views 
a groping in views.' "If. monks, there arises the thought, 

I am, there arises also the thought, 'That am I,‘ Otherwise 

T ’ am f -' 1 am not -' Am I indeed?' Am I rndeed 

that? Ali, if only I might be thus!' 'Ah. if only [ might be 
otherwise!'" (AngutUra Nikaya, fV). The other danger 
however is, that m whatever form a quality is ever attributed 
to our /. be it only in a quite inessential manner, be it only i n 
the manner that one says that something arises /or m e . already 
faction (nandi), and therewith self-complacency, thus, 
pride (mans) about this possession, even if ever so fleeting 
arises in us, whereby then complete deliverance b made 
impossible. On this account, from these practical considera¬ 
tions, the Buddha, in his exposition of the Causal Chain ha* 
expressed himself gufle objectively, thus, avoided 
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reference to the subject of knowing which knows it ; he has 
also left out the words for me" introduced above in each 
several link. 1 may pique myself go little thereon- that I 
generate consciousness and therewith sensations, and thereby 
can cause to arise before me this entire world of appearances, 
and again cause it to disappear, so that throughout all this 
world-creating and world-annihilating activity, does not even 
arise in me the bars idea of myself as the creator and the 
a 11-destroyer. " 'There, brother Siiiputta, with the heavenly 
eye, the purified, the superhuman. I cognise a thousandfold 
world. Perfect is my strength, unbending ; present my 
thoughtfulness, imperturbable : quieted the body* unextitable 3 
concentrated the mind t unified. And yet my mind, while it 
no longer grasps anything, does not become Free from the 
influences/”—"That thou, brother Anumddha, thinnest there¬ 
on. that thou with the heavenly eye, the purified, the supra- 
mundane, coj^nisest a thousandfold world,—this an thee is 
pride/ r — 'I, 0 friend, very far removed from ^ense enjoymcnLa. 
far removed from unwholesome states of mind, have dwelt 
in the first Absorption, bound up, with energetic thinking and 
contemplation, rich in joy and happiness, bom of release from 
the sense-enjoyments. And in all this, O friend, l have not 
thought 7 reach the firat Absorption/ or 7 have reached the 
first Absorption/ or 7 have ended the first Absorption/ "— 
"Then from the venerable Sariputta the seizures of the pride 
that thinks in the Form of / and Mine* were completely 


* “'Ahamkiia-rcLafTmnik&ra-rnlninuiayii.' ‘—The Buddha naturally Il-oIc his 
entile terminology. Ukc rational irwin, from Lhe speech of his day 

end time:. TlidtJfttc rvery on**- who wkl f- in iiitderatand hia technical 
Eermindo-gy wiHI 70 back In thle* Its origm. tl only this course we*= more 
fallowed—-tn llsb, of ept*nw, belong* above all, bIpo a tfitfrmiffFi knowledge 
nf the Upanij Kek 3&—then on ihij ground ftlonr. very much frwtr perverse 
tranihil:c»na would be produced. From such technical Ir-rruv, for example, 
the Buddha has tiikeu pvw fch= l*rm NErvln*, Kid we ihall mk further ^n. 
Wow; I hen, tfic expression, “Updlii'' (Cf. “The Doctrine of thr Buddha ") 
—above ail* however, the concept Ahamkira which already in the 
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Stripped away, f/enee to the venerable Siriputta the thought 
does not come : 7 reach the first Absorption/ or 7 have 

reached the first Absorption/ or 7 have ended the first 
Absorption/ " (Sam. Nit, Ill), 

Thu., Annruddha rightly says ‘ 7 look out over a 

thousandfold world 1 ' - and Sanpulta also rightly says : # 7 have 

reached the first Absorption/ 1 But this, in itself, correct 
thinking—correct, in so far as every quality that 1 have, and 
every function that I exercise, is at least an inessential deter¬ 
minant of me— in pmefi ce has this disadvantage that ft gives 
rise to s^tisjaction and therewith to self-complacency, pride ; 
and on this account, on this ground, one must also overcome 
this thinking, even in so far as in itself it is correct ; on this 
account one must be able to place oneself in such an objective 
position, in particular towards the chain of causality, that the 
very idea of oneself no longer at all occurs to ohe. Only then 
can one really also Jet go the whole world for ever with the 
most perfect equanimity, 

Titus, particularly on these grounds, does the Buddha 

UponkW* play* q great part. There it fiHpiifies that activity of mind 

which makes "ihe Gonscione l + —Ahamki±Ji itT rane _Le M that 

whkh man in unreflecting tldnliEnir canid Eabe for hi* 1. namely, jllbi ihe 
prrsonnlity. now in fact raised In I hr position of I he J. *nd *n beg-tting 
the delusion of the efnpin'ccrJ ], in that one then fanriea : helong^ 

In me; that am 1; ihaf is nsy This m=ntal activity producing she 

deEuaion of the empirical L nf the conscious j* then up In eppcwitfcra 
tn ihe frne I, the Atman* in whkh aka, on ki Fide, thii ae*Mty again J9 
grounded. Cf, Pmsna Up. 7. —The mental! activity qualified an AhiimkLra. 
ia, thm, th= *=JA«e^png thinking whkh look* far the I in ihe phenomenal 

wnftd fc Full beaim* AhamJiitn in the UpwnlaUdi alaa exactly ifc i*|f. 

conceit. aeif-feekLng.'"—In the MeitriyoM-Up, 6, 250. it is ^jd of the 

per-Whed Ahamkir* : ' On the head he bean thr crown of delusion. in the 
ear* the rings nF craving and of envy, in ihe liand the statf *F lam™, 
iM^.calinn, and cnftLqe«: he la overlord nf -df-wtweii and, inaamudi aa 
lw gtaap- the bow wW string ±a called *u*cr and whose *,eh, greed at 
gain, he is accustomed to muedrr kit fellow creatu» will, the 
deiitic," 

1 Cf. "The !>«<nne at the Buddho/' p. 522 ei «q, 
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deprecate subjective thinking i.e., thinking with our I as 
subject. He wishes to guard against man bringing any single 
factor of his personality, above all, his Feelings, into any 
essential, or at feast, satisfaction-producing relation to himself ; 
and he wishes to guard against man allowing himself to be 
led astray into speculating about his /, and about the relation¬ 
ship of this f to the components of our personality ; apart from 
the fact that these, in all cases, are absolutely inessential to 
us. With the object of guarding against this danger the 
Buddha decides—for the rest, also in accord with actuality, 
according to which the / indeed knows all, but itself is un¬ 
known, 1 —to keep this our / out of speech altogether. The 
conlemplator is no longer at all to stumble up against bis 
/ as such, in order quite surely no longer to give rise to any 
impulsion towards the solution of such problems. And just 
because the Guddha only p upon Jftesi? grounds deprecates think¬ 
ing with the I as subject, may the perfected saint who has 
escaped all these dangers for ever, also again think in thift form 
as he triumphantly exclaims t ’For ever am / delivered! 
We njusf in the meantime stij] think in this form, inasmuch 
as we must bring particularly to our consciousness i I must 
fight, / must strive. / must beget the delivering knowledge 
in order gradually to get away from this subjective, to purely 
objective, thinking.—thinking in which f stand so estranged 
over against my total personality, that it can no longer give 
rise even to the mere tden of myself. When that stage is 
reached, if 1 then still wish, again 1 may think subjectively : 
"AIbo / am now delivered." 

The causal chain, in its absolutely impersonal setting, 
opens the way to perjeetty objective thinking, to 
objective penetration of our personality, and therewith of the 
total traffic of the world generally. When it is rightly under¬ 
stood , its penetration leads straight as a die to the highest 
knowledge, and thereby to the highest deliverance, as Indeed., 
with its discovery, the Buddha himself become the Buddha : 
and as also in 5ariputta r without anything further, there arose 
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“the purified, cleansed eye of wisdom/" when the monk Assaji 
preached to him thus : * + The things that proceed from a cause, 
their causes has the Accomplished One made known, as also 
their removal? thus teaches the Great Ascetic/' But the- 
causai chain must he rightly understood, thus, as set forth, 
and as—according to what has been set forth—Sadputta also 
understood tt, f.e.* it must not be overlooked for a single 
moment that the causa] chain in advance presupposes me as 
the knowing subject which known it, that it thus holds good 
merely for the known, which alone, in the last analysis, will 
indeed only be known but it does not hold good for the 
knower. Since* however, it in no wise points to me as this 
knower—precisely in order to make sure of its purpose of 
completely objective thinking—Jt conceals within itself alone, 
for an unripe observer, the enormous danger that he may fall 
into the delusion that the Buddha does not know the subject o( 
knowing at all, that he denies it. This danger, naturally, was 
also known to the Buddha himself, yea. he knew tt in its 
greatness. On tin* account, he laid down a particular granite 
fotrrrdafron For the- avoiding of this danger. Thia foundation, 
precisely ns such, must first be fully grasped^ before at all one 
may proceed to the consideration of the causal chain,* 
Concerning its importance the Buddha himself leaves ns in no 
doubt whatever, inasmuch as over and over afpdn, still of tenet 
than the caudal chain itself, he unwcaiiedly repeats it, precisely 
hr the necessary completion of the same, nay, as the antece¬ 
dent condition to its undemanding. And ihis foundation 
treats precisely of the suhfed of knowing, treats of that which 
shall free, deliver itself from the domain to which the causal 
chain relates, treats of me mtjsetf, and treats of me myself in 


A hiiF®]^ reward doei ih* monk remember. n<i Tr-pard* all phertomeri is 
to FirouHt the unlimited reprutil ntbn that they mi* mni hi* /. What afcafoU 
rrwnrd ...Thut he will not any longer llsJnk m the fumi of ami 

Mine, thal he will clearly discern cauaea. ar.rl phenomena as arlamn ou! 
of cause*. M (Auguit. Nik, VT.) 
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a manner which again reveals the entire incomparable wisdom 
of the Buddha with which he has understood how to clear out 
of the way aU the hindrances to the practical realisation of 
deliverance. 

We have seen that ail thinking that our l is knit up with 
the world of phenomena, thus, alt thinking that is carried out 
with the / as subject* directly oi indirectly, gives rise to the 
danger of transcendental speculation about our /, and further, 
to satisfaction and therewith self-complacency, pride. Just for 
this reason, however* the Buddha, there where he had to speak 
of the /, thug, there where we stand just now In our considera¬ 
tion of the matter, took great care to do bo only in a manner 
which exclude# this danger of transcendental speculation and 
the causing to arise of any kind of satisfaction, any kind of 
self-complacency, Now let a man ask himself as often as 
he chooses, and ponder as deeply as ever he can, whether 
there is a more perfect way of meeting this danger and thereby 
of lending a weightier expression to the factuality of our / as 
the knowing subject, yea, as the substratum of all action in 
general, than that formula coined by the Buddha, and repeated 
countless times and always in the most solemn fashion, which 
he expressly declares applicable to all that in any wise is 
kncwable, thus naturally also to every single link of the causal 
chain - "That does nof belong to me ; that am / not ; that is 
not my self/" Who that is not yet forsaken of all good angels, 
can misunderstand these words^ 

Because, however, so exceedingly much, nay + because all 
depends upon man fully understanding himself a# the bearer 
of the border? of personality, and as he who himself has taken 
this burden upon himself, and as he who himself can free him¬ 
self from this burden t therefore does the Buddha express it 
yet once more in fhij fashion : 

Hk The burden, monks, will I show to you, and th^ bearer 
of the burden, and the laying hold of the burden, and the 


1 Cf. Tlia* magazine, p. 
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casting GUmy of the burden. Give earl What, monks, is the 
burden? Hie five groups of grasping, let it be answered. 
What five? The Grasping-group of body, the Grasping-group 
of sensation, the Grasping-group of perception, the Grasping' 
group of the mental activities* the Grasping-group of conscious¬ 
ness. This, monks, is called the burden. And who T monks, 
is the hearer of the burden? The subject (puggaja) let it be 
answered, namely the venerable so-and-so of the family of so- 
and-so. This, monks, is what is called the hearer 
of the burden. And what, monks, is the laying hold 

of the burden? ft is just this thirst leading to new 

becoming* bound up with greed for pleasures, taking delight 
now here, now there, namely, the thirst for sensuous enjoyment, 
the thirst for becoming, and the thirst for annihilation. This, 
monks, is called the laying hold of the burden. And what is 
the casting away of the burden? It is just the complete 
annihilation, giving up, laying aside, rooting up, removal, of 
this same thirst. This, monks, is what is called the casting 
away of the burden.” (Samyutta Nikaya, ][[.} Here* thus, 
the five groups of grasping as the components of the personality 
and therewith this itself, are quite sharply placed in opposition 
to its sabstratnm (puggak) which, however, still is called after 
its “ attributes,” thus, expressly distinguished from it ; and 
further, as sharply ag at all possible, it is pointed out that this 
substratum is bound up with the personality purely through 
it* thirst for pleasure which is obtained by the actuating of 
this personality. In an additional verse. however, the laving 
hold of the burden is described as pain-bringing, its casting 
away, on the other hand, in the casting away of the total 
personality, as blessedness. The sub/etf become hleased in 
the casting away of the burden of the pain-bringing personality* 
thus the / become holy, is called by the Buddha elsewhere, a 
Tathagata," a perfected one, “indefinable. undeterminable, 
unfathomable like the great ocean/ 1 and is added that "the 
remains^ of those truly delivered ones who have crossed the 
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stream of the bonds of the senses and so ftat'e attained fhc 
tmahak^abie 6fcs$cJneM, La not to be discovered/' 

Thus, so sharply that one could not possibly do it any 
more sharply, in opposition to the domain of no#-I the Buddha 
has placed file l as that which has to free itself from that 
domain of not-/, and indeed has to free itself through this* that 
/ penetrate absolutely everything knoVable to such an extent 
as no#-!, that in considering it I never more obtain the idea of 
me. It is only a self-evident consequence of all this that the 
Buddha, in the exposition of the fourth of his Holy Tmth T 
always and without exceptions speaks in this form, that / go 
this way, that I have to practise moral discipline, that / have to 
practise restraint of the senses, that / have to practise 
concentrated thinking. 

If we cast an eye over what has been set forth, we now 
shall have grasped very well also the form of presentation of 
the Anattaddea through the Buddha. llie Anattaddca is the 
idea of the transcendency of our I M thus, of our essence, beyond 
all only thinkable states, which alone axe merely fenou;ahfe, 
and precisely on that account, it is the idea of the possibility 
of (he realisation of every only thinkable state for us. This 
idea, however, the Buddha does not offer as a perfectly rounded 
system such 3 a we theorists would like to have, but as u practis¬ 
ing physician* in its several forms of application in the practical 
work of heating i,c., thus in the realisation of the state most 
appropriate to us. He speaks of my 1 as such where / con¬ 
sciously must be active as t ; and he speaks of the noM where 
it holds good to rccegtlise all that in any wise is knowable* as 
alien to my essence, precisely as not-l ; and he speaks 

neither of E nor yet of not-l where one ought altogether to 
forget one's l ; in short, the Buddha, in his exposition oE the 
Anafta-idea has allowed himself to be guided exciusiuefj/ by 
practical considerations. His manner of exposition is thus 
distinguished from the systematising one usual with us, exactly 
as a modern handbook for the practical teaching of medicinr 
is distinguished from a purely scientific exposition of modem 
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medicine. And as one who has understood how to produce 
such a handbook of practice taking full account of the totality 
of scientific achievements, in such a manner that it never leaves 
the practical physician in the lunch, deserves the highest 
admiration, so also the exposition of the Anatta-idea by the 
Buddha excites in every one who tests it on himself in it* 
practical forms of application, the highest admiration, nay, 
awed astonishment, 

(To he continued.) 


HOW I DISCOVERED THE DHARMA 

1 was born of Hindu parents in 1696 in a village near 
Delhi. My parent* died when J Was about seven years of 
age, and therefore, 1 was educated by my elder brother who 
1$ still alive and ha* five children, 

Being dissatisfied with the religious view* of the religion 
1 was bom in. 1 took to the study of other religions a t an early 
age of sixteen. As my mother tongue is Urdu and second 
language Persian, it wa* Islam that first attracted my atten¬ 
tion. For about two years 1 was practically a Moslem. But 
1 did not make a declaration for fear of ostracism. I kept the 
long fasts of Ramzan for two years and prayed whenever and 
wherever possible according to the complicated ritual of that 
religion. J was a born vegetarian. Islam teaches that all 
animals with few exceptions have been created by Allah for 
human consumption. My mind revolted against this monstrous 
assertion. Also 1 preferred meditation to praying five times 
a day which seem* to be impossible in the busy world of 
to-day. Hence at the age of eighteen I bade goodbye to 
Islam and began to study Christianity in the St. Stephen* 
College, Delhi, which 1 joined in 1917. 

I found that Christianity, with it* Almighty Cod, eternal 
heaven and hell, its doctrine of vicariou* atonement and crea 
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tion theory was in no way different from the religion I had 
already discarded- Moreover J could not understand the 
teaching of the Semetic religion* that man cornea into this 
world only once- 

It was towards the end of 1919, that a copy of the 1 'Light 
of Asia ' came into my hands. It La. true that it did not satisfy 
my spiritual hunger* on the other hand it only sharpened it. 
The college being a Christian college, there were not many 
books on Buddhism, and whatever there were, were a]] written 
by Christian missionaries with the sole object of vilifying and 
nullifying the Great Religion, 

Buddhism was bom and preached in India and rt is a pity, 
nay a tragedy in world's human history that it has been com¬ 
pletely ousted from the land of its birth. I am fold by my 
Hindu friends that Islam was solely responsible for the exter¬ 
mination of Buddhism from India. But this is only half truth. 
Such might have been the case in Afghanistan and Cashmere. 
But certainly Islam invaded Hindu India and not Buddhist 
India. If we accept the theory of the Hindus in this connect 
lion, it becomes very difficult if not imoossible to understand 
how the Mohamma.dens spared the Vedas and destroyed the 
Tripitakas. The Fact is that the Buddhist literature wa* com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the Hindus during the Hindu revival 
headed by Shiinkaracharya. I, therefore, could not study 
Buddhism while staying in India and determined to proceed to 
the nearest Buddhist country Tibet. That was after my 
graduation in 1920. I intended to go to Rawalpindi by train 
and then on foot to Lhassa via Cashmere. Unfortunately for 
mc< the N. W. Railway employees were on strike at the lime* 
So 1 said to the booking clerk "'If you cannot give me a ticket 
for Rawalpindi, let me have one for Calcutta. I wish to go 
to Burma." 

The man looked at me curiously and gave me a ticket to 
Howrah with the remark that the train was due out in about 
fifteen minutes. 
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Needless to say, on my way to Burma, I stayed at the 
house of the Maha-Bodhi Society and before leaving U had 
taken pEmsiJ (five precepts) and had become a Buddhist in the 
ordinary sen-re of the word. 

In Burma I Found that 1 could not study Buddhism without 
knowing the language of the country' because none of the monks 
know English, So 1 had to study Burmese first. It was about 
six months ago that I began the study of Pali and I am told 
that it will take at least two years more before I am able to 
study the Dhamitia from its original source. 

This is in brief the story as to how ] discovered the 
Dhamma. 

T. R. Slnha. 


HUMANITARIAN ATTITUDE 

BY MR, L. L SUNDARA RAM B.A„ F.R.E.S,, (LOND.) 

(Continued from page 35 of the last issue.} 

We have now to take into consideration the question of 
slaughter of animals. Whatever may be the nature of 
slaughters taking place in regular homes, they deal with 
domestic pets and, in certain cases, of goats and sheep, while 
their quantity is not appreciable when compared with the 
feeling of animals in slaughter houses. Even in the houacn 
the best means of putting the victim to a speedy death must 
be resorted to. 

There nrr two kinds of slaughter houses, public and 
private. Public slaughter houses consist of those licensed and 
managed by Municipalities and other local bodies such as 
Dietrict and Taluk Boards. Private slaughter houses are 
managed by individuals at their own houses and on their own 
account. The public slaughter houses are governed by the 
bye laws of the local bodies which deni with the methods of 
sanitation and animal hygiene. Whereas the rigour of official 
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supervision in this reaped is not appreciable in the case of 
slaughter houses.. 

Government generally Frame* rules in regard to the 
general management of the slaughter houses - As illustrations 
take the two notifications of the Central Provinces and the 
Madras Provincial Governments, No, 1236—955—XIII of the 
Central Provinces Government of 31st May, 1922, in exercise 
of the powers conferred by section 10 of the Central Provinces 
Slaughter of Animals Act (Act IV of 1915), which may be 
taken as the model for other provinces and No. 679 of the 
Madras Government (G. O. No. 1461 L, & M,) of May I, 
1925 deal exhaustively with the const ruction and conduction 
of slaughter houses. But the provisions seem to be quite 
inadequate and they do not deal with the problem of cruelty 
to animals while they are being slaughtered. Even though 
art, 7 of Section 42 of the Madras Act provides that ' 'every 
person employed in the slaughtering of animals shall use such 
instruments and appliances and shall adopt such methods of 
slaughtering and otherwise such precautions as may be 
requisite to secure the infliction of as little pain or suffering 
as practicable/** it has not got the surety of practically being 
applied to mitigate the suffering of animals before they aie 
slaughtered- Governmental legislation must be more drastic. 

| will now proceed to give an exposition of the horrors 
suffered by animals by quoting two graphic accounts by two 
writers, one from Russia and the other from otir own country. 
Count Leo Tolstoy gave vent to his sincere emotions when he 
*aW a ghastly series of incidents in an abbattoir., The hearts 
of all readers of his pen pictures will be pricked and they 
will surely search their hearts whether there is any vestige 
of the humanitarian element to be found therein. He speaks - : 

"It wag the Friday before Trinity. It was a warm June 
day.,.*,,The 'work* was in full swing. All the dusty yard 


l FORT ST. GEORGE GAZETTE, June 23 n 1925. No. 25 p- 
i Quoted in THE CQW-MY DUMB MOTHER. PP . 15-19 
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w«a full, and cattle had been driven into all the little yards 
beside the 'chambers.' 


At the gate stood carts with oxen, cows and calves tied 
to them. Other carts drawn by fine horses holding live calves 
with their heads hanging dangling down, were unloaded, and 
other carta containing the carcasses of oxen, with shaking 
legs and heads protruding, and bright-red lungs and crimson 
livers, were driving AWAY from the slaughter-house. 

Through the door opposite to that where I stood a big 
red well-fed ox was being led in. Two men were pulling 
him. He had hardly been Jed in, when I saw B butcher raise 
a knife upon his neck, and stab. The ox. as if all its four 
legs had suddenly been broken, fell heavily upon its belly, 
then turned over and began to struggle with its legs and hind 
part. 


Immediately another butcher threw himself upon the 
front part of the me. on the side opposite From the atntgglrag 
leg*, caught its horns. and twisted its head down upon the 
ground, while another butcher cut Its throat With a knife, and 
from under the head poured forth a stream of datk-red blood, 
under which a blood-besmeared boy placed a tin basin. 

Whde all tins was being done the ox twitched its head 
incessantly, as if endeavouring to get up. and fought with its 
legs m the air. The basin was soon full, but the ox was stf]J 
alive, heaving with heavy gasp* and ticking out all Four legs, 
so that the butcher held aloof. 

"men one burin was full the boy carried it away on 
his head to the Albumin Factory and another hoy placed 
another basin, and this one Was also filled. But the M a ,;]| 
heaved his body and struggled with his hind legs. 

‘When the blood ceased to flow the butcher raised the 
oxs head and began to skin it. (The ox still writhed.) Tbr 
head skinned showed red with white veins, and stayed in 
positions a, the butcher moved it : from both sides of it the 
skin hung down. The ox did not cease writhing. 

"Then another butcher caught the animal by the leg and 
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broke it, and cut it off, In the stomach and other legs the 
convulsions still went on. The other legs were cut off and 
thrown. Then the carcass was drugged away and hung up ; 
and THEN the convulsions ceased. The convulsions were 
over at last. 

"Thus fram the door I watched the second, third, fourth 
ox. ft was the same with all. The head cut off with the 
tongue bitten, the same convulsions. The only difference was 
that the butcher did not always hit hia blow so as to Fell the 
ox. Sometimes the butcher misssjid his aim* then the ox leapt 
up, roared and covered with blood h tried to escape. But then 
he was pulled under the bar, hit a second time and felled- 

' I afterwards went round to the door through which the 
oxen entered.. Here l saw the same* only nearer and more 
clearly ; and moreover, 1 here saw what I had missed awing 
from the other door how the oxen were forced to enter. 
Each time that the ox was taken in the yard and pulled 
forward by a rope tied to its hams, the ox smelling bloods, 
refused to enter, sometimes roared and retreated backwards. 
Two men could not drag it by force, and therefore each time 
one of the butchers went round behind, grasped the ox's tail 
and twisted it, breaking the stump so that the gristle cracked, 
and the ok advanced. 

When they had finished the oxen of one owner, they 
Jtrd in another's cattle. Of this next lot the first animal was 
not an ox, but a bulb A well-bred* fine, muscular, energetic 
young animal, black with while spots and legs. He was 
pulled: he lowered his, head and sternly resisted. But the 
butcher following behind, caught at his tail, just like an 
engine man grasping the handle of the whistle, twisted, and 
the gristles crackled. The bull rushed forward, knocking down 
the men who were pulling the ropes ; then again slopped, 
squinting with its black eyes, the white of which were suffused 
with blood. 

"Again the tail crackled, and the bull jumped forward, 
and was in the spot where they desired him to be The 
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striking man approached, took aim, and hit. The hit missed 
the mark. 1 he bull leaped, shook its head, roared and 
covered with blood, got free and rushed out. All the men in 
the doorway jumped aside. But the ready butchers, with the 
pluck bred by perpetual risks, quicldy caught the rope, the 
tail operation was repeated, and again the bull was in the 
chamber, where he was dragged under the bar from which 
he could not escape. The striking man quickly took aim at 
the spot where the hair separates like a star, and which he 
found, despite the blood, and then the fine animal, full of 
life, fell down and writhed its limbs while it was being bled, 
and its head was cut o S. 

There the cursed devil liai even fallen on the wrong 
side, grumbled the butcher, cutting the vein upon ]ls head. 

In five minutes they stuck up a head, red instead of 
black* without skin, with fixed and glassy eyes which had 
shown with such glorious colours only five minutes before," 

Again, take the recent observations of Mr, M. Singaravelu, 
one of the Municipal Councillors of the Madras Corporation, 
in a surprise visit paid by him to the Corporation Slaughter- 
House he is quite shocked at the scene enacted before him. 
and he writes: 1 It was yesterday evening that 1 was informed 
in the Councillor's room, that some members of the Health 
Committee paid a visit to the Municipal Slaughter-House at 
Pulianthope h and witnessed a gruosome spectacle of sheep 
being slaughtered one over the other, while they were under¬ 
going death spasms in the immediate presence of live sheep. 
—On entering the daughter house this morning. I was shocked 
to see batches of five sheep were kept standing tn dose 
proximity to the dying ones, and cut in succession, while all 
the cut ones were struggling in death spasms. This horrible 
act went on till the whole batch was despatched and left 
Writhing in death's agony I It was dreadful to look at the 

1 CORPORATION SLAUGHTER HOUSES r A l^ er ^ b M,. M 
5ittg*ravclu la the JUSTICE. Machs* doled 6-2-26. 
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poor things bleating as they were dragged to death, and the 
fight seemed more dreadful than the sight pictured to us by 
Upton Sinclair in his " jungles' which shocked the whole world 
a few years ago. But the amazing thing h that ample piovision 
ls made in the slaughter house itself. for killing the sheep 
away from the living ones, and thereby prevent this monstrous 
cruelty, and yet this cruelty is allowed to be perpetrated in 
lhe very presence of two Corporation Superintendents. So 
fm. no satisfactory explanation was forthcoming for the per¬ 
petration of this disgusting cruelty upon these dumb ere at vires 
in the immediate presence of their dying fellows undergoing 
death's tortures. ONLY AN IRRESPONSIBLE CORPORATION B IRRES¬ 
PONSIBLE FOR THE SANCTITY OF 1.JFE, BOTH OF MAN AND OF BEAST, 
CAN TOLERATE SO LONG SUCH ACT OF CRUELTY, INDIFFERENCE TO 
SUFFERING IS CRUEL ENOUGH, BUT TO SEE FT PERPETRATED OR 

Condoned by a Corporation ls Shoqong." 

The remedies for thi* debased method of butchery surely 
lie« in the inculcation of the principle of humanitarianism and 
a popularisation of the emotion of mercy, besides stringent 
legislation on the part of the authorities under whose super¬ 
vision these slaughter houses are conducted. Propaganda in 
this respect is sure to succeed. Another method lies in the 
process of guillotining the animal and the instruments used 
in severing off the necks of the animals from their bodies. 
Experts in the line have struggled hard in improving means 
towards minimising the pain given to animals while they are 
slaughtered, ‘*An Expert** writing in the SUNDAY TIMES 
of Lahore on the Human filler—Should it be adopted* 
reviews the present impeachable processes of slaughtering 
animals and brings out the efficiency of this instrument in 
abolishing "a vast amount both of cruelty and unintentional 
Buffering inseparable from the old methods. " As this piece 
of perishable journalism is not available to all. I insert below 
and excerpt from that article, for the guidance of the general 
public : “The compulsory use of a humane killer in animals 
slaughtered for food is long overdue. There can be no doubt 
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that its adoption would abo]Mt a vast amount both of cruelty 
and unintentional infliction of suffering inseparable from the 
old methods. The repeated blown whidi animals often receive 

aKe * hammer, and other implements, 

before being rendered unconscious, could not occur with the 
umane killer In order to alley any possible doubt in the 

,j an ^ n> ^ l ' e{, ders let me say that J possess abundant 
evidence on this matter, Only recently, in Bombay, 1 myaejf 
saw a poor animal receive a pole ate puncture near the eye, 
after which it was thrashed with the flat a*e in order to get 
it back into position for another blow. At Calcutta and other 
Places i have examined heads with many puncture* and also 

TTi m ° re BUffering *“> «» reade « could bear to hear 
described. Not once but many time, have butcher* said to 

me ; How can anyone in our trade deny that these things 
happen? And yet official representatives of our trade do 
deny it Only those whose j>o ait ion enables them to be in cons¬ 
tant attendance in a slaughterhouse know of all that takes place 
there. 1 have seen an animal, which had given some trouble 
being attached with a cropping knife, and another, whose head 
wa, swollen with repeated blows, have the skin cut away from 
ltB forehead to al ow the pole a*e to puncture more easily, 

i one o the objections raised against the use of the 
umane killer will hold good. I have demonstrated with these 
instrument* m Northumberland. Durham, Cumberland, and 
Scotland for 20 years and never yet met a man who could find 
■ oult with the free bleeding of the animals and, though 1 have 
invited criticism. I have not found anyone who could point out 
me faulty setting, or challenge the keeping quality of the meat 

l , has a re P J y to the« questions, which has never 

been disproved. For nearly a quarter of B century the use of 
the humane killer has been compulsory on cattle in that city. 
During that time seven representative* of the meat trade have 
b&en on the City Council To-day one butcher h an alderman. 

In a before me he says: *1 highly recommend the 

humane Idler for safety and quickness, I get the animal bled 
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more easily, the blood flows freer + owing to the neck not being 
crooked. As to the keeping quality of the meat, I find no 
difference, except that in mmc cases it keeps better, owing to 
the cattle having been quiet and not excited as 1 have seen them 
with the pole axe. I would not go back to the pole axe or 
hammer again/ 

The point I want to deal with at some length is whether 
or not blood spots or "splashing'" in pork is the result of the 
shnoting of pigs. Does the heart "s action cease immediately 
after a pig has been shot? The vigorous reflex action and the 
manner in which the bleeding occurs demonstrate to the trained 
observer that both the heart and lungs are still in action. There 
is no reason why the bleeding should be impeded. Close 
personal observation and long experience enable me to state 
definitely that "splashing" occurs in s^jne quite independently 
of the method of slaughtering, and has nothing whatsoever 
to do with it. I have frequently seen it in cattle, and 
remember one very fine heifer, the meat of which was so 
badly splashed as to be unsaleable. In this animal there were 
no outward signs indicating the state the flesh was found in 
when cut up. That animal was slaughtered with the pole axe 
I have before me now one of the finest specimens of splashed 
pork | have ever seen, which has been sent to me for 
inspection : and this pork is From an imtihot pig. 

"f have asked a slaughterer engaged in a firm of bacon 
curing and hi* answer is precisely the same, that the meat is 
perfectly dean, 

"J obtained permission from a very large firm of pork 
butcher* to shoot a sow with the humane killer and to compare 
it with one that had been pole-axed. The shot pig waa 
beautiful and white, and well set, while in the other one, 
many of the veins were not drained of blood. I hold a report 
from the owner endorsing my report on the shot pig and stating 
that no fault could be found with the carcase. Another man 
who. like the pork butcher just mentioned, does not use the 
humane killer, asked me to shoot three large pigs, about 2K0 
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pounds each, as their heads were no hard that he usually had 
a difficulty' in getting the other instrument in. He now informs 
me that the pigs are cut up and are in excellent condition, the 
meat being white, with no spots or splashing," 

To conclude, man must be capable of using to profit, and 
general benefideuce the instinct of humanitariankm in all his 
dealing? with the animal kingdom. If total abstinence from 
killing animal life is not possible, at least clemency and more 
quicker methods of despatching the brutes without causing 
them the feast possible pain must he resorted to. 


L 

WITH THE CRITICS OF BUDDHISM 

By MR, A. S, MUDALlYAR 

Without sensuous pleasure would life he endurable? 
Without belief in immortality can man be moral } Without 
worship of a god can man advance towards righteousness? 
Yes, replies Gautama ■ these end* can be attained, and only 
attained* by knowledge. Knowledge alone is the key to the 
higher path ; the only thing worth pursuing in life. Sensuality 
individuality, and ritualism me, like witchcraft and Fetish 
worship, solely the delusions of ignorance, and so must fetter 
man's progress towards knowledge. The pleasures of sense 
subject man to the phenomenal world and render Kim a slave 
to its evils. Morality ia not dependant upon a belief in im¬ 
mortality ; its progress is identical with the progress of know¬ 
ledge. Righteousness is the outcome of self-culture and self- 
control* and ritualism only hinders its growth. Knowledge is 
that which brings calmness and peace to life, which renders 
funn indifferent to the storms of the phenomenal world. It 
produces that state which alone can fie called blessed : 

Beneath the stroke of life's changes, 

The mind that shaketh not. 

Without grief or passion, and secure, 

This is the greatest blessing.—(Mangala Suite). 
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The knowledge which Gautama thus makes so all 
important is not to he obtained by a transcendental or mira¬ 
culous process as that of Christian mystics. It is purely the 
product of the rational and inquiring intellect. 1 "'—KARL 
PEARSON in Ethic of Freethought, 

Buddhism is the religion of love and thought. Buddhism 
repudiates ritualism : and enforces rational enquiry. In this 
respect it differs from other religions which set faith and 
ritual above purity of heart and holiness of life. Moral 
excellence is the essence and excellence of Buddhism. 
Buddhism rejects prayer* because, if God is just, he cannot 
pardon sin T and if he can, he cannot be just. Buddhism 
recognizes, however, that the law of causation governs the 
universe- Buddhism emphasizes the fact that the law of 
cause and effect Is strong in the moral not less than in the 
physical world, that every act takes it* own unavoidable 
consequences, good or evil, according to its character. 
Buddhism Has but little regard for anything that does not 
contribute to the enduring happiness of man. Buddhism is 
not based upon the ipse dixit of a book or of a teacher. 
Buddhism is essentially the religion of self-reliance, self-culture 
and self-deliverance Knowledge bursts out of self*—and not 
out of books. Buddha cast aside all authority, and built hii 
beauteous thoughts out of stray truth® of nature. Buddhism 
is not the creed of this or that place, nor is it the heritage of 
this or that people, but it is the wealth of thought common 
to all humanity, for all ages and tongues. Of the Teachers 
many have been forgotten. But Gautama Buddha is remem¬ 
bered because he brought home the truths of liberation to the 
people at large, and thus left a lasting impression on the 
Minds of time. Buddhism is as old as love and thought ; as 
young as Enthusiasm ; as thoughtful a* Rationalism ; as fresh 
and pure as wisdom. Buddhism is not responsible for the 
mistakes of others. If the uncultivated instincts of men get 
over the enlightened injunctions of truth.—whose is the fault? 
Buddhism is not concerned with the rise and fall of nations* 
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with the noons of their successes- and with the nights of their 
failures. SefF_-a|jgTandi3teTTienl and ielf-glorificatiotl arc the 
testa of civilization, with pious jugglers. But with Buddhism 
to attain the inward peace of truth and joy, is to attain the 
rrown of civilization. Not with a dogmatic mar, not with a 
drop of human blood, not with the bribe of a heaven, not 
with the threat of a hell.—but with a mellifluous radiance, with 
a dignified calm, and with a joyous peace,—does Buddhism 
make its onward match. Not all the babblings oF selfishness 
and sophistry, not all the ignorance of bigotry, not afl the 
prejudice of narrow-mindedness,-—could ever hope to put out 
the light of love and joy which Buddhism holds aloft for the 
good of mankind. Buddhism can be subjugated.— but can 
never bo crushed so long as thought and love endure Bruno 
can be burnt to death -but not his thoughts, Bruno may go : 
but his thoughts live to be embodied in the sciences of hi# 
pcroecutoTB, If his thoughts can live,—how cart you say 
that Bruno is dead ? bven so is the case with Buddhism too, 
The inanities and contradictions of metaphysics, the dream#, 

and delusions of egoism, the vanities and vexations of bread_ 

and butter-le*ming t —are poor and cheap compared with the 
fruit# and floWer# of Self-Culture, the essence of Buddhism. 
Gods and Ghosts must give way to Truth. God-vision is 
non-existent without the ecstasies of love. All there is of 
lie should be annihilated in Truth, And incorrect compre¬ 
hension of Buddhism breed# fantaatical notion#. But a 
correct understanding thereof, unveils Truth to the wondering 
gaze of mankind. 

Truth is none the worse for our ignorance. Good, nothing 
but good, shall fall to those who follow Truth correctly and 
sincerely. Of this there is no doubt. However sorry a tmt 
Buddhist may seem to the outside world, he is all happy M d 
glorious within. If he U really miserable, it is due to hi* 
incompetence, to his ignorance. To resume i Buddhism it 
as much opposed to negation as to dogmatism, a# much to 
asceticism as to sensualism, Buddhism honours womanhood 
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not less than manhood. Sinking aU distinctions of caste and 
clas« f caring not for differences of sect and creed. Buddhism 
proposes to weld the various communities of the world into 
one whole. Buddhism is a fact. And a fact can he neither 
ancient nor modern, neither old nor new. Jn a word. Time can 
work no change on fact. Fact must hold good here* there 
and everywhere* Buddhism in short is the sc tenet of eman¬ 
cipation from evil. Bain can leach you Psychology, but not 
carpentry. Likewise you cannot learn Mechanics from 
Buddhism, Buddhism gives you certain (acts a dear recog¬ 
nition of which, and a faithful pursuance of which, will deliver 
you from evil. Buddhism ranks above all other philosophies* 
for it is the science of happiness—and happiness is the asme 
of all culture. Buddhism breaks down the mental fetters of 
man: blanches all intolerance, arrogance, conceit, prejudice, 
bigotry and narrowmindedness ; and charms into silence all 
hate and bitterness. Buddhism docs homage at the shnne of 
Humanity. Buddhism questions the right of every wrong, and 
seeks the downfall of every injustice : combats and lays the 
curse of self in dust i abolishes all sense of separateness. 
Buddhism is not a miserable pessimism as misrepresented by 
Christlcss Churches, by heartless creeds and by thoughtless 
bigotry. Buddhism, in very truth, is a joyous optimism. 
Buddhism manfully tells us that we make and unmake our- 
selves. Buddhism prompts heroic self-sacrifice, daring endur¬ 
ance, joyous enthusiasm and fraternal Feeling. There is self : 
there is Truth: let self burst into Truth- There is the fleeting: 
there is the permanent. Why be tossed about on die waves 
of change 7 Why not seek and be at one with Truth that 
endures for ever more? Let self be purified of all evil 
desires and ignoble passions : let self be saturated with a Ipve 
that beareth and cherisheth all : and disappear in T ruth. This 
is the text of Buddhism, and all else is but a commentary. 
Buddhism knows no hell but a heart of greed and hate: 
knows no heaven but a heart of love and joy : knows no sins 
nor sorrow but what flows from the lust of self * knows no 
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beauty nor greatness tut a [wring temper and a useful life : 
knows no blis* but to bathe oneself in the bliss of *||. 
Buddhism enjoins the love and service of all humanity. By 
the side of waning sects and competing creeds. Buddhism 
nses like a domed temple by the side of beggarly huts. 
Buddhism stands the wear and tear of life. Buddhism is the 
creed of hope and human dignity : the creed of culture and love : 
the creed of peace and joy. Buddhism is positive monism and a 
scientific meliorism. Buddhism is as shrewed as an agnostic, 
as free in quest of truth as a thinker, and as bold and brave as 
any martyr to any system of religion, to any school of philo¬ 
sophy, or to any code of ethics. Buddhism is as broad as 
Humanity, as definite as Science, and as progressive as 
Human Thought...,,.. . 


COD 

Neither our philosophy nor ourselves believe in a God. 
least of all in one whose pronoun necessitates a capita] H. 
Our philosophy falls under the definition of Hobbes. It is 
pre-eminently the science of effects by their causes and of 
causes by therr effects, and since it is also the science of things 
deduced from first principle, as Bacon defines it, before we 
admit any ,u c h principle we must know it. and have no right 
to adm,t even its possibility. Your whole explanation is based 
upon one solitary admission made simply for argument's sake 
m October last. You were told that our knowledge was 
limited to th, 3 our solar system : ergo as philosophers who de¬ 
sired to remain worthy of that name we could not either deny 
or affirm the existence of what you termed a supreme, omni¬ 
potent. intelligent be mg 0 f some sort beyond the limits of that 
solar system, But if such an existence is not absolutely impos¬ 
sible. yet unless the uniformity of nature's law breaks at those 
limits we maintain that it i, highly improbable. Nevertheless 
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we deny most emphatically the position of ajifnosticisto in this 
directiart, and as regards the solar system, Our doctrine knows 
no compromises. It either affirm* or denies, for il never teaches 
but that which it know* to tie the truth. Therefore, we deny 
God both a* philosophers and a* Buddhist*. We know there 
are planetary and other spiritual Lives, and we know there is 
in our system no such idling as God, either personal or imper¬ 
sonal. Parahrahma is not a God e but absolute immutable law. 
nnd Is war is the effect of Avidya and Maya r ignorance ba*ed 
upon the great delusion. The word "God” was invented to 
designate the unknown cause of those effects which man has 
either admired or dreaded without understanding them* and 
since we claim and that we are able to prove what we claim — 
r.e., the knowledge of that cause and causes we are in a posi¬ 
tion to maintain there is no God or Gods behind them. 

The idea of God is not an innate but an acquired notion n 
and we have but one thing in common with theologies-—we 
teve&J the infinite. But while we assign to all the phenomena 
that proceeds from the infinite and limitless space* duration and 
motion H material, natural, sensible and ^nou?n (to us at least) 
cause, the theists assign them spiritual, supernatural and un- 
InJeJ/i gib/e and un known causes, The God of the Theologians 
is simply an imaginary' power, urc foup garau m dHolbach 
expressed it—a power which has never yet manifested itself. 
Out chief aim i* lo to deliver humanity, of this nightmare* to 
teach man virtue for its own sake* and to walk in life relying 
on himself instead of leaning on a theological crutch, that for 
countless ages was the direct cause of nearly all human misciy. 
Pantheistic we may be called—agnostic neoer, Lf people are 
willing to accept and to regard as God our ONE Life rmmut' 
able and unconscious in its eternity they may do so and thus 
keep lo one more gigantic misnomer. Bui then they will have 
to say with Spinoza that there is not and that we cannot con¬ 
ceive any other substance than God ; or as that famous and un¬ 
fortunate philosopher says in his fourteenth proposition "praetu 
Deum nequi dari nequt coneepi potest substantia — and thus 
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become pantheists, Who bul a Theologian nursed on mystery 
and the most absurd supernatural jam can imagine a self 
existent being of necessity infinite and omnipresent outside the 
manifested fiotindfess universe- The word infinite is but a 
negative which excludes the idea of bounds. It is evident that 
being independent and omnipresent cannot be limited by any¬ 
thing which is outside of himself ; that there can be nothing 
exterior to himself—not even vacuum, then where is there 
room for matter f For that manifested universe even though the 
latter limited. If we ask the theist is youi God vacuum, space 
or matter, they will reply do. And yet they hold that their God 
penetrates matter though he i$ not himself matter. When we 
speak of our One Life we also say that it penetrates, nay Is 
the essence of every atom of matter e and that therefore it not 
only has correspondence with matter but has all its properties 
likewise, etc,* hence is material, i* matter itself. How can 
intelligence proceed to emanate from non-intelligence—you 
kept asking last year. How could a highly intelligent human¬ 
ity, man the crown of reason, be evolved out of blind unin¬ 
telligent law or force 1 But once we reason on that line* I may 
ask in my turn* how could congenital idiots, non-reasoning 
animals, and the rest of "creation" have been created by or 
evcluted from, absolute Wisdom p if the latter is a thinking in¬ 
telligent being, the author and ruler of the Universe} How? 
says Dr- Clarke in his examination of the proof of the existence 
of the Divinity. "God who hath made the eye, shall he not 
see} God who hath made the ear shall he not hear}" But 
according to this mode of reasoning they would have to admit 
that in creating an idiot God is an idiot ; that he who made 
so many irrational beings, so many physical and moral monsters* 
must be an irrational being. 

We are not Advaitees, but our teaching respecting the one 
life is identical with that of the Adwaitee with regard to 
Paiabrahm . And no true philosophically brained Adwaitee will 
ever call himself an agnortic T for he knows that he Is Parabrahm 
and identical in every respect with the universal life and soul— 
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the macrocosm is the microcosm and he knows that there is no 
God apart from himself, no creator as no being. Having found 
Gnosis we cannot turn our backs on it and become agnostics. 

Were we to admit that even the highest Dyan Chohans are 
liable to err under a delusion, then there would he no reality 
for ua indeed and the occult sciences would he as great a 
chimera as that God. If there is an absurdity in denying that 
which we do not know it is still more extravagant to assign 
to it unknown laws. 

According to logic "nothing” is that of which everything 
can truly be denied and nothing can truly be affirmed. The 
idea therefore either of a Unite Or of infinite nothing is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. And yet according to theologians God 
the self existent being is a most simple, unchangeable, incor¬ 
ruptible being ; without parts, figure, motion, divisibility or 
any other such properties as we find in matter. For all such 
things so plainly and necessarily imply finiteness in their very 
nodem and are utterly inconsistent with complete infinity. 
Therefore the God here offered to the adoration of the XIXth 
century lacks every quality upon which man s mind is capable 
of fixing any Judgment, What is this in fact but a being of 
whom they can affirm nothing that is not instantly contradmted, 
Their own Bible their Revelation destroys all the moral per¬ 
ceptions they heap upon him unless indeed they call those 
qualities perfections that every Other man's reason and common 
seng£ call imperfections, odious vices and brutal wickedness. 
Nay more, he who reads our Buddhist scriptures written for the 
superstitious masses will fail to find in them a demon so vindm- 
tive. unjust, so cruel and so stupid as the celestial tyrant upon 
whom the Christians prodigally lavish their servile worship and 
on whom their theologians heap those perfections that are 
contradicted on every page of their Bible. Truly and veritably 
ynur theology has created her God but to destroy him piece¬ 
meal. Your church is the fabulous Saturn, who begets 
children but to devour them. 
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(The Unfversal Mind) 

A few reflections and arguments ought to support every 
new idea—for instance we are sure lo be taken to task for the 
following apparent contradictions. (I) Wc deny the existence 
of a thinking conscious God, on the grounds that such a God 
must either be conditioned, limited and subject to change, 
therefore not infinite, or (21 if he U represented to us as an cter 
nal unchangeable and independent being, with not a particle 
of nature in him then we answer that it is no being but an 
immutable blind principle, a hw, And yet T they will sa>% we 
believe in Dyans, or Planetarjes f'spirits" also), and endow 
them with a universal mind + and this mustf be «pfafn«ef* 

Our reasons may be briefly summed up thus: 

(I) We deny the absurd proposition that there can be* 
even in a boundless and eternal universe—two infinite eternal 
and omnipresent existences. (2) Matter we know to be eternal. 
i r g., having had no beginning (a) because matter is Nature her¬ 
self (b) because that which cannot annihilate itself and Is in¬ 
destructible exists necessarily- and therefore it could not begin 
to be, nor Can it cease to be (c) because the accumulated ex¬ 
perience of countless age*, and that of exact science show to 
us matter (or nature) acting by her own peculiar energy, of 
which not an atom b ever in an absolute state of rest, and 
therefore it must have always existed, f-e„ its materials ever 
changing form, combinations and properties, but its principles 
or elements being absolutely indestructible. 

(J) As to God—since no one has ever or at any time seen 
him or it—unless he or ff is fhe uery essence and nature of 
this bountffess eternal rmtffer, its energy and motion, we can¬ 
not regard him as either eternal or infinite or yet self existing. 
We refuse to admit a being or on existence of which we know 
absolutely nothing, because (a) there is no room for him in 
the presence of that matter whose undeniable properties and 
qualities? we know thoroughly well (b) because if he or it is but 
a part of that matter it is ridiculous to maintain that he is the 
mover and ruler of that of which he ia but a dependent part 
and (c) because if they tell us that God is a self existent pure 
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spirit independent of matter an extra cosmic deily, we answer 
that admitting even the possibility of such an impossibility, i.e., 
his existence, we yet hold that a purely immaterial spirit cannot 
be an intelligent conscious ruler nor can he have any of the 
attributes bestowed upon him by theology and thus such a God 
becomes again but a blind force. Intelligence as found in our 
Dyan Chohans, is a faculty that can appertain but to organized 
or animated being—however imponderable or rather in risible 
the materials of their organizations* Intelligence requires the 
necessity of thinking ; to think one must have ideas : ideas 
suppose senses which are physical material, and how can any¬ 
thing material belong to pure spirit? If it be objected thnt 
thought cannot be a property of matter, we will ask the reason 
why? "We must have an unanswerable proof of this assump¬ 
tion before we can accept it. Of the theologian we would 
enquire what was there to prevent his God, since he is the 
alleged creator of all—to endow matter with the faculty of 
thought ; and when answered that evidently it has not please 
Him to do so, that it ia a mystery as well an impossibility, we 
would insist upon being told why it is more impoasi c t at 
matter should produce spirit and thought, than spirit or t e 
thought of God should produce and create matter. 

We do not bow our heads in the dust before ihe mystery 
of mind—for u?e have tolved if ages a£°- Rejecting with con¬ 
tempt the theistic theory we reject as much the automate m 
theory, teaching that states of consciousness are produced by 
the marshalling of the molecules of the brain ; arid we ee aS 
little respect for that other hyjSOfhesis—the production of mole¬ 
cular motion by consciousness. Then what do we believe in, 
Well* we believe in the much laughed at phlogiston 
article "Whttt hi force and what Is matter* ? Theosophy 
September), and in what some natural philosopher* would ca 
nf'siia the incessant though perfectly imperceptible (to the 
ordinary senses! motion or efforts one body i-9 making on an¬ 
other—the pulsation ft of inert matter—its life, 

(To he cemiinued.) 

Mahatma Letters to Siimet pp- 52-56- 
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Bv S, Haldah, 


Pious C hristians believe that the non-acceptance of their 
religion by educated Indiana i, due entirely to their incapacity 
ic realize the heart of die Christian message. This is just how 
the pious Chairman of the Calcutta Missionary Conference of 
1925 accounted for the attitude of Mr, Gandhi (who was ashed 
to address the Conference so that he might say something in 
praise of Christianity, to impress his Hindu followers} towards 
the Divine revelation embodied in the Bible. It is a facile 
mode of dealing with a question which presents serious 
difficulty to Christian propagandists in India. The Chairman 
of the Conference stated with extraordinary magnanimity that 
the missionaries, as Christians, are themselves to blame for not 
revealing sufficiently to the people of India that "Christianity is 
Christ"—that "Jesus remains a figure iti com parable, unlike 
anything that India or any other cotmtty has produced." How 
do« it happen that the religion for whirl, so much is claimed 
has ailed to satisfy many of the W minds of Europe ? How 

' 3 *"* reIi tf° n >* steadily losing ground in the intellectual 

circles of European America ? Why blame the poor educated 
Indians only? The spiritual vision wilh which the heavenly 
minded missionaries are Messed is unhappily absent in men 
w ose intellect is not under the sway of authority. This is 
^hat has made the missionary's task Sisyphean. The London 

whTh Q T?a\ l926) , rcfer ! ed * the OP™*" °f Dean f hge 

Z1 hY r> ° tHer ™ S, * Ha character of 

We iJbT ^ "T “ "*** W?th <***■■* That is 
follnwe B ‘ JeS1Ji RS hy his devout 

: ? 7 . IJ mdef ^ * dnwable - blit ft i* represented differently 

m the plain test of the New Testament 

H.e Old Ido. Of the Bible .. „ Dm„e ,o,.].,i, n i. ^ 
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gradually abandoned by tins nwrt intelligent sections of 
Christians. At a religious conference held at the great Hindu 
centre of Muttra (Mathura) in India in February 16, I-C5. the 
Rcv t . Rockwell Qancy of the Methodist Mission said that the 
spirit of the true Christianity is not so much based on the 
mythology of the Bible as upon the spirit of the Oon* I& is 
indeed a sign of the times that the Bible should be referred 
to by a Christian missionary mythological lore. As to the 
spirit dI the Cross, we have heard a good deal that is shadowy 
and oracular but very little that Can be said to be clear and 
definite. 

Considered afi a record the Bible cannot be regarded as 
authentic. Canon Henson (now the Bishop of Durham) 
pleaching in Westminster Abbey in March* 1904 T said: 
The modem Christian ignored inspiration and canorucity and 
Lairing the bocks on their merits,, saw that they were very 
unequal, and that some or parts of some seemed far below the 
level of the best profane literature.' 1 The 'canon consists 
of those books of the Bible which ecclesiastical councils have 
declared to be of Divine authority. The canon of Emperor 
Constantine which contained the present number of books, 
excepting Revelation and the Epistle of James* was not 
produced till 352 A_ C Traditional Christianity is derived from 
the old Persian god Mithra (connected with the older Vedic 
god Mitra). The legend* of Mitbr&ism became incorporated in 
the simple faith of Jesus, Tertullian says that the learned of 
his days (circa 150-230) considered Mithraism and Christianity 
to be identical in all but in name, St, Jerome and other early 
Fathers were puzzled at the similarity eriating between the 
two faiths ; but. as may be expected, they ascribed it to the 
machination of the Devil. The reader will find a good deal 
of valuable in formation on this subject in Kwaja KamaJ-ud-din & 
book on "The Sources of Christianity." In the Lower House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, in the sitting of July X 1^17, 
*ome of the clergy demanded that the wording of the third 
question put to them at the ordination should be changed, as 
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they were unable conscientiously to answer it in the prescribed 
terms because they did not possess the belief demanded. The 
question and answer were as follow : 

Q Do you unfrignedly believe a U the Canonical Scrip¬ 
tures of the Old and New Testaments ? 

A. I do so believe them. 

The question was consequently changed. 

We have all noticed as students of history the remarkable 
fact that an improvement in the genera! moral tone has been, 
in Christendom, concominant to the decline of faith. 
Christianity, which is the religion of the Bible, b dearly at a 
discount in the intellectual circles of the West. Dr. Gore, 
late Bishop of Oxford, has openly declared that in the light 
of modern knowledge it was no longer possible to claim the 
Bible as an infallible historical document. He has recently 
stated, as regards the historicity of the Jesus of the Gospels, 
that acceptance of the story of Christ remains an act of 
faith. There can be nothing demonstrable in history, so he 
has added. Another dignitary of the Anglican Church, Dean 
Inge, is equally outspoken, "Large parts of the Old Testa* 

ment, he states, are a dead weight upon the intellect and 
conscience of (he modem man,"' 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Martyrdom of Swamj Sr adders and a 

With great sorrow we record the death of the great 
Sanya si Swami Sraddhananda in Delhi at the hands of a 
Mohammadan fanatic. Throughout the length and breadth 
of India the Hindu community as well as the other communi¬ 
ties have been shocked at the murderous attack of the assasin 
on the life of this illuatrious patriot who knew no defeat In 
whatever he undertook to cany through. 

At the age of 30 he conceived the great idea of the 
Gurukul which he Founded in Kangri near Hardwar. It stands 
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eib a monument of his zeal and enthusiasm in imparting 
education on the lines of ancient Gurus and Rishis. Several 
reforms were introduced by him m Arya Samaj. whose shin- 
ing light the Swami lived and worked for nearly 50 years. 
He took interest in almost everything which uplifted the 
character and aroused the national consciousness of Indians. 
His services during Martial Law days are too well known to 
mention here, when he bared his chest to the bayonets of the 
soldiers- His arduous task as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the National Congress at Amritsar in 1919 he 
accomplished with credit to all the parties concerned. Hr 
also had the unique honour of preaching from the Moham- 
madan pulpit at the Mosque in Delhi during the Hindu-Moslcm 
unity- 

It was his last and the most Important work of Suddht 
and Sanghatan that has deprived him of his Ide and made a 
martyr of him. His zeal knew no bounds to raise the un¬ 
touchables and to reclaim the converts back to the fold of 
Hinduism. It is due to the Aiya Samaj and its mighty pillars 
like Swami Sraddlmnanda that the tide of Christian proselytis¬ 
ing activities in Northern India have been stemmed- Many 
thousands of Malk&na Rajputs were brought back to Hinduism 


through his propaganda* 

Swamiji was a friend of the Buddhist community and was 
in complete sympathy with the movement for the transfer of 
the Sacred Buddha gay a Temple to the Buddhists, "llie 
cowardly murder of this great patriot has deprived the 


Buddhists one of their sincere friends. 

We express our deepest sympathy with the bereaved 

family. . • * . 

Late Mu. Gichq Sakluhai 


We deeply regret to record the death of Mr, SaktiraL the 
well known editor of the Young blast, the new Buddhist 
periodical of Japan. He was a sincere and energetic worker 
in the cause of Buddhism in Japan and his death is a distinct 
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las* to the cause VirKicJi he represented- We hope the 
Buddhists of japan will keep his memo*} 1 fresh by continuing 
the work he had begun. We offer our heartfelt sympathy to 
the bereaved family, 

# * * * 

Bcddhjst Pujgrlms to India 

During the last three months a large number of Buddhist 
devotees from various Buddhist countries came on piltiriniage 
to the holy places in India. The largest number came naturally 
from Burma and Ceylon, the two nearest countries to India 
though it is a fact than almost all Buddhist countries were re¬ 
presented, From India itself Chitagong. Bhutan, Sikkhim etc, 
have gent their quota also, 

h is apparent that the number of pilgrims are increasing 
every year rfianka to the publicity given by the Maha Bodhi 
Society and the various facilities offered to the pilgrims by the 
opening of Railways etc. It is interesting to note that the 
first organised pilgrim party' fmm Ceylon was led by the 
Anagarika Dharmapala who had visited the sacred Shrines 
once before. Before that visit it was thought in Ceylon that a 
pilgrimage to the holy places was an impossibility. But the 
ceaseless activities of the Anagarika to regain the holy Shrine at 
Buddhagaya. roused up the whole Buddhist world and pilgrims 
began to pour in every year, 

* * * * 

ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA IN KURNECALLE 
Qve& Rs, 2 h 0QG Collected for Lomxw Vjhare 

On the invitation of the Buddhists of the KumegoJIe 
district, Ceylon, the Anagarika Dharmapala visited Kurnegalle 
to-day and a public meeting of the Buddhists was held in the 
Buddhist School hall presided over by Mr. P. K. Madabapola* 
Ratemahalmaya of Hirugak Hathpatthuwa, When the 
Anagarika arrived in the company of Dr, H, K. T, de 2»Iva + 
there was a crowd of over 2,000 present. 


MULACANDBA kltj vhuba fund 
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After the Chairman had briefly introduced the victor, the 
Amiga rika addics sed the gathering. 

Dr. H, K, T, de Zilva* in addressing the gathering on 
behalf of the Reception Committee, announced that already a 
sum of Rs. J „500 had been collected in Kumegalle towards 
the building of the London Vihare and he hoped that before 
the Anagarika left the hull, the sum would be materially 
increased. 

At the close of the meeting it was announced that the 
collection towards the budding of the London Vi hare had 
reached the region of Rs. 2„0QG. 


MULAGANDHA KUTL VIHARA FUND 

(Donations Received.) 

Previously Acknowledged Rs. 42„B54-10-4. 3. N. Barua. 
Rs. 5 : Mg Ra Thaw, T.DJML E.A.C.* Bassein, Rs, 10 ; Mr. 
Jyorish Chandra Mutsuddhi, Chittagong. Rs. 2 ; Mr. 3. N. Barua, 
Rs. 5 ■ U Khine, Rs r 3 ; Revd. (J* Wisuddhachira, Re. 3 : 
Collected by V Thin* Pleader, Pyapon, Burma:—U Thin, 
Pleader, Pyapon, Rs. 50 ; DaV Myit, Land Owner, 
Pyapon, Rs. 50 ; U, San U, Pleader, Pyapon* Rs. 30 ; 
U Po Shein. Land Owner, Kyaiklat. Rs, 30 ; Daw Thar, Land 
Owner. Pyapon, Rs. 25 ; U Po Min, Land Owner, kyaiklat, 
Rs, 16, Mf + L. Taik Wet, LandOwner, Rangoon, Ra. 15; U Kin* 
Land Owner, Pyapon, Rs, 10 ; U Po Thaik, Trader* Pyapon, 
Rs, fO i LI Mating Cyi, Municipal Secretary', Pyapon, Ra, 10 ; 
U Tun Pe, Head Clerk, S.D.O/s Officer, Pyapon, Rs. 10 ; 
U Po Lin, Land Owner. Pyapon* Rs. 10 ; Daw Oh, Land 
Owner, Pyapon, Rs. 10 : Lf Po Hi a, Chairman, Kyaiklat Rank, 
Kyaiklat, Rs. 10; U Bs Thin, Rice Miller, Kyaiklat. Rtf, 10 : 
U Ba. Pe, Land Owner, Kyaiklat, Rs 10 ; U Sint, Land Owner, 
Kyaiklat, Rs. 10 : U Tun, Lund Owner* Kyaiklat Rs 10 i 
U Tha Kun + Land Owner, Kyaiklat, Rs. 10 ; U 5em Pe. Sufcn 
judge Pyapon, Rs, 10 : U Boon Swan. Pleader, Dedaye, 
Rs 10 ; V San Win, Land Owner* Pyapon, Rs. 10 : U Ba Tin, 
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Head Revenue Clerk, Pyapon, Rs. 10 ; U, Maimg Mming. 
Suhdi visional Officer, Pyapon, Rs, 10 : U Thct She. Land 
Owner, Pyapon. Rs. 10 Ko San Lrn, Trader, Semhaing* 
Kyaitdat, Rs. 10 ; Ko Ba Tlusuag, Pleaders Clerk, Pyapon* 
Rat, I0 : U Mya Than, Pleader, Pynpon, R* 5 : Mr. AJi Kec% 
General Merchant* Pyapon* R*. 5 : U San Hla, Pleader* 
Pyapon* Rs. 5 ; L "Van Thin. Bailiff, Pyapon, Ra 5 ; Mr .All 
Hec. General Merchant, Pyapon, Rs, 5 ; U Seiri Maiing* 
Township Officer, Pyapon. R.- 5 ; Mr. N. Ganguli. Pleader, 
Pyapon, Rs. 3 ; U Tha Aung. Pleader. Kyaiklai, Rs, 5 : 
U Tun Yin, Pleader, Kyaiklat, Rs. 5 * U Htnin Pleader, 
Pyapon, Rs. 3 : Daw E. Land Owner, Pi^pon* Rs, 5 ; U Po 
Lwin, Trader. Pyapon. Rs. 3 : Mr K_ K Roy. Pleader, 
Pyapon. Rs, 4 ; U Ba Thit* Deputy Bailiff* Pyapon. Rs. 4 ; 
Ko B-a OKn. Land Owner* Pyapon, Rn 3 : Ko Bo Thaw, 
Trader, Pyapon. Rj. i : U Yar Raw. Land Owner. Kani, 
Pyapon, Rs. 2 ; Ko Mpu Nyo, Head Clerk, TJ"s Court, 
Pyapon. Rs, 2 : Ko Hla Tin, Pleader's Clerk, Pynpon, Rs. 2 ; 
Ko Ra Khaing, Clerks DCs Office, Pyapon, Rs, 2 V Chit 
Swr, Head Clerk* Sessions Court. Pyapon. Rs. 2 : Mr. M. K. 
Roy, Pleader. Pyapon. Rs. 2 ; U Ba OKn, Pleader; Pynpon. 
Rs. 2 i Mr. F, R Chowdhiiry, Pleader. Pyapon, Rs. 2 ; Daw 
Lon Ma. Glny, Trader. Yandoon Maubin* Re, 1 ; L" Bo N + L 
Land Owner, Pyapon, Re, 1 r U Mautig Gyi, Trader, Pyapon. 
Re. I ; Kn Tha 5a„ Revenue Surveyor Pyapon, Re~ I : 
Ko Lun Yin, Trader. Pyapon, Re. I : Mutu Raman Chettyai, 
Money lender, fiogate* Re I : U Kya Yon, Trader, Pyapon, 
Re. I ; Ko Hpu Nyo r Cultivator, Kani, Pyapon, Re. I . Ko Po 
Lu Cultivator, Kani. Pyapon. Re. I Kq Lu Gale. Qerk, 
H.Q.M-* Court, Pyapon. Re* I * Ko Bi, Qerk, H^Q.A/s Court* 
Pyapon. Re I ; Mr. S N. Gosha!, Sanitary Inspector, Pyapon. 
Re. I ; Ko Thu PaW, Land Owner, Myingisgon* Pyapon. Re. I : 
Ko Po Han, Cultivator, fCundinc, Pyapon, Re. I ; 
TotoJ Rs. 523 ; Deduct Rs. 5/4 lor money order charge s, 
ToUf Rs. 517/12/- Grand Total 43*400/6/4, 



THE MULAGANDHA KUTl VIHARA 

AT SAKNATH , BENARES. 


The holy site known as the Deer Park at Rishi- 
pa tan a, Benares, is the moat famous in the history of our 
nohle religion. Our Lord preached the first Sermon to 
the five Bhikkhus at this hallowed spot, 2513 years ago. 
A thousand, years ago the place was sacked by the 
Mahom tna dans and the Bhikkhus were massacred. For 
a thousand years the place was in a state of desolation. 
The Maha Bodhi Society is now going to erect a Vihala 
at the sacred spot, and building operations will be started 
very soon. The estimated cost of building the Vihara 
amounts to Rs. J ,30,000, There are millions upon 
millions of BucJclI'HSis in Asia. desire that esch 

Buddhist will contribute his mite and we are sure that 
the poorest Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. 
Our Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity. He left His royal 
palaces to save all humanity. Will not the Buddhists of 
japan, Burma, Cevlon, Siam, China, Tibet, Chittagong, 
Arnkan, Cambodia, Nepal, Korea, Manchuria and 
Sikkhim co-operate with the M. B. S. to erect the shnne 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs. Mery Elizabeth Foster of 
Honolulu has paid Rs, 30.000 to the Vihara Fund. 
How much will you pay ? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank marked "Maha Bodhi 
Society" or to the General Secretary, M. B. S., 4A, 
College Square, Calcutta. 

Anacarika Dharmapala, 

Genera/ Secretary. 

Maha Bodhi Society. 



BUDDHISM in BURMESE 

If you desire to study Buddhist Religion in 
Burmese read the following monthly magazines 
(devoted exclusively lo Buddhism) from Burma—the 
land of Pagodas and Palms. 


it 


The Ledi Religious Instructor 

Annual Subs: Rs. 6/-, 

Add: 32 f S3rd Street, Rangoon* Burma, 


H 


“The Pivot of Buddhism” 

Annual Subs: Rs, 6/-* 

Add ^ Kyoukthwedan Avenue, Mandalay* Burma + 

They contain articles contributed by various 
Buddhist Burmese Pali Scholars—both clergy and 
laity + 


THE 

BRITISH BUDDHIST 

( Organ of the British Maha Badhi Society) 
EDITOR : 

THE ANACAR1KA DHARMAPALA 

Annual Subscription 4 shillings. Single copy 3 pence 
Apply to— 

" MANAGER. 

The BRmsH Buddhist, 

86, Madnley Road, Ealing 5, London 
CaltiV Add™*. 'DHARMAPALA, LONDON ' 

01 

SECRETARY, 

Maha Bodhi Society, 

4A, College Square, Calcutta. 







THE YOUNG EAST 

A monthly review in English of life and thought in 
the Far East. Indispensable to all those who desire 
correct information and right understanding of the Asiatic 
peoples. 

Contributors to 'The Young East" include some of 
the best-known Japanese, Chinese and Indian writers, 
thinkers and philosophers. 

Subscription: 4 yen per year (approximately Rfl. 6.) 

THE YOUNG EAST PUBLISHING OFFICE. 
Honcg. Tokyo, Japan. 

Cable Address:—"P aBADESHA." TO KYO. _ 

THE r- 

EASTERN BUDDHIST 

A 

BI-MONTHLY UNSECTARIAN MAGAZINE 
Decoted fo the Study oj Mahnijana Buddhism 
Published by the Eastern Buddhist Society, Kyoto. Japan. 


Ediio «— 

Daisetz Tettaro Suztra. Beatrice Lantl Suzuki 

5u bscription per year, I fi*6 Post free. 

Single Numbers, Past free, 3-4* 

THE INDIAN THINKER 

A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW OF 
Contemporary thoughts and events from the 
standpoint of Universal welfare. 

Edited hv 

N. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR. M.A. 
Trivandrum. 5. India. 

Annuo/ Subscription Rupees Three. 
(Payable in Advance.! 
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THE WORKfNiG OF THE REFORMS— 

By The Hen. Sajilu Ji>gE3Mti» Singh. 

A VICEROY UNBENDS— 

By The Hon. Mr, T. E- Moit, C-3-I- 
ALL E>ES ON I HE GOOD HOPE — 

By Df Sir Deteproud Sarradhiiiarv. 

I INDIAN 15AT ION AND THE ANGLO- INC IAN PROBLEM- 
By Rev. H. Y, Neeker. 

THE GAUHAT1 SESSION— 

By Dr, E. Futiabki Sstmamayya 
SOUTH INDIAN MEMORIES— 

By Mt. Frank Noyce* 1X1. T C3J, 

SWAM l SHRADDHANANDA 

fly Mr. (j. A. CiiandavHitai', B-A. 

WORln EVENTS— 

By Dt A. J, Sa linden, Mi 

THE JAPANESE COMPETITION IN INDIA— 

By Mr. C. C. javeri, 0.A. {Cantab.) 

INDIAN WOMEN— 

By Mi-> S- V. Rm, 

Also Views, On 

HINDU-MUSLIM ENTENTE— 

By Klmn Bahadur Simile Abdul Qodii 
THE DEFENCE OF INDIA— 

By Sir P. S. Sivaswaim Aiyer. 

THE FAILURE OF DYARCHY— 

By Mt. S Srklvua lycugir. 

Congress flr Conferences 

A* in p zev i r Li« ye An tk:* Number contains a. sncctnct Account ol 
die proceeding of the Cqo|h» f the FeddalLcn, the Muslim League, 
t h& Chrulian Conference, thn Hindu Sahha. ike Ceylon Comgreas and 
other giiKcriiiff, 

QuTOhT* AL r TDfllGCfUPH¥ 

Another in^laJjnenS nS Mahatma OandhlT Autobiography which 
has betn appearing in tku Review since Mt|tfa 1926 jfl published, 

Jlujstputton 

Tliit Number i? profusely illustrated, with the portraits nf ikr 
late and ptnenl Emperor and Empreaa of japan and rjf ibe President* 
of the Cnngrc&fe and lh* various Conference*, There are do Ifp 
that! 24 portraits In alL 

PRICE a (EfGHT) ANNAS 

This (the January) Number j* given free to all those whu anml 
themselve* as iuWuLbrts for ike current year by paying Rp, Five- 
One yean subserLptiim in advance V.P.P’a will jwt be aciriL Send 
M-O, For R« 5 fir cheque fw Rj_ S-4 as. 


G A* N&tei&n fi 1 Coh George Town, Mndrsi. 






POPULAR EOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


Rs. A. 


The ESSENCE of Buddhism, hy P Lahshmi N«mu I 8 
Four Great Religions, by Dr. Annie Bceant 0 

(Includes Buddhism at one of thrm—Conven¬ 
tion Lee turns of 18%} n Q 

The Four NopI£ I RUTHS, by the Bhikkhu Silacara 0 
Golden Rules of Buddhism, Compiled from tV 

Ban* Book*, by H, S^Okc-tt ■ 0 2 

Gotvma the Buddha, by F. I- \\oodw&rd. M.A. 0 i 
TH'li GHEA1 Teachers, by G- Herbert Whyte 1 0 

(Describes the Life of Gautama Buddha as 
one of them}. 

Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, by 
Phanindranalh Bose. M.A. 

Goth “ 

Board ■■■ — ■■ - L U 

The Life of Buddha and rrs Lessons, 


by H. 3. Olcott 


^rajic^i _______ 

THE INDIAN BOOKSHOPS 



111 Y.M.I.A BuiIJ.d E i,G. T„ 
(21 134. ffnal Rond. 


READ & SUBSCRIBE 


THE VED1C MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR RAMA DEVA. 

A high etnas monthly, devoted to Vedic Religion, 
Indian History, Oriental Philosophy and Economics. It 
is widely read by all interested in the resuscitation ot 
-WirnI Civilization of India and re juvenation of Vedic 
Religion and Philosophy. It is the cheapest monthly- of 
its kind in India and is an excellent medium for adver- 


The }ndiart Spectator "We commend this magazine 
which is being conducted on brand and catholic line a find 
in a spirit of absolute independence and fearless regard 
/dr truth, to the notice of all who me interested not only 
in the Vedic law and literature but in the regeneration ot 

the Country/’ Subscription Rote* Rs. 5/- Inlands Foreign 
10 Shillings- Single Copy ft As. Get one Sample Copy 
to-day. For advertisements please write to The Manager 
Vedic Magazine, Gurudatt Bhavatl* Lahore, Fanfah. 















HALF RATE!! 

FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 

Original Prices. Half Prices. 

Rs. 7, 


FREE OFFER!! 


22-ct, Rolled Gold Wrist Watches. 
With guarantee stamp of ten 
years on the dial. Supplied with 
hne Silk strap. Any shape anv 
design. 

Write now to save disappointment. 
Sale price R$. 7 only. 

Swan House, 

P. B. 508 P.T. Madras. 


TRY ONCE. 

Our Registered "C" Time- 
piece is given away free to 
every purchaser of our Regd. 
Tara Lever 18-ct. Rolled Gold 
Pocket Watch Guaranteed 
stamp on the dial for five 
yearn. The reliable time¬ 
keeper. second to none. 

Price of Tara Lever Pocket 
Watch with T Regd. 

Time-piece. Rs. 5. 

Write for— CAPTAIN WATCH Co. 

Post Box 265. MADRAS. 


Remember 


Make a note 


“TIC- 


“ TIC- 


TAX” 

CLOCKS 

Regd. 

The beat, the cheapest 
and the most econo¬ 
mical wall Clock, 


TAX” 

Regd. 

The German Clock 
with superior mecha¬ 
nism. The only 
decorative household 
wall Clock. 

Guaranteed for 

three years. 


PRICE RUPEES THREE 

Peter Watch Co. P.B. 27 . Madras 
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Founded by hie Anagarika H Dharmafala 

TTTfrll tffiprfwir 

firm wni fwjfirtf fw^ir w l 

qfMlAin irwiW mrc* tf^qRy < yfttirf irK^fW * 

"Go ye t 0 Bhikkhtt*, and harder forth tor the guin of the 
many, /or fhe ujef/are o/ ific man^ in compturion /or the uKjrW p 
/or the good* for the gain, for the welfare of god* and men* 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhus ¥ the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pure/*— MaHAVAGGA. VlNAYA PlTAKA* 
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THE WAISAKHA CELEBRATIONS 

The thrice sacred festival in commemoration of the Birth, 
Enlightenment and Parinibbana of the Buddha Sakya muni 
will be held on the 16th May. 1927 at ‘ The Foster House.” 
London, the Sri Dhaimarajikii Viham + Calcutta, Mrs, Foster 
Hall, Madras and also at the holy places sacred to the 
Buddhists, ufe- t LumhinU Buddhagaya, Benares. and Kusinara. 

The Executive Committee of the Maha Bodhi Society 
expects Buddhists of Burma* Ceylon and India would send 
their contributions to the Honorary Treasurer, Maha Bodhi 
Society* 4/A College Square. Calcutta, 

The Anagari^a Dkarmafala 

General Secretary. 

M* Br 3, 
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‘ nr.' 

Symbol of Truth a eternal light 
That shineth through this earthly night. 

To guide our steps upon the Path of Right_ 

Our holy sign. 

The Swastika. 

Symbol of blessed liberty. 

Release from passion a slavery. 

From birth and death h from mortal misery —- 
Out holy sign* 

The Swastika, 

Symbol of love that doth embrace 
With pure companion's tender grace 

All them that live, of every kind and race __ 

Our holy sign. 

The Swastika, 

Symbol of immortality. 

Life infinite, otir destiny. 

Nirvana's realm of calm feisty— 

Our holy sign. 

The Swastika, 

*. y mbol of film whose name we bless 
Buddha, the Sun of Ri^t eouafteM( 

whom we in reverence u oui Lord confess— 
Our holy tign, 

The Swastika. 
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Symbol that marks the Doctrine pure,. 

The Law that ever shall endure. 

"Wherein for all there is a refuge sure— 

Our holy sign. 

The Swaatika* 

Symbol that hath For ages stood. 

Sign of the Holy Brotherhood* 

Of them that seek in Truth Lhc highest good— 
Our holy sign. 

The Swastika. 

O may our lives the virtues share 

Of Him whose sacred name we bear. 

That worthily we may His symbol wear. 

Our holy sign. 

The Swastika. 

A, R. ZORN, 


THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

CHAPTER XV: ON TlKANDAKJ. 

(Continued from page 59 of (he Iasi issue ) 

(4> Consciousness of Impurity. 

On one occasion the Exalted One was sojourning at Saketa 
in Tikandaki Wood. Then the Exalted One addressed the 
brethren thus: "O Brethren 1 * “Yea Lord" the brethren 
responded to the Exalted One. The Exalted One spake thus :— 

'Good indeed, brethren, if a brother from time to time 
were to dwell in the consciousness of the impurity of that which 
ii pleasant l good indeed, brethren, if a brother from time to 
time were to dwell in the consciousness of that which is un- 
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pleasant as agreeable i good indeed, brethren p if a brother 
from time to time were to well in the consciousness of the 
impurity of both that which is pleasant and unpleasant ; good 
indeed, brethren, if a brother from time to tittle were to dwell 
in the consciousness of both that which is pleasant and un¬ 
pleasant as agreeable ; and good indeed, brethren, if a brother 
from time to time were to dw T ell. mindful and self-possessed, 
in poised equanimity. having completely renounced both that 
which is pleasant and unpleasant r For what purpose, brethren, 
does a brother dwell in the consciousness of the impurity of 
that which is pleasant? 

In order that lust may not ari*e In me as regards lustful 
thoughts : thus does a brother, O brethren, dwell in the con¬ 
sciousness of the impurity of that which is pleasant. Similarly 
as regards" hateful' thoughts and also thoughts 'leading to in¬ 
fatuation/ ‘May not hate arise in me as regards hateful 
thoughts' and may not infatuation arise in me as regards 
thoughts leading to infatuation. For what purpose, brethren, 
does a brother dwell in the consciouiiness of the impurity of 
both that which is pleasant and unpleasant? 

'May not lust arise in me as regards lustful thoughts and 
may not hate arise in me as regards hateful thoughts/ Even 
thus, brethren, does a brother dwell in the consciousness of the 
impurity of that which is pleasant and unpleasant. For what 
purpose, brethren H does a brother dwell In the consciousness 
of that which is pleasant and that which is unpleasant ns agree¬ 
able ? 

'May not hate arise in me as regards hateful thoughts and 
may not lust arise in me as regards lustful thoughts. Even 
thus, brethren, does a brother dwell in the consciousness of 
that which is pleasant and that which is unpleasant as agree- 
able.' For what purpose B brethren, does a brother dwell, 
mindful and self-possessed, in equanimity, having completely 
renounced both that which is pleasant and that which is un¬ 
pleasant? 

'May not lust arise in me as regards any thoughts of lust 
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touching anything anywhere.' Similarly as regards ‘hateful 
thoughts and thoughts of infatuation.' Even thus does a 
brother dwell mindful and self-possessed in equanimity, having 
completely renounced both that which is pleasant and that 
which is unpleasant. 

(5J Five Precepts. 

He who is endowed, brethren, with five things falls into a 
state of woe, even as a load is laid down. With what five? 

He kills, he steals, he commits impurity, he lies and drinks 
fermented liquor. 

He who is endowed, brethren, with five thing.- goes to a 
state of bliss, even as a load is laid down. With what five? 

He abstains from the above five misdeeds 

(6| Bad Associate, 

Brethren, a friendly brother endowed with these five things 
should not be associated with. 

With what five? 

Hr engages in (secular) occupations, he indulges in law¬ 
suits, he is an opponent of leading elders, be is occupied in 
long journeys and wanders about aimlessly, and is unable 
from time to time to instruct, incite, gladden and delight with 
religious conversation* 

Brethren, a friendly brother endowed with these five things 
should be associated with. With what five? 

[Repeat the converse of the above five.l 

(7) Worthy and Unworthy Cifts. 

There ate. brethren, these five unworthy gifts. What five? 

One gives carelessly, he gives without regard, he gives not 
with his own hand, he throws away,* he gives without Faith 
in results. There are brethren, these five worthy gifts. What 

five J 

[The converse of the a bove five.] _____ 


■ Com? ■ -nfl 


fLiWnterem dcii-he give* not contimi*ify. 
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(8) Worthy Gifts. 

There are, brethren, these five worthy gilts. What five ? 

One gives a gift with faith, he gives a gift with care. he 
gives a gift at the (proper) time, he gives a gift without holding 
back* * and he gives a gift without impairing himself or others. 

Having indeed, brethren,, given a gilt with faith, whereso 
ever the result of the gift ripens, he becomes opulent, wealthy 
and full of resources, handsome, fair to behold and endowed 
with the highest beauty of complexion. 

Having indeed* brethren, given a gift with care, whereso¬ 
ever the result of the gift ripens* he becomes opulent, wealthy 
and full of resources, and whatsoever children, wives, servants, 
messengers and labourers he has they also pay attenton, lend 
ear to him and apply their minds to understand fits wishes. 

Having indeed, brethren, given a gift at the [proper) time, 
wheresoever the result of the gift ripens he becomes opulent, 
wealthy and lull of resources and at the right time he gets 
abundant riches. 

Having indeed, brethren, given a gift without holding 
back, wheresoever the result of the gift ripens he becomes 
opulent, wealthy and full of resources, and bends hi a mind 
towards the excessive enjoyment of the five sensual pleasures. 

Having indeed, brethren* given a gift without impairing 
himself or others, wheresoever the result of the gift ripens he 
becomes opulent> wealthy and full of resources, and to his 
riches no misfortune happens, either from fire, water,, the 
rajah, thief, or unpleasant heirs.* 

Verily, brethren, there are these five worthy gifts, 

(91 Decline (?) 

These five things, brethren, lead to the decline of an 
occasionally* emancipated brother. What five} 

* Tht leading of Ceylon tort which w* adapt Jf to be prefeffed to 
P, T + 5. edition which gWe* appigata Vfl dfinudefo Vtf. 

* P. T. S- t)fcet. gives 'finally emancipated/ 'finally' 
for StmrMijpfl If in thl» context cleaily wrong. 
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Taking pleasure in woiUy activity, in talk, in sleep, in 
company, and he does not contemplate as with an emancipated 
mind. 

These five things, brethren, lead to the non-decline of an 
Occasionally emancipated mind. What five ? 

|Repeat the Convene of the above.] 

{[Of Decline (b> 

Substitute unguardednesa of the gense-dooTs* and 'immo- 
demtion in eating* for the last two factors of Discourse 9. 

Chapter XV: On Tikandaki ends. 

A. D. Jayastjndara. 


IS THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA, SCIENCE ? 

By Dr. George Grimm, 

(Continued from page 74 of the lust issue.) 

HI 

In practice itself, again H everything depends upon this, that 
the goal to be reached by practical work shall be pointed out as 
clearly as possible- Towards an unknown goal one simply 
cannot strive. It would be precisely as if one should want 
to mount a tower which one in no way percrived. (Digha Nik). 
And even a known goal one can only earnestly strive towards, 
and reach, if rt is not only generally but also so exactly known, 
that one perceives its genuine kernel : The ultimate end of all 
human striving is happiness- But such an indefinite, circum¬ 
scribed goal offers no kind of hand-hold for its realisation. 
The question is rather as to what it is in which happiness 
really consists. The direction becomes somewhat more clear 
if one says : Happiness is that condition towards which my 
totif inclines. But even this is not yet enough, Rea] happiness 
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13 only enduring satisfaction of wilL This goes so far that this 
requirement of endujrtngne&s must coincide directly with etcmai 
happiness if it is to be able to satisfy our will per/edh/, Even 
if I could make possible to a man a single lifetime of countless 
billions of years irradiated all through with pleasant sensations p 
yet. if after the passage of this huge length of life, death came 
upon himi the sorrow over the then supervening min of that life 
of delight would break over him with the same force as if he 
had been able to enjoy it only (or twenty years. Man thus 
demands, in other words* that the state towards which his will 
inclines, should absolutely never cease again, thus, precisely, 
should be what we call eternal. Of this there can be no doubt 
whatever. Even the most "enlightened" modern scientific 
investigator* for whom it is a settled affair that with death he 
falls prey to annihilation, will accept this assumed fact only 
under necessity. At the moment when one might point out 
to him a way, paspable by him. of escaping death T unques¬ 
tionably he also would clutch at it with both hands. This, 
however* makes it obvious that deep in the essence of every 
man dwells the wish, nay, the longing for a state which, for 
the rest, recognised aEtecablc. is deathless and therewith 
eternal- Is there any one who dares seriously dispute that? 
Therewith, we also have the fact, that the longing for such a 
deathless state is to be regarded as the effluence of the human 
essence. For whnt dwells equally in all men of the past, the 
present* and the future* under all circumstances, that surely 
must be an effluence of their essence. This alone ought to set 
Messieurs the modem naturalists'thinking: The longing for an 
eternal* deathless state constitutes an effluence of our essence. 
Would that be possible if we ourselves were not eternal ? How 
should a longing after the eternal be able to spring up out of 
an essentially transient being? To an essentially transient 
being the eternal munt be contrary to his nature, and on that 
very account also disgusting, nay, fcmblel Therewith it 
stands established that the genuine goal of every man is a 
deathless state in which one experiences no kind of unpleasant 
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thing. But also th is fixing of our goal a s a deathless state of 
innermost self-satisfaction does not yet suffice. In this form is 
mure or less acknowledged* the goal of a/f religions. A yet 
closer determination of the nature of thb self-STiris!action it 
necessary! Whoso strive* R f(er eternal life has a quite other 
goal than he who craves after eternal rest. Both goals may 
indeed tit fhemsefees seem worthy of being striven after. But 
they are distinguished essentially from each other through this, 
that one of these two goals k eternal frfe* is in itself impossible* 
because all life is essentially bound to matter, and therefore 
shares the fate of the latter, transiency ; whilst the other goal, 
eternal pence, is quite well to be reached i I merely have to 
hold my self still- The Christian has as his goal, eternal life ; 
the goal of ancient India, already before the days of the 
Buddha, was. 'The eternal state of holy peace/' 

The concept of peace signifies something purely negative. 
It states at bottom nothing about myself, but only that every 
thirst dwelling within me. or all wishes du'eJJrng within me T 
have come to rest, [f this thirst, if all wishes, for ever are 
gone to sleep, then 1 fiatfe peace,, let it* for the rest, be ever so 
unpeaceful all round me. It is exactly as if one spoke of a 
peaceful house* when it is no longer filled with the tumult of its 
inmates, alien to its own nature. 

Every being feels any unsatisfied thirst or wish dwelling 
withm him. as torment ; for which very reason one speaks of 
a tormenting thirst or lormendng wishes. This lortnent of an 
unsatisfied thirst* through this thirst taking on the form of 
passion* may become so great that one compares it directly 
with the unbearable pain of burning, and by the same token k 
compare* thirst itself to fire, and accordingly also, tfpeaks of n 
flaming^ of a btming, passion. For this very reason, however, 
when this thirst, this passion * has definitively tome to rest, 
one speak* of its extinction ; and further, one speaks of a man 
who in consequence of a shattering blow of misfortune has lost 
thin passion for ever, an an extingui*hcd man. He no longer 
gfoLCB ; he is become tool. Thus* then, it is understood that 
2 
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for him who finds the highest happiness precisely in being free 
from the torment of unsatisfied thiral, of unsatisfied wishes, the 
three concepts of happiness, peace, and extinction, melt into 
one another ; which in fact is how iKc old Pal! language gives 
expression to it, inasmuch e^b tn it the word h *nibblyati" 
signifies ns well, it is blessed, r as, *“it is extinguished/’ 
And thus now ’it is understandable that in ancient India, 
already before the time of the Buddha, and more, in his own 
era, outside, and independent of. his Teaching, the ideal of 
happiness and bliss was called /Viriona, which just signifies 
extinction, namely, the extinction pf the torment of unsatisfied 
craving. That is confirmed for ns in the 75th Discourse of the 
Majjhima Nikaya itself. There MfignndiyH says to the Buddha : 
"Also I have heard it, O Gotama, the word of former wan¬ 
derers and their masters and old masters: "Health jb the highest 
good— Nirvana the highest blessedness/ <T and the Buddha 
confirms it with the word: Msgandlya, the other ascetics and 
wanderers Eire blind and eyeless, know nothing of health, see 
nothing of Nirvana, and yet they utter the saying: ‘Health is 
the highest good—Nirvana the highest blessedness/ That has 
now among the people gradually become a common prquerfc/ 1 
There at the same time M.^gandiya confirm* for us that Nirvana 
as a matter of fact was understood as the state of freedom 
from all unsatisfied wishes inasmuch as, to the Buddha’s ques¬ 
tion a 8 to what ftp understood by health and Nirvana, he 
replied r Thai, G Cotama. which health means, that same, 
does Nirvana mean. Thus now, O Gotama, l am healthy : 
nothing h the mtitier wrtli me/ That this was the general 
underrilandirg of the time, we see algo from the Digha Nikaya. 
1 . 2. 3. where indeed the pleasure which arises when the thirst 
which fil] 9 us rhrough our plunging into the whirlpool of the 
enjoyments of the sense* can he temporarily subdued, is called. 
Nirvana already attained in this life, "Monks* there are 
Santanas and Brahmanaa who believe in Nirvina already in 
ihiBvmb]e^oT\d, If the I in the possession and usufruct of 
the fivefold enjoyments of the wwes, rejoices in them p the 
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/, precisely through this, has reached the true Nirvana in visible 
existence. The sect of Jains contemporary with the Buddha, 
however, defined the concept of Nirvana which they actually 
applied tor the specification of their goal, as freedom from puin 
and aorroir, thus, frojn tlie symptoms of unf u l fi lled wishes [ 
"What is called Nirvana, oi freedom from pain, or perfect 

perfection i ..It is the sure and peaceful stale which lhe great 

wise ones reach. Those wise ones who reach it are free 

from sorrows, they have made an end of the stream of 
existence.' * And thus also in the Brahman icui Mahabhaiata. 
which only arose some time after the death of the Buddha we 
find Nirvana described as the Nirvana free from sickness. 
Even a thousand years after the death of the Buddha, in India 
men were dear as to this signification of Nirvana, as the follow¬ 
ing words of Shankma guarantee! 'After the darkness of 
their ignorance has been chased away, then opens to them 
a* the highest goal, the eternal, perfect Nirvana. In this they 
take their refuge." ¥ai the test, already in the Anmeya 
UpanUhad there is talk of NirvEna. According to this, how¬ 
ever. the concept of Nirvana in ancient India, from the very 
beginning was a thoroughly unambiguous one, filled with a 
quite definite content, signifying precisely the highest well- 
being in the extinction of all unrest. In particular, it never 
occurred to any onr In ancient India when he heard the word 
Nirvana, to think of his own annihilation. 1 o this idea the 
concept Nirvana stood in no sort of relation whatever. 

It was this stale of affairs with which the Buddha found 
himself confronted when for him it was a question of translat¬ 
ing into an abstract concept the goal found by him, and at 
the same time, to denominate it by a word os completely 
appropriate as possible. As we know, he also chose the word 
Nirvana. And simply by this alone, even if one had heard 
nothing else about hi* Teaching, one could determine the goal 
taught by him as a perfect well being in the extinction of »U 
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wishes, and therewith, of all painful feelings. It was left only 
to a much later time, of course*, also to our mentally brutalised 
a^e, to interpret the word Nirvana in the sense of one's own 
annihilation p and thereby to document Its complete incapacity 
lapse to a correct norma/ thinking I Gr does any normal mind 
connect with the sentence : "The lamp is extinguished," or 
a volcano is extinguished," or "a star is extbigubshed/* the 
idea that now the lamp, the volcano, the star is annihilated? 
Would not even, one whose words were thus misinterpreted, 
full of astonishment, exclaim : "Really, my friend, are you 
out of youi senses that you no longer even know the difference 
between extinction and annihilation? Extinction means just 
that these things no longer ^/olo f Extinction is thus simply 
the same as no longer t& hum ; it is the same as, to have 
become cooL On this account it is said In the Theriglthl 
15 and 34: "In that I have tom out thirst with Its root, have 
I become cool r extinguished/* "In such thought dwelling, 
hankenng was completely uprooted, turning destroyed, I have 
become cool, extinguished/' In the Majjhima Nikisya, how¬ 
ever, it is said ■ He is already during his lifetime no longer 
hungry ; he is extinguished* become coof. feels himself well, 
dwells with self become holy/* Doe* it not become evident 
from all this what a confusion of ideas, and at the same time* 
what a tangle of thought must have prevailed in the heads of 
those who concluded from the fact that the Buddha taught as 
the highest blessedness, extinction. Nirvana, that whoever 
washed to realise this goal, must annihilate himself? Which 
self-annihilation, then, for the rest, one must declare to have 
been the genera/ religious ideal of ancient India, precisely 
because Nirvana was the general religious ideal of ancient India, 
Through what, then, is the Nirvana of the Buddha distin¬ 
guishable from the Nirvana of the other Indian seekers for 
salvation? It is differentiated in point of that which must be 
extinguished! : and it h differentiated in the incomparable clear¬ 
ness with which the Buddha in the surpassing sharpness of his 
understanding, has known how to make "understandable to 
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every man of understanding* H this goal also, through its transla¬ 
tion into abstract concepts. Aa already explained, in ancient 
India in the Buddha's day, men already were quite clear 
generally on this point, that true happiness consisted in the 
extinction of all tormenting thirst, of all tormenting wishes. 
But all. without exception all, exactly like the men of our day, 
sought to reach this state by trying to satisfy the thirst, the 
wishes, in procuring the object towards which the thirst, the 
wishes were directed. Whoever" s thirst was directed towards 
the crude enjoyments of the senses, he. as already said, had 
Found his Nirvana if this thirst in the unchecked enjoyment of 
the senses came to rest. Whoever'a thirst was directed towards 
the pleasureable feelings of the Absorptions, for him Nirvana 
consisted precisely in these Absorptions, as is moreover set 
forth in Digha Niklya 1, 3- And whoever longed after the 
realm of nothingness* or the boundary of possible perception h 
thus, "the summit of perception/' where one merely atill per¬ 
ceives that all perception, for the rest, is removed, found tire 
‘incomparable surety. Nirvana/' precisely in these conditions, 
as is to be learned from MajjhirsiH Nikaya 26, Thai also all 
these satisfactions of thirst were fugitive, transient, and that 
therefore the real final quieting, and therewith the true Nirvana, 
whs only to be reached through this, that the thirst, the will 
itself must be killed out, extirpated, root and branch, so that 
to all eternity it " could never more sprout, never more 
flourish,"—this, none suspected ! The problem of the annJJrffc- 
tion of the will, outside of tbe Buddha's Teaching, was equally 
as little known in India as it was in the West until Schopem 
Hauer* And thus, then, the Nirvana of ancient India is at 
bottom only a temporary extinction of the torment of unsatisfied 
willing through its satisfaction, and precisely thereby alio only 
a temporary Nirvana. The Nirvana of the Buddha, however, is 
the remainder-less, eternal extinction of thirst, of witling it*elf 
as the genuine and hna| cause of all suffering, and therewith 
"the perfect Nirvlna/" 

And precisely m f/n'j determination of the Nirvana-stair in 
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union with th e pointing out o( the way to its re alba tie □. lies 
the titanic quality of the Buddha, compared with whom all 
other seekers of Nirvana of ancient India shrivel up to tiny 
dwarfs e they off regard— -again* eaterdy as with us—their willing 
as an miimpeachahk, holy thing - l and are -distinguished one 
from the other only in the manner of its satisfaction, thus, not 
in principle, not even in the mlcnaity, hut only in the quality, 
of their willing. Whoever regards the realm of nothingness as 
the highest, his willing or impulsion concentrates itself upon the 
reaching of this supposed, genuine good with the same vehem¬ 
ence with which an annualised man longs for the pleasure able 
sensations of a drunken carousal. They all stU] remain within 
the world of sensuous perception. Whoso, however, has 
killed out willing itself, really killed it out, so that he thus no 
longer at all wills anything, no kind of perceptions, nay, no 
longer at all any sensation of any sort or kind whatsoever, and 
therewith also no corporeal organism, and therewith no longer 
any consciousness, h^ slips right out o/ the whole world as the 
all-embracing concept of all that h in any way knowable. He 
is distinguished from all the others in principle. The better of 
these others resemble aeronauts which soar, the one and three 
thousand, die second, six thousand, the third fifteen thousand, 
the fourth perhaps thirty thousand feet into the air* but alt only 
again to return to the earth. A Buddha however, with his 
remamderdtss annihilation of all willing itself, reecmbles one 
who, to use an impossible ciomp^isoii, with his airship raises 
Himself so high into (he pure aether that he Soars clean out of 
the sphere of the earth's attraction, and thereupon la lost for 
ever, without return* in the infinitudes of cosmic space. 

And this quite unique giant cognition the Buddha has 
known how to translate into apparently childishly simple words, 
* a The visible Nirvana, no men say. Lord Gotama. In how far. 
now, is Nirvana visible, present* Inviting to come and see, 
understandable to every man of understanding ? ,F —" Whoso, 
Brahmin P experiences the complete, remainder-less disappear¬ 
ing of Greed, the complete, remainder-less disappearing of 
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Hate, the complete, remainder less disappearanc e of Delusion, 
for him. Brahmin, is Nirvana visible, present, inviting to come 
and see, understandable to every—(I)—man of understanding, 

tv. 

Do you now understand what a Buddha is ? Do you 
scientists understand that the Buddha >s the Kin# of all science, 
and that his Dhatnma—if the Lord of the World did not feel 
himself superior to the Doctrine of the Sublime One. i.e,. if 
there were among us an Uriconceiied and therewith a really 
objective striving after the truth—would simply have to be 
taught at every University? To be sure, not as philosophy! 
a Buddha does not torment himself with insoluble problems l 
also, not as psychology : his Doctrine it much mote ; also not 
theology! a Buddha smiles at God and gods, as ordinarily 
understood : but as tmioersal pathology. The whole Doctrine 
of the Buddha is simply m all its parts nothing more than a 
complex of facta of experience obtained with the norma? sense- 
apparatus and closely joined together in unique reflexion bom 
the highest, all-overseeing standpoint into a ipsfem of 
perfect harmony giving the manner, the origin, the possibi¬ 
lity. of the removal and practical healing of out primordial 
sicfenes-i of UtitBng in absolutely incontestable, ofeufously correct 
fashion ; and so treated that one can test in oneself this correct- 
ness nt every moment. 

To tse sure, good care is taken that the Ruddha 9 Doctrine 
in this form will never be taught at our Universities. For tbi* 
it is too sublime. For this a race must first arise that is capable 
of a reaUy objective, thus a genuinely scientific, treatment of 
the question as to whether life in fact is worth living. That, 
again, however, would presuppose men who felt within them¬ 
selves the primordial strength also, in ectunl fact, to have done 
with the whole world, if the scientific investigation of that 
question should happen to lead to such denial. For only with 
that which, in case it proves correct, one also is willing to 
carry out. docs one in general'occupy oneself. Out of this 
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kinil ol timber, however, present-day humanity, especially its 
scientific representatives, is not hewtt. On the contrary, it ip 
precisely the latter, before every one else, who cry "Murder I 
Help I" when one ventures la even only to sketch out the 
problem of the overcoming of the world, and therewith, of the 
annihilation of the phenomenon of life ; and every book that 
arrives at the denial of life, already just on that account, is 
disreputable ; which opinion a professor gave expression to 
in the words he used of the present writer s principal work, 
"The Doctrine of the Buddha," that "opart from in tendency” 
it was a good book 1 Yes, it was Gjrllenip. distinguished by 
receiving the Nobel prize for literature, who enunciated the 
thesis (hat a modem scientific work ought to have no tendency 
at all. when, with reference to "The Doctrine of the Buddha," 
he wrote that the quality of a whole-hen fled adherent of a 
doctrine, where it was a question of judgment and evaluation, 
acted upon the expounder as an obstacle, nay. often as an 
insurmountable obstacle I A* if one could not have become 
the whole-hearted adherent of a doctrine precisely by this, 
that in year-long, unwearied, most strenuous mental labour, 
and with the most difficult intellectual struggles for the clearing 
up of one's own scepticism which again and ever again kept 
pushing itself forward, one has convinced oneself of the com¬ 
pelling logic, nay, the inner self-demonstration of the doctrine. 
But, to be sure, in order to understand this standpoint, a man 
must first himself in equally Unwearied, year-long, most stre¬ 
nuous mental labour, and with the most difficult intellectual 
struggles test the Bndttha * Doctrine aa it is here set forth , 
instead of, after just one cursory leading, with a comfortable 
feeling of the superiority, yea, the unsurpassnblenes* of his own 
“world-view,'* letting fall his verdict, But for this, men no 
longer have time, no longer have desire. Indeed it is merely 
a question of the problem of true happiness, merely of the 
problem as to what may become of us after death, merely of 
the problem of our eternal destiny. And who to-day wants to 
be bothered with such trifles 1 
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And so + then* let the foundation telenet of the foundation 
phenomenon of life as such remain reserved for those few who* 
leaving the dead to bury their dead, ' themselves their own 
light, with the Doctrine as their light/' in their quiet chamber 
seek to find their way back to their own primal ground. 

(Concluded.) 


MY TRIP TO ENGLAND 

Before 1 left India I had cabled to Rev : Dharmapala if l 
could put up m the Buddhist Home* which had been 
announced in the Mahabodhi Journal but he bad changed hw 
residence. An intimation was received by me that the cable 
could not be delivered- In London 1 could not at first trace 
bis address but I chanced to come acre** a Sinhalese gentleman 
who was to preside at the Sinhalese student's annual dinner to 
which the Mahatma was also invited. He informed him of 
my arrival. It was arranged that we were to meet at Holborn 
Restaurant where the dinner was to be given. We met there 
as previously arranged and embraced each other. He told mr 
that a house had been bought in S6 + Madley Street. Eaiing H nine 
miles from London which wafl christened ’Foster House, after 
the name of Mrs Foster of Honlulu* a benefactress of the 
Mahabodhi Society. On account of Prof : Vikram Singh and 
his wife occupying the upper storey there was of course no 
room for me in this newly bought house. The dinner was a 
subscription dinner and 1 joined it after paying my quota, 
Mr, Ramsay Macdonald was the principal guest of the even¬ 
ing, interesting speeches were made. The dinner was a great 
success except that Buddhist* eating meat and drinking liquor 
was not a pleasing sight for me. I admire the brotherly love 
and patriotic spirit of Sinhalese students in contrast with the 
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apathy of the Indian students there. The group of guests in- 
eluding myself with my Pun ja bee p agree was photographed. 
We had not left the dining hall when proofs of the photo were 
shown to us. Of course I bought a copy as commemorative el 
a most interesting gathering in England. 

Some days after I evailed myself of an invitation to tea at 
Buddhistic home ’' Mrs. Vikram Singh was very pleased to 
moot me. I cannot find words how to express my thanks to 
her for her courtesy and hospitality. During our conversation 
Mahatmajee told me that this lady wag a Sanskrit student and 
was able to recite Sanskrit stanzas of some Sanskrit classics with 
perfect case and faultless pronunciation. He was full of praises 
for this sympathetic and affectionate lady. 

Not finding accomodation in Foster House 3 had to stay 
on in Kings Lynn, (99, Gower Street) but I paid three more 
visits to Mahatmajee, I carted off the bags of rice, flour, 
pulses, dried vegetables, spices and cooking utensils for 
Mahatma's use in addition to a small bed I had brought with 
me from India. It is a rule in England not to permit any 
stranger to enter the kitchen and it was with gome difficulty" 
that the cook allowed me to open the boxes containing the 
above articles in the kitchen. She told me that none of these 
was of any use. Before 1 left London all these things were 
given to Major Kakumat Rai who afterwards told me that they 
were very well utilised. 

Every time I went to Ealing I received fresh inspiration 
from Mahatmajee. He tried to persuade me to leave India 
and settle m the Buddhist Home and edit a Buddhist journal 
he wa* then contemplating issuing. He told me that he had 
taken a return ticket in a Japanese boat and that be will, after 
temporary return to Ceylon and India, come again to England to 
preach Buddhism to the English people. Needless to say he 
is a man of strong determination. After my return to India 1 
received a copy of ’The British Buddhist/ I have not yet 
promised to accompany him to England in March which he 
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had strongly urged me to do. 1 cannot say when will my 
Karma extricate me from the mire in which 1 am knee deep at 
present amidst so many domestic worries. 

She OKA RAIN 


JOURNEYING TO NIRVANA 

Another lecture of the interesting series on Buddhism 
by Rev. Mahinda of the Maitriya Hall. Bambabpitiyn, Ceylon, 
which are being broadcast from the Central Telegraph Office 
was delivered on the 13th January. 

The Rev. Mahinda, who is an Englishman said : — 

"As in the great ocean, brothers, there is but one taste, 
the taste of salt, so in the Doctrine which 1 preach unto you, 
there is but one taste, the taste of Deliverance." 1 hus speaks 
the Buddha. But From what are wo to be delivered, and in 
what does the deliverance itself consist? 

A u Life Suffering. 

You will remember that the Buddha declares aU forms of 
life to be transient, subject to suffering, Lind lacking in anything 
of a permanent, changeless nature, such as a "soul or ego 
Hence, that life, under the uncompromising analysis of the 
Buddha, resolves itself into suflering. Now. whatever our 
instinctive attitude may be towards such a conception of He, 
it requires but little reflection on the part of any thought I u 
man or woman to be convinced of its inconlioverttble truth- 
For reusen assures us that all forms of life have arisen from a 
cause, and being no more permanent and enduring than the 
cause from which they have sprung must of necessity, quic ■ y 
pass away again—to be eternally replaced by other forms just 
as transient and fleeting. What, then, induces rational beings, 
who are fully conscious that they are foredoomed to swift dis¬ 
solution and putrefaction, to willingly maintain this endless 
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procession of fleecing forms that dance so swiftly to the grave ? 
Hie lust for life I Each of these sentient forms is burning 
with desire, feverishly and constantly clinging to life—an effort 
a# constantly frustrated. Perceiving this, and provided we 
have the courage to face the facts, we are compelled to admit 
that the true nature of life is suffering. 


Life's 5ad Delights. 

"All chat is. when clung to, fails," says the Buddha, and 
all human experience confirms the truth of those words, even 
in the case of the closest and most intimate relations of life. 
Every lover, every husband, every wife has privately realised 
that tremendous face, which has been expressed hy some 
nameless poet in these words : 

'Ah t love was never yet without 
The pang, the agony, the doubt." 

Hence, in order to make manifest to mankind from what 
we are to be delivered, the Buddha commences by tearing 
away the veil from the tempting, alluring delights of life, and 
reveals to our astonished eyes the grim form of disillusionment, 
misery and suffering, lurking Stealthily beneath the superficial 
glitter and glamour of life's deceptive, fleering show. 

In the discourse to Pataiiya, the Buddha vividly illustrates 
the true nature of life by a number of terse similes. He 
compares it to a bare bone smeared with blood, with which 
a starving dog endeavours to appease its hunger. To a small 
piece of flesh seized hy a bird, at which other fierce birds are 
snatching, endeavouring to tear it away. To a flaming torch 
of dry grass carried against the wind, which, in consequence, 
severely bums the bearer. To a glowing pit of white-hot 
embers, into which two strong men are about to hurl a 
struggling victim. To a dream in which appears a lovely park, 
grove, landscape, or lotus pond ; hut of which, when the 
sleeper awakens, he perceive*—nothing I To borrowed goods. 
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proudly displayed by the borrower as his own property, but 
which must be instantly returned when be encounters the real 
owner. To a fruit-tree into which a man has climbed to gather 
fruit, whilst another man— who has approached in the mean¬ 
time—proceeds to fell the tree at the root. But if we would 
know whence springs this suffering and despair* we must seek 
the cause within ourselves, in the threefold fire of lust, hatred, 
and ignorance, with which all sentient creatures bum. 

The Fire Sermon 

'All things, brothers, are on fire." declares the Buddha, 
in the famous Fire Sermon. "And what, brothers, are all ihe&c 
things which are on fire? 

"The eye, brothers, is on fire ; forms are on fire ; eye- 
consciousness is on fire ; impressions received by the eye are 
on fire ; and whatever sensation, pleasant, unpleasant, or in¬ 
different. originates in dependence on impressions received by 
the eye, that also is on fire. And with what are these on fire ) 

’With the fire of passion, say 1* with the fire of hatred, 
with the fire of infatuation ; with birth, old age, death, sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, and despair are they on fire." 
Similarly with the ear and sound? heard : with the nose and 
odours ; with the tongue and tastes ; with the body and things 
tangible ; with the mind and ideas : with mind consciousness 
and mental impressions—all are on fire. "With the fire of 
pass ion , with the fire of haired, with the fire of infatuation ; 
with birth, old age, death, Borrow, lamentation, misery, grief, 
and despair are they on fire." 

It may be objected that to describe the organs of sense 
and their objects as being on fire, borders on die ridiculous. 
But such a view would be extremely superficial ; particularly 
in the light of the modem scientific belief that electricity is 
the basis of matter. For it follows that all forms of matter* 
organic and inorganic, are really manifestations of electrical 
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energy* differentiated by the forms or moulds of the mind, as 
la light by Immanuel Kant. 

Pessimism or Optimism. 

Again* Western emit* have frequently condemned this 
uncompromising' analysis of life as pessimism. But truth knows 
nothing of pessimism or optimism. Here there is only one 
question—Ja this profound view of life the truths) In youi 
heart will ultimately be found the answer ; hut whether you 
will dare to face it, will depend upon your moral courage. 
"Man does not wish to be told the truth,” wrote Pascal, the 
French philosopher nearly 100 years ago. And we can con¬ 
fidently assume that human nature has not altered appreciably 
in the interval. Similarly, it has been urged that such a con¬ 
ception of life ia utterly alien to the virile, energetic people* 
of the West. But if tile opinion of Miss, Rose Macaulay, one 
of the leading English novelists of to-day* is any criterion, it 
would appear that all religions derive their most powerful 
support from the pain essentia] to life. She writes : Of the 

many impulsions that drive human beings to one form or 
another of religion* the strongest, perhaps* is pain. The other 
impubioiisr-—conscience, mv^tic sense, personal influence, con¬ 
viction experimentalism, loneliness, boredom, remorse and so 
forth—ail work powerfully on their respective subjects. But 
pain, mental anguigK so great that human nature is driven by 
it from cover to cover, seeking refuge and finding none, is the 
most powerful and most frequent agent for the churches." If 
we accept this modem diagnosis that the greatest of all 
incentives that drive human beings to religion is the pain of 
life ; then freedom from pain is clearly what they seek, no 
matter to what religion they may turn. Thus* far from being 
alien to any race or nation whatsoever in reality the deepest 
chord in the heart of every thoughtful man and woman b 
awakened, and vjb rates in sympathy with the Buddha's mighty 
message; "One thing only* Brothers do 1 make known* now 
as always ; Suffering and Deliverance from Suffering," 
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Individual Salvation. 

We can now turn to the consideration of Deliverance. 

Just as Suffering is an individual experience* so is Freedom 
from Suffering (i.e. Njbhana) an tndrvidiial experience f to be 
realised only by the complete extinction of craving by the 
rejection, dispelling, freeing* getting rid of it. Be it in the 
pa^t, present or future, wys the Buddha, whosoever of the 
ascetics or priests considers the delightful and pleaguxeable 
things in the world as transient, miserable, ^d without a self, 
as a disease and sorrow, it is he who overcomes the Graving/' 
And even as freedom from Suffering has nothing in common 
with the belief in heaven, so it is equally remote from the 
idea of annihilation. The Buddhist saint (the Arahan) who has 
made an end of Craving lives in the conscious realisation or 
Freedom from Suffering. Concluding the Fire Sermon the 
Buddha said: "Perceiving this. Brothers (i.e. that all things 
are on fire, with the fire of passion, of hatred and of infatua¬ 
tion) the learned and noble disciple becomes weary of the eye, 
weary of forms. weary of eye consciousness, weary of inv 
prfcssions received by the eve* and whatever sensation, plea- 
sanC unpleasant or indifferent, originates in dependence on 
impressions received by the eye + of that also he becomes 
weary." Similarly with the other organs of sense and their 
objects "And being weary of them, he becomes divested of 
passion, and by the absence of passion he becomes free, and 
when he is free he becomes aware that he is free- And he 
perceives/ "Rebirth is ended : fulfilled the Holy Life : done 
all that was to do : for me the world is no more. 

Clinging to nothing whatsoever in the world, not only is 
the Saint free from Suffering, but he knows that he has put 
an end to the Craving which, otherwise would have led to 
rebirth* either on earth, in heaven, or in hell. And this is by 
no means identical with annihilation- Where formerly there 
was ignorance the Saint has developed wisdom. But craving 
can only exist in conjunction with ignorance of the Four Nohle 
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Truths. With the realisation of the Four Noble Truths Craving 
teases* and when craving has ceased the conditions for rebirth 
are wanting. 

Snake Charmed's Show, 

The caBe may be illustrated by a comparison. When the 
itinerant make -charmer sounds his pipe and releases his cobras 
in the village street, a crowd quickly gathers, drawn by craving 
— that eager desire to watch and enjoy an entertainment, And 
although the crowd forms a compact body, it is, nevertheless, 
ceaselessly changing, as here fresh spectators arrive there others 
depart. When the performance concludes and the snake- 
charmer replaces his cobras in the basket and departs, the 
throng rapidly disperses l till, finally 1 there remains no trace of 
all that eager seething, craving crowd- Yet nothing has been 
annihilated. Desire drew and held the crowd together so long 
as there was an object—the snake charmer's show—on which 
that desire was focussed and fed. With the disappearance of 
the object, desire dispersed - Similarly with personality. The 
objects of sense which life dangles before us, focus and feed 
that craving, that lust for life, which draws and holds together 
the constituents of the body. Like the crowd the body changes 
ceaselessly + But when by wisdom the Saint has released for 
himself the true nature of life—its transiency r its misery, its 
emptiness ' t no longer will any object avail as a Focus, The 
craving for life is dispersed, and like the crowd that melted 
away, the constituent* of existence can never again be drawn 
together. To say that the crowd was annihilated would be 
ridiculous ; and to apply that term to Nibbana exhibits an 
ignorance no less absurd. 

The Nirvanic State. 

There is, brothers. " declares the Buddha/’ & state where 
there ts neither solid, nor fluid, neither heat, nor motion* neither 
infinity of space, nor infinity of consciousness, nor nothingness* 
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nor perception, nor non-percept!on* neither this world nor any 
other world, neither sun nor moon, 

"That* brothers J term neither arising nor passing away, 
nor stationary, neither being born nor dying. There is neither 
substance nor development nor any basis. That is the end of 
suffering, 

H 'There is, brothers, an unborn, an unoriginated, that has 
not become, that has not been formed. Were there not, 
brothers, this unborn, this unorigin ate d, that has not become, 
that has not been Formed, there would be no escape from the 
world of the horn, the originated, the become, the formed. 

"But since P brothers, there is an unborn, an unoriginated* 
that has not become, that has not been formed, therefore is 
there an escape from the world of the born, the originated, the 
become, the formed." 

But salvation from sorrow cannot be demonstrated by a 
mere intellectual weighing of pros and coos, nor by the logical 
deduction of such a conclusion from the premises of transiency, 
suffering and souIessness. As Kant has shown, the nature of 
human reason is such, that it is possible both to prove and to 
refute the same problem without doing the slightest violence 
to the rules of logic. To comprehend Mibbana freedom from 
sorrow...,nothing avails but a personal realisation, and this 
realisation h a transcendent experience repeatedly described in 
the Sacred Books of the Buddhists in the most eloquent and 
moving terms, it is- a state of inward peace and tranquility, 
the consciousness of freedom, the bliss of deliverance a reali¬ 
sation that words arc powerless to express. 

Discussion With Greek Klnc* 

However, the following discussion on Nibbana, one of 
many discussions that took place between the Buddhist saint. 
NagBBemr, and the Greek King. Milinda may serve to dimly in¬ 
dicate that which transcends all description. Milinda U the 
Indian name for Menander, King of Baktria, one of the Greek 
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dominions founded by Alexander the Great when he invaded 
Inditt. Pram the numerous coins of this King that have been 
discovered, it is inferred that he ruled Baktria from about 140 
to MOB. C He was renowned lor hi a justice and his tolerance. 

"Venerable Nagasefia/ says the King, “Your people say/’ 
'Mbh-ma is not past, nor future, nor present, nor produced, nor 
not produced, nor pioduceahle. In that case Nagasefta, docs 
the man who, having ordered his life aright, realises Nibbana, 
realise something already produced, or does he himself produce 
it first, and then realise it? 

"Neither the one, O King nor the other. And neverthe¬ 
less, O King, that essence of Nibbana which he, so ordering 
his Life aright, realises^..that exists, 

"Do not. Venerable Nagagena dear up this puzzle by 
making it dark. Make it open and plain as you elucidate it. 
With a will, strenuous in endeavour, pour out upon it ail that 
has been taught by you ft 3a a point on which this people is 
bewildered, plunged in perplexity, lost in doubt. Dissipate this 
guilty uncertainty + it pierces like a dart. 

“That principle of Nibbana, O King, so peaceful, so bliss¬ 
ful. so delicate, exists, And it is that which he who orders 
his life aright, grasping the idea of things according to the 
teachings of the conquer.rs. realises by his wisdom—even as a 
pupil by his knowledge make* himself according to the instruc¬ 
tion of hia teacher, master of an art, 

1 "And if you ask: "How is Nibbana to be known' 4 it is 
by freedom from distress and danger, by confidence, by peace, 
by calm, by bliss, by happiness, by delicacy, by purity„ by 

freshness. And if again you should ask j "How does he 

who orders hid life aright realise that Nibbana?" 1 should 
reply, "He, O King, who orders his life aright grasps the truth 
as to the development of all thing*, and when he is doing so 
he perceives therein birth, he preteive old age* he preceives 
diseases, he perceives death. But he perceives not therein, 
whether He in the beginning or the middle or the end, anything 
worthy of being laid hold of as lasting satisfaction.And din- 
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content arises in his mind when he ihw finds nothing fit to be 
relied on as lasting aatisf action* and a fever take $ pojiieeaion 
of hh body, and without a refuge or protection* hopeless, he 

becomes weary of repeated lives.And in the mind of him 

who thus perceives the insecurity of transitory life of starting a 
fresh renumerable births the thought arises : ’All on fire 

in this endless becoming burning and blazing f Full of pain 
is it + of despair I if only one could reach a state in which there 
were no becoming there would there be calm, that would be 
sweet—the cessation of all these conditions, the getLlng rid if 
all those defects, the end of cravings, the absence of passion, 
peace, bfibbana f ,F 

"-And therewith does his mind leap forward intn that state 
2 ei which there is no becoming, and then has hr found peace, 
then does he exult and rejoice at the thought I "A refuge have 
I gained at last V Just, G King, as a man who, venturing into 
a strange land, has lost Isis way, on becoming aware of a path, 
free from jungle, that will lead him home^ bounds Forward 
along it* contended in mind, exulting and rejoicing at the 
thought ; "I have found the way at last V just so (does he) 

who thus perceives the insecurity of transitory birth.emit 

and rejoice at the thought I 'A refuge have J found at last I* 
and he striven with might and main along that path searches it 
out, accustom^ himself thoroughly to it ; to that end does he 
make firm his self-possesion, to that end does he hold fast in 
effort, to that end does he remain steadfast in love towards all 
beings in all the worlds l and still to that does he direct his mind 
again and again until* gone far beyond the territory, he gains 
the real, the highest fruit of Arahotship. And when he has 
gained that, O King, the man who has ordered his life aright 
has realised, seeing face to face, Nibbana 

The Supreme Victory, 

The foregoing wall suffice to show that Nibbana, far from 
being annihilation, is a very real and tremendous experience 1 
ihr* greatest indeed, that any being may find. It is the awaken 
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ing from the evil dream of VSm with its sordid fusts. hatreds 
and ignorance, ft is the manifestation of mn s final and 
supreme victory—the conquest of 'self/ It is the profound 
comprehension of the conditioned nature of aU existence—-rta 
tendency, its suffering, its soullessnees, It is the realisation of 
freedom ^ freedom frotn the triple bondage of lust, hatred and 
ignorance. When man has found this inward peace, freedom 
and serenity, he no longer looks to any heaven for happiness. 
Released by wisdom from desire, supreme amongst god and 
mao. he looks upon the very gods in heaven with sympathy 
and compassion, even a* grown man looks upon children 
transported with trifles. Clinging to nothing whatsoever in dll 
the world, he does not fear or tremble. Unfearing, untremb- 
ling, he attains to his own deliverance, and he knows : 

" Rebirth is ended : lived out is the holy life ; done all that was 
to h-e done ; for me this world is no more I” 

Tbis, brothers," gays the Buddha* "Ls the highest, this is 
the holiest wisdom namely, to know that all suffering has 
vanished away. He has found the true deliverance that lies 
beyond the reach of any change. And the Saint whose peace 
is no more disturbed by anything whatsoever in all the world, 
the pure one, the sorrowle^ the teed tom craving, he has 
crossed the Ocean of Birth and Decay. Steadfast b his mind, 
gained Is deliverance For he has surmounted the lust of the 
world.' 1 


BUDDHISM 

Bv Mr. A. S. Mudauyar. 

Were I obliged to give an approximate definition of 
Buddhism In one sentence, I should say that it is the 
religion of deliverance from evil by enlightenment. Buddhism 
teaches that the universe is of one essence, developing to one 
aim according to one law Buddhism asserts the truth of the 
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transiency of all there is. which Huxley expresses thus: 

"In the whole universe (here is noth mg permanent no 
eternal substance either of mind or matter. 

Buddhism enunciates the truth thus : There is no Indi¬ 
viduality without a Putting Together, no Putting Together with¬ 
out a Becoming, no Becoming without a Becoming Different, 
and no Becoming Different without a Dissolution. 

Buddhism explains the evolution of the universe in broad 
lines. In the words of Paul Caras : 

"From appetences, formative and organising, rises aware¬ 
ness or feel in ip. Feelings beget organisms that live as indi¬ 
vidual beings. These organisms develop the six fields, i r e,« 
the five senses and the mind. The six fields come in contact 
with things. Contact begets sensation. Sensation creates the 
thirst of individualized being. The thirst of being creates a 
cleaving to things. The cleaving produces ‘the growth and 
continuation of selfhood. Selfhood continues in renewed 
births/'* Buddhism casts out the delusion of metaphysical ego 
and unhdds the existence of the feeling, thinking, aspiring, 
soul, briefly called mind, bom of contact between seme and 
object. The cause and the effect are not one and the tuns, 
yet not different. 

To speak about the Ego—entity; 

There cad be no Ego beyond Mind, tf there be, what is 
its? Can a thing stand apart from its quality? Can there be 
heat apart from fire ? Can the ego act without mind and body? 
ff the ego were not an illuiLOJi but an enduring reality* how can 
selfhood be broken ? If the ego were the reflexion of the 
Infinite the ego must be an unreal thing, not worth making 
any fuss about. If the Ego was unconditioned., to peifcct the 
perfect would be useless. In short the idea of a soul-monad is 
a child of superstition. Mere Delusion ! Take away the pages, 
and the book disappears. Take away the component parts, the 
man disappears. Man is but an aggregation of form, sensation. 
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perception, discrimination, and consciousness. Birth moans the 
putting together of die above elements : Death their disintegra¬ 
tion. And when death destroy* our present individuality, we 
find no peace; our thirst for existence abides; and our self¬ 
hood re-appear* in new hirth ; ,md so on and on we are tossed 
about on the countless waves of births and deaths. And how 
can it be otherwise? If I perish in the struggle, is the grave 
the end of my strivings and sufferings, of my virtues and vkcs T 
of my hopes and fears? Our acts remain as the germ of a 
new existence. They cannot be compensated during one life. 
What is called a clinging to existence is what is called the 
principle of birth and death, Trie effects of our deeds become 
what is called the building-power which results in rebirth p and 
which depends for its character on the deeds done. According 
to the Lone of life led in a previous existence - the cleaving 
principle is lebcm. Time and space cannot bind the causes 
produced by a personality* And when death strikes down the 
present personality irnught remains but the causes generated, 
which can be negatived only by their logical consequence*. 
The clinging asserts itself and a new individuality i* born. The 
clinging dies—and Nirvana i* attained. Fhi* is the law of 
Karma, this the Transmigration of Character, this the Re- 
i i tear nation of soul, which Buddhism speaks of,* And this is 

m Thun John Mu Hey i (On Faptili.tr Culture, Critical el laities, Somand 

series ,| UTatn u-kif lynnea ms bktled out, and om place Icnowa in no muie, 
the energy ol ouch n>djJ «svi» will iKiuain. npd so lOG. l*l «n nal faFfipeh 
will each social diunyite rrnitiln . likfc the unending stream cjE wje of 
nsuare"* forces. The thong La dint this La so may well lighten the poor 
peipLexiJI '. l p of uijr duly life, rind even soothe the pens of its caJanutiu; 
it lifts us from oiir [*^l *■ on* wings, opening a large menning (o mif 
private loil and Pi hiihrr purpo** su irtif public csdoavour ] Wake# the mnm- 
mf a* we iwik? to l|b wrh-ume, and cK- ■ evenjnv like soft garmenl as il 

WTBpE UJB obnill ; Il ncTVM Out 9Tmi with boltfneSH ogalnil Opprc Salop qftd, 

injustice atid alien g then n otir voice with deeper .urccnta against false- hood, 
while we are yet m full nwn of our days— yes, and perhaps il will shed 
Mine War fl f catatililitm, when Our eyes nre Dewing dim it* ib nil. jind 
We go down in in the Volley of Dulm..,... 
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the explanation which Buddhism offer* for the mysteries of life. 

This Is the light which Buddhism sheds on the tangled 
web of life- The force set in motion m life, cannot lie fallow, 
but must fructify. But for some force or other which is 
at work in the world, how can we explain the aggregation 
and disintegration of elements? There are so many theories 
which we take up as working hypotheses, though they ate too 
subtle for thought. The thought that there is a cause and a 
cure for every sorrow, endows us with a nerve to brave the 
future however dark and dreary though it may be, and 
emboldens us to endure ike present however terrible and miser¬ 
able it may be. The thought that every good shall get good, 
and every evil, evil, furnishes mankind with fortitude and 
patience, with joy and content. The blessed thought, quite 
scientific in its character, crushes every grief into joy, every 
despair into hope, every pain into pleasure every poverty into 
riches, every shame into glory. 

Leaving aside thi* thought that we are the cause of our 
sorrows and joys, we shall pass on to die authorship of God. 
[f God were the author of my sorrows 1 should have very 
Little regard for him. Can Chance be the author ? ^Xfell, if 
Chance* ( should prefer death to life. To live under Chance 
is unfortunate. To say that God, just for trial, placed one in 
gorgeous affluenee T and another in abject poverty, one in a 
mansion and another in a cottage, one in power, and another 
in bondage* onr to enjoy all the ecstasies of earthly heaven, 
and another to suffer all the pangs of earthly hejl + —is simply 
absurd. Pain is real to far as our own senses are con¬ 
cerned, God has no business to make an invidious distinc¬ 
tion between man and man. If you want to fudge men, put 
them on a par, give them equal opportunities, and then try 
them. And then to say that the rich here are to be burnt in 
brimstone, and the poor hertt to be placed in a splendid 
emporium hereafter.—is a poor consolation. To say that the 
finite gin committed here llirough ignorance, would be schooled 
in an infinite perdition,—is heartless. Carnal reason opposes it 
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tooth and nail. To say that the Penal Code formulated by a 
coterie of men is all enough for m;n to keep him straight,— 
is too presumptuous an.d too insignificant. How many villains 
do we not see ride in triumph covered with illustrious titles, 
an A courted by a thousand powerful men- And how many 
men, good and true, do wc not see chained to poverty, 
obscurity* and ignoring? How to account for this? Behind 
every effect there is a cause. But is there no cause behind 
human sorrow? No energy is lost-no deed is lost. But can 
villainy go unpunished and virtue unrewarded? Not an act, 
not a word h not a thought of our a, can be loat* and wasted in 
space- It must affect us o? others, in some form or other, 
in some character or other, in some work or oilier, it must 
live. No pious quibble, no learned sophistry, no pretentious 
ignorance, can explain this stupendous fact of life, f act it a 
fact. Neither belief nor denial can change the fact. 

To uproot sorrow Buddhism recognizes the Fourfold Truth. 

Existence of sorrow: Cause of sorrow: Cessation of 
sorrow t Way to cessation of sorrow. 

There is sorrow in birth, in growth, in disease, jn death, 
in the union with the unpleasant, in the separation from the 
pleasant, in the craving for things which cannot be obtained. 

Sorrow originates, in a cleaving te things. 

Sorrow ends if the iirea of lust and hate are put out. 

Sorrow can be put an end to only by a faithful pursuance 
of the Eightfold Truth. 

The Eightfold Truth counts in purity of thought, word 
and deed. 


Thcught. 

Word. 

Deed__ 


| Right Views. 

| Right Aspirations. 

. Right Efforts. 
Right Mind fulness 

' Right Meditation, 
Right Speech 
f Right Conduct. 

f Right Livelihood. 
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The Eightfold Truth in ordinary parlance means the Ten 


principles. 

f Not to covet. 

Thought,.,.,.. .*** 

To cleanse cne'$ heart of hate. 
[To free one's mind of ignorance 


l Not to lie. 

Word... . 

1 Not to invent evil reports. 

| Not to carp, 

*. Not to profane. 


f Not to kill. 


t Not to Commit adultery. 


The truths so symbolically expressed can be summed up 
into Control Over Self and Love to Others. Our words aye 
symbols, and symbols convey ideas- With self at his command * 
with an all—embracing love to one and all, man triumphs in a 
joyous repose over sin and sorrow What else does man seek ) 
What else can help him to this blissful state, but a peace¬ 
ful mind and loving temper. Why grope in delusions? 
Effrontery does not mean Emancipation. Jugglery may trick 
and bewilder men,—but can never unveil Truth- There can 
be no higher wisdom than self-control ; there can be 
no higher contemplation than pervade the four tumera of the 
world with thoughts of love : there can be no deeper faith 
than a generous mind : there can be no greater work than a 
loving service -to every fellow-being. Yes there can be 
nothing beyond the reach and grasp of Love. If there be any* 
it is not worth having. Without a pure find loving mind, every 
science is foolish, every philosophy is mischievous, and every 
religion is a conceited hypocrisy. 


•Thu* 5b*!l*yi 

Reproach nat ihins rail, but know thywlf. 

Nor halt (moth*/* crinw, not loathe lUfle own, 

It Is ihe dark IdoUtry of 

Which, wkm cmr rheught* action* vfl£# n« sone- 
Drn.,nid+ thai mam ih*uld wwp. anil bleed, end g™ . 
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Mow comes ihe question—U there .i God? k is a queidon 
to which Buddhism offers no answer, negative ot aJkrmadve : 
it is a question about which Buddhism prefers to observe pro* 
found silence. And silence least offends where thought faints 
and lips falter. Buddhism is not: disposed to be satisfied with 
a personal creator, or with the absolute* or with the self or 
with chance. Creator must heve a creator. The absolute can¬ 
not be the cause of things. The self cannot create sin and 
sorrow. Chance is foolish + confusion cannot be worse con¬ 
founded. Buddhism teaches, however that there is Truth 
hidden in ihe changing things, which is omnipresent and eternal., 
which is the source of enlightenment, which gives reality to 
existence, which is the sum total of all those verities which con 
dition the cosmic order of the universe and which is the law 
of righteousness. What else is thr facO How else doe? a 
thoughtful man think of God In the inmost recess of hia heart? 
Within the domed temple of the universe, the Law of Good, 
self-cuitute \a the prayer and self-sa edifice < the worship- False 
hope is a fair delusion. To think of God with human attribu¬ 
te^ may be charming to many minds. How far is it real? 
How can we love and adore th^t which we neither know nor 
have seen 2 Mere words are but blind talk. 

Even the God, of whose praise human lips arc so full* even 
if he should come down and live among us and if he should 
be a poor* obscure, and unlettered outcast,—how would you 
treat him? Cannot he be branded as a vagabond by the pious 
folks themselves } Well, Buddhism tella you—Be God like 
before you can be a God yourself. Let self b!oom into Truth. 
Truth cannot be found either in idle deeds or in empty delu¬ 
sions. Love, Love alone can take you to whatever Truth 
there is. 

O vacant E«fEation ! be si teat : — 

Tkr pjift ii Dealli' ■, the future is thine own, i 
And love nnd joy can mntr the fouirat hftiiM 
A psfadijie of flowers, where peace might build ht* tint 

(The Rcrolt of Islam} 
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After all does not that man who serves Truth serve God, 
and does he not serve the beat > Is not the disinterested servant 
the truest servant of all? 

Buddhism captains the stupendous problem of life thus, 
ignomnee breeds Desire, a low, cleaving, morbid desire* 
and Desire p when thwarted, breeds Hate or Aversion* and 
Hate breeds misery And misery can be put an end to only 
when Hate can be destroyed* and Hate can be put down only 
when Desire is lulled into repose, and Desire can be mastered 
only when ignorance js removed, and Ignorance can be dis¬ 
pelled only when the sense of separateness is annihilated in 
Truth. Where there is no Ium of self, there is Truth. Where 
there is no egotism of the I, there is love. Where there ia 
Love, there is Joy, When the clouds of self pass away Truth 
dawns in all its glory, WTien there is Love, which knows of 
no self* then Nirvana is attained, No human word can describe 
it. No mortal pen can sketch it. Nirvana chafes at being 
cribbed, cabined and confined into faulty words of human race- 
Where the deluded sees annihilation, there the Blessed 
One bathes En Immortal Peace. None but those who have 
thrown out the lust of self and the canker of hate, can be 
given to behold the faint glimmerings of the beatific vision 
of Nirvana, 


MAHA BOBHI SOCIETY, COLOMBO 

Annual General Meeting, 

The 35th annual general meeting of the Mnhabodhi Society 
was held at -4-3D p.m. on Tuesday the 14th February at the 
Vjdyodaya Oriental College, Mali^akande, Colombo. Besides 
a large number of Buddhist monks there was also a fairly large 
number of Buddhist laymen present. 

The VcR, Lunupokune Dhammananda, Nay aka Thero* 
presided and with him was accommodated in the "manda- 
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pays" or rate>«] flfcto the Ven. K aha we Ratanasara Nayaka 

Thero, 

The proceedings were in Sinhalcae and began *Hlh admi¬ 
nistering of Pmad- 

The Rev. Karandana jinaiatana proposed and the Ven. 
.VI, Attadasai Nay aka 1 hero seconded that the Ven- Lunupo- 
knr,e Dhammanacida Nayaka I hero do preside at that meeting. 

This wu carried. 

Dr. C. A, Hewavitarne. the Secretary of the Society, then 
read the report— a booklet printed m Sinhaleses and illustrated 
with several pictures depicting the work of the Society such 
;in ’’Foster House h in London, the Semiruuy at Kandy, Sn 
Dhaminarajika V ihafa at Calcutta, etc. 

Mr. C D + S. A. Wijenaiia said that there was a reference 
i!h the report stating that it was not an easy task to obtain 
the books oi the Society after the troublous period of 1915 
when the hooks had been stopped. As the statement was not 
quite clear he wished to know whether the books were not 
returned to the Society. 

Dr. C. A. Hewavitame replied that they were not given 
all the books, Only a few were returned 

A, Dharmapsbi replied that the books in Calcutta were 
seized by the Police and were not returned. 

The Ven, L. Dhammananda. Nayaks Thero, then pro^ 
posed the adoption of the report. 

Mr- W. H. W. Perera seconded,—Carried H 

Ch^rman‘5 Remarks, 

The Ven. L. Dhammauanda, Nay aka Thero, addressing 
the meeting, said that the repntt showed that the Society had 
been engaged for the last 35 years in promoting the welfare of 
Buddhism. The fruits of its work were evident to them, The 
Buddhist priesthood had very jealously guarded their religion 
in Ceylon, but the same could not be said of knowledge and 
that knowledge eg some extent was preserved in India For a 
long time the intimate relationship that had existed between 
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India and Ceylon and the interchange of knowledge in Pali 
and Sanskrit had been interrupted and it was left for die Mafia 
bodhi Society to endeavour to resuscitate that intimate relation¬ 
ship, Thai Society had done splendid work iti that direction. 
It had also doiie very valuable work in their endeavour to re- 
crtabJisb Buddhism in India although very much yet remained 
to be done. The Society was now going to udertakc a very 
great work in the heart of the British Empire. As London 
wm more or less the hub of the universe it was nothing but 
fitting th&T they should construct a Vihara there. That Vihara 
would be the centre for the propagation of Buddhism in the 
West and he wished it every blessing and success, 

A New Chapter. 

Hon, Mr. D. B. Jayatdaka said that he had to be brief as 
he had to attend another function and also a* the meeting W1 
been started haif-an-hour later than the scheduled brae. He 
considered that with that meeting the Society had opened a 
new chapter. It was a very good thing that they were making 
efforts to incorporate the Society. He thought that when that 
waa done they would not only be able to do more work, but 
abo accelerate their work. All of them knew the work of the 
Society in the island and when he went to India about four 
months ago he wan afforded an opportunity of seeing the work 
of the Society there. In Calcutta he stayed in the hall built 
by the Society. The Dharmarajika Vihara was an enduring 
monument ol the work of the Society and he did not think 
there was a more splendid Vihara in India or Ceylon. The 
work of the Society in India had pleased him very much. He 
had also felt that the long years of service Mr, Dharmapak 
had spent in India wag now beginning to bear fruit. The only 
person now left to carry on hrs work in India was one devoted 
youth trained by him. There were also two or three other 
young men to assist him. Whilst in India ho had also felt 
that there was a great desire on the part of the people in general 
especially in Bengal to study Buddhism and it wa* & matter of 
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gTeat regret that there was no one to Undertake that noble 
work. He thought the Society should devise measures to see 
that that need was fulfilled and that ate pH were taken for the 
propagation of Buddhism in India. As an instance; of the 
anxiety of the people to learn Buddhism he said that it was 
announced at 2 p.m on a Sunday that a lecture was to be 
delivered by him on + 'Buddhssm" at 6 p.m. and when he went 
to the hall il was fully crowded. He sincerely hoped that the 
Society would lake ale pa to preach Buddhism in India and 
thus succour to the needs of those who were so ansimis to study 
it. 

Anagarika Dharmapala's Address. 

Anagarika Dharmapala then addressed the gathering. He 
said that ihe Mahabodh] Society whh started in 1691 with 
only Rs. 200. Three months later he was informed that he 
was appointed to the Advisory Council of the Congress of 
World Religions at Chicago and when he went there he was 
given a first class ticket to go round the world. It was on that 
occasion that hr went to Honolulu where Mrs. Foster came 
to see him having *een a telegram that a Buddhist missionary 
was arriving there. That meeting was on October 17. 1893. 
and most of the work of the Society had been done with the 
money that die had given from time to time. Shortly after 
the inauguration of that Society and in January. 1892, under 
the shade of that sacred Bo-Tree at Buddha Gaya he dedicated 
his life to the Buddha. The total contributions of Mrs. Foster 
was about seven lakhs and ail that money had been give with¬ 
out his asking. One day he was very sad and wanted money 
very very badly and meditated about it. Two months 
afterwards he received R$. 150*000 from Mrs. Foster, Some¬ 
time afterwards he was again in need of money and made an 
entry in his diary to that effect and two months later he 
received three lakhs from her. Strangely enough the date of 
sending that money corresponded with the entry in the diary 
and he thought that even the devae were helping the Society. 
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'A sincere Buddhist" had derided and disgraced him. He had 
never asked for money from anyone but if it was given to him 
hr took it. Hr had done diM work for 42 years and only a 
few more years remained for him. 

Has Early Life. 

Onc day in (895 while he iva s starving at Buddha Cava 
and was in need of help he determined to throw away hi n 
white robes and done that yellow robe nnd become an Anaga- 
rika which meant that he was a homeless man. Long years 
*v:o he had passed the Government Clerical Service and had he 
accepted his appointment he would have been like a "wild 
elephant* not known to anyone. He was very glad that he 
had not joined the Government Service. Mudaliyar D, D_ 
Wet?ra?inha r who was seated there, was one of those wtio had 
sat for that examination with him and for the past 30 years he 
had been living in constant fear The coloured man lived in 
constant fear of the white man. The Mahabodhi Society to 
which he had devoted his service* wag now known throughout 
the world. That Society was purely the work of Sinhalese. 
In three years more he would complete his 45 years of service 
and then he would retire from active service. He had deter¬ 
mined to build a Vihara m London and if he failed he would 
die in the attempt. 

New Office-Bearers. 

As Dr. C A. Hewavitame is leaving for England shortly, 
Mr. Neil Hewavitame was elected Acting Manager of the 
Schools of the Society and Dr D. B. Perera, Acting Secretary 
of the Society. 

The following General Committee with power to add to 
their number was then elected for the ensuing year:—Messru. 
W. A, de Silva, D. B. Jayatilaka, A. V. Dias, Robert de Zoya^i 
Dr. D. B. Prera, Dr. G. P. Malalasekera. Dr r J. P, Chandrasena, 
Messrs W. H W. Pcrera, W Pe*Irick r W. E. Bastian, R. 
Hewavitame. U_ B. Dolapihilla, E, S. Jayasinghe, R, 5. S_ 
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Guhnwarden*, A. Ratnayake. J. Munasinghe. S. MuWnghe. 

M. Riyadh. t ^ DU». P- de 5. Kuhuatoe. Muda iyal D. D- 
Wawwnbn, MuWdiratn Peter Weer«eitem and Mr. A. i 
Cmiciratnc. 

INCORPORATION OF THE SOCIETY. 

Di. MewnviUme *md tint Mr. D B. JayatiUka Ud pro- 
miaed to bring a Bill in the Legislative Council for the incor¬ 
poration of the Mahabodhi Society ■»<* the Bill for the in¬ 
corporation of the Y. M. B. A. «« over. That w«W take 
about two months and therefore he proposed that the General 
Committee of the Society should consider and draft the rules 
and constitution for the incorporation of the Society. 

This was agieed to. 

Anaganka Dharmapala then proposed that as the work of 
the Society had hitherto been done by laymen a Board of 13 
Bhikkhiii should Le formed to help in the work ot the Snooty. 
Dr, D, B, Percra seconded and Muhandiram S^etcr ’We«r*- 

sekara supported, _ t 

The appointment of this Board was left in the hands of 

the General Committee, , 

Muhflndfcram PcLer Weera^ekaia proposed that Pr. U A. 

{■ lewavitarnc be asked to select a suitable site for the new 

Vi haia m London. 

Mt, W, Pedrick seconded,—Carried. 

Dr. Hewavtfarne's Remarks. 

Pj £ A Hewavitame said that although he was the 
Secretary of the Society when Mr, DharmapaU was there he 
retired to the background. Besides, he was leaving for Enjp 
land shortly and he was taking some rest. He had been com 
nectcd with that Society since 1904, Like other Buddhist 
SocUstiei uhev have hnd their evil day in 1915. hut lh*y hnd 
now renewed the vigour- The Society had done more work 
in India than in Ceylon and that was with the view of 
spreading Buddhism again in India. That work was 
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solely dent: by Mr, Dharm-ipaia. Complaints had been 
made that they had not succeeded in regaining Buddha Gaya, 
That was a veiy difficult task. For hundreds of year* 
the Chris Liana had been fighting to take possession nf Jerusalem 
and it was only after the Great War that U hfl'i finally tome 
into the hands of Christiana Every Buddhist should strive for 
the purpose of regaining Buddha Gaya. Every year for the 
last two yrsars the Society sent a number of Brddhist monks tp 
Buddhp-gaya for a period to show the Indians that it Was a place 
sacred to the Buddhists, 

Continuing. Dr. Hewgvjtame said that although he did a 
good deal of work he did not work; according to rules and 
regulations and many were only too willing to come forward 
and blame him for it. Therefore he hoped that when he 
returned from England Mr. Neil Hewavitarne and Dr, D. 
B. Pereta would have framed rules according to which he hoped 
to work. He hoped that in the future the Society would he able 
to do greater work than it had done in the past. 

Society's Accounts. 

Anagarika Dharmapala again addressing the meeting said 
that the Society now had 454 lakhs and they had also 
eslablished f^cilitres for Buddings to carry on work in India 
They would see only after three year* the benefits of the work 
they were going to start in London. They know how many 
people had blamed and derided him. He was not angry with 
one of them because when he determined to work for 
Buddhism he had not hoped for their praise or blame. When 
he went abroad there was no trouble with the people whom 
he met, but immediately he returned after doin^ to much work 
the people in Ceylon asked him for the accounts A man who 
cave him two or three nrpees asked him for the accounts, Mrs. 
Foster had given him so much money ind never asked him 
for accounts, but the Sinhalese people i^avc him Rh. 600 or R ? 
700 and asked him for accounts. A Buddhist who changed 
a fiver-cent bit mid gave three rents asked for all accounts- He 
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W Strived hard for 42 years and endured great hardships and 
it was time now that younger Buddhists did their work. He 
LAnagarika} was old but he had determined to go to England 
and build a Vibare in London. 

Anagarikn DharmapaU concluded with an exhortation to 
the monks to take an active part in the propagation of the 
faith and reproached them for their inactivity. 

Proceedings ended close on 7 p.m. 

Ceylon Daily News. 


“ BUDDHISM m BENGAL 

Lecture by S. C. MookERJEE, Bar-at-Law, 

On 24tA /anuart/. 1927 at fhe DAorniarajifca P'rArrra. 

Anga, Banga, Kalinga are ancient andi well known 
Provinces of India. 

"Anga Desa" with its chief town "Champa’' is a well 
known Buddhistic Province, It is now recognised to be the 
same as the District of Bhagalpur. 

"*ICalinga we all know to be Orissa. 

Wh it in Banga is no doubt Bengal but not the Bengal a* 
you and 1 find her to-day. 

Anga and Kalinga are hilly countries and as water always 
flow? down through the lowest level, the drainage of the Rtver 
system of Northern India into the Sea (ook place taes=r the 
ancient Champn from where down to the Sacor Wands it was 
all a mass of Inland sea in the course of being silted up by 
the alluvial deposits of the Ganges, lie Padma. the Brahma¬ 
putra, Madhumati and the Bhairab and other mighty rivers 
which we are fortunate to possess in Bengal 

References to "Banpa" in the Vaidic period therefore 
related to Northern Bengal nr some Islands like the Sapor island-; 
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which had come into esiBtcr.ce at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Sea, 

This, ton Rue nee has always been retreating South wards. 
The whole of this vast Province of Bengal is in one sense the 
gift of the Canges and her thousand and one tributaries. 
Naturally its marvellous fertility has always attracted a huge 
concourse of population from every part of India and Farther 
India such as Burma, Arakan, China, Malayan Peninsula. The 
Dravedian element through its proximity to Orissa has been no 
less a prominent feature* 

The object of my briefly refering to the deltaic origin 
of Bengal h its ethnical condition, is to suggest for your considera¬ 
tion that it did not become colonised by the Aryan inroads into 
India as the Punjab (the Sindhavas) or the Brahmarsi desa 
(Matliiira Allahabad Le., L . P tl ) were. This Deltaic Bengal or 
Bengal Proper of to-day had a civilisation of its own owing 
to the diverse ethnic dements commingling together and that 
civilisation was more of a non-Ary an type than of the Brah mi¬ 
nted Aryan type. 

We End it in Raghu Vansa that the kings of Bengal fought 
with Raghu in boats and would not surrender their liberty to 
him when he was out to conquer all the neighbouring princi¬ 
palities. 

In Ramayana we get that R^ija Da sn rath a tried to coax 
Rani kaikayi and by thus coaxing to retract her set purpose 
of getting Rarmi banished by offering her all the best products 
from Anga f Banga and Magadh but she would not relent. 

The story of the destruction by the curse of Kapil a Muni 
of the numerous progeny of Eiaja Sagorc and the lifting of that 
curse by the bringing of the Canges from the Himalayas by 
Bhogirath we know. That Sagorc island where that tragedy 
took place is now in the Sunderbuns where 1 believe there 
does exist an Asram of Kapila Muni no doubt set up at a 
later date. 

Ur hen a huge tract of aea is reclaimed by alluvial deposits 
of rivers it is the natural law that small and big islands spring 
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Tip and as they get firmer and higher ihe original bed* of 
nvers change and the islands become consolidated sntrj one 
compact whole. That was what took place in Bengal. 

Bengal civilisation being non Aryan, non Brahmnnic, it 
continued to be ail embracing, broad and catholic and 
agile and virile in its spirit of adventure for the New and the 
unknown because of its proximity to thr Sea and its struggle 
for existence with mighty Rivers. In short Bengal civilisation 
was a maritime civilisation. It came out of water slowly and 
unobtrusively in the beginning till it rose and made its mark 
in the roll of India's history both for good and evil, 

ITe Great Banldm Chandra he* said that when the Vedas 
rmd Smrities were being written Bengal was a Brahman-less, 
non Aryan country which in the ancient days had 3 division 
Banga, Sumha and Pound™ (Assam}. 

These Palin dras had extended their sway from the Sea to 
the loot of the Himalayas, They enmt to be known as the 
Podes of Bengal- From North Bengal we get a powerful fight¬ 
ing tribe called Chcndols and from the centre island of the 
Delta group known as "Badwip” or Oakadwip we get a power¬ 
ful tribe called Bagdi*. These ate now the Namasudras of 
Bengal. They are still within the Hindu fold but they were ah 
Buddhists as every one in Bengal was a Buddhist when 
Buddhism was the state Religion in India from Aeokun Period. 

Terr it or lady the following divisions can be made with 
regard to Bengal—- 

il) In the North Barendra (2) Kahr in the South (3} Gangs 
Rashtrn or Up* Banga m 5amnthat as the Buddhists called it, 
in the Centre and (4) Chottala or Chittagong in the Fast 

Its civilisation may also be divided into four distinct 
periods (l| The Prehistoric period of Ramayana and Maha- 
bhamt ending with Alexander's invasion or the reign of 
Chandra Gupta 1 (2) From tmperor Asoka in the 3rd Century 
B. C. down to the !0th Century A, C. that is to say n period 
of 12 to 13 hundred yean which covets the period of the Gupta 
monarch* of Magadh and the Powerful Pal Monarch* of Gaur 
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those two famous lines of kings being Buddhist*, The 3rd 
period arose upon the decay of Buddhism which brought in 
its train the Hindu revivalist monarch* the Sen* for 200 years 
and tf*en the unmentionable 4th period which brought on the 
Pathan sway for 300 years preceded by 50 years of the famous 
twelve Bhuniyas and then 150 years of Moghul Rule. 

My object U lo tell you briefly about the 2nd period com¬ 
mencing from Emperor Asoka down to the 10th Century A r C< 
Simultaneously with Lord Buddha** advent wc hear of two 
other tribes settling down in Bengal vut; Jaudhas or Jadavas 
or Jodhia and another called Rastra-Kut whose settlement in 
the South of the Ganges gave the name of "Rarh” to that part 
of the country. 

From the record* of Magasthenis the Greek Afilbnsador m 
Chandra Gupta'5 Court we get mention of the Kingdom of 
Gangridi which is presumably the same as Ganga KarhL 

It is said that their battalions of Elephants frightened 
Alexander the Great and be retreated after reaching the shores 
of the Ganges, 

From the Greek Historian Pliny we hear that by the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Sea there lived a tribe called 
Modgalinga presumably the people called Molangies whose 
trade is to catch sea fish and to make salt. We have a lane 
in Calcutta called Making* Lane. 

Of the Gangridi or Gatiga Rarbi tribe the principle town was 
Gang* Rajia. It was a big trading and naval centre From 
where muslin, coral, spices used to be shipped to Europe. 
Out information U from the Greek ‘ Feriplua of the Eurythrean 
Sen a book of the 1st coctury A. C, This Ganga Rajia was 
some where in the old district of jessore. 

In the 3rd century B. C. Kallnga or Orissa was conquered 
by Asoka and we learn from Kjs inscriptions that his conquest 
facilitated the spread of Buddhism in those provinces and in 
Bengal and thus for the first time Bengal and Orissa were 
brought into direct connection with the Aryan Dharma of Lord 
Buddha and Aryan civilisation of Northern India. 
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In the Buddhistic period the big island twe have drscnbed 
as Somathflt or Upa Bangs on the south of the Ganges snd 

the Pndma and leaching up to the Sea, was of great im¬ 

part ^nce, It extended eastwards towards Comm Ella l Kama- 
lank a J and Uhattaia, Chittagong. 

It is recorded by that great Chinese traveller Huen Tsang 
that Lord Buddha in the course of his travels and preaching 

had visited the SamathrU and in the capital of that place had 

preached his religion for seven daye. 

Huen Tsang further record! that he had with his own eyes 
seen a Stupa erected in the Samathat said to have been built by 
Emperor Asoka L 

Emperor Asoka, after his conquest of Kaknga, not only 
embraced Buddhism but upon making it a state religion became 
the Imperial Missionary cm behalf of Buddhism. 

It was he who sent his brother Mahendra and daughter 
Sattgha Mitra from Pataliputra via Champa* Gangs Rapa 
and Tamrulipti (Tamlook) to Ceylon for the propagation of 
Buddhism there, 

[ nater we find Prince Bejoy Singha from the Rahr country 
proceeded to Ceylon and upon conquering that country 
gave it the name of Singh ala which before that had the name 
of Tamrabene, 

As Emperor Asoka was a great Organiser leaving nothing 
to chance,, he himself supervised the Mission work of his State 
Department which he had specially organised. 

And as there was no rival Monarch to oppose Emperor 
Asoka's will it goes without saying that the whole of Bengal 
and Orissa were converted to Buddhism. In Fact there being 
no vestige of any Vaidic religion or ritual in Bengal* what 
other religion could the people of this country have except 
Buddhism? 

It ia believed that the Buddhist University of Jagatdal, of 
which no trace could he found was at Samnth&t which has 
had the misfortune of being over flooded by the Sea more than 
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once as Fataliputra has been two or three times by the waters 
of the Sons. 

Thus a greet deal of the ancient relics of Buddhism have 
gone under the all devouring see so far as the Samatat ra con¬ 
cerned, If we be real admirers of Lord Buddha and his great 
religion of Sarny a, Maitri and if w e he really anxious, we 
degenerate Hindus of to-day, of closing up our ranks and 
strive to be a Consolidated Nation then we must proceed 
systematically on the Buddhistic lines and put on our own 
Buddhistic Armour for our own national salvation as a gain at 
diverse hostile forces that have become visible to us for out 
national undoing. Then it ia needless to say such relics of 
Buddhism a a have gone under the Sea could be replaced by a 
regenerated Bengal, a regenerated India, earning the blessing* 
pf aJJ the Free Buddhistic Countries of Eastern and Northern 
Asia who are keenly watching our spiritual growth. 

The influence of Bengal under the spell of Neo-Buddhism 
throughout the length and breadth of not only India but the 
whole world would be magnetic, and fruitful of sur:h fcreat 
national benefits that you and l cannot conceive of and I 
only dimly discern in my dreams. 


THE VIHARA PROPOSITION IN LONDON 

(To the Editor* "Maha Bqdhs + T 

Dear 5ir*^In No, 7 of Buddhism in England, the 
Buddhtaj Lodge makes the following strange statement with 
regards the Viham proposition in London t—"But we have 
grave doubts as to the advisability of making any attempt at 
the moment to raise thousands of precious pounds to be spent 
on a heap of bricks while the only active Buddhist organisa¬ 
tion in London cannot even afford to pay for one room to he 
kept for purely Buddhist purposes/' Then the writer goes on 
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to say : ' What the English Buddhist* need at the moment 

is a small steady income to help pay for the upkeep of, at the 
most, three rooms in the heart of London, for a Reading room, 
Mooting room. Library and Shrine/' 

Such a statement could only come from one who hag sadly 
rnisunderitood the meaning of the word "Vih&ra/* If in the 
opinion of the writer a Kiharo is only a '‘Heap of bricks/' l 
am sorry for him. He wants n Meeting room, a Reading room, 
a Library and a Shrine, but yet he does not want n kiharca 
which consists of room* for the same purposes, only on a brget 
scale. 

In another paragraph he wriles : "Even if the Burmese 
be induced tn raise the sum of £ 10,000 for a L fhara in London, 
wc should need al least a further £250 a year for cleaning light¬ 
ing. etc. Who would pay this? Not the Lodge who could 
not afford a fifth of that sum. Even when built, the Viham 
would for many years to come be very little med Ninety 
percent, of the London Buddhists ate working all day, and 
doing Lodge work of one sort or another in the evening, while 
with very few exceptions, the Sinhalese and Burmese students 
in London are not in the least interested in Buddhism, * fact 
which the East must sooner or later realise." 

But pray, may 1 ask : if three rooms were to be leased 
out for this purpose, who would pay that? Is not a perma¬ 
nent, prominent, independent Vihara much better than three 
stuffy rooms in an unsuitable atmosphere under somebody, 
who at any moment may any "get out"? It may take some 
time to build this proposed k'lhara, but — Rome was not built 
in a day. A Lrhdra is not a place pouf passer !e* temps, it 
is & place where one could make a weekly visit, forgetting the 
worries and cares of life, and meditate on the noble Eight¬ 
fold Path shown by the great Aryan teacher, Got&ma Buddha. 
It i* not that the Burmese and Sinhalese students in London 
are disinterested in Buddhism, but the fact ia that they have 
no place to go to, where they could hear and discuss the true 
Teachings of Buddha. A IThnrq in London, the capital city 
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of the British Empire, is a bare necessity and I sincerely hope 
that Buddhists all over the world will unanimously unite and 
help the British Maha Bodhi Society to accomplish this noble 
work. 

Vouts in the Dhainma p 

London. h Davananda. 


REVIEW 

The life of Comma the Buddha By E. R Brewster, Kegan 
Paul, Trench. Truhner & Co,, Carter Lane, London E, C. 4, 
Price 10/6. 

A long felt want has been supplied by the publication of 
The Life of Gotama The Buddha by Mr. E, H. Brewster, A 
connected life bistory of the Supreme Teacher giving particulars 
of His career during a period of 45 years has yet to be com¬ 
piled and the work can be done not by one individual but b> 
a committee of Pali scholars. Mr. Brewster ha# to be con¬ 
gratulated for the work he has done in compiling the present 
volume. The Maha Sihansda sutta. the Brahmayu sutta also 
give details of the Teacher's life. The two suttas should have 
been included m the volume, 

Mrs. Rhys Davids had become an unsympathetic critic of 
the Compassionate One. and her Introduction shows the spirit 
of her conceit. The Buddha needs no Introduction just as the 
sun needs no introduction The beauty of tbe work has been 
marred by the unsympathetic wording of her Introduction, 

The feature* of the Buddha statue are not in accordance 
with the accepted tradition current among Buddhist sculptor# 
and artist#. The drapery is incorrect. The Buddha accen¬ 
tuated on the principles of hid ottappa, and He emphasise 
in His teachings that the body should be properly covered. 
Only once during Hi# ministry did the Lord expose his bust 
to convince the Jain Ssccaka who came to argue with the Lord, 

7 
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that His body wa* free from perspiration. In the neat edition 
the Introduction should be eliminated, since its tone is so 
unsympathetic causing pain, to the Buddhists. We would advise 
buyout of the volume to cut off the pages wherein the Intro¬ 
duction is embodied. 


COD 

(Continued from page 93 of the fast 

Evil is the exaggeration of good, the progeny of human 
selfishness and greediness. Think profoundly and you will 
find that save death—the origin of every evi] whether small or 
great ia in human action, in man whose luipllig ^r u-r makes him 
the one free agent in Nature. It in not nature that create 
diseases, but nun. The latter 9 mission and destiny in the eco- 
nomy of nature is to die hie natural death brought by old age : 
save accident, neither a savage nor a wild (free) animal die 
of disease. Food, sexual relations, drink , are all natural neces¬ 
sities of life ; yet excess in them brings on disease, misery 
suffering, menial nnd physical, and the latter are transmitted 
as the greatest evils to future generations, the progeny of the 
culprits. Ambition, the desire of securing happiness and com¬ 
fort for those we love, by obtaining honours and riches, are 
praiseworthy natural feelings but when they transform man 
into an ambitious cruel tyrant, a miser, a selfish egotist they 
bring untold misery on these around him ; on nations as well 
as on individual 1 . AH this then—food, wealth, ambition, and a 
thousand other things we have to leave unmetrtioned, becomes 
ihe source and cause of evil whether in its abundance or 
through its absence. Become a glutton, a debauchee. a tyrant, 
and you become ihe originator of diseases, of human suffer¬ 
ing and misery. 1 -ack all this and you starve, you are des¬ 
pised aa a nobody and the majority of the herd, your fellow 
men, make of you a sufferer your whole life. Therefore it is 
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neither nature nor an imaginary Deity that has to be blamed, 
but human nature made vile by selfishness* Think well over 
these few words : work nut every cause of evil you can think 
of and trace it to its origin and you will have solved one third 
ot the problem of evil. And now after making due allowance 
for evils that are natural and cannot be avoided*—and so few 
are they that 1 challenge the whole host of Western metaphy¬ 
sicians to call them evils or to trace them directly to an in¬ 
dependent cause—I will point out the greatest, the chief cause 
of nearly two-third? of the evils that pursue humanity ever since 
that cause became n power. It is religion under whatever 
form and in whatsoever nation, it is the sacerdotal caste B the 
priesthood and churches. It is in those illusions that man looks 
upon as sacred > that h* has to search out the source of that 
multitude of evils which is the great curse of humanity and 
that almost overwhelms mankind. Ignorance created Gods and 
cunning took advantage of the opportunity. Look at India and 
look at Christendom and Islam at Judaism and Fetich ism. 
It is priestly imposture that rendered these Cods so terrible to 
man ; it is religion that makes of him the selfish bigot, the 
fanatic that hates all mankind out of his own sect without 
rendering him any better or more moral for it. k is belief in 
God and Gods that makes two-thirds of humanity the slaves 
of a handful of those who deceive them under the false pre¬ 
tence of saving them, h not man ever ready to commit any 
kind of evil if told that his God or gods demand the crime >; 
voluntary victim of an illusionary God, the abject slave of his 
crafty ministers. The Irish, Italian and Slavonian peasant will 
starve himself and see his family starving and naked to feed 
and clothe his padre and pope For two thousand years India 
groaned under the weight of caste. Brahmins alone feeding on 
the fat of the land, and to-day the followers of Christ and 
those of Mahomat are cutting each other's throats in the names 
of and for the greater glory of their respective myths. Remem¬ 
ber the sum of human misery will never be diminished unto 
that day when the better portion of humanity destroys in the 
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name of Truth, morality t and universal charity* the altars of 
their false gods. 

If it is objected that we too have temples, priests and 
that our lamas also live on charity.,***„let them know that the 
objects above named have in common with their Western 
equivalents but the name. Thus in our temples there is 
neither a god nor gods worshipped* only the thrice sacred 
memory of the greatest as the holiest man that ever Uved. If 
our Lomas to honour the fraternity of the Bhikkhiia established 
by our blessed Master himself, go cut to be fed by the laity H 
the latter often to the number of 5 to 25000 h fed and taken 
care of by the Samgha (the fraternity of Lamnic monks) the 
Lamassery providing for the wants of the poor, the nek, the 
afflicted. Our lamas accept food, never money, and it is in 
those temples lhat the origin of evil is preached and impressed 
upon the people. There they are taught the four noble truths- 
ariya sacca—and the chain of causation, (the 12 nidlnas) gives 
them a solution of the problem of the origin and destruction 
of suffering. 

Read the Mahavagga and try to understand not with the 
prejudiced Western mind but the spirit of intuition and truth 
what the Fully Lnlightened One says in the I st kh andhaka. 
Allow me to translate it for you. 

'At the time the blessed Buddha was at Uniwela on 
the shores of the river Neranjara as he rested under the Bodhi 
tree of Wisdom after he had become Sambuddha, at the 
end of the seventh day having his mind hied on the chain of 
causation he spake thus; From Ignorance spring the samkhafas 
q[ threefold nature-productions of body, of speech of thoughts. 
From the samkharas springs consciousness, from conscious¬ 
ness springs name and form* from this spring the six regions 
(of the six senses the seventh being the property of but the 
enlightened) : from these springs contact, from this sensation v 
from this springs thirst (or desire, kama, tanha) ; from thirst 
attachment, existence, birth, old age and death, grief, tanen^ 
tation. suffering, defection and despair. Again by the destine- 
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tion of ignorance, the Samkharas are destroyed, and their con¬ 
sciousness, name and form, the six regions, contact, sensation, 
thirst, attachment (selfishness), existence, birth h old age, death 
grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection and despair are des¬ 
troyed. Such is the cessation of this whole mass of suffering/' 

Knowing this the blessed one uttered this solemn utter¬ 
ance, "When the real nature of things becomes clear to the 
meditating Bhik&hu, then all hio doubts fade away since he 
has learned what is that nature and what its cause. From 
ignorance spring all the evils. From knowledge comes the 
cessation of this mass of misery, and then the meditating 
Bra hmana stands dispelling the hosts of Mara like the sun that 
illuminates the sky/" 

Meditation here means the superhuman (not supernatural) 
qualities, or arhatship in ita highest of spiritual powers. 

From the Mahatma Letters to A, P, Sin nett, 52-59* 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Will Japan accept Christeanlty > 

The Bishop of London, who had recently visited Japan in 
connection with the Christian Missions there, has given hi* 
impressions about Japan in an article to the Times of 
London/' After dealing wdth Kc*rca and ita relations with 
japan he goes on to give his opinion regarding the prospects 
of Missionary enterprise in the Tand of the rising sun to 
back up which he had gone there. He says i — 

And that brings me to the Mission* to back up 
which wa* obviously my chief object in visiting Japan, It is 
a delusion to suppose that they are unpopular in Japan. So 
far from that being the case, when there was talk of the Eng¬ 
lish Missionaries being withdrawn from japan a visit was in¬ 
stantly made by the Police, and then later on by Government 
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OfficT»id to way that they hoped that this was not the case a a the 
authorities greatly valued their influence. The English kdy 
with the leper hospital has received a small pension from the 
Government The truth of the matter is that the English are 
very popular in japan, end they are clever enough to tee that 
there must be a great deal in the Christian Faith on which our 
own civilization has been built up for l,6oo years. 

1 shall come back to England more determined than ever 
to push at this open door and to induce more young men and 
women, young enough to Icam a difficult language, to go out 
and make the great Island Kingdom at the other end of the 
world a Christian ally with us in spirit, if not in letter, for the 
betterment of the world." 

* * * * • 

Buddhism in Leningrad. 

pm following new* appeared in the Indian Paper®;_ 

Preparations are well under way for the opening in 
Leningrad of a Special institution for the study of Buddhism. 
Its establishment, with the status of an Academy, will mart 
it out as the only institution of its kind in the world. 

It will be organised in four deportments—Japanese, Indian, 
Chinese. Mongolian, at the head of which will be four eminent 
Sanskrit Scholars one from cadi of the nationalities mentioned. 
The Soviet Government has borne initial cost and guarantees 
the institution financially foT the future." 

Readers should compare this with the Indians, waning with 
each other on petty trifles forgetting India Is the place the Lard 
of Love and Compassion was born. 


Activities at the Dharmajujika Vihara. 

The following popular lectures were delivered in the 
Vihara Hall during the last two months: (I) Religious Aspect 
of Buddhism by Mr. Nalinaksha Bhattaeharya (1st lecture) (2) 
Buddhism in Bengal by Mr. S, C. Mookerjee, Bar-at-Uw, (3) 
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Dharmupada by Saugata Sugatakanti {4} Religious Aspect of 
Buddhism by Mr, NaluioJcsha Bhatfacharya (2nd lecture) (5) 
The ideal of Buddha *5 Life by Rai Bahadur jadunalh Mazum- 
dal, CLE.* Ml£, MA. B.L. (6) The Theory of Karma, 
by Saugata SugaL&k&nti (7) Buddhism a World Religion by Rai 
Bahadur jadunath Mazumdar, M.A-, B.L., CLE t etc. 

On Wednesday the 16th February the M B. S, celebrated 
the sacred Maghi Purnima (Full moon) under the presidency 
of Dr. B. M. Banja. M,A.* D,Litt. There was a large gather¬ 
ing present, Speeches suitable to the occasion were delivered 
by Dr. Bnrua, Messrs S, C, Mookerjee* Nalinaksha Bhatta- 
charya, 5 angola Stigat&kjihth Lalit Kumar Barn a and others, 
Three Buddhist Songs composed by Dr, Baruta were &ung« The 
function was a great success, 

***** 

The Proposed London Vihara, 

We are glad to slate that an influential Committee, with 
the Chief High Priests of Ceylon as members, has been formed 
to carry out the above proposal. The idea of a Vihira in 
London has been well received in Ceylon and with the help of 
generous Buddhists The Ansgarika Dhanrsapala will accom¬ 
plish one more important work for the cause of Buddhism. 
Dr. C. A. Hewavitiune who is now on a visit to England has 
been requested to select a proper site for the ViK&ra* 

We appeal to the Buddhists of all countries to help the 
Committee to raise the required stun. Donations towards thia 
fund may be sent to Mr. W* E. Rastian* Treasurer, London 
Vihara Committee, P. O. Bos 16, Colombo, Ceylon, or to 

‘Mafia Bodhr Office. 

***** 

Bltohtst Conference at Mukden. 

A Buddhist resident of Peking writes as follows:— 

The Taflhi Lama is going to bold a conference at Mukden 
in the Spring with the Mongolians, to discu$s religious and civil 
matters. What .Asia needs Is union on a basis of Buddhism* 
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and 1 believe the fashi Lama will try to achieve this through 
his great influence on the Mongolian^ who are going to hold 
a conference under him at Mukden in the Spring to discuss the 
whole question. Hiis union is hinted at in QssendowskTs 
Beasts, Men and God*"' p, 265, where he makes Baron 
Ungenri Bay: "In Asia there will be a great State from the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans to ike sW« of the Volga. The 
wise religion of Buddha shall run to the north and the West. 
It will be the victory of the spirit/ And again at p. 247 he 
speaks of one Asiatic State, consisting of autonomous tribal 
units, under the moral and legislative leadership of China, . 

If humanity, mad and corrupted, continues to threaten the 
Divine Spirit in mankind* to spread blood and obstruct moral 
development, the Asiatic State must terminate this movement 
decisively, and establish a permanent, firm peace/' 

This is the coming struggle between spirit and matter in 
China now which may involve the whole of Asia. 


REQUIEM 

Now in peace thine eyelids dosing 
By no mortal care oppressed, 

From all earthly toil reposing. 

Enter thou eternal rest. 

In the Buddha thou hast taken 
Thine enduring refuge here* 

Nevermore shah thou awaken 
Unto Karma's bandage drear. 

Truth, ibs fulness now revealing* 

Doubt and trembling fear shall quell : 
Love Divine* all sorrows healing! 

O'er thee breathes its tender spell. 

Rest I Immortal Life enfolds thee. 

Thou hast won thy full release : 
Evermore Nirvana holds thee 
In immortal blits and peace. 

A. R. Zorn 




THE MULAGANDHA KUTI VIHARA 

AT SA RNA TH M RENAMES. 


TKe holy site known as the Dwr Park at Rkhi- 
pa tana, Benares, is the most famous m the history of our 
noble religion. Our Lord preached the first Sermon to 
the five Bhikkhu* at thk hallowed spot, 2513 years ago. 
A thousand years ago the place was sacked by the 
LVlahommadafis and the Bhikkhus were massacred. For 
a thousand years the place was in a state of desolation, 
the Moha Bodhi Society is now going to erect a Vihara 
at the sacred spot, and budding operations will be started 
very soon, The estimated cost of building the Viliam 
amounts to Rs. I .,30*000* There are millions upon 
miIIions of Buddhists in Asia. We desire that each 
Buddhist will contribute his mite and we are sure that 
the poorest Buddhist wilt joyously give his or her quota. 
Our Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity. He left His royal 
palaces to save all humanity. Will not the Buddhists of 
japan, Burma* Ceylon, Siam, China, Tibet, Chittagong, 
Arakan* Cambodia, Nepal, Korea , Manchuria and 
Sikkhim cooperate with the M. B. 5, to erect the shrine 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of 
Honolulu has paid Rs, 30,000 to the Vihara Fund* 
How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank marked “Maha BoJhi 
Society or to the Genera! Secretary, M, B. S. # 4A, 
College Square. Calcutta. 

Anacarika Dharmapala. 

General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 



BUDDHISM in BURMESE 

’ If you desire to study Buddhist Religion in 
Burmese read the following monthly magazines 
(devoted exclusively to Buddhism) from Burma—the 
land of Pagodas and Palms, 

“The Ledi Religious Instructor” 

Annual Subs: Rs. 6/-, 

Add : 32, 53rd Street, Rangoon, Burma, 


“The Pivot of Buddhism” 

Annual Subs: Rs. 6/-, 

Add: Kyouktbivedan Avenue, Mandalay, Burma, 

They contain articles contributed by various 
Buddhist Burmese Pali Scholars—both clergy and 
laity P 


THE 

BRITISH BUDDHIST 

/ Organ of the British Maha BoJhi Society) 
EDITOR : 

THE ANAGARfKA DHARMAPALA 
Annual Subscription 4 shillings. Single copy 3 pence 
Apply to— 

MANAGER, 

The British Buddhist, 

66, Madaley Road, Ealing 3, London 

Cffkie : 'DHARMAPALA, LONDON". 

Or 

SECRETARY, 

Maha Bodhj Society, 

4A. College Square, Calcutta. 






THE YOUNG EAST 

dr 

A monthly review in English of life and thought in 
the Far East. Indispensable to all those who desire 
correct information and right understanding of the Asiatic 
peoples. 

Contributors to “The Young East" include some of 
the best-known Japanese, Chinese and Indian writers, 
thinkers and philosophers. 

Subscription: 4 yen per year (approximately Rs. 6.) 

THE YOUNG EAST PUBLISHING OFFICE, 

Honco, Tokyo, Japan. 

Cable Address:—“PARADESHA," ToKYO, 


THE 

EASTERN BUDDHIST 

A 

BI-MONTHLY UNSECTARSAN MAGAZINE 

Devoted to the Study of Mahay ana Buddhism 
Published by the Extern Buddhist Society, Kyoto. Japan. 


Editors — 

Daisetz Teit4R0 Suzuki. Beatrice Lane Suzuki 

Subscription per year, 16*8 Post. free. 

Single Numbers r Post free, 3-4- 

THE INDIAN THINKER 

A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW OF 
Contemporary thoughts and events from the 
standpoint of Universal welfare. 

Edited by 

N. SUBHAHMANYA AIYAP, M.A. 
Trivandrum. S» India, 

Annual Subscription : Rupees Three,. 
(Payable in Advance,) 






RUPEES FIVE 

A YEAR’S INVESTMENT FDR 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

WILL BRING YOG 

IS SUCCESSIVE NUMBERS 

^ Con lain tog an array of ori-ginal and sErihinu casilrkhuljnnj cm 
*£foirs anti men by cgmpfLcnl w*i£fc±i and apitinliili, Ita chief 
■time Eton ia L n fhe L^rieCy nnd ermiouan™ oi ita emrttnia. tl will 
provide Imay men and wdnien wiih a bandy iumm^ry of the h«t 
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THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

CHAPTER XVL 

ON THE EXCELLENT NORM.* 

(1) Listening to the Norm (a) 

Brethren, lie who is endowed with five things (hough he 
listens to (he eicdlent Norm is incapable of accomplishing the 
final attainment of meritorious conditions. What five? He 
treats With contempt the preaching, and the preacher* he 
depreciates himself (unnecessarily), he listens to the Norm 
with a confused mind and without one-pointednessf of mind, 
and he contemplates without thoroughly fixing attention.J 

Brethren* he who is endowed with five things and listens 
to the excellent Norm is capable of accomplishing the final 
attainment of meritorious conditions, What five? 

[Repeal the converse o/ the ofioop flee.) 

(2) Listening to the Norm, (b) 

Substitute "ignorant, stupid, deaf and dumb and prides 
himself in professing to know that which he does not know" 
for the fourth and fifth factors in Discourse (I). 

(3) Listening to the Norm, (c) 

Brethren, he who is endowed with five things and *o 
forth as above- What five? He listens to the Norm, being 
hypocritical and with a heart possessed by hypocrisy, he 
listens to the Norm with mind ill-disposed and bent on 
picking boles, he ia hostile and afflicted in mind towards the 

* Saddhamm #—TV Good Doctrine. 

| -Bulb P I S. *nd Ceykfl tot punctuate wtpfir- 

% A poetto maridtji rt»i!j —A common phrase 'pondering without 
ay-teoutivcd nitolion 
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preacher, he is ignorant, stupid, deaf and dumb, and he 
prides himself in professing to know that which he does not 
know. 

Brethren, he who is endowed with five things and so forth 

as above, 

f4) The Decay of the Nohiu. U) 

There are. brethren, these five things which lead to the 
decav and disappearance of the excellent Norm. What five? 

Herein, brethren, the brothers do not carefuBy listen to 
the Noim t do not carefully piaster the Norm, do not carefully 
bear the Norm in mind, do not carefully investigate the 
meaning of the Norm so kept in mind* and are not intent 
upon carefully knowing the meaning of the Norm and the 
complete righteousness of the Norm, 

Verily, brethren, these five things lead to the decay and 
disappearance of the Norm. 

There are, brethren, these five things which had to the 
prolongation, non-decay and non-disappearance of the Norm, 
What five? 

[Repeat the converse a/ the ahotie five. ] 

(5) The Decay of the Norm, (b) 

There are* brethren, these five things which lead to the 
decay and disappearance of the excellent Norm. What five? 

Herein, brethren, the brothers do not master the Norm 
(consisting of) prose-d courses* sermons in prose and verse« 
exposition, tongs solemn sayings* the tagia, birth-stories, talks 
about the super-normal and discourses long end short of 
diverse nature. This, brethren, is the first thing that leads to 
the decay and disappearance of the excellent Norm. 

Then again, brethren, according as the Norm was learnt 
and mastered the brothers do not declare in detail to others. 
This, brethren, is the second thing that leads to the decay and 
disappearance of the excellent Norm. 

Then again, brethren, according as the Norm was learnt 
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uid mastered the brothers do not teach others the Norm, in 
detail. This, brethren* is the third thing that leads to the 
decay and disappearance of the excellent Norm. 

Then again, brethren, according as the Norm whs learnt 
and mastered the brothers do not recite in detail. This, 
brethren, is the fourth thing that leads to the decay and dis¬ 
appearance of the excellent Norm. 

Vet again, brethren according ns the Norm was I earn t and 
mastered the brothers do not ponder, consider and think over 
in the mind. This, brethem, is the fifth thing that leads to 
the decay and disappearance of the excellent Norm. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five thing that lead to the 
decay and disappearance of the excellent Norm, 

There are* brethren, these five things that tend to the 
prolongation, non-decay and non-disappearance of the excellent 
Norm. What five? 

JKepetif (he converse o} fhe above £oe,] 

(6} The Decay of the Norm ( c ) * 

There are, brethren, these five things that lead to the decay 
and disappearance of the excellent Norm. What five? 

Herein, brethren* the brothers recite iildearnt discourses, 
ill-arranged as to words and letters. Brethren, owing to ill- 
arrangement of words and letters the meaning also becomes 
hard to understand. This is the first thing that leads to the 
decay and disappearance of the excellent Norm, 

Again, the brothers become unruly, and being untidy in 
conduct they become impatient and disregard advice. This is 
the second thing that leads to the decay and disappearance of 
the excellent Norm. 

Again, whatsoever brother, ore learned and well-versed 
in the Canon, the Doctrine, the Discipline and the Text they do 
not carefully teach others the discourses. Owing to their fault 
the diaeourses being unprotected are destroyed from the root! 

* C,f. |j Ifll Naiiiitricil SayihgB \L 
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7 Jii* is the third thing that leads to the decay and disappearance 
of the excellent Norm. 

Again, brethren, the elders among the brethren become 
nan ton and lax. in descending (to the worldly life) taking the 
lead, in respect of the secluded life shirking the burden, they 
do not put forth endeavour to attain what they have not yet 
attained, and to realise what they have not yet realised ; the 
later generations who come after them fall into dependence on 
news- They also become wanton and lax, in descending (to 
the worldly life) taking the lead. In respect of the secluded life 
shirking the burden (of it), they do not put forth endeavour to 
attain what they have not yet attained or to realise what they 
have not yet realised. This is the fourth thing that bads to 
the decay and disappearance of the excellent Norm. 

\ ct again, brethren, the Order is broken up (by dissension), 
there being disunion they revile one another, censure one 
another, quarrel with one another and reject one another. 
Then those who are displeased do not become reconciled, and 
a distinct change comes over those who are friendly. This 
brethren, is the fifth thing that lords to the decay and die- 
appearance of the excellent Norm, 

There are, brethren, these five things that tend to the 
prolongation, non-dec ay and die non-disappearance of the 
excellent Norm. What five? 

(7 he first four factors are the converse of the above] and 
the fifth L* aa follows : — 

^ et a Rain, brethren* the Order dwells in e*se> harmonious, 
on friendly term*, in concord and recite together; the Order 
being harmonious they do not revile one another, censure 
one another, quarrel with one another and reject one another. 
Then those who are displeajed become reconciled, and those 
who are pleased increase in friendliness. This, brethren, is 
The fifth thing that tends to the prolongation, non-decay and 
nan-diBappcarEuiet of the Norm, 

Verily, brethren, there are these things that tend to the 
prolongation and so forth, 
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<7) Pl-EASANT AXD UNPLEASANT TALK. 

When a person, brethren. is compared with (another) 
pcTsori, talk become!* unpleasant unto five persons. What five? 

To the faithless, brethren, talk about faith becomes un¬ 
pleasant talk, to the unrighteous talk about virtue becomes 
unpleasant talk, to the ignorant talk about learning becomes 
unpleasant talk, to the stingy talk about liberality become un¬ 
pleasant talk, and to the foolish talk about wisdom becomes 
unpleasant talk. Why then, brethren, is talk about faith un¬ 
pleasant to the faithless? 

Whenever, brethren, talk about faith takes place the faith¬ 
less one leaser his temper, begins to quiver, is hurt* become5 
obdurate and shows forth anger, malice and mistrust. What 
is the reason therefor? Indeed brethren, he perceive not in 
himself the blessing of faith, and in consequence of it obtains 
not joy and gladness. Even so does talk about faith become 
unpleasant to the faithless. Why then, brethren* does talk 
about virtue become unpleasant to the unrighteous ? 

Whenever, brethren* talk about virtue takes place the 
unrighteous one loses his temper and so forth as above. 
Similarly with regard to talks about 'learning/ liberality" arid 
’wisdom.* 

Verily, brethren, there are these five persona to whom 
talk becomes unpleasant, when a person is compared with 
ianother) person. 

Also, brethren, there are these five persons to whom talk 
becomes pleasant when a person is compared with (another) 
person. 

(8) Diffidence and Confidence. 

Endowed with five things, brethren* a brother become? 
one who is diffident. What five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is one without faith, unrighte¬ 
ous* uneducated, slothful and ignorant. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a brother becomes one 
who is self-possessed- What five? 
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Herein., brethren, a brother is one who is full of faith, 
virtuous, well-versed, energetic and possessed of wisdom. 

(9) Declaring the Norm. 

At one time the Edited One was sojourning at Kosambi in 
the Ghosita-Park. Then the venerable Udlyi was declaim® the 
Norm + being aurrounded by a large assembly oF laymen. Now 
the venerable .^nanda saw the venerable Udayi declaring the 
Norm, being surrounded by a large assembly of laymen. So 
hteing he came to where the Eianted On^ was, atid after making 
obeisance to the Exalted One he took a seat at one aide. Seated 
aside the venerable /Irian da said thus to ths Exalted One : 
‘Lord, the venerable Udayi is declaring the Norm* being 
surrounded by a large assembly of laymen. 

Forsooth, dnanda, it is not easy to declare the Norm to 
others. He who declares the Norm to others. dnanda. should 
declare the Norm to others, being personally equipped with 
five things. What Eve? 

The Norm should be declared to others (thinking) ; l shall 
impart gradual instruction* the Norm should be declared to 
others {thinking): I shall speak seeing the reason, the Norm 
should be declared to others {thinking): I shall speak on 
account of com passion, the Norm should he declared to others 
(thinking): 1 shall not speak out of greed, and the Norm 

should be declared to others (thinking) : t shall speak without 
harming myself and others, 

Verily, Amanda, it is not easy to declare the Norm to 
others. He who declares the Norm to others, Luanda, should 
declare the Norm to others, being personally equipped with 
these live things, 

(10) Hard to dispel. 

There are, brethren, these five things that are hard to dispel 
when arisen. What five? 

Lust arisen is hard to dispel, ill-will arisen is hard to dispel, 
infatuation arisen is hard to dispel, readiness of speech arisen 
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is hard to diapcl and low, (paganf the ugh i arisen ia hard to 
dispeL 

Verily, brethren, these five things when arisen it is hard to 
dispel - 

Chapter XVI ; On the Excellent Norm ends- 

A. D. Jayasundapa. 


THE LORD BUDDHA’S MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 

Two thousand five hundred years ago the Lord Buddha 
wandered from place to place in the Gangetic valley preach¬ 
ing to die prince and peasant the law of Righteousness and 
the Way of Love and Peace and Freedom. Two hundred 
and thirty years after His Pari nirvana the great Emperor Asoka 
accepted the Dhanna of the Holy One and inculcated the 
supreme ethic of Effort and Righteousness throughout India 
by means of rock cut edicts, stone pillars, which have won 
for him the homage of the enlightened world as the best of 
Emperors that ever lived. 

Although the Religion of Rightousness enunciated by the 
Lord Buddha and the emperor Asoka have gone out of 
existence from the land of its birth, yet the perfume of its 
teachings still survive, whose fragrance could still be inhaled 
by those who have the sense of smell in the realm of psychology, 

India thnl gave light and life for Asia is today living in 
darkness, accentuated by a senae of utter helplessness„ and 
her children engaged in mutual recriminations* reviling each 
other and tearing each other's throats. To the outside world 
India offers the picture of a wrecked house, the males lying 
in utter exhaustion and the women and children weeping. 

1 have lived in Bengal for a period of 36 years, during 
which period l have strenuously worked to revive the forgotten 
doctrine of Righteousness promulgated by the Lord Buddha 
and the great Asoka, For 36 years 1 have lived psychically 
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in an atmosphere of tave and looked back to the times when 
India wai considered as the western heaven by the people 
of China. To appreciate the Forgotten period of India's 
greatness it is necessary to read the accounts of the period 
bequeathed as a legacy by the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian, 
HwenTsattg and l-tsing. It is exhilarating to read the history 
of the Buddhist Period in the Pali literature. India was then 
free and the people then enjoyed the freedom of independence. 
There were no religious feuds and dogmatic fanaticism was 
unknown during the long period of India's independence. 
Two thousand five hundred year* ago the Lord Buddha 
exhorted His disciples not to revile other sectarians. In a 
beautiful sermon called the "PufthuYfhakjiguita," SntJa Nipata. 
Khuddaka mkaya, the Lord Buddha preached to His Disciples 
the wrong that one does to his own creed by reviling other 
creeds, and related the story of the Sectarians who in order 
to harm the Bhikkhus, conspired and with the help of a party 
of hooligans of SavatthL entrapped a young courtezan by 
the name of Sundari into the precincts of the Jetavana and 
had her killed and the corpse secretly hidden in a heap oi 
rubbish therein. The next day the Sectarians made a com¬ 
motion about the absence of Sundari. and requested the King 
to make an inquiry* The conspirators after some search 
discovered the corpse of Sundari within the precincts of the 
JetnvflTM and the partisans of the Sectarians reviled the 
Bhikkhus who were denounced as hypocrites and deceivers* 
The king ordered the ''rajapurisas'* to search and arrest the 
culprits. In a drinking saloon they found the hooligans who 
had murdered Sundari engaged In a controversy about what 
each had done in their effort to kiU the courtezan. They were 
found guilty and along with them the Sectarians who took 
part in the murder were decapitated. Taking the subject of 
Sundari's murder the Lord Buddha exhorted the Bhikkhus that 
the Sectarians in order to gain their own livelihood, conspired 
to lead the Bhikkhus to disaster, and as the result of their 
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own treachery ft was not the Bhikkhus who had to suffer but 
the Sectarians themselves. 

Two and half centuries later the great Emperor Ascka 
laid down the principle lor the benefit of the sectarians a nd 
householders in one of his famous rock cut edicts* as follow* 

(o) KING DEVAN AMPR1YA PFUYADAftSJN is honour¬ 
ing all sects r ascetics or householders, with gifts 
and with honours of various kinds. 

(f?) But DEVANAMPRJYa does not value either gifts 
or honours so (highly) as (this), (viz.}, that a 
promotion of the essentials of all sects should 
take place, 

W This promotion of the essentials (is possible) in many 

way*. 

(d) But it, r oot is this, viz. guarding (one's) speech, (i.e.) 
that neither praising one's own sect nor hianting 
other sects should take place on improper 
occasions, or (that) it should be moderate in every 
case. 


(e) But other sects ought to be honoured in every way. 
li) If one is acting thus he is promoting hia own sect 
considerably and is benefiting other sects as wdJ. 

(g) If one is acting otherwise than thus, he is both 

hurting his own sect and wronging other sects as 

well. 

(h) For whosoever praises his own sect or blames other 

sects,—-all (this) out of pure devotion t a his owu 
sect, (he.) with the view of glorifying his own 
sect.—if he is acting thus, he rather injures his 


own •lect very severely, 

(d But concord is meritorious, (i.e,) that they should 
both hear and obey each other** moral*. 

U) For this i« the desire of DEVANAMPRIYA, (viz) 


Twelfth Rock, Edict: Kal»l. 
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that all sects should be both full of learning and 
pure m doctrine. 

0d And those who are attached to their respective 
(sects), ought to be spoken to (as follows), 

(l) DEVANAMPRIYA does not value either gifts or 

honours so (highly) as (this), (viz,) T that a promotion 
of the essentials of all sects should take piece, 

(m) And many (officers) are occupied for this purpose, 

(viz,), the jUtfhffmotras of morality* the Mahntnrfrc* 
controlling women, the inspectors of cowpens, or 
other classes (of officials). 

(n) And this is the frmt of it, (viz ) that both the promo¬ 

tion of one's own sect takes place, and the 
glorification of morality* 

India is not absolutely a Hindu or Moslem country and 
today there ate in th's laird many devotees of other religions 
who ]ook up to the two main religions to set an example of 
patience and religious tolerance. Ike leaded of both conv 
muni ties have a great duty to perform and that is to keep 
under control the ignorant and illiterate masses. Today India 
should look to the historic past to find nut how peacefully the 
people in the paa4 had lived loving each other and forgiving 
each other. 

Study the teachings of the Great Teacher oi Mercy as 
well as the teachings of the other great religion^ and the 
result will be peace and harmony among the different 
communities in India r 

The AnacarKa Dharmapai_a 



DRAFT OF RULES FOR A BUDDHIST ORDER COLONY 

By Dr. George Grimw. 


Ctirirtianiry consider* il the highest merit in its adherents 
it they contribute towards the spreading D f their religion, 
And, as 4 matter of fact, every year untold sums of money 
are given by Christians in order to bring the teachings of the 
Nazarene more especially to the peoples of Eastern Aria.^-to 
the peoples of Ess tern Asia who themselves possess the noblest 
of all religions, the absolute religion, the religion of the Buddha. 

Hence the followers and friends of the Buddha can give 
them no better answer than by. on their ride, bringing to the 
peoples of Europe this highest religion of the Buddha, in the 
light of which all Christianity pales like moonlight in the glow 
of the bu*i. 


This also is the duty of every friend of the Buddha in Asia 
For the Fully Awakened One has expressly engined that hi, 
dimples should carry his Teaching to alt men. To every one 
who works towards that end he promises the richest blowing 

* £■!!?.'T " “ F “- help, , p „ ld 

the Buddhas teaching, brings to his fellow men the highest 
ofWowak: 'The Gift of the Teaching excels all other 

5 ? J??, 1 * ^ ^ there no longer are any disciples 

of the Buddha who obey this his command ? Can it be that 

he Buddhas Teaching who are blessed with this worlds 
goods, and are willmg to place at disposal the means neces¬ 
sary for the spreading of the Buddha's Teaching in Europe? 
Are the nch fnends of the Buddha in Asia going to let them- 
selves be put to shame by the rich Christians of Europe? No 
W cannot be! that shall not be I Ail the less shall that be! 

, , n ° % . ery e **™“dinMy amount is required. Five 

thousand pounds sterling would suffice to carry out the following 
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plan which indicates the most promising method lor the 
spreading of the Buddha's Teaching in Em rope, 

The methods which hitherto have been followed are 
urn suitable! The mere spreading of the Teaching alone is not 
enough. People wish to see men who also fitfe according to 
this Teaching ; they wish to have a practical example before 
their eyes. To be sure, attempts have been made to provide 
them £ilso with this example by trying to found in Europe, 
Viharas, with monks as inmates. But a Buddhist monk is 
no model for a European, This model ie for him too high : 
for this he is not yet ripe. It therefore can only he a question 
of showing Europeans that the Teaching of the Buddha, quite 
as much as Christianity, can also be realised by laymen. 
Catholicism especially, in this respect, already for two thou¬ 
sand years has imparted to European mentality its direction. 
The foundations ate formed of the laymen's associations* at 
the head of which stand the clergy : while, here and there 
a few cloisters are scattered about which point the way to the 
highest of all. 

Accordingly one must bring it before the eyes of 
Europeans. In visible shape, that also in Buddhism the by 
element constitutes the foundation, that abo in Buddhism one 
can occupy oneself with worldly affairs, earn a livelihood for 
oneself and those dependent upon one* yea, enjoy all the 
reasonable pleasures of life, and nevertheless, as man of the 
world, also work out one a eternal weal. 

Further: one must show the European that in Buddhism, 
exactly as in Catholicism, with the single exception of complete 
sainthood, the higher stages also of the spiritual life can be 
practised within the limits of lay life, and In dose intercourse 
with other lay adherents. Such a Buddhism will impress the 
religious European when he sees it in visible form before his 
eyes. Yea, to not a few will it appear much more elevated 
than Christianity,—namely, to all those who have understood 
that the Buddhab Teaching is no mere religion of faith, but 
conducts to knowledge. Hence the object of the following 
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RuJes is the founding of such « Buddhist Lay Organisation in 
Europe, 

In the Colony provided for by the Rules, a genuine 
Buddhist Jay Jif e shall be Jed, and not merely a Buddhist lay 
life which limits itself to the observance of the Five Silas, and 
aims only at the attainment of a Favourable re-birth. A serious 
Buddhist layman can. and ought also, to set before himself the 
goal of Sots partita-ship. There are many passages in the 
Buddhist Canon which bear testimony to that. Therefore the 
members of the new Order strive after this goal. 

Yea. the most valient among them, in the institution of 
Anagirikas. will realise still higher stages. Whoever, upon 
whatsoever grounds, it unable to settle in the Colony will, all 
the same, be admissible as a member of the Order, and within 
his own sphere of activity can strive for the goal of the 
Sotapanna. But a place is provided for those also who do not 
yet feel themselves grown to the level of the goal of the 
Sotapanna, but whose attitude at least ia one of sympathy 
towards the BuddKa^dh^rmfl, and the new Order which it Le 
proposed to found. These will be Friend, of th e Order who. 
later on perhaps, will become Upasakas. 

The members of the already easting ‘Lodge of the Three 
Ucm*. now already Jive in accordance with the under 
mentioned fundamental Rules. They would immediately ps,* 
mto the new Order, and a proportion of them also people 


RULES OF THE ORDER OF THE THREE GEMS 

5 L 

The Society bears the tide of ' The Otder of the Three 
Gems, and the Colony belonging to the Society, the name of" 
Colony in grateful remembrance of Mr 
™d hi. T h-' ' W f ° r FuIly Aw ^ned One 

,he P d "" f “ *< (-"Jin. »< 
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8 2 . 

The Order has ita Headquarters at ■ On 

ground of this organisation the Coiony also is situated. 

5 3. 

The object of the Order is twofold : First, to make pos¬ 
sible to its members their pursuit of the higher Buddha-Path ;; 
and second, to spread in Europe the Teaching of the Fully 
Awakened. One. 

§ 4 , 

The members consist of :— 

f. Anagarikas (Homeless Ones). 

2. Uplrakas (Adherents}. 

3 r Friends of the Order. 

g5. 

Uptakes follow the Sotapaniia-Path. strive after the fruit 
(phaliun) of 5 oUpanna^hip T so that before their death they 
may be able to say: "Escaped am t from Hell, escaped from 
the Animal Kingdom, escaped from the Realm of Shades ; I 
have entered upon the stream—Sot span na—ffl taped fiom Ruin, 
am assured' am certain of the Highest Awakening. ” 

§ 6 . 

This entails upon them the following obligations; — 

a. They give themselves to the earnest study of the 
Buddha's Teaching, and to meditative* con fern phrtfon, in order 
to realise the goal of the Sola pan 11 a, in accord with knowledge ; 
namely : our personality as alien to our essential being (Ami Eta), 
and accordingly, to recognise more and more the state free 
from personality, thus, the state of Nibhana, as that which 
alone is proper to us. This recognition must become so de-vr 
for them that they are filled with unshakenble confidence in the 
Buddha as the proclaimer of the Higher Truth, in his Doctrine 
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a* this Truth, and in his Sangha as the Summation of his 
Holy Disciples. 

b. For the realisation of the practical Sotapanna-goal, they 
more and mate seek to become perfect in the Five Silas. 

1. They neither kill nor hurt, with intention, any living 
creature. 

2, They da not take what has not been given, 

■*- They shun unchastity in every form. 

4, They do not lie, apeak no harsh words, me no idle 
speech. 

5, They abstain from intoxicants in so fat as their enjoy¬ 
ment might disturb the cognitive activity, even in the 
slightest degree. 

For the rest, alio, they devote themselves to a behaviour 
such as is recommended by the wise, such as is dear to the 
Holy Ones, leads to concentration. They are faithful to their 
duties, full of care for those belonging to them, moderate 
also in permitted enjoyments, kind towards all living creatures, 
forbearing, modest, gentle. 

§ 7. 

So far as they are not absolutely prevented, they devote 
at least half an hour of every day, unbroken or in several 
portions, to the study of the Buddhas Teaching or meditative 
contemplation. One portion of this time, preferably at night 
before going to sleep, is to be devoted to examination of 
conscience a 5 to how Far one has fallen short of the obligations 
mentioned under §6. In this, the foremost object is the 
correction of leading individual Weaknesses. 

§ 8 . 

The Upfaafcu keep the Uposatha days as the* arc fixed 
by the Chapter of the Order. On these days they observe with 
especial conscientiousness the prescriptions given under 5 6 
and § 7 ; and widen them to this extent that on these days 
they observe complete chastity, visit no place of entertainment. 
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order .o be constantly reminded ol .he ««»*»»«. ^ ** 

rhey —ere outaide tie unite iecoMpicuons_Upo.»rh..teke 
is handed to them by the Master of the Order. 

§9. 

At the end el every month e.ek UpieJt. a b-i«l 

repot! to the Heed el the Oder concerning hi. eb~rvei.ee 
the piewrription. given under SS l. 7 A ». These reporU ere 
netted as confidential by the Master of the Order. 

% 10 . 

The conditions laid down under §§5 i 6. *”“*["* £ 
fQr Anagirika, who. where possible, shotdd --J 

thetruelves the nddiden.l nbligeden. pi.Nely - 
vie* any place, el eulertamment. ee lenger J 

|„. and no longer to » •"» «—«•* A 
however, .he, l»d . W. ot pedeedy pure cWt.y- 

J5£.*=terSeiH^ 

ai eo by lecture tom,. ^ Pstimg kkh, 

They celebs *bo htte n ^ ^ ^ hflVe 

Ceremony with reference to die ob.v^ lW l c „ n at 

taken upon themselves- Above #. up ° k B iVence their 
CeleWations they have to out of the 

whole life long. ev* 11 tftc ^ ttlCir . solemn oath which 

Order, and pledge .hem.elve. to ^ 

they give, at their ordination, to the - P 1 r 4,e 

Z their ordination, drey take. -id. the approval olthe 
Maalar XS- n certain Oden.™ which ennnn. ngniu 

he altered. 
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§ fl. 

The Chapter of the Order may declare any person a Friend 
of the Order who cherishes love for the Buddha-dharma and 
feels sympathy with the Order. Such persons receive the 
publication* of the Order, and may take part in ail ordinary 
meetings, 

§ 12 . 

The members of the Order address one another as> 
Brother." or, as the case may be. as “Sister." The 
Anagirikas shall be addressed as Sir by the other members 
of the Order, 


§ 13 , 

Once a year the Favirana Ceremony shall be observed, 
i.e,, a solemn assembly, when possible, of all members of the 
Order. Members in need shall be provided with their travelling 
expenses to thin end. 


§ 14 . 


The Anagarikas shall live at the Colony. Each Anagirika 
shall have his own cell. They perform no physical tasks. For 
their modest maintenance, the property of the Order, before 
all else, is destined. They wear distinctive clothing. 

So far as space allows, the Upasa ka^ also, either perma¬ 
nently or temporarily, may settle in the Colony. Each Family 
<uid each independent person, shall have their own apartments ■ 
and also. For the rest, as much as possible may live independent 
of the others. Their individual Liberty shall not be encroached 
upon any further than i* necessary in the interests of the 
community. 


For their apartments they pay an appropriate rent: they 
can also make their own housekeeping arrangements. At 

w,*h. however, the Colony wilt provide them with board again* 
a corresponding payment. 
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Each Upasaka in the Colony may follow any honourable 
employment. If not in a position to do so, he will be employed 
by the Colony itself* and paid for his services so that he has 
a competency* 

At any time. Friends of the Order* so far as space allows, 
may stay at the Colony as greets against a payment that meets 
the bare* increased outlay occasioned by their stay. 

The more detailed Regulation* with reference to life in the 
Colony are laid down in a special Colony Notice. 

§ 15 * 

Jhe supreme authority of the Order is the Chapter of the 
Order . It consists of the fully qualified Anagfrtkas. When 
the number of these fall® below three, it is to be completed up 
to this number out of the male Upaeakaa resident in the 
Colony. This completing of the Chapter takes place by means 
of a ballot of all the members of the Order entitled to vote. 
Naturally only the worthiest among them ought to be elected. 

With the Chapter of the Order rests the total management 
of the Order, as well in religious-moral as in its worldly rela¬ 
tions. Its decisions are arrived at by a majority vote of its 
members. 

The Chapter of the Order chooses from among its number 
the Jlfosfer 1 ojf the Order as its executive officer, and at the 
same time, as its legal representative outside. The period of 
service of a Master of the Order if three years, He is eligible 
for re-election. 

The Master of the Order appoints from among the members 
of the Order a Secretary* and nominates one of the Upisakas 
living in the Colony as Manager of the Order. He can, at 
any time* again dismiss these from their posts. Upon the 
Manager of the Order rests the entire business and financial 
management of the Order. In this he is bound by the instruct 
fciono of the Master of the Order, At the close of a business 
year he has to lay his accounts before the Master of the Order, 
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are to be gone over and checked by the Chapter of 

the Order. 


§ 16 . 

Change* in the Rules as regard* §§ 1, 3-10, are positively 
not perrniMibJe. For the test, for any change* the consent of 
the Chapter of the Order h and of a two thirds majority of the 
total number of Upasalta; is necessary, 

§ 17 . 

Changes in the substance of the Order'* property which 
are not. Lite the renewal of Promissory Notes that have fallen 
due, dependent upon the regular management, require, in 
addition to the consent of the Chapter of the Order, the 
approval also of the majority of the Upasakas permanently 
resident in the Colony and, during the lifetime of the Bene Fatter 
of the Order, the approval of the latter also. 


S 18 . 


Applications For admission to the Order as L'pssaka or 
An&garika are to be directed to the Chapter of the Order, 
accompanied by a brief sketch of the applicant's life. Males 
only may become Aangtrifeas. The Chapter of the Order 
*haj] decide as to their admission, Before admission the pledge 
prescribed in §19 is to be taken. Admission takes place, fast 
of all. only as a Novice, and only on probation. Novices have 
no voting rights. Anagirika Novices may not take part in 
Patimokhha celebrations. The Novice will be addressed by 
that name : while, widi regard to other member* of the Order, 
he will use the forms of address: "Mr. Brother," or, as the 
case may be. Madam Sister ; or in the case of an Anagarik*. 
"Sir.*’ 


Upon admission, a Novice ha* to choose as Instructor a 
full member of the Order (a man for a man, a woman for » 
wotnaml, iindet the approvsd of tb<s iVf*gr*r of tit Order. 
During the period of probation the Instructor has to enter into 
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active relations with the Novice J , slid in particular, to clear 
up his questions and doubts, at need* with the Assistance of 
the Master of the Order- 

The period of probation as Novice lasts for a year. During 
the same* the Novice, if he does not reside at the Colony, at 
least price shall have a lace to face interview with his Instructor. 

Upon the expiry of the period of probation there follows, 
through the Chapter of the Order after hearing the Instructor* 
the decision upon the ordlt lalrnji of the Novice. Le^ the decision 
as to whether he shall become a full Upasaka or an Anagfirika. 

§ 19 * 

As noon as any one belonging to the Order becomes guilty 
of a serious breach of any of the moral prescriptions contained 
in § 6. for example* commits adultery ; or, as though unmarried, 
bums with sensual love for a married person : or gets 
intoxicated with liquor : or, an Anagarika indulges tn sexual 
intercourse, he must resign bis membership of the Qrder- 

An Upasak* must also send in his resignation when he 
thinks he can no longer strive aer iousty to keep the prescript 
rions given in §6, or an Anagarika those in § 10 ; or no longer 
intends to strive seriously to keep them ; or when an Upas aka 
no longer intends to fulfil the obligations taken under §§?-*> 

In such cases, each member of the Order upon his admis¬ 
sion hna solemnly to pledge himself by a vow to send in Ids 
resignation. The Notice of Resignation itself n«d not be 
accompanied by the reasons for the same. 

If a member of the Order disputes that there is any ground 
for his resignation, on this point the decision of the Chapter 
of die Order shall be conclusive, without appeal* (especially 
to any outside legal tribunal) being permissible. If the Chapter 
of the Order decides that any of the aforesaid grounds for a 
member's resignation exists, and if the member concerned 
thereupon does not send in his resignation, then he shall be 
expelled by she Chapter of the Order. 
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for die licit, it a/so remain* open to every member of die 
Order at any time 1o resign his membership. 

Resignation, or expulsion, from the Order, also entails 
departure from the Colony + 

Especially may a member, temporarily or for a]] time, be 
expelled from the Colony if he persistently act# against the 
ordered regulations of the Colony, The final decision ai to 
whether this is k> in the case of any particular member of die 
Order, rests entirely with the Chapter of the Order, At leant 
three written warnings must first be sent to such a member in 
the course of the last year Expulsion from the Colony doe* 
not of itself involve expulsion from the Order. 

§ 20 , 

The Older cannot be dissolved so long a* three members 
at least wish to cany it on. 

In the event of the dissolution of the Order, the properly 

, , ° da “ bafl bc d “P° 8ed of in siich wise as the decisions 
of the Benefactor of the Order touching such an eventuality. 

I nil r\ | J _ 


NAMO BUDDHAYA. 


No other home than Buddha lives for me. 

No better home in ail the world than this - 
And may the truth thus uttered set me free 

From every vice and crown with vJctory-bli M f 

Albert /. Edmunds, 




THE ATOM 


By an atom of an element is meant the smallest part ot 
that element which can exist as much. By a molecule is meant 
the smallest part of a compound which can exist as such. Tire 
relative weights of atoms are deduced from Avogadro s hypo¬ 
thesis which states that equal volumes of different gases under 
the same conditions of temperature, and pressure, contain equal 
numbers af molecules. 

Now when an electric current is passed through an Electro¬ 
lyte i.e, a substance the aqueous solution of which is capable 
of conducting electricity—the molecule of the Electrolyte breaks 
up into free atom or ions, each of which carries a charge of 
either positive or negative electricity. The ions travel to one 
or other pole of the battery.Those that carry a positive charge 
to the negative pole, and those that carry a negative charge to 
the positive pole, and there they give up their charge The 
ion which goes to the positive pole is sometimes called thr 
anion and the ion which goes to the negative pole is called 
the cal ion. The charges earned by each i&n is called a faroday 
that is an unit charge of Electricity. 

Since the discovery oF the different kinds of rays which 
appear when an electric current is passed through a nearly 
exhausted tube and since the discovery of the existence of 
radio active substances, new light has been thrown on the 
nature of the atom. The atom which up to ten years ago, 
had been considered to be indivisible and homogeneous in 
structure by the action on ft of the rays above mentioned or 
by its own spontaneous disintegration as in the ease of the 
radio active substances, has been broken up and been found 
to be electric in nature, that is to consist of nothing but 
electric charges, and to have no mass except that which results 
from these charges. But what is the nature of these Electrii- 
c barges? 
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When an Electric current is passed tkrougb a partially 
exhausted tube containing a small amount of an element in 
the gaseous slate, certain rays are thrown off from the negative 
po!e (cathode) and are known as the cathodal rays. They 
are found to consist of small particles, and the deflection they 
show when the tube producing them is placed in an electric 
or magnetic field show they carry negative electricity. By the 
joint action of the known Electro Magnetic fields the ratio of 
their charge to their mass has determined. They are called 
Electrons. Their mass has been found to be equal to 163G 
Faradays (unit charges of electricity) per gramme. A gramme 
of the lightest element known* Hydrogen in electrolytic 
solutions only carries one Faraday* so that if the cathodal ray* 
consist of singly charged, negative particles as Hydrogen In 
the ionic condition consists of a singly charged positive particle, 
then each negative particle will have only about 1/1630 of the 
mass of the Hydrogen atom. These electrons are to be re¬ 
garded as the ultimate units of negative electricity. The 
small mass may be regarded as arising From the electric inertia 
of the electron caused by the magnetic field surrounding it, 
*ny charge in the motion of the electron in the field being 
resented when the speed of the Electron closely approaches 
that of light its Electrical mass increases. This is in accordance 
with EiTisEeens'B “theory of Relativity* 1 which asserts that the 
mass of a body varies with its velocity. 

Sir Oliver Lodge considers that the discovery that energy 
ha* mass "as shown by the composition of the Electron U 
the greatest discovery made m the first part of the 20th 
Century."" Mow, since an atom is normally Lu & condition of 
Electric neutrality, and since its component Electrons contri¬ 
bute a negative charge* the atom must contain a brilancLn r ; 
charge of positive Electricity. Now we have Been that when 
an Electric current is passed through n partially exhausted tube 
containing an element in a gaseous state a stream of negative 
electrons flows constantly out wards from the cathode (negative 
pole). On the other hand positively charged particles sic at 
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the same time moving towards the cathode and if the cathode 
ia perforated they pas# through the perforation and appear 
behind the cathode in the form of luminescent ray# known 
as cflnaJ or positive rays. They are found to carry a positive 
charge from the effect of Electric or magnetic held# upon 
them- The deflection which they suffer through such field? 
may be recorded by photographic methods : and from 
measurement of the deflection their velocity and the ratio of 
mas# to charge may be calculated. In this way it ha# been 
discovered that no positive Electron corresponding to the 
negative Electron has been discovered. The unit positive 
charge is aJways associated with a mas# equal to or greater 
than that of an atom of Hydrogen. 

The atom then must be regarded as a structure consisting 
of positive and negative electricity—the negative being in the 
form of Electrons of negligible mass, the positive on the other 
hand being definitely associated with the massive part of the 
atom. The massive part is recognised as forming the nucleus 
—or core of atom. In it there is always found an excess of 
positive Electricity, though in every instance save that of the 
Hydrogen nucleus, the nucleus of the atom contains negative 
Electron# as well. Rutherford, who first discovered the 
structure of the atom conceived of it as consisting of a 
positively charged nucleus in which resides, practically the 
whole mass pf the atom, and round which the Electrons revolve 
—like planets routid a Sun. When any charged particle such 
as an Ejection is accelerated or retarded, an Electro magnetic 
wave it sets up, which if the disturbance is of sufficient magni¬ 
tude may reveal itself as light or X ray a* Conversely X rays 
and light of short wave lengths ore capable of liberating 
electrons from bodies on which they fall, X rays are pro¬ 
duced by placing in the path of the cathode r~ys>, as they are 
thrown off from the cathode, a positive Electrode from 
another battery ^ The cathodal ray# are stopped in their course 
and from them a new set of rays proceed whkh are called 
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x ray*. They do not consist of a stream of electrically 
charged particle* but are wave motions of very short length, 
(To be continued.) 

Mrs, N. H, Buna* 


LORD BUDDHA 

By A, 5. Mldauyaf 
IU. 

The most glorious Lord the best, the noblefft r and the 
greatest of the human race, appeared on earth some five 
and twenty centuries ago* to drive &Vay from the brain of 
man the ghost of superstition* to unveil Truth to the wonder¬ 
ing gaze of mankind, and to celebrate Love above all things. 
Tb put out the fires of desire, to quench the dames of hatred, 
to bum and bury sorrow and to take the human race to 
Nirvana, to Absolute Rest the Great TathigaUi appeared on 
the stage of life. To expose human vanity in all its hideous- 
ness, to convict Error of ignorance ^ and to glorify l ruth and 
Righteousness* the Holy Buddha was bom. with a war Id-wide 
sympathy which embraced ail forms oF life. Born a prince to 
luxury, to pleasure and to glory, as the son of 5UDDHGDANA. 
KING OF KAPILAVASTU. of the 5AKYA rate, he reached 
manhood in a splendid isolation.—like a brilliant star that 
dwells apart. Having lost his mother MAYADEVl within 
seven days of his birth, the child began to grew musing to 
himself. The vain shows of the world had no charms for him. 
He wa# never raptured with the good things of the earth. He 
was ever living on the topmost heights of thought. To dis¬ 
lodge him from his sublime contemplation, he was married to 
Yaaodara, a paragon of beauty and virtue, and she bore him 
a pretty arm whom he named Rehula, for he thought him to 
be a tight bond that was intended to bind him to wife and 
homo. The aaghu of pain and misery, of old age and 
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Jic**, of decay and death, made him aimost impatient of 
human life and sorrow. And the sight of a hermit, calm and 
serene, had influence enough to make him believe that that 
was a glorious life. True, there were—there are—many noble 
souls who renounce this world and all its possession#! but 
they did so only for their own salvation. But he the grand 
Fjtemplar of Renunciation, gave up everything not for himself, 
not for the deification of his little self, but for the enduring 
happiness of the human race, Herein lies his excellence. 
Herein lies the majesty of his renunciation. He found sorrow 
supreme everywhere. He willed to depose sorrow, and 
enthrone joy in its place. He wished to seek the weys and 
means of accomplishing this sublime and glorious work. It 
was midnight. And it was but the wind that moaned through 
the boughs and leaves of the trees that were in his palace. 
His wife’s chamber was lampdit. The mother was fast asleep 
with her babe in her arms, He saw them and sighed. And 
without casting a glance back, and without any other thought 
than that of the service of humanity, he called for Channa, 
his charioteer- 

"Speak low." Siddbartha said: and bring my horse, 

For now the hour is come when I should quit 
This golden prison, where my heart lives caged. 

To find the truth : which henceforth i will seek 
For all men's sake, until the truth be found- 
"Alas, dear Prince," answered the charioteer, 

"Speak then for nought those wise and holymen 
Who cast the stars, and bride us wait to time 
When King Suddhodatia’s great son should rule 
Realms upon realms, and be a Lord of lords? 

Wilt thou ride hence and let the rich world slip 
Out of thy grasp, to hold a beggar's bowl? 

Wilt thou go forth into the friendless waste 
That hast this Paradise of pleasures here?" 
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The Prince made answer, "Unto thk I came. 

And not for thrones ; the kingdom that 1 crave 
Is more than many realms—and all things pass 
To change and death. Bring me forth Kantaka.' 

(Light of Asia.) 

Well, he sent back hi* charioteer to his palace \ exchanged 
his clothes with those of a mendicant, With nothing hut a 
rag to clothe himself with, and with none but his bowl for 
his company, he walked on through fcrests. He tried every 
one available , he tried every method possible. Having 
suffered every Iobs. lie felt rather disappointed in not yet 
finding out the panacea for human misery- Seated tmder the 
cool shades of a tree, henceforth to be called the Bo tree, 
he found at last what lie sought bo long. He found that self- 
culture and Universal love—these alone could change the 
phase of the human race and put an end to all ignorance,, io 
all desire, to all hate and to ah misery. And to preach this 
gospel of culture and love, he went out on his life a mission, 
He was rejected and cast away. Opposition and ridicule 
stared him in the face. Nothing daunted* he persisted and 
persisted rill he was understood, till powerful potentates be¬ 
came his willing poena, til] the Barber and the Brahmans 
forgot their distinctions, till man and woman forgot theb in- 
equalities, till the whole country was run over with his ardent 
disciples. The poor and the rich, the learned and illiterate, 
the high and the low—aU flocked to his standard and vied 
with one another in paying their homage to him. His father, 
his wife, his son, his kinsmen. all became hU converts. 
Nunneries and Monasteries arose everywhere. Carried away 
by self dor getting enthusiasm, hundreds of missionaries sprang 
up. ready to go to preach the Gospel of Love to thousands 
of places. Saints and savants* kings and queens, kissed his 
dust. The outraged humanity found in him a saviour, whose 
words they laid at their hearts qs a soothing anodyne. Fdl 
five and forty years he spent In loving ministration to the 
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running and sorrowing humanity, and passed a,way to hb 
Eternal Rest. Raimack the page* of History and see if you 
can find one glorious character like his* one sublime renuncia¬ 
tion like his, one splendid suffering like his, one laborious and 
useful life as his. He broke the fetters af custom and autho¬ 
rity. He dealt a sublime blow at superstition. He east to 
the winds the soul-shrinking creeds of hb time. He sought 
to banish selfishness into cold neglect. Here is it; 

"Ye that are slave* of the 1, that toil in the service of 
self from morn to night* that live in constant fear 
of birth, old age* sickness and death, receive the 
good tidings that your cruel matter exists not," 

"Self is our error and illusion, a dream. Open your 
eyes and awake. See things aa they are and 
you will be comforted.'* 

,r He who has found there is no 1, will let go all the 
lusts and desires of egotism/’ 

(Gospel of Buddha.) 

Abolishing Self he insists in Love. 

“Ai a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects 
her son, her only son, so he cultivates good will 
without ipeasure among all beings/' 

(Gospel of Buddha.) 

Unlike the thought teas, pitiless multitudes, who acorn and 
starve the sinner to death, the Blessed One gives him strength 
and peace. Here is it. 

'He, whose evil deeds are coveted by good deeds, 
brightens up this world like the moon when she 
rise* from behind the clouds/ 

There is no airts but ignorance^ and a clear perception of 
nature of things scatters the clouds of sins. The sinner to-day 
can develop the possibility in him to become a saint to-morrow. 
And the saint who has dropped his little-self out of existence, 
little cares what treatment he gets at the hands of the world. 
The awakened sage rejoices at his Jot, however bitter it be 
M the fruit of hb own act,—and welcomes suffering from every 
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form as the healer of hla heart's wounds. Far above idk 
metaphysics, far above occult jugglery, far above the learning 
of curiosity, of infatuation, the Blessed One places love that 
knows of no self. Here is it. 

# 'Not only by discipline and vows, not only by much 
learning, do l earn the happiness of release which 
no world trig cart know. Be not confident a* long 
as thou hast not attained the extinction of thirst. 
The extinction of sinful desire is the highest 
religion/’ The attainment of truth is possible 
only when self is recognised as an illusion. 
Righteousness can be practiced only when we 
have freed our mind from the passion of egotism. 
Perfect peace can dwell only when all vanity has 
disappeared. 

Brushing aside everything else* he asks only for character. 
a *Do not ask about descent, but ask about conduct/ 1 
"Him 1 call indeed a Brahmana who, though he be guilty 
of no offence, patiently endures reproaches, 
bonds and stripes—-who, though he cursed by the 
world, yet cherishes no ill-will towards it," 
Caring not for creeds, caring not for philosophical quibbles 
and other inanities, he asks us - 

"Hold fast to the truth as a lamp/ 

Thus* we see + he sealed the lips of selfishness, of desire, 
of discord, and of hate. He worked only for love. Love Was 
the toot and basis of his life. He bequeathed to the human 
race the riches of hia heart and brain. Abandoning his be¬ 
loved wife and child, and casting away to the wind his posses¬ 
sions and throne, he courted penury and went into homeless- 
nessi With no motive, with no desire, with no favour oi 
threat, with no hale, he went about the world doing good. 
Scrutinize him bow you may T he was all Jove; he was all 
pure, he was all good. Kill ignorance, put out desire and 
hatGp end enjoy peace that passeth nil understanding in 
Mhyana. Thk was his gospel. This was his discovery. To 
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proclaim this to mankind wh* His mission in fife- And who 
con say that the world would not he better and happier for 
hia teaching He worked not for self, not for the individual 
rwdtotion of any one, but for the collective Rood of the whole 
universe. Words can only fuller and murmur to adequately 
express the glory of this divine man. There was-there i*~- 
none kinder, none wiser, none more patient, none •® f " 

sacrificing, none a greater thinker than he. And nothing can 
be deeper than the troth he enunciated, and nothing can be 
stronger than die love ne evinced for his Feliow.bemg*. May 
we commune with his mighty spirit and walk in the light of 
his glorious fife and peaceful teachings 1 


MRS. RHYS DAVIDS AND THE WILL IN BUDDHISM 

Mre. Rhys Davids is on the warpath. The late Dr. Rhys 
David* founded the Pali Text Society in 1681. Up to dote 
the Society has published seventy one Texts in 101 volumes. 
Since 1893 Mrs. Rhys David*, then Mis* Caroline Foley, had 
been a student of Pali literature. She has done phobic 
work m editing and translating Pali Texts since 1900. Tbc 
Buddhists are grateful to her for what she has done in in¬ 
troducing the psychological portion of the Pali Texts to e 
Western world. Since the death of her only son a change 
has come in her attitude towards the Great Teacher, the 
Buddha Gotams, and now she is maligning the great name. 
She caffs Him whom we love and adore the "small man of 
Kosala'* The enemies of the Buddha, the Brahman 
Titthiyas. catted Him all sorts of low names, but the Indian 
people raised Him to the highest pinnacle making Him the 
ninth Avatar of their God Vishnu. fn Oiirw the follower* 
of Confucius and of Laoisze enthroned Him in their Temples, 
making Him to occupy the central place in their Shnnes. 
while they have pkced the Image of Confucius on h.a right 
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and the of Laotsze on the left. To the Buddhist the 

l&thlgnta is the Supreme One in the Universe, the God of 
God*. Brahma of Brahmas ; and He is the Teacher of gods 
and men. For 2500 yearn He had been receiving the homage 
of count less million? of human beings. Now comes Mn. Rhyi 
Davids with her confused knowledge of Buddhism, to tell 
the Christians that they need not fear the circulation of 
Buddhist literature because in the whole of the 101 published 
volumes by the Pali Test Society there is no word in Pali 
to express the word uirff / On this one word hang all the 
' law and the prophets" 1 

What has the psychologists to say about the will of the 
fanatical Christiana? Had Jeau* a wiU of Hi* own? Have 
the ordinary Christian people a will of their own. the 
alcoholic man and woman? In Buddhism there is no prayer, 
and it ia the only religion that delivers the mind of man from 
the fetters of a creator and dogmatic theologians who keep 
human beings in a state of fear. The creator feared that man 
will eat the fruit of the tree of life and live for ever. Had he 
a will of his own he would not have feared man. What 
does the book of Genesis say? "'Behold die man ia become 
as one of us to know good and evil, and now lest he put 
forth his hand and take also of the tree of life and eat and 
live for ever' 1 Genesis chap. 4,22, 

Poor man he had a will, but it was destroyed by the 
creator through fear, lest man will become his equal. A man 
that prays and lives in eternal fear of an everlasting hell can 
never have a will of his own. Neither could the dogmatic, 
theologians who harp on saying that man should fear God! 
and that if he does not an eternal hell fire awaits him. No 
paid servant could have a will of his own, All those who 
work for wages can have no will of their own. The monarch 
who 3its on the throne has no will of hto oWn, Ex-emperor 
William when he lost hi* will had to fly for his life. Napoleon 
at the battle of Waterloo lost his will and Ke was taken 
prisoner and died in St. Helena. Jesus prayed in the garden 
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of Gethtemane* and said unto kta disciples " my soul 1* 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death* and he prayed and fell 
on his face, and said O my father* if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, but as tbou 
wiJt/* Matt 26 39. And an the cross having no will of his 
own he cried with a loud voice 'My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me" I Ibid ch 17, v r 47. 

Mra r Rhys Davids has found no will in Buddhism, and 
yet the whole of the Kammatthana bhavana is a kind of 
mystic psychical training to develop the adhishlhana 
(adhitthana) so necessary to do the ten kinds of iddhi* the 
power to do phenomenally marvellous wonders which 
Christians call 'miracles/ If ordinary people have a will of 
thetr own they would not be slaves of some body else. 
Certain men are slaves of women, and some women are 
slaves of men, and the majority of both are slaves of their 
senses. Such could not have a will of their own. The 
iddbikatha of the Pali&ambhida unmistakeably shown the 
power of the trained human will. What is a house} It is 
the co-ordination of walls, rafts, beams etc., that go to make 
up the house. The final words of the Tathaguta were a 
dear pronouncement of the inherency of the will of those who 
try to lead the holy life. Depend on none* depend on self 
and on Truth. 

The Anagarfka Dhahmapala. 


MADHYAMIKA APHORISMS 

PART II. 

By Hirendra La| Sen-Gupta, M„A.. Late Senior fellow of the 
Institute of Philosophy at Amalner, 

The late Dr. S. G* Vfdyabhusan, M.A., Pl-t,D. in his earlier 
days edited and translated some Msdhyarnika Aphorisms of 
Nlg&rjuna. About ten Chapters of them already appeared in 

5 
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die then Buddhist Text book Society's Journal in the curly 
nineties of the Last era. But with the discontinuance of the 
Jam-mi L the |&±e Dr. Vidyabhusan who was si ready occupied 



important piece of work and the following pages edited and 



left incomplete by that eminent scholar. 

It is the earnest desire of the present translator to 
add to this, a brief survey about the origin and development 
of the Madhyiimika philosophy and its influence on the con¬ 
temporary and later branches of Indian thought. A few 
pages, in short, appears in the ’"Buddhist India' of April 1927 
by way of an introduction. A connected history of this im¬ 
portant branch of Indian philosophy with an account of its 
notable exponents will in course of time appear in this Journal 
in later issues. 


CHAPTER XL 

wrfiuOiy) nwt l 


gsqriinwfl iMiyfH: 



I . The great sage has said that the earliest extremity 
cannot be traced. The world neither appears nor disappears. 
It has neither a begining nor an end- 



5 IWIT: n *11 


2- If it neither* appears nor disappears, haw can it 
occupy an intermediate position!* Hence it U wrong to stick 
to the principle of sequence or simultaneity. 
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2 ^ znfmh 

(hJhi JW^iT 9rrf?ftf%Hrcl?T *n^rs it ^ n 

3- If birth precedes old age &nd death, then there will 
be an immortality specially ^vhen there ra birth without old age 
Lind decay. 

uHwEri ft aaTHcawiPt<i: 

Sitg^iraTrT^T *m«UUUuf II W n 

4. iBut) if decay and death precedes birth; then how can 
that birth which Lb without a cause have decay and death ? 

*T 4KWOTW* JlftliH 

dWH I H i H || H U 

5. Birth can not be placed along with decay and death. 
That which i» both born and uncaused may die. 

W% TT SRTSc^ 

sn«TT^ PIT Wlfcf d4KIBi«l ^ fev II ^ II 

6. Where both succession and simultaneity can not shine r 
how can (the dryas) signify (the world) with birth, decay and 
death ? 

^ *KUr ^Uli)4<d 

^TrW $ ^ %^!T II 4 || 

7. There must exist the effect and the cause, the sign and 
the significance, knowledge and the knower whoever he may 
he, 

»PT ?T f^Jpt K4r<l * 

mwm 11 * 11 

ft. It is not only that there is no earliest point of this world 
but also all things of the world have no such earliest point. 
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CHAPTER XH. 

Trr^fT 5 Ti*T 51^1# y*mi« n 

This chapter aims at refuting those who hold that there 
is A tml (fJINTT} signifying ^ 

i.'wssf'n rTO ^ fl t II 

1. There are some who hold that sufferings are brought 
about by the agency of the self or* of others or of both or of 
uncaused. Hence it can not be an effect. 

|N. B ft ia a itfutJtbn of ihe doctrine* of ihosf who thint that pain cumrji 
«i a T«*t±h of one's own action or ol olhe/i or of both, or of 
uncaused inm^ihErig. ] 

t^ l faflNlft ^sn: SSPT&Ff Ipftw H II ^ II 

2. If it be self caused then its existence does not depend 
on others. But other [new] skandhas e.g. F desires etc. arise 
on those (old) skandhas [which is a contradiction.) 

|NL 0.—The flirt fchepty (isffidj lhat pun corner from ih* agency df the 
«lf ii rokld htrt. Hit twelve NifWi aie dWW Lata iwo 
puli i one bcainnlus with Avidyl «nd ending with death (mnrmna) 
at id the other beginning with nka {lemorie}, paridevm (rrpentence) 
and endian wilh the W* Tin? hrit partiem of this ii called 

Iktiuh it end* with death, and it implies 

Pi I**] 

Arid now the second theory that pain can not come of 
others is proved here : — 

^Trfr 

u*s*i ii ^ ii 

3. If these element! be quite Foreign to others or if other 
dements (which begins with Avidyi and ends with death) be 


• See Bhirniti Bombaj Edn. p. 525. 
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different from the previous ones, then suffering may be caused 
Ly others while these (skandhas ending wilh death) may as 
wet! be caused by others. 

t* jwi 

m fci I** ii a u 

4. If sufferings are caused by the self and not by pain 
alone then what is the nature of that self bv which sufferings 
come of themselves. 

That is, f:<8 can not be both cause and effect, 

qttir h fen g^t: u^i 

if sufferings come as a result of the agency of others, 
then how is it that it is attributed by some to one (i«. to the 
Dev as) who ate quite unaffected by pain at all, 

< TO|g g « W™ W ( : ) 

f%fft ^1 ulenifn H7T H ^ It 

if pain is a creation of others, then how can it he that 
there is some who even though untouched by pain, yet Iran- 
smite the same to others. 

?>Sf£*n3T fcrsT jpfi: 

n-Ofi 5'® ^***<^ tsr ti ♦ n 

7. When pain can not be brought shout by one's own 
self how can it then he brought about by others? If others 
bring about pain, in thrit ease, it belongs to him. 

*f ?wi Sl^ dtff 

qrt ti wt 1 4 R 

6. Pain can not be seJf-creatrd. For it can not be its 
own cause, [f in the Utter case, pain ia not its own cause, 
then how can it be caused by others ? 
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*<iv3Hn*4TCa‘ f*T <*1^ 

HUfiKIW#4CT< 5?Tr cftl 11 t u 

9. If pain is the creation of each* or of others, then in that 
case. it can come of both. For, how can that which does not 
come of others or of itself, exist without a cause. 

*T %*35 Si ?T fera 

sra^t *ii 4 Hi *t Gras « \* n 

10, It is not only that these four causes are applicable in 
the case of pain hut they are aho applicable in the case of 
other objects. 

Thti» all things' beginning wuh (pcin) so cmk Thej - w^eEts 

br to owing to Ssnurkii or Avidyi. 


CHAPTER XUL 

TTE^rr 5TTO ^#T3*ISf II 

<TU^T g fQ EWt ^MlfHcU Wm?! 

^ starrctHf # qm » r n 

The lord has aid that all destructible things are 
illusory. Hence the composite thing* (be. world). Which are 
destructible are illusory. 

uajjqr nWemt ^tj'-nrC 

hhti* «*r^n u r u 

2. }f all destructible things are illusory. then what is that 
which undergoes decay? The Lord while explaining Sunnata 
kid down this theory which implies that things have no «lf- 
«K0tes«* 

j\ B—Jt it ilirm here ihaJ everything u lII'jkitt Hip truth is that the 
object* do no® eJdst ty themselves.} 
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wi 

• ^<rd+na t 3T3f snfei «wwi $*«*«' 33; U > « 

3. As all objects man if eat themselves in a different form, 
they have not therefore any fixed form whatever. There con 
not he an object without its form or existence. Objects there¬ 
fore have no fixed position. 

IN. B-— Here lhe theory that abjectfl have no existence •* lefnlod. U ’« 
shown that object* have no firlrt position-1 

Tq i^H 1 *1 fl; Hd 

3T¥u ^*n^?3*jr 3t3: ^ f^ERl it V n 

4. [F objects have no distinct form, then what is that, 
which appears in a different form? |Even] if there be a self- 
existence, then what is that which assumes a different form? 

3T*3*IU*ldl 3TUtrlt*^3 *p3& 

^31 3 o04d 3^113* 3T5ft*ft 3 «fl3§ ll K R 

5. The one and the Same thing can not assume a different 
form snd so also a Foreign thing can not assume this form 
For youth can not assume the | nature ofj old stage just as 
an old man who has got age. can not himself assume old age 
again. 

3*3 ^3 *TT 3T3: ffaSN 

yK l ^c3F 3 HTH? 3f3*3f3 R 4 ll 

6. If there can arise a different form out of the same, then 
milk might as well be a curd. B (you think thatl, the milk 
while losing its own character, turns into curd, then in that 
case, another different thing might also form cmd. 

The non-existence theory is refuted in two ways 

(o| bauuK there k- parinam*, object* ch*PB* loto *° ,ro 

((,} betatw* nnyltl ii iho inherent quality d obketa. the quality 
d„« not axial wilW an objeel and vice vena- Sunyall 
rnrana neither orisrlnater by ilietf nor emiatmee by i«alf- 
JKe fit.1 point haa been refuted hem- A lefulalbn of »ha w*°nd 
potm ft>LLow« n-ti? 
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5 T ^ : ^pf II 9 II 

7. If there be anything like Aiunyatt (not Sunya), then 
there must also be some thing by name "Sunya. 1 * [ButJ fchcie 
ia nothing of the kind called "'Asetmya/* How can therefore 
"Sanya' 1 come to be? 

Sunyili li not the Hd-nti.il of a thing ]| q iciiAginify Site the Etawcn 

in the ifey. If ii be imngiiuirjr, then liw t.mn thejn be ajiyihfna that 
j jpporta il> 

6, Sunyata is meant to be ft complete expulsion of all 
kinds of beliefs, [heresies]. It is thus held by the Jinas, 
whoever hold that there is Sunyati still, they are said to be 
incorrigible. 

Jtt Buddha’* time their were many hrrclical teacher*" f> of them are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Boddhin and Jain, boots eg SmnsMaphal, 
5ulla of the DigHa Nikiyn. Be sides these thore weta various ditthii mim- 
beiina about eixty lwo which find mention, in the BisliaisjiU Suttnma of the 
Disha NiiSjf, They are also classified under varieua cUum| aueh as 
etemalieta. non-eternal1st. eelwriglm, etc. These ditthii or belief* were id 
existence for a long time and ere perhaps older than Buddhism, Buddha 
himaclf tried to dwomeeiata his views from thaw* 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ifftgn sriTT H^nnr n ■+,-«.tn' h 

In this chapter, a discourse on Sanukaras or qualities whose 
relations bring about the idea of the existence of things as some 
*?*■■ lhe Abhidhammikas) hold, is given. The relation among 
the sight, seer and the seen is held to be false in „ much as 
there is no object fbhava} at all. 


"See Digha Niltsys Vol. t. P T. S. P , *9,59 
t Ibid p 3946. 
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555 $ ^f.^f (awfwA'f: 

flsgyRfg *f n l N 

1 The ohjeele of sight, sight. *=« *" d ** "T™*! 

I -olo lie the eyel. these three have no conneetioii wu. 

of 8 Iff 1 1 • - not ft \ M connected 

one another by two and two. i ney 

even if they are token as a whole. 

ng *3Frtf * 

*** inw ww«iiPw (i R u 

2 Thus in the same way attachment, lover and object# 

of JLtaMd also be scmdnUed. So also m the same 
way the three kinds of kiesha# and the ^yatanas and the re, . 
should be treated. . 

^hjnswi*w* * 

^ II * ■ 

}. Ctorechooe (of one thin, with eoothetl «JM 
* Me betwe en two objects of different kind#. But [herej 

possible b between the objects of flight etc, 

difference does not exist between 

Thus they can not be con nected^ toget ■« . 

n ^ gysai^o! wra 

4 b u OO, only th.l there is no difference on.oo 8 the 
objecle ol sight hot difference .Iso does not he to s y 
everything Whatsoever. 

m lrfm * m, h H 11 

r latol is said to be different from 
5. One thing If-*-. S ha(fl l Tbr latter {he,. 

Z:*:^ ^erere'Zre d» «—> *”* 

related to the former (i.e., p^a) ip ^\ f ol it (gha(a) 

That U, ghala » * ot different from l™*' ,or 

depends on the former 

6 
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*w<h* wwtj» <rv^i * ****** n $ R 

wi J^ ‘‘T® r hfci 7 diffe,enf (t*-. ^) u different 

?T? ^ f fc aM to ■ second differ object ahd 

f rw very OTe which b different, he such, without beio* 

be^differe tT^' ^ “ *** **“■ "** form wiH 

anolf" r ° m * CV *° ****** *>** rented to one 

TWk c M ‘hm B i, „* f r0ID * nt jtKi>r i.c. pic <*,*>* ** 

" WBt f>o=l pai»: the on* ditfen hem the other ■» ■ 

U W i. ^ d•** 

*n»rfepi: fl ^ *1 

«iGici*wn? ^,r-vr^ dl^rrUgfT *T |] « (| 

, 7 ‘ T* 1 * differentiation U not possible either in different 

or in non-diferen£ ohierts IF , .. 

. *T , ,f ™"*naa*ioi» be eliminated 

then there , 3 matter the different nor the sett* bodies. 

*fiz*m*f #*rz ,j ^^ f 

«. Them i, no ateodation between the one and the same 

^z i z:\z! 7 z:;‘‘ r *■' *-- -— 

ritr ■•’ -—■ - -— 

- :™ ts x * -— 

IT'D &e coniinaed). 




«r JLlwSt surest'£*• i 1 ^ ^ 

*■ " umb " ° f "** ■>-*— **. *Ti?TSi 
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This is in 38 Municipalities out of the 58 in out province. (See 
separate list A), 

It (a vety surprising w ^y we the Buddhists of the East, 
unlike those of the West, are meat eaters, though they repeat 
every morning the first noble precept that they will not take 
life, either directly or indirectly. The meat sold today in 
the markets cannot be described as "pan-thu-ku/ as it is 
only carted from the slaughtered houses and not from ’ b paa- 
thu-ku'* houses. Every Buddhist knows well that the meat 
he eats daily is deliberately slaughtered h yet he twists the 
first precept and regards it as 'pan-thu-kiL 

Even the great Buddhist Emperor. Asoka. who introduced 
Buddhism into our land in the year 259 B.C. abstained from 
meat eating as can be seen from the following rock edict. (See 
separate letter B), 

When will the Burma Buddhists, especially dergy, cease 
twisting the teaching of the Tathagata. under the expression 
^Plnltipita veramani sildthEpadam samadiyEimj, ' and try to 
save the defenceless animals* “ even as a mother at the risk 
of her own life protects her son." 

literature on vegetarianism can be had of— 

Kyaw Hla, F.T.5.* 

Mandalay Vegetarian Society, 

Asian Buddhist Mission House, 

32, Bombine Avenue, Mandalay. 
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ASOKA'S (GIBNAR tATHtAWAR) EDICT 

On the sactedfic as of Ufa- 

This rescript on morality ha a been ca used t Q be written 
by King Devanampriya Priyadarrih. Here no living being 
must be killed and sacrificed. And no festival meeting must 
be held. For King Devanampriya Priy&djirsm sees much evil 
in festival meetings. But there ate alsa some festival meet¬ 
ings wbick are considered meritorious by King Devanampriya 
Prtyadarsin. Many hundred thousands of animals were killed 
daily For the sake of curry. But now. when this rescript on 
morality is written, only 3 animals are being killed (daily) for 
the fl&ke of curty. (of£. f ) 2 peacocks (and) I deer h (but) even 
this deer not regularly. Even these 3 animals shall not be 
killed in future. 




MAHA BODHI SOCIETY OF INDIA 

A general meeting of the Maha Bodhi Society was held 
on Saturday the 19th March 1927 at the Society Headquarters. 
College Square, Calcutta. Mr. S, C. Mookerjee. Bar-at-Law 
occupied the Chair. A large gathering was present. 

The Amgaiika Dharmapala in explaining die activities o 
the Society said that the first duty of the meeting Would be 
to elect a President in succession to the late Sir Asu o 
Mukheri*. He said that it might be asked why * P** lde * 
was not elected just after the death of the late Prudent. & 
Asutoah's death created such a sense of loss it waa 
impossible to find out a suitable person to take the place of 
such an illustrious personage as Sir Asutosh At t e same 
time the Anagarika fell ill and was ordered to take treatme^ 
so he had to leave for Ceylon. Though he a^u, ^«ted 
Calcutta in 1924 he was unfortunately not able to do 
in this matter owing to continuous ill health and ft™ 11 ? 

1925 he had to go to Europe to take expert tre»tmen . ® 

the Anagarika felt very happy that he could 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath MukW who had 
consented to be the President. He had no M! that 
justice Mukherji would fill up the vacant place ^ 

success bringing glory to the Society and extend.ng ,u useful- 
ihroughoui India and outside. ,, + . 

The Anagarika then touched upon the Buddhist M.ss.onary 
work Ltedt England and said that he h a to lea^the 
Indian affairs in the hands of the members and office-bea ^ 
nd that it was really an encouragement to him that he was a 
to entrust the work to Mr. Justice Momnatha Ni* 

He said that he found a great and hopeful field or 
sionarv work in London. England sends her best men to the 
Last to preach Christianity and it was for the Indian, and 
Ceylonese to send their best men to the West 
the best spiritual culture to the westerners. He 
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worked in India for 37 years and he was, as it were* a domiciled 
Bengalee. He w&s thankful to al] the Bengalee friends but 
for whose hospitality and co-operation success would have been 
rather difficult to achieve. As a result of his labour they had 
now among them a beautiful Vihara, a splendid lecture hall 
and a library- This great city of Calcutta was now sanctified 
by the body relic of she Lord Tathagata which was enshrined in 
the stupa inside the Vihara. Buddhism which was almost 
unknown 36 years ago had been revived and people of India 
have been given a new stimulus as a result of the activities of 
the Society. They all tcok greater interest in Buddhist revival. 
In one of the Aadka Edicts it is mentioned that every one 
could become great if one only tried. This is the lesson that 
the Maka Bodhi Society was trying to inculcate in the mind? 
of the masses of the people. 

Thank* to the generosity of that noble lady Mrs. Foster 
the Society was in a sound financial situation and the officials 
never asked the Indians For pecuniary support. But now that 
the aedvitjeg of the M_ B, 3_ have been multiplied and more 
centres of work have been opened it wag necessary to appeal 
for more funds. 

Lastly the Anagarlka intimated that he would sail for 
England on the 7th April and hoped that thr good work of the 
Society would be carried on by the members and its usefulness 
would ever be enhanced. 

The following were elected Office-bearers"— 

President : 

Hon. Mi. justice Manmotha Nath Mukherjh M,A*. B + L, F 

Judge, Calcutta High Court. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Naram. Advocate, Lahore. 

Mr. 3. C Mookerjec, Bar-at-Lovr, 

Founded General Secy, (for life) ; 

The Revdr Anngarika Dharmapaia, 
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Hony. Legal Adviser * 

Hirendra Nath Dutta E-$q., M-A. h B.L., 

Corresponding Secy : 

Mr Narcshnath Mockeijee, 

Recording Secy, and Treasurer 

Brahmachan Dcvapriya WaUffingha n 
Assistant Secy- 
Mr. P- P- Siri warden* - 

An influential governing body was elected including re¬ 
presentatives from various Buddhist countries to carry on the 
activities of the Society. 

A sub-committee wo a also formed to re vise the existing 
rules and submit the same for consideration. 

Resolutions : 

The Folio wing resolutions were unanimously passed :— 

(1) That thb meeting of the Malta Bodhi Society of India 
desires to plate on record its high appreciation of the work 
started by the Rev. Anagarika Dharniapaln for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the people of England and the propagation of Aryan 
culture which will he the means for the true union between 
England and India and pledges itself to support the work 
by all means in its power. 

This meeting expresses its hearty thanks to all friends, 
aym paths sere and supporters in England who have extended 
ungrudging assistance to the Anagarika Dharmapala and 
ensured in a great way the success of hi® mission- 

(2) This meeting once again records its grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of the large hearted generosity of Mrs. Foster who has 
supported the movement represented by the Society with 
munificent gifts and benefactions and Invokes the blessings of 
the TathngaLa upon her. 

Proposed by Mr. Sachindra Nath Mookerjce, 
Seconded by Dr. B. L. Choudhury. 

(3) This meeting places on record its high appreciation of 
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the honorary work done by Mr. Hirendia Nath Dutta as lepfai 
adviser and conveys it® grateful thanks to him for his eicellent 
services. 

Proposed by Mr. C. C. Bose. 

Seconded by Mr. Dcvapriya Waltsingha. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Sachindrs Nath Mookeni 
in a neat little speech emphasised the fact that Buddha s 
message was the one thing needed for the uplift of the masses 
and that it w BB for them to work up the Society in Calcutta 
while the An&garik* ws» engaged in missionary work m 
London, He wished the Anaganka al! success and long life. 


PROSPECTS OF BUDDHISM Ilf INDIA 

Pessimist* do not see any sign of revival of Buddhism 
in India- Their views arc somewhat like this - 

"The masses cannot he satisfied with a philosophic 
religion- They want comforting religion in which they can 
invoke the supernatural for their religious craving or for 
temporal benefit. They want pilgrimages. Gurus, Munhads 
and Saints. Either invisible divinity or symbols of the attri¬ 
bute* of the Divinity are needed to he invoked by them to 
relieve trouble or grant them boons and favours- They do 
not understand objectless charity. Their charities are bargain* 
with the beatowei of prosperity in the hope of hundred times 
rewards. Superstitions are most congenial to their tempera- 
meats. The educated few read religions as curiosities- They 
are quite content with the religion they are born in. They 
do not bother themselves about truth.* 

The optimist* think otherwise, they argue some what like 

this :— 

"History tells us that religion ha* been a source qF evil 
as well ns good and that religion is a necessity both for the 
masses and the educated. The world is progressing steadily 
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We have had a .thousand varieties oF religious thought and 
worship, e.g.t Nature Worship* fetish worship, animal worship. 
idohEory, incarnations of divinity. obscurLt.es. irnmoraltties— 
ancestor worship, tomb worship, saint*, priests, mantras, 
sacrifices, superstition*. We have had prophet*, inspirations, 
revelations. Cods and Goddesses. \ge of reason is setting in. 
Remnants of ignorance and superstition* are no more than 
fossils. Multifarious conditions of social and political life 
now require a code of moral? for the regulation of human 
conduct. Peace, harmony, amity are taking the place of 
religion* persecution, religious quarrel* and antagonisms 
between races. Religion can not be banished wholesale. 
Nations now quarrel only for the sake of aggrandisement. 
The bone of contention i* not religion but material prosperity, 
There is no reason why rationalism will not eventually be the 
ruling principle. Education is fast spreading which will cut 
at the rpots of fanaticism, bigotry and superstition. Specula¬ 
tor's arc fast vanishing giving place lo scientific truths. If 
this course is not impeded, we shall have * different world 
in a few centuries. Buddhism will be the only religion for 
the whole world to fall back upon." 

One cannot say with any confidence whether Europe and 
America will adhere te ChristSanity, Let us survey the 
situation in India. 

(1) Ary* Samajint* are keen on the revival of Vedic religion 
and are steadily deflecting from popular Hinduism, Circum¬ 
stances of the country force them to make common cause with 
orthodox Hindus who in turn recognize Ary* Sam ah 5 ts as 
towers of strength. The educational work of the Ary a 
Samajists deserves all praise. It is not likely that they will 
relapse Into popular Hinduism. It is, however, possible they 
may pare the way for revival of Buddhism which they 
certainly appreciate. 

(2) Brahma Satnaj has little life now. Their activity is 
slackened, It is possible they may some day go over to a 

7 
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School of Buddhism Northern, if one likes to call it bo. It 
will appeal to them beat. 

(3) Sikhs. They have a very simple religion, it is a 
debatable question whether Sikhism is any independent 
religion or it is a mixture of Vedantism, Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The element of a personal God is too prominent 
among thcm T besides a spirit of Militarism. Both of these 
elements will not incline them towards Buddhism. 

(4) Afodern Hindus. Their behaviour is peculiar. Political 
ejdgrncie.s are forcing them not to oppose Shuddhi in so Far as 
it means reclamation of deserters from Hindu fold. They are 
very lukewarm as to converting Muhammadans and Christians 
to Hinduism. They inwardly do not like their introduction 
into their society but they do not openly oppose the propa¬ 
ganda of Buddhists and Ary a Samajists in this direction, With 
this mentality, they continue to tetain their old customs, rites 
and practices in tact. Their compendious system called 
Hinduism ta quite capable to accommodate every thing ancient 
and modern. This virtue of adaptability is their great asset 
Their attitude towards Buddhist propaganda is not antagonistic 
They may not move actively in the Geld for Hinducing people 
of other Faiths but they would not mind others doing the 
work m which they tacitly acquise* They watch everything 
going on around them but they themselves act very tactfully; 

Before any hope of revival of Buddhism can be entertained 
what is required is BuddhiBtic propaganda on an extensive 
scale in ai! the vernacular* of the country and a band of 
preachers all over the country* 


SHEO NAfUlN. 



BACK TO THE MASTER! 


If Buddhism is to be understood properly ii must be 
understood m the words of the Master, 

Remember His anxiety that every Bhikkhu should know 
thr: Uharma thoroughly and get his doubt, removed before 
tie entered into the Final Release. As the devoted Bhikkhu* 
sat around Him in tense silence in that supreme moment of 
A'i a h apann i.: ban a His foremost thought Was that He must not 
kave any one in doubt about His teachings. Remember the 
deep pathos 0 f Hu appeal to the assembled sangha that they 
should have their difficulties explained before His Passing 
Away, so tiiat there might be no occasion to repent after¬ 
wards after He had passed into Silence. And when the 
•>angha sigmhed thrice by silence that no doubts troubled their 
minds. He was satisfied, uttered His last injunction and sank 
mio the mystic concentration spanning the two shores 
Remember His last words uttered in that supreme moment 
words instinct with a vital force which still sustains the faitli- 
iuJ “I oVer the ^Id, "HandadSn, Bhikkhavc, Vayadharomi 
sankhara appamiidena sampadethati.” The dross adheres to 
the pilgrim s soul only for a while, strive steadily.” The 
certainty of Emancipation and the Effort which brings it about 
are the corner stones of Buddhistic life even now, and the 
centuries that have rolled away since the Master delivered 
Hi a world-adeeming message make no difference* 

The best Way to try to understand Him is not by poring 
over annotations and getting befogged in clouds of fine 
scholastic mist, but by trying to read the message of Buddha 
m the light of experience and of the appeal it makes t 0 the 
human heart. The Dhamma is ’'Ehi-paasika," 'Dittha- 
dhammika '—it is to be experienced and realised. The 
pragmatism of Buddhism is a challenge to experience. If 
Buddhism achieved any success it did w because it appealed 
to universal experience and because experience upheld it. 

First of all get to the very words of the Master and then 
interpret Uiem by your innermost experience. 


D. N. Sen. 



BOOK REVIEW 


Principle* of Indian Silpa Wia with the text of May«ta*tn 
by Phanindra Nath Bose, Professor of History. Viahw* 
bharati. Piitfii R*. 3-S-0_ 

Thr author aim* at giving a popular exposition on the 
principles of Indian Silpa Sistra as expounded by the Indian 
achiryas. He ha* paid apodal attention to Indian Painting 
and Iconography which has been treated at length by Mr 
O. C Ganguly in his book "The South Indian Bronzes' and 
by Mr. Gopitiath Rao in hi* Indian Iconography with numerous 
illustrations. The present book would have been highly in¬ 
teresting if it had emhodied a few observations on the size 
and measure of the old images and pictures and of the old 
temples. The author deserves grateful congratulations of all 
lovers of Ancient Indian for placing the Maya Sistra within 
their reach and For the first time attempting a systematic study 
oE the principles of Indian Painting and of collating them 
from ancient literature. There is on this subject an interest¬ 
ing dcEe station by Mr. W. S. Had away published in the 
"Hindu" on the I4th August, 1912. whkh the present book 
does not mention. Notwithstanding this, the treatment of the 
author is ever attractive, particularly, the portion dealing with 
the decline oF the Indian Silpa. The strict orthodox rules 
whkh the author refers to arc only limitations for the mediocre 
and the incapacitate. To attribute the downfall to this 
orthodoxy does not generally meet with universal approval, 
The familiar example of Naiarija or Ganesho so often cited 
by Indian artists, supports the above contention. The ancient 
Greek artists had also their canons and system of proportion 
and weTe not mere handicaps to mere arts and imagination. 
The Silpa Sashas were compiled in Southern India in the 
time of the Pindyas and the Choi a king*. Historical facts arc 
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exemplified in the temple* and images *«HI existing there 
We therefore do not gee any sign of decay even in that age. 

The book is one which the reading public thinks to he 
long overdue and we are glad to see that some of the theories 
put forward by the author deserveg a very special 
commendation. 

Hiaendralal Sen Gupta, m.a.. b,l, 

Ancient Indian Tribes by Dr r B. C. Law* M.A. P Ph.D. 

Published by the Punjab Oriental Senes. l l J lb. 

We congratulate Dr* B. C Law, M-A ri PhJX who has 

within a very short lime enriched the two departments of 
PaJj and A&dent Indian History and culture for adding a 
siippliment to his earlier book on Kshatriya eUns. « has so 
far -is we see, exhausted aU available information regarding 
the Kahatxiyas of Kosala, Magadha. etc. Much of the informa¬ 
tion supplied by Dr. Law is based on Vedic, Puranic* Lpst. 
literary. numismatic and other sources. It would have been 
still more interesting if all the Let* had been connected into 
a history as it has been the Ca&c with its predecessor Never 
thdess it is interesting on many points especially for the direct 
proof of the affinity that existed among the different Kshatriya 
dans and for the mutual relations among all these states. 

We congratulate the author for his perseverance and the 
attraction for the hitherto neglected subject of Pali* He m 
one of he few scholars who fully resemble the Late Ur< 
Rajendro Lai Mltm and Rai Snrat Chandra Das Bahadur who 
were during the last era known to be the indefatigable workers 
In the field of Indian culture. 

Hjrendhalai Ben Gupta, m.a*. u.L* 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Sahnath Vihara Work . 

We are glad to state that inapite of various difficulties 
arrangements are nearing compfedon for making * atort in the 
above work al an early date. The Anagank* Dbarmapaih 
whose arrival we were expecting came to Samath on the Fst 
March and appointed a committee to carry on the work during 
his absence in England. Owing to the architect's Failure 
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to come to BenaJes irispite of repeated request* and several 
other reason* the Commute** with the approval of the Society, 
has adapted the original plan of Mr. Klianrus. This pkn had 
ako been approved and sanctioned by the Archaeological 
Department before the second one wa* submitted. The 
original plan which ha* now been adopted h^s the advantage 
of being more spacious and imposing. 

The Society deeply regrets that the work could not be 
started earlier ; but considering the heavy oddg apimt it we 
fed happy that the work could now be commenced. We trust 
all our supporter* and sympathisers will excuse the unavoidable 
delay and extend ua their much valued co-operation. The 
estimate for this plan will be almost the same as for the othei 
J i^e Government of India has shown ita sympathy by donating 
the land and we hope our fellow Buddhist^ will appreciate this 
action by helping the Society to raise the required amount. 

* * * * * 

Activities at the Sri Dhar markka Vihara 

The following important lectures were delivered during 

l a5 ^ month. (1} japan the Land of Living Buddhism, by 
Dr. JCaMdas Nag, MA„ D.Litt. (Paris). (2) India's Mission to 
England by I he Anagarika Dharmapnla. (J) Buddhism as a 
factor in Asiatic Civilization by Dr, P. C. Bagchi, M.A.. D.Litt. 

The Pali Gass under Revd, Dharmaratana and Saugata 
Sugatakanti is progressing well, The chief feature » the 
interest taken in this class by the younger students. This is 
a good sign for the future of Pali studies m Bengal. 

***** 

Gaya Maha Boom Hall 

The work of the above Hall has been started at last. 
Mr, Saugata Sugatakanti has been deputed to supervise the 
work and it is expected that the work would be completed 
within three or four months, It will be ready by the next 
pilgrim season when Buddhists pilgrim;, from Burma, Ceylon 
and other countries pour in large numbers. Aa the haM is 
about fifteen minutes walk from the Railway Station and on 
the way to Buddhagaya it will be a welcome resting place for 
them both on their way to Bttddhagaya and back. It is 
estimated that R). 5,000/. will bo required to complete the 
work. We have up to now received only Rs. *411-(5-0 from 
the public. We trust a few generous Buddhists will come 
forward to contribute the balance. 
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Our Waisa*cha Number. 

Our W asSi-ikha Pumuni number w3II be issued before the 
f6th May. the sacred anniversary of the birth, enlightenment 
ana raiiturrSna of the Blessed One. It will contain article $ on 
various aspects of Buddhism by well known Buddhist writers 
and will be profusely illustrated- It will contain a special poem 
written by Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore These who wi^h to 
obtain extra copies should inform the Manager in time and 
also remit Rs. I /- per copy. Subscribers will of course it 
as usual. 


OUR COMESPChVDE.VCE COLUMN. 

From the next issue of the Maha Bodhi we have decided 
to reserve two pages for the expression of the views of our 
readers on different topics of interest to the Buddhists. There 
d^jl^' 0138 questions that are of vital importance to the 
Buddhists and about which our readers may wish to express 
their opinion, V^e are therefore ready to publish their views 
as space permits us; The Editor reserves the right to withhold 
publication of letters which he may think not suitable. Letters 
should be as brief as possible and to the point. 

***** 

The British Buddhist. 

^o. 5 of this interesting little magazine has just arrived, 
w e request our readers to subscribe to it and help the organisers 
jo ^pread the Dhamma in the Weal. Sample copies may be 
had free from the Manager, Maha Bodhi. 


OUR EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with thanks the following periodical? -— 

Buddhist (mortfhft|) + London : Sinhala Baud- 
ttiiiiy&ilVeeklstl Colombo ; The Bengalee (Dailyl Calcutta 
The Young Last (jVfon<h/f/) H Tokyo : Calcutta Review {Monthly). 
Calcutta ; Endian Antiquary {Monthly) y Bombay ; Indian Review 
(jVfonttii£r) h .Madras ; Theoaophfst (A/on^My), Madras ; Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Calcutta ; Prabuddha Bharata (Monthly). 
C-akutta : Epigraphy Indica : Buddhism in England {Monthly). 
London V L shwa Bharati (Quarterly), Calcutta ; Asiatic Review 
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iQuorterfy), London : The Vedanta ftesari {Monthly), Mndrns; 

1 heopcphy in Indio Mtr&lyl, Bra^* 1 J 0 ™** ft/*" 3 
Orissa Research Society (Quarterly), Patna ; Annual Report o 
tte Archaeological Dept ; Memoirs of the Arch 0 «log,cal 
Survey of India . Indian Social Ref turner* (W Bombay 

1 he Open Court (Monthly). Chicago : The of OnfflUi 

Research. (Qudrfer/y), Madia* : Annals of the Bhcmdnrkur 
Institute, Poona ; The Free Thi niter iH London ; bdjfin 

i hinker {fcr-fnonfWg) : Biiddhist World (Monthly), Honolulu ; 
Vedk Magazine (Monthly). Lahore ; Bulletin of thc Muscum 
of Fine Arts (Monthly), Boston : The World and the New Dl«- 
pensatian (Weckfy). Calcutta : Buddhist India Qunrterfy), 
Calcutta; Bavddhabani [Monthly), Rangoon ; I he New Burma 
(nr.Ce a Recife). Rangoon : The Punjab. (H eeMy). Uh« l 
Monthly Dobo (HauJOfi) ; Hindu Patrfk* (AWWy) Jewom ; 
Buddhist Annual of Ceylon : Shrine of Wisdom (Quorterfyh 
London ; The Path, Sydney : Dwaja. Java ; Andhra Research 
JournsJ (Quarterly) ; Sanskrit Sahitya Pari sat, (Manful/) : I tic 
Eastern Buddhist. Japan. 


MAHAB0DH1 S0C1ETTS HAUL AT GAYA 

Donations Received 

Mrs. Citnara Jayasckhara, B&ddegalTtft. OftyIon 
Mr. L. B, Warakaulle and party* Kandy* Cay Jon 
Mr. D. P. AneknUrtM. Weligam*, Ceylon 

Total 


Fb, a, p. 
401 7 0 
95 0 
» 0 0 

411 15 0 


EDMUNDS ON THE PETAVATTHU 
(The Mahs-Bodhi: Calcutta* January. 1927, pp. 36-41), 

ERRATA. 

p 36 . «/ fHi Buddhe Vol. Ill (Vol. oirlttcd). 

37. "■’Germnn *hmild be Ck^im*±t. ^ (line 15). 

QnPiaikn mfcflei foi " 'triwk^cl'" at* mltpliCJid- 
t# Line 5 fmm die end "’Girefl'* "h&uld he 

A. The werd i* nmrtled from rile e±l 4 of die kuHh pmtawt*ph. 

40, “TTieje it on* nt*fl!lW fc ■Jr.tiut A be: Thm i» lVO mrftiMtf* 

„ The Mfeience Us thf Nuttu-Hml Collection Li to Ihe King of Sum « 
editioii- 

Otber mistakes ire wpiiJ. 









THE MULAGANDHA KUTJ VIHARA 

AT SARNATH, BENARES. 


aJ&s t; st 

JWaAilcftitis 5rJ 

rttutf&SZ p , •'"™ m a sta " » f 

SodKi Society is now gomg to erect a Vihara 

ve^ s ^n ^T?° and hu, i dlIi e operations will be staged 
erj, soon. The estiva tod cost of building the Vihara 
araounts to R.,] 30,000. There are millbns u^n 

BuddhT. ^^'? K ^ We *** that S 

ouddhisf will contribute his mite and we are sure that 

OurToiT l°y°^y give his or her quota 

L d enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity. He left Hi* ™1 
gJaces to save all humanity. Will not the Buddhists of 

ys-u— ^ 

lt*j |™L Wed ^s, M«y Elizabeth Foster of 

Honolulu has paid R s . 30,000 to the Vihara Fund. 

i lo\s much, will you pay ? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 

, K f Sf hai ^ 2 “H “‘' bha bojw 
^Cc£ ,rd S"****- M - B s - 


Anagarika Dharmapala, 

General Secretory , 
Maha Bodhi Society. 



THE MAHA BODHI 

A few bound Volume* of *‘The Maha 
Bodhi ** for 1926 ore For Sale. 

Price of each Rs. 5 - 
Apply to the 

MANAGER 


EXTRACTS FROM THE HOLY QUARAN 

\tr. Emrt™ Diu ft Beddhui gentleman hon* Gjlomlm wrisr* 

I have wznai pleuun In siatiisn tkai 

,, i K * lrt, ‘?f F™> Quran jnd -jfljjijn 6/ the Holy P r r.ph eJ 

manammaa which I n-pd the food I attune- to fend 4ic teeming wrtli 
™ pKilmQpbLT trutks i£> much so lisart Q tneie readme o [ 

f m Jrbcrai ediiulitm in th* deep of life 

I cam said* iteammciHj the WA to .tudroii „f phlltJKjphv And 
cojnpaiflfEve- tdigfcra* 
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THE FETTERED : THE FREE 

' i J i r VI i ! n v r r : 

(The Dhaniy&sutta*) 

JBy Miss C, H. Haman.J 
’’ So therefore if thou like, now rain, O Sky f 

. r •■■.'. l , il U- *• - 

i 

Dhaniya, 

V 

*'My fine while nee 10 hoilcd, my cows are milked/ 1 
So said the Herdsman, Dhaniya—he who 
Was rich in cattle, gear, and earthly store, 

A householder, a prosperous wealthy man. 

And when His cows came lowing from the field. 
Tossing then tails to fend away the flies. 

Driven by herd-boys through the mire and murk 
Up to their staWe-staDs, then he could count them 
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By hundreds time, red ones and dun and white* 
Black one* and brindled ones —and when the milk. 
Flowed from their udders. Foaming, yellow-white. 
Under the fingers of the milking maid*, 

First rattled in the pails then filled them full 
With thick and creamy liquid, then good Dhaniya 
Foresaw great wealth ol fragrant, mellow cheese* 

And curds and whey, and butter yellow as gold. 

And too, his rice-fields, wet and cool and green 
Where barefoot planters worked, and all day long 
Cared For the plants within the slippery ooze :— 
These too he saw ;—his planting-land stretch far. 
And too his grazing'ground—for miles on miles, 

And forest-land and fallow, orchard and farm.— 

T live together with my fellows near 
The Mahi River ; and my house h coveted— 
Strong beams qf cedar and the good stout walla 
Holding on high the roof of good grass thatch. 

Cosy and warm and snug. My fire is kindled ; 

! have no fear of frost or ram or wind, 

So snugly housed 1 am, Now rain, O Sky I 
My wife, my friend, is near and dear to me. 

We have been living for a long time now 
In heart and mind together, and I know 
Nought evil of her. Never do I hear 
Thai she is quarrelsome with other women 
When they have drawn the water from the well K 
And with poised earthem jars upon their heads 
Pause there awhile to talk- Not once 1 hear 
Thai she has slandered any neighbour woman. 

Or has shown malice. When the talk has turned 

On this or that one's faults or seeming sins_ 

Oh. do you know, my dear?* 1 or "Have you heard >" 
Straightway she draws her veil about her head. 

And says quite simply— M Now friends, [ must go.*' 
She never says—" You should not talk this way,” 
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But they know well, these dander-mongering women. 
What thing it is she's thinking. Half-ashamed. 
They say. "Dear, do not go. We beg you p stay ; 
And we will talk of other, different things/" — 

And so they do. You cannot look for long 
Into her eyee a so deep, so sweet, so kind. 

And not sec God's own goodness shining there. 
And when by chance I blame a Fellow-man 
For this or that — and many a one deserves it — 
She says. — "Oh, Husband, do not say such things. 
Perhaps the man was cursed now in hb birth : 
Perhaps his parents, good enough, each one. 
Together Formed him thus. And then, perhaps 
Some wrong thing done to him while yet a child 
Has caused this thing m him. And this is true 
That when my wife shall talk to such an one, 

He straight grows humble, gentle. He who owes 
Hb neighbour money, goes and pays at once 
The debt he had no thought of paying. He 
Who nourished hatred, ceases then to hate. 

And Learns to love his fellow.—Oh. my Lord. 
What happiness to have a wife like mine f 
Were | 3s good a man as she a woman 
J would indeed he good. We two together 
Would bless each other's virtue, heighten it. 

Give strength and purity each one to each,. 

As now she docs to me. And too. mv Lord, 

She has peat charm, is winsome, beautiful ; 
Stately and fall, graceful and Lithe is she_ 

And too, the noble qualities oF mind 
Are hers, A seeker t>F the Truth is she 
In everything, or whether large or small ; 

The greater and the lesser are to her 

Both bearers oF the truth- And we have now 

Our children all about us. happy F well. 

And Free from imperfection. Sweet and gay 
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Th?y about They sing for very joy ; 

They I*ugh aloud in glee at gun and rain. 

And when the snows of the Himalayas there 
Gleam white at noon, or in the sunset light 
Glow rose and blue* my children stand, and gaze 
And aay* Is nqt the wide world beautiful ?" 

Alas, | have to tell them,—*'No p my dears. 

Not ,all the world is mj/“ 'Father, why not?” 

Is wh^t they ask.—What should I tell them. Lord) 

For well we know* we older folk, that is p 
That there k bitter pain upon the earth. 

And though it is brought on us by ourselves 
It is no Less great pain and grief for that. 

For he who knows a better way, but docs 
A worser weiy—what will that bring but pain } 

And yet the whole world does so. Why, My Lord? 

In former times when mankind knew no better. 

But were $3 children fumbling in the dark. 

They suffered, true ; and yet it then was not 
Th,eir fault at all. But now it is as though 
A man who held a lighted lamp should dim 
The glow and radiance of that seeking Sight, 

Should put it out, then searching gtumblingly. 

Should raise a bitter ciy.-!~"l cannot seel” 

By my own earning* do I now support 
My wife, my children, workmen, and myself ; 
l give good quality S 1 give good measure : 

And never do 1 stint the golden cream 
And never do I stint an extra weight 
Of meat or fruit or grain,—and too* my children 
1 have clothed well, and never do I hear 
It said that they are rough or rude, unkind 
To man or beast or bird.—but gentle are they, 

Loving and docile, quick to leam good things.— 

So many cows have \ f cows with their calve a, 

And mares with foals, those awkward, gawky young ones, 
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With legs so long, they cannot reach the grass 
Except by spraddling ; though their necks are 'long, 
Their legs are longer.^tnd too. I have great bull*, 
Long-horned and fearless, thick of leg and rump. 
And stallions with theft flowing mane* and tails. 
And untamed eyes.—Chten and horses have 1 
To do the heavy work. Asses I have. 

And mules, part donkey and part horse. I have 
Great flocks of chickens, ducks,—and geese 
That hiss their curses to the passer-by. 

And pigeons with their cooing like a growl. 

And peacocks strutting with their spreading tails 
Of many eyes, and some of purest white. 

Flowers 1 have. Within my lotua-pools 
Are many lilies, tall and pure and gleaming. 

And others rosy, and the shorter kinds 
That float upon the surface of the water, 

Laying their petals lovingly against 
Its cool dark surface, and the leaves and stems 
Held up ty water, stepped throughout with water. 
Lush and lovely, cool and sweet and green ; 
And flowers of the fields and of the Woods, 

And garden-blossoms, these l have, my Lord. 

And trees for shade at noonday, grapes for wine. 
Growing upon a trellis gainst the sun. 

And sheltering a bench from which I see 
The full moon rising, round and red, or silver . 
And too. the rainbow there within the sky. 

An archway, as it were, to Brahma * Heaven,- 
All these are mine.—So many sons have 1. 

So many daughters,—'The slakes are driven in, 
Cannot be shaken. Life now is secure. 

My life established, all the ties are firm.— 

The ropes arc of firm nunga-grass and new. 
Well-made ; the cows, if restless, will not now 
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Be able to break through them. So if then 
Thou list ro do it—let Thee rain, 0 Sky /* 


II 

The Buddha, 

1 am free from anger, free from stubbornness. 
Free from wrath, or any wish to inline : 

Malice is none of mine, but love to all. 

With blest serenity and deepest calm ■— 

And L am now abiding for one night 
Upon the green banks of the Mahi River 
How turbulent it is! and yet how still 
In places l The first is like to life, 

Turmoil and fret* fever and hurry now ; 

The second is Nirvana, peaceful, quiet. 
Untrammelled. unconJined.—My house, uncovered. 
Gives to the open sky,—I gee the stars. 

The silver moon arising; and the sun 
Raising his crest above the eastern line 
Of Heaven and earth. And then at evening too 
1 see him going down—-scarlet he is 
Above intense blue hills—till but a spark 
Remains of all his glory.— So t O Dhaniya, 

It is with you and all who put then hope 
In worldly things.—For whoso has great wealth 
Of every kind ha& also greatest care P — 

The hre of my passions is extinguished. 

Hate, ignorance, desire are all put out.— 

So therefore if thou like, now rain, O Sky I 
By me is made a well-constructed laft 
To pass across the raging flood withal 
Of fierce destruction and of envious war* 
of avarice, 01 will. And 1 have reached 
The further bank. Nirvana. TheTe is now 
No more a use for rafts. The tourney ended. 
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On* does not kwp HU travelliug-garmenls on. 

Nor keep his staff in hand. He lays them by. 

And aits and takes his ease within his home. 
Cultured,, well-subdued, a wild benst tamed. 

My mind is firm, obedient, keen and supple. 

It thinks the thoughts that most I wish it to. 

And never any other*. And l train it 
That so it will be servant to tbe good. 

And I am freed from worldlinew-, No more 
I run around, enquiring here and there 
“What is the fashion, friend? This season, now, 

Doe* one wear cloaks? or merely little jackets?" 

] have foresworn all that and 1 am free. 

1 am no longer bound by frivolous 
Or wicked things —bo let it rain, Q Sky l- 
And l am no one's slave,. Nor do E now 
Enslave my fellow-men. There ia no need 
For one or other. For 1 wander free 
With that which 1 have gained—the love of truth. 
Throughout the * j itrld 1 wander. No harm comes 
To him who loves all men.—I have no cows : 
l hawe no calves * ! have no cows in heifer ; 

1 have no yearlings ; and I have no bulla 
As lords among the cows. And not tied down 
Am 1 by vain possessions. He who has 
Great store of wealth takes vain delight there-in. 

His Rapture is not Right—but l have rent 

The bonds, the trailing vines, the hampering creepers. 

And like an elephant have broken loose* 

And like a giant bull have thrust aside 
These deadly barriers, this strangling menace - 
And 1 shall not be bom to life again,— 

So therefore if thou like, now rain, O Sky f— + " 

And then at once the clouds were rifted through. 
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A shower of rain poured down. The good green grass 
Was made more emerald, and the river rose.. 

And rupfiing past its banka* carried brown loam 
To lower landsr—And when he heard the Sky 
Raining on the earth* good Dhaniya said :— 

"No small gain has now accrued to us 

Since we have seen the Lord and heard his discourse ; 

We will take refuge in thee, thou who art 

Endowed with the Eye of Wisdom. Re our Master. 

For both my wife, my friend, and I myself* 

Will be obedient, and our children too. 

• -f . r- \ 

Come hither, sons and daughters. Let us stand. 

And follow ah the teachings of the Lord, 

For if we live a holy life, why then 
We conquer birth and death* and put an end 
To grievous pain—by doing good to others. 

But Substance now is great delight to men ; 

And be who has no substance knows no joy.” 

The Buddha said:-- Hut Substance* good friend 

Dhaniya, 

h cause of people's care in all the world* 

And he who has no Substance of his own. 

Or very little* has an end of care/' - 


Hence, Disciple*, the guerdon of the Holy Life is neither 
gifts nor honours nor good name ; neither is it excellence in 
Regulated Behaviour, neither the blessedness of Concentration 
nor yet penetrating Insight, But. disciples, the fixed* unalter¬ 
able Deliverance of the mind—this i« the purpose of the Holy 
Life ; this is its heart ; this is its goal S 


Mafihima Ntlpya. 



TO THE BUDDHISTS OF ASIA 


Greeting 

In 1891 January I took up residence at the holy stte a 
Ruddhogaya, and pledged my life to resuscitate the DJiffrma m 
the land of its birth „ Unfortunately the Buddhists had forgot¬ 
ten India fe T nearly a thousand years and the Natives of ike 
Middle country of India had forgotten ad about out Lord 
Buddha, Buddhist History of India was a blank to them. 

However i vith #tTen J -iou* anJ ijnghajSceabie faith in the 
Lord Buddha / perfleyered year after year in the hope that 
some day that a few Buddhists wilt come forward to help the 
Maha Bodhi Society to do the great work of the re-establishment 
of the Buddha Sasana fri (he holy land where our fjord had 
taken birth for million times iince the time of the Buddha 
Dipijjil^ira, and after a penoJ of J6 years T 1 feel glad that the 
efforts of the Maha Bodht Society had eventually succeeded in 
bringing bach a knowledge of the Dhamma to the people 
thereof . Much remain# to be done, and what had been done 
h almost entirely due to the support received from the gracious 
lady, Mrs, Foster who had been helping the u>erh that 1 had 
.--farted h since she first met me at Honolulu in October 189}- 

Thc Maha Bodhi Society has a great future. The work 
in India is slowly widening. The Dharmarafika t'lfwmi has 
noiii become the centre of mteiJcciLrp/ activity, A band of 
young Scholars are expiating the realms of Buddhist scriptures. 

The next step that the Maha Bodhi Society has determined 
on ii the establishment of the Sasana in England. The Natives 
of England should be enlightened as to the merit# of the great 
<4ryan Pharma. If is necessary that We should have a Preach- 
ing Hall and a Library in iOmr central place in London s A 
plot of land has to be purchased which wilt cost at least £5000. 
The erection of the Halt etc, w3l cost another £10,000. 
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Christian* o} England send money to build churches in 
Buddhist lands, and thousands of missionaries are engaged in 
preaching the religion of fesus to the people. Why ili&tfJd' not 
the Buddhists follow the example of early Buddhist missionaries 
who Went io distant lands to preach the Dhamrm r. 

tn my o/J age. and with great physical disabilities I am 
resolved to give the remaining years of my life to enlighten the 
people of England by telling them of the sublime dacfn'ne of 
the Tathagata. It is a great Work that the A fa ha Bodhi Society 
has started, and l earnestly request the Buddhists of Burma. 
Caylon, Chino, Japan, Siam and Tibet to send help to the 
British Maha Bodhi Soieety to build the Vihara with the 
Preaching Haih Library etc. 

t shall be? present rn London fcj fake part in the Birthday 
Celebration a} the Lord Buddha at the Faster House, 
£6, Madetey Rood, Ealing on May l&th. Within the next two 
years t hope to concentrate all my energy in the Ukirfe in 
Endiand, Those who fotfe the British people and the Lord 
Buddha uflfB sorely help the British Maha Bodhi Society. 

A n aga nka Dha rm a pa la . 


WESAK 

[By Mr. J. F_ MuKelHmf J 

Wenak hr lhal sacred a* a son when every Buddhist's heart 
should he filled with Tevcrence and awe, and also with joy. 
It should be filled with reverence, for on this day there came 
into the world, the saviour of thr world from -sorrow A man, 
just like ui, and yet more than a man, m that he worked his 
way through efforts of thought ol which we can only form 
a faint idea, to what is more than any of us common men 
could ever attain by our own unaided efforts*—the penetration 
of the cause of the World's sorrow; and the discovery of the 
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means whereby it might he cured. Consider the thousands 
and millions ol men who were born before him, ah of whom 
were more ot legs like cattle, driven to the pens of disease 
;*nd death by the fell herdsman Karma, without their being 
able to say nay to that herdsman's imperious behests. Whip¬ 
ped with the whip of desires, urged on by the goads of their 
own hatreds and aversions* and blinded as to where they were 
going 1 by the blinding clouds of delusion* the countless hosts 
of men wended their weary way down to death knowing 
nothing of the why or wherefore. And then, 2500 years ago. 
in a little city in the north of the holy land of India, there is 
born to the Raja of the small kingdom of Kapilavastu, a son who 
19 to deliver these hosts of cattle-like fellow-men from their 
cattle-like doom. Qr rather,—and much better,—to show 
them how they may deliver themselves! They are no longer 
io be dumb driven cattle, Thev are, for the first time, to 
become MEN, with the prerogative and right of MEN to deter¬ 
mine their oWn fate. And he will show them the way* But 
his early life did not at first reveal what he wa 3 going to do 
for men. He was remarkable in many ways. But his mode 
of life %iras that of other men in it* taking, as he found them 
on his path the pleasures of life such as a king's son might 
take, without blame from others. He lasted the delights of 
the senses as these were offered him. in early manhood's 
years, and probably thought no more of it than most young 
men do. till the change came 1 That change was the change 
from thoughtless youth to thinking manhood. He began to 
think ; Hrid after that, had no more rest till he had climbed 
the last summit of thought that man can reach* till he had 
become a Fully Enlightened One* a Buddha. 

For that is the second great event in the world s history 
which this Wealth day bring* to our rrbemoiy* and which we 
commemorate with reverence and *iwe H and «lso with joy. 
Nothing greater, nothing more stupendous m the way of 
human achievement can be imagined, than that a human being 
should lift himself right out of the common ruck of men who 
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tun through hie because (hay must, into the ranks of those 
who give up life because they WILL. For that is what the 
Buddha did on the great night of Uruvela, He penetrated the 
veil of illusion which conceals the imperfection of Jife from 
all ordinary mortal eyes. He saw its imperfection, its defec¬ 
tiveness* its lack, and turned his fcace away from it to some¬ 
thing better. More than that : He henceforth resolved to 
let all his fellow men see also what a poor thing is life as 
ordinarily lived, and to show them the something better he 
had seen. That was the one mainspring of all his activity 
for all the rest of his life. At first he hesitated a little. He 
thought at first that me** are so much in love with life* so 
Infatuated with its pleasures and delights, that it would be 
useless telling them of anything better: they would not believe 
him. Especially, he thought, they would not believe him when 
he told them that to get the something better they must let 
go what they had : they were so fond of their little possessions, 
their little joys, their little pleasures and delights. However, 
he finally made up his mind that he would pursue the path of 
a Perfect Buddha, and not of a Solitary Buddha,—that he 
would follow the path of a proclaim er of the Way out of 
Sam&ara. instead of the path of One who only follows that Way 
for himself. And so he went to Benares, and there set rolling 
the Wheel of the Teaching of Nibbana and the Way Thither* 
And this event is again one which we celebrate to-day with 
reverence and awe, but more than all* with joy. 

W r e celebrate it with luy, because now indeed we have 
cause for joy. The way out of suffering has been found and 
proclaimed so that none can mistake it. There is suffering, 
said the Buddha, in that first sermon of his in the Deer Park 
near Benares, but there is a sure and certain Way of getting 
rid of it. And them and then he proceeded to tell the five 
monks who had been his former companions what that Way 
was. He had a great deal of trouble to make them understand ; 
but at last he succeeded, AH the five of them saw what the 
Buddha had seen by his own effort-after he had pointed it 
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out to them. I"hc great ~\ eaching wai Launched on the world 
that neve* teased in its victorious progress until it had con¬ 
quered well-nigh aJJ Asia, and brought to savage tribes of men 
true civilisation, for the first time ; and to already highly 
civilized peoples, a further impulse towards greater and deeper 
culture, the culture of the mind to its last and greatest heights 
and depths, the attaining of Nibbana. 

And on through the centuries that Teaching has gone on 
its victorious way, teaching, comforting* consoling myriads of 
men through two and a hah rrullemums, through scores of gene¬ 
rations, and now has come down to us n to be OUT comfort and 
consolation also, to be our joy. Rightly do we say Sadhu I 
with uplifted hearts to every word of that 1 eaching that is 
spoken in our ears to-day by Bhikkhu or Thera* L or that 
Teaching is our deliverer as soon as we receive it and make it 
our own. And it still survives in the world to-day that Teach¬ 
ing that first waa given on that Wesak day* 50 far away now, 
in the park outside Benares city to a little band of five monks, 
who now have become many, many thousands all over the 
broad lands of Asia. 

But one last scene this Wesak day also brings to our minds. 
It is the scene of the parting from thb world of the Great 
Teacher to whom we owe the word of deliverance, to 
whom, therefore, we owe our deliverance, or shall owe 
it r when at length* following his Way. we achieve ii. 
After eighty years of the life of this world, his body, 
just like any other body is wearing out ; its natural 
force is abating ; its strength ts going ; the old worn out machine 
cannot go on running much longer. And so the Buddha, in 
the natural feeling of men, turns again towards the home of his 
youth, towards the hills. There he will lay down this now use¬ 
less frame of flesh. He has spent forty years of hb life, and 
five more, in ceaseless labour to enlighten his fellow men. to 

j # Thc Fiffcl Sermon ww delivered not im We*»k d my Em on the Lull 
moon day of A*dk>. lEree mittiih* after Wr^ak-Ed. Kt B | 
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open their eyes. and make them see ; and now he can do no 
more with his weakened powers, tn abort: now he must die. 
There is much consternation among the Bhikkhin who are with 
him at sUch a nrospect. How can they possibly go on work¬ 
ing and living without the revered Master among them to 
encourage them when they do well* to reprove add check 
them when they do ill, and turn them back on to the right 
load again? Poor Amanda, the faithful body-servant of the 
Buddha, openly breaks down, and retires behind a dew to sob 
and weep. 

Then the Master rises once more to the Full height of Kb 
powers. "What." he says* "did you imagine that J was going 
to may with you for ever ? Did you suppose that my body is 
different from yours ? Did you suppose that what has had a 
beginning must not have an end alno> My body had a begin¬ 
ning ; now it is coming to its end. Did you expect anything 
else? Have i not always told you that this is the nature of all 
things here, that they should decay and perish? And now you 
are grieving because my body is obeying, is falling under the 
power of that universal law ! Come t cease your weeping ; 
there is no cause for weeping here except for those who are 
ignorant, and have not learned from me, I go, but my Teach¬ 
ing remains. Let that be your Master henceforth. Preserve 
that leaching. Never looe it. And so long as you have that 
Teaching with you, you have me with you. Make that Teach¬ 
ing so much your own that you are it, that it is embodied, given 
visible shape, in you. And if you do this, never will it die out 
of the world- It will always be there to give light to men h to 
show them how they may be their own light. Work towards 
this end. Strive towards this end. Work unceasingly I Strive 
unceasingly 1" And so speaking, the Light of the World depart¬ 
ed on this Wesak day long ago in the little town of Kuainara. 

What doe* it mean to us* this last Wetsak scene from the 
past? tt means what every Wesak day ought to mean, and 
remind us afresh, that in our keeping lies the Teaching of the 
Good Law. now that He, the mighty Master who taught it first, 
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has departed. It means that in us. in each one of us, that 
Teaching mu at find embodiment, *o that it may still remain 
in the world as its light and helper. and not die out. drowned 
in the torrents of the world's heedleasness, It means that every 
Vadc day we have to remind ourselves afresh of our own duty 
to live that Teaching and make it shine in us, so that it may 
shine out of us and bring light where there is darkness. bring 
comfort where there is distress, bring consolation whew there 
is despair, bring understanding where there is ignorance. All 
this the Weaak season may bring, m stronger renewal, if we 
each sit down and meditate a while on these four Wesak 
seasons of the past, the birth, the enlightenment, the Preach¬ 
ing. and the passing away of our Lord. From such n medita¬ 
tion, if properly carried out, we should arise writh a renewed 
zeal for the Teaching that is the only light this dark world has. 
and with fresh reverence and love for him who made it known 
to men, for the benefit and advantage and well-being now and 
through all the ages of the world, till the great consummation 
is reached, and all humanity under the Buddha's mighty banner 
has found its true home. Nibbana. 


k SIFT, to serve 

[By Dr, Cassius A. PerfjhaJ 

The world and its value* are man-made and relative. 
Bribed on these false values, our mirage- mocked paths gi> ever 
astray, and we thirst and suffer 4a vain. This is Absolute Truth. 

A Buddha is One Who first realizes for Himself, and then 
discloses to us. the Eternal Law. The Law includes the Path 
leading from the pain-Inden cosmic to the Sorrowless Hyper- 
cosmic. and a a Revelation of Absolute Valuer To under¬ 
stand these few words is to perceive the Four Great Truths 
revealed by all the Buddha*. — Suffering, its cause. Emancipa¬ 
tion, and the key to it* 
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Nothing in this world, nothing that Hauls these Noble 

Truth*, is worth living for Are they wise, who, thirsting 
in Life s Ocean, drink ever deeper draughts of its salt waves 

in unavailing Rttefnpt lo quench the unquenchable. We. 
soaked in tuff cringe—exclaiming “alas, alas!' —spend all our 
days seeking for treasures that add to pain. 

Leam to do without this world's luxuries ; and many 
"necessities h are luxuries, if rightly seen. Eliminate them, one 
by one, if you would near happiness. As each goes, the 
thought must be —* There goes another burden, — a fetter that 
troubled me much heretofore, ‘ 

There are but four elementary physical need*.—pure food, 
medicine, clothing, and ahefter. Corresponding to these, there 
,ire four mental needs.—right knowledge, virtue, constant 
guarding of the sense-doors, and meditation 

Granted those two sets of essential requirements for the 
living of a noble life, all that remains is to Cultivate five great 
qualities.—Confidence. Energy, constant Mindfulness, Concern 
(ration* and Wisdom, 

Hi at Is all ; and yet. how much it is 1 For, at the perfec- 
,ion of these dominant attain mentis, one passes, from the state 
of the suffering and the fettered, to the Unending Blis, of 
Deliverance. 

To hrm who recognizes truth in these word*, one can but 

sa y-— Turse this path further : study the detail* of it : 
convince yourself of its utter truth ; nnd. brother, may y OI] 
reach ihc Haven to which the Buddhas only are Pilots “ 


Even ,f highway robber* with a two-handed saw should 
take and dismember you hmb by limb, whoso grew darkened 
m mrnd thereby would not be fulfilling my injunctions. 


Majjhbna Nit&ya. 




FnMt.Hi BuUtJliJal Si MINA FH IC^NUY, CtY3.oSj r 

wJicir Yt»u nu SaniAri^rn- ate I rained lu Ink^ up MJavIoeuuji Week 
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WALJ 

JBv Da. B&Iala C^urw Law. mm , f*U>.+ b.l) 

Berber Upali was Ode of the most distinguished disciples 
of Buddha Gautama add a short biography of his will not. we 
believe, be uninteresting to students of ancient Indian thought 
We r-re not to make a confusion between Thera Upili and 
Gahapatl UpllL The latter wag at firgl a disciple of Nfigarxiha 
Nnlh.nptrttn (M&fiavtr&J but he was afterwards won over by 
Buddha Gautama (Majjhima Niknya. Vol. I., pp. 371-387+ 
L'pilisutt&mh 

At the time of the Buddha Padumiittara* Upili was bom 

in a householder a family sit Hamsavati, 

in BijddLt J ^dtonui- |_| e w given the foremost place 
t^n « lira*. h 

amon^t the Vinayadharas by the 
Buddha Padumuttarn- He prayed to have the post of 
Vinayadharanam aggo by performinjj suitable deeds (Mano- 
rathapurani, Sinhalese Ed., p. 189k 

At the time of the Buddha Gautni^a, he was reborn in a 
barber's family and was named Lfpllh 
iim« Bu<Wfca Gautim** When hr came of agc> he became a 

favourite of six 5nkya princes. c r f.. 
Bhnddiya. Ktmbila, Anurtiddha, Bhagu, /In^nda and Devndatta. 
When these 5akya princes renounced the world with a large 
retinue, Up&li followed them as their barber. The princes, 
however, on crossing the boundaries of their own kingdom* 
dismissed all the retinue except Upllt- As they reached the 
kingdoms of other kings, they put nrf their royal garments 
and asked Upili to go back ‘with the royal robes saying, 
“These are enough for your livelihood," Upili could not dis¬ 
obey them but he returned with the robes with tears in his 
eyes. When they were out of sight, Upili thought that if he 
would return home with these royal garments, the Slkyas 
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vvho were hardhearted, would see these robes and might kill 
bint taking him to be the murderer of the si* Sakya princes. 
Lipali further thought. If these prince-, can do away with 
their garments, why should I not do so being an ordinary 
barber? He then put the garments on the branch of a tree, 
came back to the princes and related th:; matter to them, The 
princes took Upili with them and came to ihe Buddha who 
was then staying at the Anupiya man go-grove. They said to 
the Buddha, Vi'e, Salty as, are very proud. Upili was our 
servant for a long time. Please ordain Upili first and we shall 
show him honour and our pride will thus be destroyed.’' 

Buddha and Upili. Buddha acted up to their words, 
{D.C., Vol. 1,, pp. 137-139; cf. 
Manorathapumni. Sinhalese Ed., p, 169). \JTien Upsli was 
taking a subject for menial exercise from the Master, he said, 
“Send me not away. Lord, to dwell in the forest." Buddha 
told him that he could develop one subject only if he would 
dwell in the forest, but he could be proficient in both book- 
knowledge and insight if he would stay with hire. (Psalms 
th* Brethren p, 166; and Manorathapurnni, Sinhalese 
Ed., p. 109), In the Arrguttara Nikava Buddha is 
stated to have said to young Upili, when he expressed 
his desire to live in a forest. ‘‘Oh, Upali, it is very 
difficult. One lying in n forest without having attained 
SFimadhr will surely entertain a doubt—vig., 'If I live 
in the forest. I may obtain samedhi'—which will cross 
and disappear from one s mind, 'i ou may live in the forest 
but there is no certainty that by so doing you will attain 
saotsdhi." (Vol V, p. 20| ff). The Them Upili dwelt 
with the Buddha, learnt KammaHhlnam from him, increased 
insight and in due eoune won arah&tship,* (Psalm, of the 
Brethren, p. J60 ; and Manor alb n pur* n/, Sinhalese Ed., p. 169). 

* a pm,mbI * to ^ SdUmfbM Jitak* wh ef « a UpKt i. to 

“ bmV ** llw Slkya pri«« ^ , l[liBpd „ j,,,. 

whip iFiuiboil. JlL&ka, L p. I4TI,| 
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L r pali had a long conversation with Buddha about the five 
karnigunas. Buddha a poke to him about the observance of 
precepts, attainment of samsdhi up to nirodho. He empha¬ 
sised that attainment of samidhi is the best of all viharas, one 
kind of samidhi is better than the other and nirodho samsdhi 
is the best of all. fA, N„ V„ pp. 202-209), Upali was 
instructed by the Buddha about the dhammas which bring 
about the destruction of passion, cessation of suffering, calm- 
ne H g of mind, attainment of samidhi and nirvana. He was 
also told to reject the dhammas which do not bring about 
these (Anguttara Nikaya. Vol. IV,. p. 143), Uplli asked 
Ciautaina Buddha for what benefit the precepts were pres¬ 
cribed and why Pitimokkha was taught, The Buddha men¬ 
tioned in reply the following ten classes of benefit — 

U) For the development of the Samgha 

(2) For the prosperity of the Samgha. 

(3) To discourage shameless persons, 

(4) For the peaceful living of good bhikkhus. 

(5) For the destruction of sins in this life. 

(b) To stop the progress of sins in future life, 

(7) To please those who are not pleased. 

(6) 1 o increase the number of those who are pleased. 

(9) For the stability of saddhamma, 

(1(1) To help the Vinaya and monastic rules. 

(A.N., Voi. V.. pp, 70-71). 

The venerable UpSli questioned the Buddha regarding 
the interruption of the Samanerahood of a bhikkhu. The 
Buddha mentioned three ways of interruption, vLr. ( by dwell- 
iug together, by dwelling alone and by not announcing 
f Vinaya, II., (S.B.E.), pp, 391-392). Upili asked several 

questions regarding the action of the Samgha in inflicting 
punishment on an accused bhikkhu, The Buddha answered 
the questions distinguishing which acts of the Samgha would 
be lawful and which would be against Dhamma and Vinaya 
in determining the offence of an accused bhikkhu and in pres- 
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.riUng punishment therefor. IVinaya. IL, pp . 276-280) 
Up3li Jeamt Vmayapifaka from the Talhagata, and became 
well-versed in it.* He decided the cases of Ajjuka, Bharuk- 
siCLhaka and KumSmkassap* exactly like the Buddha and won 
the Master* commendation. Thereafter he was ranked first 
among those who mastered Vinaya (Psalms of the Brethren. 
168-168; ManorathapHTani, Sinhalese Ed., p. 189). Buddha 
s&td, Upili ia the foremost of the bhikkhus knowing Vinaya. 
(Vf nayapStnokkhar?)), f In the Anguttara Nik ay a (Vol. V 
p. 77) we find that the Buddha in explaining to Upali the 
cause of the quarrel amongst the Bhikkhus in Bhikkhuaamgha 
and the cause of the Bhikkhus not passing comfortable days, 
said, Fhe discord in the FSfiikkluisamgha is due to the fact 
that the Bhikkhus declare that which » not dhamma as 
dhamma. They also declare that which is a vinaya as vinaya 
and that which is vinaya as avbaya. They say and do that 
which is not sad and practised by the Tathigata." Buddha 
once appointed Upali to clear up a defamatory matter. A 
young nun known a, the mother of Kumarakassapa, was once 
found to be with child sometime after her joining the order. 

2 B jJL Vl n tlS | Ltgan defame lI,e Budd ^- Asked by 
the Buddha UpaJi convened a meeting of four classes of 

disciples including the king of Kosala in order to dear up 

J* T21 He flSketJ ViS " kh3, the feroaIe devotee of 

the Buddha, to ascertain the exact day on which the voting 

sister was admitted into the order and thence to compute 

whether she conceived before or after that date. Visikha 

examined the young sister and reported to the Elder Upali 

dia, the -ncept.pn had taken place before the girl had become 

fF^u^r , Ed 7 UpSli prodairT,ed the nun innocent 
iFausboll. Jataka, j. N8: c f. D.C.. U|„ pp . ,45 ^ 

dec,axon was approved of by the Semgha Upali had to act 

i e a awyer, so to say, on several occasions. Once a 


•o. Faunholl Jj(aka IV 2(l6 , ‘Ups|« Viea^dhsra.' 

1 T "' **■ '» = Cf A. N.u, VW rod h. rinamiret . 
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penitent matricide went to tHe Bhikkhus to receive Upasampadl 
ordination. The Elder Upali being asked by the Bhikkhus. 
examined him. He elicited the nature of bis guilt and said 
everything to the Bleared One for his final verdict. The 
Buddha ordered his expulsion (Vinaya. 1-, (S.B.E.b p, 220). 
Once a layman of an old Emily, on the death of his kinsmen, 
had his hair and beard cut off, put on yeLlow robes, secured 
an almabowi and stealthily mtered the inima without receiv¬ 
ing Uposampadl ordination to live there comfortably. But he 
was detected by the Bhikkhus who asked Upali to examine 
him. Upilt’a examination resulted in the expulsion of this 
layman from the Samgha (Vinaya + I., 217). 

After the parinirvana of the Buddha, Upali taught Vinaya 
for full thirty-years to five hundred theras whose passions 
were extinguished, who were pure, holy and expounders 
of the excellent words of the Buddha {Dfpavamsa. Text 
PP- 32 33), 

Upali had a powerful memory (Dipavam&a* 134). He 

used to recite Patimokkha (Psalms of the Brethren, 169)* He 
recited the entire Dhamma and Vinaya texts which he 
received from the Buddha (Dip. Text p. 32), 

In the First Council. Upali, IVlahakassapa. .dnanda, 
Anuruddha—all such 300 great Theras 

J L^afcaiindl ^ fl n ^ ^ Jat rehearsed the teaching of 

the Buddha. (Sa^anavamsa^ p. M). 

All the Theras selected Upali who was reputed to be wise 

and conversant with the origin and history of the rules, for 

reciting the Vinaya (Mahivamw. d, 3- (Geiger) Verse 30). 
Them Mahakassapa took upon himself the task of asking 
questions regarding Vmaya and Upali was ready to explain 
them (Geiger. Mahlvatnsa. verse. 31), The Samgha having 
assented, Upali ascended the pulpit and said in reply to 
Mahikassapa's questions that the first Parljika was prescribed 
in Vaisili touching upon sexual intercourse which Sudinfia- 
kalandakaputto was guilty of. He answered many questions 
regarding Vinaya and narrated the places where and the 
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reasons For which the 01 durances were promulgated. When 
the collection of Vmaya w M completed (in consultation with 
Upali},’ the Samgha entrusted Upali with the task of teaching 
Jt to his pupils (Su man gala vilasini, pt. I, pp, f |-13 ; Gf. 
Rock hill, Life of the Buddha, pp. J58-J59). 

Disaka of Vaisaf/ approached the Thera Upali, sat near 

Upili on d hi- chief h,tn * nd , Bikc4 him aboul thc kn *t> 
jjjpl] DiuJia. points of the Vedas and Upali 

explained them- (Geiger, Muhivamia, 
eh. 5, verse, 10?}. Das aka received Upasampada ordination 
from Upali who was at that time 60 years of age, (Dip, Text, 
p 32), Upali recited and explained the three Pifakas to one 
thousand arahats headed by Dasaka-there (Geiger, Mahavamsa. 
ch, V, verse 1(2; Dip. Text pp. 32-33), UpSlt explained 
fully nidana. puggalapanfiatti., anupaniUtti. ipatb, and 
anipatti (SamaaUpasidika. P.T.S. Vol. J, p. H). Besides 
diera Dasaka, Upali hud a retinue of followers who were 
masters of Vinaya (Samyutta Nikiya, (l. pp. 155-156). Having 
appointed his pupil Dsseka as the chief of the Vinaya-knowing 
disci pies. Upili obtained nirvana. (Dip. Text, pp. 32-33). 


THE BUDDHIST IDEA OF GIVING (Dona) 

[By Mu. A. D. JayasundereJ , 

Recently a certain W r cstern critic, who is a professed 
Buddhist, was pleased to pass some severe strictures on the 
Buddhist idea of charity. It behoves us therefore to make 
even a brief survey of the Buddhist view of Dana and to 
enquire i ^ hat is the real significance of giving, not only in 
the abstract as it is found in the Teaching, but also in actual 
practice among the present-day Buddhists. 

Charity or giving is the lowest of all forms of morality, and 


* Dip. Text. p. 3L 
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it the common property of all religions. It ia the a. b. c of 
every ethical system or moral code. As an eminent thinker 
say a : ‘"Charity is like the second-hand of the horologue of 
morality/ 1 Even as the action of the seconds-hand ig visible. 
Dana manifests itself in material or gross form, just as the 
movement of the minute-hand is less perceptible, and that of 
the hour-hand is even still less *n, the higher moral virtues are 
hardly noticeable at all in their practice. 

Giving is such an elementary' form of moral conduct that 
it docs not even enter into or find a place in the scheme of 
the Noble Eight-fold Path, What is the reason for this signi¬ 
ficant omission ? The Eight-fold Path it should always be borne 
in mind, is actually trodden only by the Eight Aryans dt the 
Four Pairs of Noble Ones- The rest of us many-folk, even 
the highest of them* are at best merely trying—some of them 
may be very hard—though yd unsuccess fully, to reach the 
lowest rung of the Eight-fold Ladder. This stage of the dis¬ 
ciple's progress is in Buddhist parlance called the Puhba- 
bhaga-patipada i ot the practice of the preparation stage. 
Giving forma only a part of the preliminary practice of the 
aspirant, and he oversteps this stage only when he has highly 
developed the practice of giving. 

All deeds of ordinary world-1 mgs arc actuated more or less 
by motives of a self-referable character. In other words, all 
human actions, save and except those of the Arhans. are trace¬ 
able in the last analysis to selfishness. 

Egoism (taking the word in its empirical s-cnae) 1 is there- 
Jure the inevitable motive for morality. We are at once con¬ 
fronted with the great problem: How can then man, who is 
selfish by nature, get rid of his selfishness, so that he may 
reach the goal of final emancipation } He does so, we main¬ 
tain, just in the same way as a sailor crosses the sea by paddling 
his own boat or by stearihg his own ship. The disciple of the 
Buddha reaches the further shore of Sansara by practising acts 
of merit though prompted thereto by his own egoistic impulse. 

The Buddhist instructed in the Dhamma gives with one 
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of two obiecte rn view. Berny R believer in the doctrine of 
retributory iusticc fKarmu). he either gives expecting a worldly 
reward here in this fife or here after in the course of rebirths, 
or he gives with Intent to eliminate all the roots of greed from 
his heart. F.v en in the latter ease, it should be observed, 
egoism is at bottom the motive-impulse- 

Unfortunately, there is a good deal of confusion in the 
public mind on the Buddhist idea of Ddna. For. it is commonly 
held that gifts should always be made only to individuals of 
virtue. To put it briefly, this idea is both true and false. But 
we must here discriminate. Whoso gives expecting a worldly 
return should certainly find a virtuous recipient for bis gifts. 
Forsooth, the wise farmer who looks forward to a plenteous 
harvest sows hi* seed on fertile soil. But the man whose object 
is to eradicate even from the very root all noxious weeds of 
craving from his inner nature, so as to prepare a solid founda¬ 
tion for the setting , Jr of the hi-her virtue* of Sil„ and flfctiwnfi. 
need not hanker after virtuous recipients of his charity, for to 
him any form of voluntary divestment of his property is to 
that extent a diminution of his attachment to worldly posses- 

31 DHLS. 

lire first of the Ten Perfections of the Bodhisatta is thin 
virtue of Dene. He perfected this virtue in numerous lives, 
over *nd ever again, even to the extent nf making the supreme 
sacrifice of his life itself fo, the sake of fellow-beings. But a 
virtuous person never could accept the gift of another person s 
body or flesh. The Bodhisatta was therefore obliged on all 
such occasions to mate the supreme gifts to a being of nn 
vtrtue whatever, be it a demon, a cannibal or a wild beast * 
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The highest gift can therefore never be made to a virtuous 
individual. Nay K such is only acceptable to a sinner. It is thus 
clear without more ado, that he who gives without any 
worldly object, but solely with the idea of ridding himself of 
greed* need not go after virtuous person^ but may give irrespec¬ 
tive of the virtues of the recipients of his gifts. The degree 
of worldly reward is necessarily commensurate with the virtue 
of the recipient. Hence p he who gives with a view to ft worldly 
return should go after persons advanced in righteous life. 
Though b rich gifts are also acts of merit they are hardly of 
any moral value for the higher function of eradicating greed, 
with a view to the attainment of the Coal. On the contrary 
such mis-conceived acts of charity do indeed retard his spiri¬ 
tual progress, for every gift with a worldly object in view will 
only prolong his journey through Sonsdro and detain him un¬ 
necessarily in the blind alleys of individual existence. 

Whoso gives in order that he may reap a manifold reward 
hereafter, be it here on earth or in heaven, Ss like unto the 
careful creditor who lends money on interest. He will gel bach 
his money with interest, nay with compound interest, but with¬ 
out the slightest risk or uncertainly. But no virtue as such can 
be attached to a money-lender's deal. On the contrary such a 
giver merely aggravates his gTeed by the very fact of his ex¬ 
pecting rewards. Bui he who gives in order that he may get 
rid of his greed does an act of highest virtue, and is a giver 
in the highest Buddhist sense. The best nay the only antidote 
to Lobha is Dana . 

There is also a donor* let us not forget, who gives out of 
sheer love or kindness, without the slightest reference to any 

Thr retort rouncous wmt jjfnrmpl ly ndmlniirtr red ;—]crsm Chrtrt the 
*nn cf Gdd dflfcrtd himwlf Mm rite mjptrtn# wcctliu la mw mankind from 
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reward. But such a gift should be more properly counted, as 
an act of Afetfa or Karuna, for the predominant quality of su ch 
a gift is rather the excellent motive behind it than the mere 
act of giving (ZJfinoh It will then be rightly accounted a 
Rhavana, a very much higher act of merit than Dana. 

AH donors therefore fall into one of these two categories. 
The great majority of givers are the ordinary blind world-lings, 
who give as money lenders invest their money. This is exactly 
in accord with the saying of the Christian Bible, 'He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.' But the instructed 
Buddhist gives with the object of diminishing and ultimately 
eliminating his craving for wealth. 

In that wonderfully scientific system called the Sod- 
dhomnia , ethics are founded upon n purely psychological 
basis. The specific teaching of the Buddha is His sublime 
doctrine of >fnofla, This is a teaching altogether peculiar 
to Buddhism. So much so. it is this A nafia — teaching that 
differentiate it from all other religions of the world. Now, what 
is the ethical import of this Anatta —teaching with reference 
to the idea of Dan at He, who realises that he has no ego, 
soul or 1. can never give with a view to benefit such ego, 
soul or 1, either by worldly reward, or by eradicating craving. 
For the pure and simple reason that no such ego. soul or I, 
as a matter of fact, exists. So, the true Buddhist cannot 
possibly give with a selfish object, Taking this ego. soul ot 
1. in its strictly philosophical sense, the Buddhist, who rightly 
understands, knows that if he gives with a view to worldly 
reward, it is not himself but another in his place who will 
actually reap the benefit of his gift. It is therefore only a 
believer in no-soul (gruffer), who can make an utterly un¬ 
selfish gift. That is why this system is called the religion of 
enlightenment. For herein is given to knowledge the fore¬ 
most place of honour. And knowledge is his religion of 
A natid. 

But others who do not rightly comprehend the Buddha's 
teaching on the point give only with a selfish idea, For they 
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are constantly thinking of their own selves or souls j except 
perhaps in the only other instance* where one gives without 
knowing the ethical significance of what he is doing or prompt¬ 
ed by the influence of a merely casual impulse. 

Be it then noted* that a gift rooted in the ignorance of its 
consequences^ according to the Buddhist point of view ( can 
never form a virtuous action of high value* though k imy be 
followed by a reward of an. insignificant character, A person h 
who gives unaware of the moral value of his act* is Like unto 
a man who throws up a stick* without any aim as to which 
of its two ends will strike the ground. 

Those moralists* who posit a criterion for morality by 
saying: 'Virtue is its own reward/ must now realise that 
they are only pursuing a mere wilW-the wisp. "Wherever 
there h self there cannot be virtue" says the Master, The 
only philosophical basts for morality is then thi* *4naMa- 
teaching, for all rho$e systems of ethics based upon the sotiU 
theory must for aye and ever flounder in the selfishness of the 
souls (yJHds) of their own creation. To them there can be 
no end to .Sansara; Analta i& thus the master-key to the 
Dhamma, and /Inaffa alone unlock the elusive mystery of the 
ethical problem. 

In the words of the Dhammapada “Sons have J T pelf 
have 1 : so the fool bethinks- Of a truth, fhott (thyself) hast 
no l ; how then canst thou possess sons or pelf?" 


Trim, Monk. 

Those at variance, he brings together and those already in 
union he encourages. Concord pleases him* concord rejoices 
him, in concord is a]l his delight. 


M&jfhima Nitglya. 



THE NEW CHINESE TRIPITAfcA 

(By Ma, Aj ibert J, Edhunqs,] 

A double event haa happened Ln the hi-ilory of world- 
literature. The Dialogues of the Buddha have appeared in 
English at Chrford after twenty-eight years since Rhys Davids 
published the first volume of the Digha in 1899, and now 
Lord Chalmers has just given ut the second volume of the 
Maijhima. In japan, since }924 a the entire Chinese Tripitaka r 
including corajnentaiies and patristics, has been appealing, 
volume- by voiurnya, in a splendid aeries to be in fifty-five 
volumes of a thousand pages each. Vo], ft includes the Digha 
and Majihimji Nikayaa, as tendered into Chinese more than 
fifteen hundred years ago (A. C. 412-413 for die Digha, and 
397-399 for the Majjkimi). They are called die Long and Mid¬ 
dling Collections {Agantas) in the Chinese-Sanskrit. The Long 
Collection has thirty sutraa and the Middling 222, The thirty 
of the Long have been compared, mostly by Nanjio (in 
ISS3) and wholly by Anesaki (in (908) with the thirty-four of 
the Pali, They are found to represent nearly the same suttas, 
but in different order. Thus the opening ones, numbered 
I and 2 in the Chinese, are Nos. 94, 16 and 17 in the Pali 
(16 and 17 being one in Chinese), This make# the collection 
begin with the Births of all the Buddhas and the Parinirvana 
of our historical Buddha. On p. 420 of the Chinese there is a 
lovely table of the sfltras in the two recensions, Pali and 
Chinese, the Pili titles being given in the Roman alphabet. 
Indeed all through this volume and the next the margin bristles 
with the corresponding tides in Pali, standing out in our 
familiar letters amid the Chinese forest. These identifications 
are due to years of toil by Professor Anesaki. 

In the Middling Collection only ninety-eight Pali sutras 
agree with ninety-nine Chinese ones, the rest nf the 152 in the 
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PaJi betng found in other Ag&mat (Nikayas) or being later 
additions, Thus one which bears ail the earmarks of lateness 
in ike Pali does not him up in Chinese at all. 

Until these Chinese Sutra* arc translated, and compared 
with the Psli* the state of Buddhist textual science will remain 
in its present crude condition. 


THE IDEAL OF BUDDHAS LIFE* 

jBy Hal Bahadur jadunath Majutndar, M.A.„ B.L., C-1-E, r fcLL.e., 
VE0ANT A V ACHASP At]* ] 

Buddhas there were in the past and Buddhas there shall 
he in the future but the great Buddha who is known all over 
the world a 5 ’ the Buddha/' was the radiant orb into which were 
focussed the lights of all previous Buddhas and from which 
shall ever emanate the lights of all future Buddhas for the 
benefit of humanity. 

Though every one of us. has in him the potentiality of the 
Buddha or the awaken, very few of us have tasted the bliss 
of spiritual awakening which only enables us to wee things as 
they are and to penetrate into their innefts* 

Be they high or low we all must hove our own ideals of life 
in which we must live, move and have our being*. This ideal 
of one‘a life is hit God—the object of his devotion, prayer and 
worship. 

The ideals must vary according to the inner culture both 
inherited and acquired and the external environments of every 
man. The child's conception or ideal of the Surrupum Bonum 
of life, if he has any, is not and cannot be the same as that of 
his parents. The ideal of a primitive man h not the same as that 
of a civilized one. To some, to eat, drink and be merry i* the 

* A IcctUf* dilrvrrcd lJ» Sri Dlipuntiajik* Vihani* Calcutta. 
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ideal of life. But they soon find: out their mistake and begin 
to realise that die indulgence of the flesh can never lead one to 
the summit of bliss or ^t^ in life. Not that one should 
altogether ignore all material comforts but because undue atten¬ 
tion to them brings on spiritual stupor and stands in the way of 
spiritual awakening which only enables man to properly adjust 
everything that comes in his way. 

The Great Buddha had learnt by painful experience that 
neither Epicuriamsm nor Stoicism, neither self indulgence nor 
self mortification can lead one to spiritual awakening, and his 
teaching in this respect is in perfect accord with that of the 
'Bhagavat Gita/' He preached the eight-fold path of 

(I) right comprehension (2) right resolutions, (3) right speech, 
H) right acts, (5) right way of earning a livelihood, (6) right 
efforts, (7) right thoughts, (8| right state of a peaceful mind. 

There is jn this eight-fold path neither asceticism nor in¬ 
dulgence. 

And any one who has been able to enter this path will 
be in a position to exclaim like Buddha himself. 

“Long have I wandered! Long I 
Bound by the chain of desire 
Through many births. 

Seeking thus long in vain. 

Whence comes this restlessness in man } 

Whence hi a egotism, his anguish ? 

And hard to bear is Samsaxa 
Whence pain and death encompass us. 

Found E it is found l 
The cause of selfhood 

No longer shalt thou built a house for me. 

Broken are the beams of sin : 

The ridge-pole of care is shattered 
Into Nirvana my mind has passed. 

The end of cravings has been reached at last/" 
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Sir Edwin Arnold in hie inimitable style puts Tathlgata s 
words as follows j— 

Many a house of hie 

Hath held me—melting evei him who wrought 

These prisons of the senses, sorrow-fraught ; 

Sore was my ceaseless strife 1 

But now. 

Thou Builder of this Tabernacle—Thou I 

1 know (hre l Never shalt thou build again 
These wails of pain. 

Nor raise the ronf-trer of deceits* nor lay 
Fresh rafters on the day ; 

Broken th$ house is, the ridge-pole split J 
Delusion fashioned it 1 

Safe pass 1 thence—Deliverance to obtain. 

Whnt was the ideal of Buddha's life? It was *T3l or 
universal love. Love not only for human beings but also for 
beasts and birds—Love not for beasts and birds but also for 
trees and plants. The whole universe was his kith and kin 
and he could see himself in everything. 

Every man loves himself—be loves his parents, brothers, 
sisters* wife, children, fn fact he loves those whom He con¬ 
siders to be his own. This love is implanted in human nature, 
proceeds from himself to his children—to the family—To the 
community—To the nation—lo the entire mankind. The ideal 
of Buddha was even higher. His love extended to the whole 
universe. 

This world of ours consists of contraries, if there is love in 
this world, there is hatred as well, and Buddha fully recognised 
that fact and therefore it was the aim of his life to promote 
love and banish betted from among mankind. 

The Lord Buddha preached the ethics of self-reliance and 
exhorted them to discard faith, the fate or Freedom 

based on fearlessness was the consummation of the dharma. 
There is no doubt a peace based on fear* cowardice and un- 
manship. and which we have in abundance at present, but 
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the Tath^gata preached the peace of fearlessness, based on 
wisdom B prarna* Love, Maitri, and self-sacrifice, and Nishkama 
Charm* and that is what we need. Great fa the loss which 
India has suffered For several centuries by discarding fjord 
Buddha ; let us have him bach in our midst. Let our orthodox 
pundits study the Pali Literature side by side with the Satiricrit 
literature. It will widen their horizon, warm their hearts which 
do not at present fed for the countless miseries of their down¬ 
trodden countrymen. I appeal to you all earnestly to reflect 
seriously on our gain in claiming Buddha as our own and our 
loss in disowning hfm + and we can claim him only when we ate 
prepared to follow the eight-fold path and the ten command- 
ments laid down by him whose love for humanity was un¬ 
bounded, and who had in him the tenderness of a mother's 
heart, the intellect of a sage and the self-sacrificing spirit of 
a martyr. 

Buddha's ten commandment*, as you know, are 

(I) fvdl not but have regard for life. 

{2\ -^teaJ not, neither doi yr rob ; but help every bodj, In 
be master of the fruits of his labour. 

0 ) Abstain from all impurity and lead a life of chastity. 

( 4 ) Lie not, but be truthful, and apeak the truth with dis¬ 
cretion, not so as to do harm but with a loving heart 
and wisely. 

0} Invent not evil reports-^ndtber do ye repeat them 

Carp not, but look in the good side of your fellow 
beings, ao that you may with sincerity defend them 
againrrt their enemies, 

(61 Swear not, but speak decently and with dimity 

17) Waste not time with empty words but speak to the 
purpose or keep silent. 

(8) Covet mot. nor envy, but rejoice at the fortunes of 

Other people. 

(9) Cleanse your heart of malice ; east out all anger, cherish 

no hatred, embrace nil living beings with kindness 
and benevolence. 
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j 10) Free your mind of ignorance and be anaciom to learn 
the truth* spec sally in the one thing that is needed, 
lest you fall a prey either to scepticism or to errors. 
Scepticism will make you indifferent and errors will 
lead you astray, so that you shall not find the 
noble path that leads to life eternal, 

Buddha was never found willing to explain Nirvana to one 
who had not purified his heart from all selfish desire, for the 
image of Nirvana will never reflect ib*e|f on a stained heart 
and it is only a Buddha or the awaken* thfit can realise the 
Nirvana which can only be realised md cannot be expressed in 
words. 

Had I any influence over any Universities of India, I would 
have made a hook like Paul Caras’ Gospel of Buddha, a metal 
test hook for Schools and Colleges for the benefit of our 
Students—the future hope a of our country. 

There is a misconception that Buddhism preached pessi¬ 
mism in an extreme decree. Nothing is farther from truth 
than this. Buddha had faith in human nature, faith in its 
power of combating evil and establishing a reign oF truth, I 
have heard many to say that India easily yielded to foreign 
invasions in by-gone times on account of the teaching of 
Buddha, which attached undue importance to the sanctity of 
life, irrespective of circumstances and that we became un¬ 
manly through his teaching. This also is not correct a* will 
appear from the account of the conversation of the General 
Sinha—the Commander-m-Chief of Bimbisara the king of 
Magadha with Lord Bnddha 

Sinha, the General, said to the Blessed One : I have heard 
Lord, that Swamana Gautama denies the result of action* ; he 
teaches the Doctrine of Non-action, saying that the actions 
of sentient beings do not receive their reward, for he teaches 
annihilation and the contempt!blenesa of all things ; and in 
this doctrine he trains hi* disciples Do you teach the doing 
away of the soul and burning away of man’s being? Pray, 
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te]l ms, Lord, do those who speak thus say the truth, or do 
they bear false witness against the Blessed One? 

Hie Blessed One said :—. 

There is a way, Sinha, in which one who says so ja 
speaking truly of me ; on the other hand. Sinha. there fe a 

way in which one who saya the opposite is speaking truly of 

me. 

Listen, and ( will tell you :_ 

1 teach, Sinha, the non-doing of such action aa are un¬ 
righteous, either by deed or by word, or by thought ; I teach 
the not bringing about all those conditions of heart which are 
evil and not good. However. I teach, Sinha. the doing of such 
actions as are righteous by deed, by word, and thought : I teach 
the bringing about all iherec conditions of heart which arc good 
and noL evi], 

I tench, Sinha, that all the condition** of heart which are 
evil and not good, unrighteous actions by deed, by word, and 
by thought, must be bum! away. He who has freed himself. 
Sinha, from all those conditions of heart, which are evil and 
rot good, he who has destroyed them as a p a | m tree which is 
rooted out so that it cannot grow up again, such a man has 
accomplished the eradication cf self, 

I proclaim, Sinha. the annihilation of egotism, of lust, of 
ill-will, of drills or. However 1 do not proclaim the annihila¬ 
tion of forbearance, of love, of charity and of truth. 

I deem. Sinha, unrighteous actions contemptible whether 
they be performed by deed, or by word, or by thought : bul 
I deem virtue and righteousness praiseworthy. 

And Sinha said : One doubt still lurks in my mind con¬ 
cerning the doctrine of the Blessed One. Will the Blessed One 
consent to clear the cloud away so that I may understand the 
Dhammn a* the Blessed One teaches it? "The Tathagatn” 
having given his consent. Sinha said: “I am a soldier O 
Blessed One and am appointed by the king to enforce his laws 
and to wage his wars Does the Tathngala, who teaches kind 
ness without end and compassion with all sufferers, permit 
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punishment of the criminals? And further does the Tathagata 
declare that it is wrong to go to war for the protection of our 
homes* oui wives, our children, and our properly ) Docs the 
Tathagata teach the doctrine of a complete self-surrender! so 
that I should suffer the evil doer to do what he pleases and 
yield submissively to him who threatens to take by violence 
what is my own 3 Does the Tathagata maintain that aJJ strife 
including such warfare as is waged foi righteous cause, should 
he forbidden 1" Buddha replied, "The Tathagata says. He 
who deserves punishment must be punished, and he who is 
worthy of favour must be favoured, Yet at the same time he 
leachc* to do no injury to any living being but to be lull of 
love and kindness. These ini unctions are not contradictory, 
for whosoever must be punished for the crimes which 
he has committed, suffers his injury not through the ill-will of 
the Judge—but on account of his evil-doing. His own acts 
have brought upon him the injury that the executor of the Jaw 
inflicts. When a Magistrate punishes, let him not harbour 
hatred in hi a breast, yet a murderer, when put to deaths should 
consider that this is the fruit of hii own act. As soon as he 
will understand that the punishment will purify his soul, he 
will no longer lament his Fate but rejoice at it/" And the 
Blessed One continued "the Tathlgata teaches that all warfare 
in which man tries to slay his brother is lamentable, but he 
does not teach that those who go to war in a righteous cause 
after having exhausted all mean* to preserve the peace, are 
blameworthy. He must be blamed who is the caure of war-' 1 
"The Tathagata teaches the complete surrender of self, 
but he doeg not teach a surrender of anything to those powers 
tliat are evil, be they men or gods, for aH life is a struggle of 
some kind. But he, that struggles should look to it lest he 
struggles in the interest of self against truth and ngkrousness 

He who struggle* in the interest of self, so that he himself 
may be great or powerful or rich or famous* will have no 
reward, but he who struggle* for righteousness and truth will 
have great reward, for even hi* defeat will be a victory." 
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Self \z not a fit vesseJ to receive any great success ; self 
is small and brittle and its contents will soon be split for the 
benefit, and perhaps also, for the ctuse, of others. 

"Troth, however, ii large enough to receive the yearnings 
and aspirations of ail selves, and -when the selves break like 
!ioap-bubbles, their contents will be preserved and in the truth 
they will lead a life everlasting.” 

"Great is a successful General. O 5inha ; but he, who 
has conquered seif, is the greater victor. "The doctrine of 
the conquest of self, O Sitliis, is taught not to destroy the souls 
but to preserve them. He, who has conquered self, is more 
fit to live, to be successful and to gain victories than he who 
is the slave of self.” 

He, who cherishes in his heart Jove of truth will live and 
not die, for he has drunk the water of immortality, 

StruSide then. O General, courageously, and fight your 
battles vigorously, but be a soldier of truth and the Tathigala 
will bless you." 

V/hen the Blessed One has spoken thus, Sinha, the general 
said, "Glorious Lord, thou hast revealed the truth. Croat is 
Lhe doctrine of the Blessed One, Thou indeed are the Buddha, 
the Tathagjjta, the Holy One. Thou showest ub thr road of 
salvation, for this is true deliverance. He who follows these 
will not miss the light to enlighten the path. He will find 
blessedness and pence, 1 take my refuge l^rd, in the Blessed 
One. in his Doctrine and in his Brotherhood,'* 

Sinha's faith in the Blessed One increased. He replied : 
“Had other teachers. Lord, succeeded in making me their 
disciple, they would carry round their banners through the 
whole city of Vaisali shouting: Sinha, the general, hat, 
become our disciple I For the second time. Lord, I take my 
refuge in the Blessed One and in the Dhamma. and in the 
Shnngha," 

Said the Blessed One For a long time, Sinha, offering? 
have been given to the Nbgranthns in your house, You should 
therefore deem it right also in the futme to give them food 
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when they tome to you an their alma-pilgrimage " And 
Sinha + s heart was filed with joy. He said : 1 have been told 
Lord, the Sramana Gautama says: "To me alone and to 
nobody else gifts should be given. My pupils alone and pupils 
of no one else should receive offerings," But the Blessed One 
exhorts me to give also to the Nlrgranthas + 

Well* Lord* we shall aee what is reasonable. For the 
3rd time 1 take my refuge in the Blessed One, in the Dhamtm 
and in his fraternity. 1 1 

Well may the modern world learn a lesson from this ancient 
teaching and turn over a IcnF in it* mad career of materialistic 
aggression. 

Had 1 the means l would have helped Mr. Dkarmapala in 
building an University in the suburbs of Calcutta in a plot of 
land measuring at least 1000 acres* where all that Is best in 
the ancient and modem culture physical, moral* intellectual 
and spiritual* might be combined to make India again the 
centre of light not only for Asia* but for thr world, and again 
justify the boast of OUr forefathers ■— 

*9 firg^ nfsr^it b 

,+ Let ajj men of earth learn their usages fxom the Brahmins 
of thia country." May the temple which has been erected 
in the heart of Bengal—whose sons in ancient times took 
Buddhism even to distant Korea* Mongolia and japan, be the 
centre of a new life of activity for preaching peace and 
goodwill on earth and embracing the entire mankind* Aryan 
and non-Aryan* as brothers not only m ■word but in deed. 


When vou come together, G disciples* two things are to 
be observed either religious converse or noble alienee. 

Majjhima N ifckjra. 




THE DEPENDENT OfllGINATION ( PATICCASAMUPPADO > 

I By Revd, Nya.\miloica] 

II may safely be said that of all die teaching of Buddhism 
none has Furnished more occasion for serious mis understand¬ 
ing and mistaken interpretations than the Pa/rccasomuppoda. 
the teaching of "Conditioned Arising." or 'Dependent Origi¬ 
nation, and this, not only among European scholars, but also 
among the Buddhists of Asia, especially among those of the 
so called "Northern School" of Tibet. China, and Japan. 

The moat de lei mined efforts have been made to represent 
the Patitcasamuppada as an explanation of a primordial begin¬ 
ning of all things, and Ignorance (Avijja) has been regarded as 
a causeless first principle out of which, in the passage of time, 
all conscious life has been evolved, despite the fact that the 
Buddha Himself has expressly declared (Anguttara IV) that any 
first beginning of existence is beyond all fathoming, and that 
all pondering and cogitation upon any such thing at best can 
only lead to insanity, In the Prajnaparamits, for example, as 
quoted hy Burnouf in his "(nt-oduction a IhUtoire du Boud- 
dhisnie mdien," p. 273. there occurs this passage : "Et cotnme 
dies lies conditions) n existent paSt k cause de celi on leg 
appelle Avjdya. e’erf a dire, ce qd nWste pas. on I'ignore. " 
And Kem in his Indian Buddhism/* writes : "Avijja, Ignor¬ 
ance, is the state of not knowing, of sleep. Man, upon first 
awakening, enters into a state of semi-consciousness ; his mind 
is affected by vague impressions (sfln^ora) before he has 
reached the state of dear consciousness. Then the phenomena 
appear to him. and the activity of hi, organs of sense com¬ 
mences. ’ and so on. While Bumouf, in "La Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi/' translates thust "De I’ignorarme precede J a 
faedte de la reflexion ; de la faculty d e la reflexion precede U 
connaissence ; de | B connaissance proeffda Junion de legprit 
et de Ja matiere, and so on. 
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Here, once for all. let it be said, that the Patitcasamr 
uppada is the teaching of the strict conformity to Uw of every' 
thing that happens, whether in the realm of the physical or the 
psychic ah It ahowg how the totality of phenomena, physical 
and mental, the entire phenomena] world that depends wholly 
upon the gig senses, together with all its suffering—and this 
the vital point of the Teaching—is not all the mere play of 
blind change* but ha:- an existence that is dependent upon 
conditions, and that precisely with the removal of these condri 
lion a, those things that have arisen in dependence upon them 
—thus, also, all suffering — must perforce disappear and cease 
to be. Accordingly, the Pariccasamuppada before everything 
else, seeks to set forth how the arising of suffering is dependent 
upon conditions,, and how F , through the removal of these condi> 
lions, all suffering must disappear* Hence, the Paticcasamup- 
pada serves in the elucidation of the Second and the Third 
Truth of Suffering, by explaining these two truths from their 
very foundations upwards, giving them fixed philosophical 
form. 

The twenty-four possible conditions or relations of 
dependence {paccmfa ; not to be translated by the word 
cause 1) are treated of in the Patthana. which forms part of the 
Abhidhamma.—a collection that embraces five large volumes. 
The relations of dependence with which we are hem principally 
concerned are :— Kamma-paccaya (Cause = action, will); Vipakp- 
patenya (Effect = result of action) ; Hetu-pnccaya {motive or 
inducement to action : greed, hate, delusion, selfishness. love, 
insight) ; UpanissayQ-paccfiijti (occasion) : S&hn}ata-p0cmyo (co¬ 
existence) - ^nnmnannci-puccnyo (mutuality), and so on. 

The word ptfccoyfl which connects all the 12 links in the 
Patkcasamuppida. is derived from pofr+ i/ to go back to : 
thus It indicates nothing more than a constant relation ship of 
dependence between two phenomena—the fact that the pheno¬ 
menon each time named in the second place can only exist In 
virtue nf the existence of the first-named phenomenon Tbi* 
i elatiunship oF dependence is by no mean* always that of 
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cauge and effect , but may be of quite manifold variety ns 
already indicated. But here again one must take care not to 
jump to the erroneous conclusion that the existence of the 
subsequently mentioned phenomenon is vxclwaueiy condi- 
tioned on by the preceding one, for the first-mentioned pheno 
menon is merely one among many conditions ; although, the 
most important one. For example, the affirmative "will- 
activities," \iankhw) not only presuppose (1) 'Delusion 
iotrif/S). ^-’ ut 1° addition and in all circumstances whatso' 
evrr (8) “Craving” (ionJtoj and (9) “Cleaving (ttpddanol" 
not to speak of the existence of the tf) "bodily-mental com¬ 
pound" (rramo-rtrpam>. the so-called person, 

The meaning of the Patircasamuppadn, in strict conformity 
with the explanations found in the Abhidhamma. is briefly as 
follow,- 

1- AD re-birth-affirming will and the activities that proceed 
from the same, whether meritorious or demeritorious, in the last 
analysis, are based upon "Delusion" Mcitfi), an d cannot any 
longer anse. once Delusion is wholly destroyed. Their arising, 
thus, is conditioned by the existence of Delusion, is dependent 
upon Delusion. 

2 Although such "Activities" (wmfctaM. hcre^katnmi. 
eetonfi. will) at the moment when they take place, occasionally 
may be free from the taint of Delusion [as. for example, in 
the case of meritorious deeds), nevertheless, where Delusion 
is not yet wholly extinct in the so-called individual, they call 
forth effects either in this or in some later life. But. totally 
deDvered as he is from Delusion and the impulse towards 
existence, the activities of the saint {Arnhat). performed in 
entire freedom from any kind of persona) interest, are no longer 
reckoned □* action* (causes), since they leave behind them no 
effects in the so-called individual. Action* (feomme), or, to be 
morn exact, the will (cetone), are. as it were, the seed from 
which after death the new life sprouts forth—the seed that in 
the womb become* the germ (embryo) and engenders the new 
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conscious being out of the material supplied hy father and 
mother. 

T This first appearance of “consciousness" [uinnanti) 
in the material wotnK which appearance is conditioned by the 
emtiryo, according to Buddhism would be impossible without 
the pre-natal actions (wn^Tfl, tpmmP, cet^naj that furnish its 
foundation. Hence the third sentence of the Paticcasamup- 
pldp trachea that thr existence of consciousness (the presenta- 
tivr of being> is conditioned by pre-natal actions. 

4. Where* however, there is consciousness. of necessity 
there is the "Bodily Mental Compound (nJmartrpam), and 
where there is empo reality -mentality + of necessity there is 
consciousness- Each mutually conditions the other (anna- 
mafino-poccaryo)' ; without the one the other could not be. 
Hence also, conversely, it is repeatedly said in the texts that 
constioitsness jj conditioned by corporeality-mentality. 

5. The "Six Organs of Sense" Ualmjatana) meanwhile are 
not at the first appearance of the embryo simultaneously present 
ip their completeness, for the organs of sight, hearing, smell 
and taste are only developed with the passage of time. They 
all, none the less* presuppose bodily-mental existence ai their 
prerequisite condition, 

6. "Sense-impression" (pfiesso : literally* contact) always 
presupposes the six organa of sense as the implements indis¬ 
pensable to the same i it is necessarily conditioned by their 
presence, 

7. It is through the six kinds of sense-impressions that the 
various bodily or mental pleasant or unpleasant feelings 
{(Sedbnu) are conditioned. In the absence of any sense-im- 
presaLon. no feeling can ati^e 

d. "Craving" (tanhii). however, always and everywhere 
presupposes a pleasant desirable feeling, and if thus of necessity 
conditioned by feeling, 

9. "Cleavilifc" (i tfiSdSmt literally* taking To oneself. 

6 
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seizing) depends upon Graving, and in the texts is explained as 
merely an mtenser degree of Craving. 

10. Cleaving (in ccnjunction with Craving, Delusion, and 
so forth) is the indispensable pre-condition of action (will), 
engendering re-birth, binding to existence, here called bhoira 
(literally. 'Becoming'V—Orat Is. ^arnma-hhoL'o, "Action- 
Process. " 

1C ft was shown above that the actions (activities of will) 
of the past existence fl—2) condition the birth-process (uppatii- 
hhm?a) of the present existence (3—7* and now it is here shown 
how the action-process (fcimmez-hheija) of the present existence 
(8—10) conditions the future "Birth" fjoti-uppatti-bhava, 
f I—12). 

12* Where, however, there is birth, there in "Growing-old 
and Dying (jaramaranam) ; Old Age and Death are conditioned 
by birth. 

The following diagram shows at a glance the relationships 
of dependence existing between past, present, and future 
existence. 


Past Baifitetice 

i. Dt lesion (Craving* Cleav 
iffffi and mo forth) 

3. Will-artmtEcs 

1 CaJUtna-bbiivo 
[ (Action-process 

Present X?xistmce « 

3. CoosctoiistiesB 

4, Corporeality- mentality 

5, Sis Organ* of Sense 

6 . ScnEt-impre&fiioii 

?■ Peeling or Sensation 

1 Uppfitlf-bfiayo 
f (Birth-procesis) 

8. CtEvbg 

cr- Cleaving (Craving, fleln- 
Biun, md so torttil 

10. Aetjan-pmcf^ 

f Kairnna-hhayn 
f (Heed-processJ 

Future Existence | 

n- Birth (j— 7I 

Hr Old Age anti Denth 

1 Cpputti-bhavo 

1 iBirttk-fircxicA^l 


Since in the PMiccaaatnupplda the birth-process of the 
future existence ill—12) and the action-process of the part 
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eJ MteP« (1^11 a'e exactly identical with the above earned 
two processes of the present existence (3—7 and o *■&. they 
Jo not need to be here explained again. 


OUR LORD AND HIS RELIGION 

[By thf. Bhjkkhu Shinkaku] 

Jn these days when the religion of the Great Salty a Mum, 
the Lord Buddha, is slowly hut surely winning a place for 
itself in the hearts and the lives of Western people, St behoves 
ns who proudly call ourselves His disdplcs, to get better 
acquainted with His teaching and to realise in a greater measure 
His sublime mission- 

Indin st the time of His birth wsa in a high state oF 
civilization P and the cokmed classes took * keen interest in 
questions of s religious nature. There were many religious 
systems before His birth and there have been several since, 
not one however ha* been able to improve upon the essential 
principle proclaimed by this great teacher. 

The religion of our Lord Buddha knows no bounds, is not 
confined within limits, although some of His followers, for¬ 
getting much of His teaching, have created diverse forms almost 
nmounting to creeds in some cases, and most un-BuddhUtically 
segregated themselves into sects. 

Buddhism has no fixed dogmas, in vain must we seek in 
our Lord's teaching for any form of definite profession of faith. 
Were He to return among us. He would recognise as His 
disciples, not those who decorate themselves up in vestments 
of gorgeous hue and pattern, not those who prostitute His 
teachings turning them into mere empty forms, ceremonies and 
money ; but those who labour to carry on the work He started. 
He laid the corner stone of the Great Temple of Truth, to 
us is given the glorious privilege of producing the complete 
structure. 
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Otur Lord Buddha stands upon the summit of hurmn 
greatness not merely because He w* a b great philosopher, not 
merely because of His marvellous scientific knowiedgr- 
fPhilosophy and science in themselves do not entice the multi¬ 
tudes) but because of His understanding. Hi, sweetness and 
His sanctity. 


On and on He fives in the he^rt of each of His disciples, 
a man divine, not because of miraculous birth or any super 
natural quality, but because of His life and example. He 
conquered passion and ignorance and opened Up the pathway 
for us. He mafic dear the upward trial so that even the very 
lowest and weakest of Hi* sons and daughters might reach the 
summit and behold the vision of Truth, Just as a glorious 
mountain viewed through mist and cloud becomes ever clearer 
“ ™ 11C " ** summit, so docs He whom we call the Enlighten¬ 
ed One appear to us. The nearer OU r life conform, to His 
standard the sooner shall we bo transformed into Hi* likeness 
antf become a start.:* bi His divinity. 

This is the true answer to that question which confused 
India before His birth, namely man's ultimate destiny. 

What higher end can be m store for man than the attain- 

ment of ENLIGHTENMENT. 


Teacher and Pupil. 

The teacher, brethren, should regard the puo il M J* son, 
Jlie pup,) shook! regard the teacher a* his father, Thus, these 
two, by mutual reverence and deference joined, dwelling in 

\Cm-Dbd If’ Wll! Wi “’ ™ cre3se ' >*«**. progm* i n the 


Mnkavagga. 




5*1 F PHAHMARAjiM VrHARA Ofuidu), CALCUTTA 




























BRAHMAN AND DHAMMA 

fBv Dr, George Grimm.| 


All philosophical .and religious systems have as their abject* 
the explanation of the uctUtility in which we find ourselves 
placed, an object* which at al] times and for ail men in the same. 
Precisely on (Jib account every such system must be able to 
be taken out. as From its shell, from the historical relationships 
under which it arose, ami set forth as an in itself understand¬ 
able complex of ideas, and lBu& il be possible to make it 
nccr^aible to all men of all times, 

Thin is all the more the case when the founders of such 
systems are consciau^f^ elevated above their era and its views, 
in that they conan'otish^ teach for the whole of humanity. Thia 
the Buddha haa done in thr highest degree. Like no other, he 
has consciously taught for the whole of humanity. For he has 
expressly declared hU teaching to be valid For all “gods and 
men. and for afl times as the "timeless" eternal truth which 
bears its confirmation itfflhin it seif (anittho): "It invites each 
to come and convince himself [ehipasstkor. the wise understand 
it for themselves iptfccaifum oedttabbn tiinnuhil/'* Precisely 
on this accoimt he charged his disciples to bear it forfh into all 
the world so as to bring it to all men, fn doing this, each 

* Thu* eme need* only compare I he Teaching ’with Actuality and one 
witS n*e that it agrees with thia Actuality. In the Christian Middle Ages, 
reHspaus and philosophic*] ijnlfiirta were not teatrd as to whether they 
agreed with Actuality. but men relied exclusively upon the interpreinllan 
of the nywteHW hy unthvrUfFf, To-day in the West this pmcduie Is out- 
mm. In rite Eait. howvrf fl> Deanen maintains m his History of Philo¬ 
sophy. m™t* to-day aril?, sharp-witted, learned men who yet are m- 

O'pablfc of I no kin g the thing itself in ihr eyr n hut mfher aJwayi tub 1 * ■* 
therr gurdma clue (hr old. mn«l suthcirittas only. On thi* iiourrdlr rests 
the dilffcTrrtcc bet*™ West and East in the mvEarigutinn of the Buddha \ 
Teaching, 
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disciple was lo go forth alone by himself in order that the 
Teaching might be brought to as many as possible t Pro¬ 
claim, monks, the doctrine, the happy in its beginning, happy 
\ D its progress, happy in its consummation,,**--t/£ slWi not &o 
fu?o by And finally hr also expressly laid it down that 

each should learn his Doctrine In bis own mother tongue,f 

Of course* in one direction the timeless mode of presenting 
Buddhism cannot renounce the historical impulsion, In order 
to be able to present the Buddhist Teaching systematically, 
thujs T scientifically, it must be made accessible not only in its 


f }n the V. j 3, it b told how two monks went to th* Moafe-i 

and complained that the EtiemherB oF ih* Order were oE such different 
origin, nnd wall thru dialect miarcpfeBenlcd the Buddita-woid : "Fe *4^ppe 
Tirijj/r OoddlieiiacdPani dujenii s they irusrepTrarnt ih* Buddiia-wtirtl with 
their dialect.'" The two manka therefore propose to the Buddha that bia 

DorUint; »hots d be Iran dated mlo Sanskrit where it would, be 1 f*ji eipoaed 

IP gueh miaiuterpretabum- The Buddha then prapnaal mad add* : 

1 *Amijinimi au^upn fm-ultryu buddhatracaniiin poriyipUniEum : 

I ^mrit, monk?, in own dialect tn learn the Buddha-word/' dial i* *±7 " 
“I permit that =ech l&am the Buddha-word in hi* cult i dictferi." To he 
iurt, BuddhiflWIio. Cakn these word* in this ■erne s ’ r l ordain monk*, 
thal the Baddha-word in H* oti!« lan^mitfc— Le„ thus in the Language 
spoken by the Buddha, the Migidhl—i* to be taunt/' Thai ihi* inlet- 
pteLatkin of the passage 1 b falie, however, ii evident from the whole can* 
npdiuft, The Buddha has to decide between the following alternative*; 
the Bu ddhn ■ word in the mode of speech of individual EDtmka, or in 
Sanakrit. hie declines the hsilel alternative, and decides in favour of the 
tenner. Thb he a how a simply from the fact that he repeat! the word* ef 
the enquiring punW. 'Tdkiy* mrutliys ; m ewn dialect " literally, thm d*, 
aaauiedly. according In their sense, Hie ullcfti^ve, ai In whether Mig^dhi 
(Fill) might be u*ed, did mi at all come under dlscunloa. That, Ear the 
reat F th= Buddha eon tyo( have vpnfeen otherwise, should follow fttcfrly From 
the eonjilderaEloti that the Buddha, according to the passage died in ihw 
tmrf above. brought bis teaching to WJ men. high and low, also to cow 
herd*, servant maids, children. Had the*e fint Jd learn Piii* which ffletm, 
Mlkgndhi ? And had the monks during their misaionary activities, to whkh 
according to the above* they were pledged, brat oF all to impart * knew* 
ledge of Pill, of MigadhL to the propJes to whom ibry brought the 
Tracking* 
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wording, but above nil it must be firmly established also in 
accordance with the sense of the individual word* in which it 
has been handed down to us. m particular, of the technical 
terms which the Buddha's tracking, like every system of 
teaching, naturally also possesses. Specially also did the 
Buddha, as far as ever he could, like every reasonable man, 
take these technical terms from the language of his day, i.e,, 
from the already existing, generally known system* of teaching 
l n so far, thus, for the fixing of the meaning of the words, m 
particular, of thr meaning of these technical terms, one must 
naturally proceed by n histoHcal-linguisHc method, one must 
in particular go back to the earlier system# of teaching from 
which especially the technical terms have received their 
content ; but this i# only a prtftnt&W»» labour preparatory to the 
real scientific presentation of the Buddha's leaching itself, 
which in addition is of very limited extent. The Buddha was 
able, like all reotfy great minds, in particular the great founders 
of religions, to clothe his discourses almost exclusively in the 
language of daily life : and even there, where he was obliged 
to its* special expressions, to define them in a manner com- 
prehensible lo every one. Thus there remain, so fur as any 
kind of essential points come into consideration, only a very 
few such technical terms which really make necessary a groping 
back among thr earlier systems of teaching. To these few 
belongs the concept of Brohmsn, which occurs frequently in 
the Buddha's discourses ; and then, above all P the concept 
Ohamma. thus, the very word by which the Buddha himself 
designated his teaching. It therefore will not be superfluous 
to make clear the content of these two concepts and their 
relation to each other. 


I 

As m generally known, in the religio-philosophical circle 
of ideas of ancient India, already very early the concept of 
Brahman became thr central point of unity, which finally in 
the Upanishadji found its completion through the concept 
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of What now was understood by the word Brahman ? 

If we look up the Petersburg Dictionary, we find under the word 
Brahman (neuter, nominative. Brahma)* carefully distinguifiheeb 
no Ictfl than seven meanings which we may here reproduce 
briefly as : 1. Prayer j 2. Magic formula; 3. Sacred dii- 
course ; 4. Sacred knowledge (Veda) ; 5. Sacred conduct 
i chatty); *■ The Absolute ; 7+ The sacred caste (the f 

Brahmin). What now is the original meaning, out of which dll 
the others have been evolved ? The original, and at the same 
time* only meaning of the word Brahman in the Rig veda 
in the more than two hundred passages in which it occurs'’ is 
prayer. understood, no: a? a wkh or form of words or 
request or appeal or even censing, but as the will of man gtrio- 
ing upwards inwards the Wy, the dwine, r in other words : 
prayer in the sense of Brahman is hofy meditation. The 
essence of this meditation, however, consists in a man's with 
drawing himself from the outer world and practising content 
platinn atone by himself, dwelling with expanded, deepend 
mind, thus overcoming the world, standing above it in mind 
In this state one knows no more of the vexations, the cares 
and sorrows, in short, all the discords of every-day life ; rather 
is one raised to supermundane peace, and thereby to hitherto 
unknown inward blessedness. In this direction all real reli¬ 
gious devotion has occupied itself ; on this path, in particular, 
have all religious geniuses of all times gathered their experi- \ 

euces. They have practised the true prayer, have practiced 
meditation. Bmhmfln* 

All of diem, however, were also convinced that in this 
"take of deep meditation they entered the sphere of the holy, 
of the divine ; at T if they still thought anthropomorphicaMy. 
attained to the sphere of attraction of their god. Precisely on 
this account, did they then regard the power to pay in this 
manner, ns a grace bestowed by the god in whom they 

*Tu far dearly dirtitifrui+hrd from U.t Bod, Qf this 

Uttar* itwur b^ow. 
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believed and the pe vein dons which flowed in upon them in 
iKan state, hs mtpiraltOftA from this their god. ns was specially 
the ease with the great religion* geniuses of the Rig vecU : 
"Sing a prayer given by god 1"—"Varan* produces the 
pray 015 ; him, the path- finder we implore that he may reveal 
the aacred song through our heart — Thou art, O Agni* the 
deviser of the brilliant song of praise/' — "(Indra) made known 
these songs to the singer."—"Iindow us, Q Indra. with the 
prayer that is lent by god."— "F ot thou, O Agni. waJt the 
firet deviser of this meditation.' — (Indra) who is the king of 
god ^created prayer (brahnumo devakrtasya). — O gewd Varuna, 
produce this meditation, strengthen the insight, the ability of 
those eager to learn. * 

But all religious geniuses, bo far, have also experienced 
that the capacity thus to pray gives birth to powers which in 
the normal state are impossible, that they thus confer magicat 
petwer. And so it t# understandable without further words 
that Brahman also means magical formula which unfailingly 
effectuates the desired condition, This is the standpoint of 
the Atharva veda which is full of examples of the aarne. how 
through prayer (Brahmans! a sickness is cured, ot some other 
result obtained. But also outside of the Atharva veda this 
understanding of the term is to be found, 1 destroy enemies 
through prayer." It i« said in the Vaj. Snnih. ; areh through 
prayer he days the -demonesses,, the goblins, in the ■Oatsp.-Br. 
How this prayer is not directed lo the gods, but on the 
contrary, reaches beyond them* we are told in the V aj. Saint. 
31 r 21: "The Brahmin who knows such, in his power are 
the gods," 

On the other hand, however, it ts to be emphasised that 
the original, and thereby the teal meaning of Brahman was 
always prayer, meditation. 

Out of this significance, of the word the other remaining 
ones were derived : the revelation of the great seers who were 


* Pijeagn from the RtgvetJi, 

7 
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able to sink themselves in this deep meditation, and thereby 
to go i n a standing place abotfe the world, was just the revela¬ 
tion of then experiences in the state of Brahman, and on that 
account, holy speech wag itself Brahman, namely. Brahman re¬ 
appearing in I heir speech ; and /he ^noidedge that thus in the 
course of time was gained through the “holy speech * of this 
*eer, was “holy knowledge/* was Brahman-knowledge, and 
therewith, the Veda, as the summation of this sacred know¬ 
ledge, was just Brahman revealed. 

Meanwhile, of course H the reports of the seers who, in the 
course of the centuries that elapsed from the time of the Rig 
veda* as the oldest part of the Veda, right on into the era of 
the Upanishads* brought tidings out of the Brahman-state, did 
not all sound alike. For of meditation* thus, of the Brahma- 
Etate there may well be the most different degrees. Something 
of meditation lies already hidden in the purely external prayer 
that is directed towards a divinity just because, even in this 
meditation, the heart in. corresponding measure is quieted and 
feds an unworldly peace arise within it* In the higher stage* 
of meditation one stands completely separate and apart from 
the whole world, even from one's own gross material body. 
Nay, the meditation may reach such a depth that one is com¬ 
pletely rapt ft way from this body and from the external world 
made accessible through its sense-organs* to such high degree 
that even every remembrance of it is extinguished* Then one 
has become pure mind which faces, as its sole object* a state of 
being without form, free from all material attributes. One 
haa entered the sphere of the Formless (Arupa-dhatu}. Whoso 
has reached these heights of Sprayer/’ of meditation, he 
dwells on /he heights of the Brahman-slate, But this state 
also can present itself again to the cognition in the most varied 
grades- In it one sees himself opposite to a dark* bottomless 
abyss. Another* on the contrary k feds himself sunk in an 
ocean of light, experiences that saying about, the ''glory within 
me : it ia the light of the from-all-sides shining conscious¬ 
ness/ A third recognises in the aetheric state of being in 
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which he now lives and moves, th&L mysterious essence which 
is called life (prSna), and which pours through all the members 
ol the human organism, thus making them alive- A fourth 
in the Brahma-state, is wholly lost in the view of boundless, 
empty space. A fifth finds himsdf therein ns pure thought 
(manash until finally* in the highest stage, the slate of medi¬ 
tation d thus, the Brahma-state, deepens in such a degree that 
the exclusive object of cognition is just this pure, objcct-less 
cognition itself, and further* the bliss which one enjoys at these 
heights. And so it is comprehensible that in the Veda wc 
read one after another such passages as these: “The dark¬ 
ness (lamae) is Brah manThe Brahman is a light like the 
3un,"f—"The Ptina is the Brahman/'J— h Om! The expanse 
is Brahman, the expanse, the primordial* § air-filled expanse. +< § 
"Brahman is thought fmana )T|h—In Yoga, thus precisely in 
the state of deepest immersion when the mind, without, as in 
deep sleep becomes extinguished* only no longer occupies 
itself with an alien objeci T becomes this i 4 mmd 9 the Brahman, 
the fearless, wholly the light of cognition alone t the eternal, 
the sleepless, the dieamless T free from the bodily organism, all- 
fcnowing^—‘Then he practised To pas {ascetic practices). 
After he had practised Tatra he cognised ; Brahman is 
fe/issT** 

Thus the Brahman-sfofe received its general character 
through the otjW upon which was concentrated cognition 
while in that stale, to such a high degree that men immediately 
understood by the word Brahman, above all else* "the 
marvellous thing" which they Had encountered^ 

Every cognition is compounded of perception and reflexion. 
Hence, here at$o, reflexion occupied hsclf with the object of 
perception, the perceived "marvellous thing": "What kind 
of marvellous thing is this?"—"Find out* O knower of being, 
what sort of marvellous thing this ist"++ And to the Indian 
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gentui v^hicfi from of old has keen wont to press into ike 
depths, this reflexion assumed truly gigantic dimensions, yea. 
the marvclkiui thing 1 become the sole object of all reflexion 
for many centuries, and in this reflexion "the marvellous thing" 
was elevated into the one thing in all the worlds, it became 
the All-Work tng T the A! I-Wishing, the All-Smelli itg T die All- 
T astmg, the All-Embracing, Silent, Ungreaving: this 13 that 
Brahman, into him, departing from here, shall I enter, "f in 
short, "the marvellous thing” became the Absolute. That, 
however; came about thus:— 

The Indian w a $ philosophically, or, what at bottom is the 
same thing, metaphysically, inclined, + Accordingly w^ be¬ 
come aware already in the later portions of the Rig veda of a 
peculiar seeking and questioning after the unity upon which 
rests all the multiplicity of gods and things in which the 
question was put ever more urgently, and the solution came 
forward step by step with increasing distinctness. The attempt 
to press forward to unity is already prominent in the /Idfri who, 
fcnythologically, became the mother of the Adilyas, of the 
highest heavenly gods r but etymologically, seems to mean 
infinitude. Of her it is said 2 

The Aditi is heaven, the space of the air ; 

The Aditi is mother and father and son. 

The Aditi is all of the gods and of men ; 

She js what Las been born> a nJ what yet is to be. 

The idea of the one-ness of the universe finds its great 
consummation, however, in two hymns which constitute the 
essential kernel of the philosophy of the Rig veda, the song 
addressed to the Dirghatumas and the creation-hymn. In the 
former is already to be found the saying which anticipates the 
Tat tv am ast : that thou ei r t of the Ch 5 ndo gj' a- Upanlihiid ; 
Poet s name in manifold vise at h only one' and then further 
on the great question is put . 
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Who has seen how that which has no bones. 

Bore that which first arose* endowed with bones? 
Where was the breath, ihe blood, the self of the earth? 

lgnOranfc T here 1 ask of those who know. 

The wise, to seek out what 1 do not know ; 

Who was it, propping np the six world-spaces 
As the Unborn t tell me, Who was this- One? 

And in the famous crea!ion-hymn, at is said: 

Then there was no non-being* neither being. 

No airy space was there* no sky above. 

Who kept watch o'er the world? Who closed it in? 
Where wag the deep abyss* where Was the sea? 

Nor death was there, nor immortality. 

The night was not : nor was there any day. 

Windless It breathed, primeval, before all. 

The One, than which there was no other one. 

Who has been able yet to search it out. 

Who has discerned whence this creation springs? 

The pods on this side are from it arisen I 

Who then can tell whence they have hither come? 

He who this great creation has brought forth. 

Who to ok h on it in highest heaven's light. 

Who it has made, or haply, has not made. 

He knowg \ —0i does eveo he know not?*'* 

' Or does even he know not?" Thai is to aay: Is it an 
in itself unconscious principle, lying beyond all knowledge, out 
of which all has welled forth? 

ff thug men had pressed (heir way on to the one ''unknown 
god/' their knowledge, none the lees, was not yet sufficiently 
purified to enable them to hold this god firmly as »m 
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' mper *°" d f vini * i Bnd «»- ™ the Prajapati-hymn, a supreme 
personal god was neat set upon the throne: ‘Who is the god 
that sacrificing we serve him"? sounds the ever repeated que s . 
tJOh. until at the end the answer follows : 

Who hold Ft encompassed, all that has arisen I 

Prajipati! Tit thou, and tit no other 
This Prajapati very soon became the highest god in the 
Vedic pantheon. But this god, naturally, could only be a sur¬ 
rogate for the ultimately original, absolutely impersonal world' 
creating principle. His lordship must therefore come to Bn 
end as soon as the way was found of comprehending this 
pnmal principle itself in all its impersonality. And this way 
was just—ffrtiWan, prayer, meditation, As a matter of fact, 
if it is at all possible to press on to the primordial essence 
out of which all flows forth, i.e., if this primordial essence does 
not w l thdraw itself altogether from cognition, then it can only 
be found in ourselves, as certainly a, that we can only dive into 
the depths, press into die innermost, within ourselves, and that 
this retreat from the fortuitous external world, towards the 
inner essence takes place nrecistsly in proper, in meditation, 
thus ,n the Brahman'State. Now "the seem of antiquity" 
upon their retreat from the external to the internal, did in fact 
stumble upon a state, thus upon an existence, in which heaven 
and earth have disappeared, in which no sun any longer beam* 
and no stars any longer shine : in which there is nothing more 
of the formed and thereby nothing more whatever with regard 
to which an arising or a passing away could be perceived, 
yea, which, as often as one might later raise oneself again into 
> 1 . always showed itself equally uniform and unchangeable 
And those who viewed /ho/, and from the outset proceeded 
to the spying out of primal being within themselves must 

ll 7 J* h * Ve '** , lik ' •( new |„ d when he 
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np before h m > Could they doubt their h.yio* dieeo.ered and 
entered ,„.o the „u*ic reuho of the Urrred beiog. d,e dhZ 
being, and therewith the primal hemg. which lies at the root 
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of all formed being, and out of which this latter arose like 
formed land out of the ocean 7 And *o they cdeWe all 
“the marvellous thing” of the being of sacred meditation, thus H 
the Brahman-being aa "the moat distinguished (highest) ; for 
there is not a more distinguished than this* — this Brahman 
itt without earlier and higher, —- this Brahman i& the 
bom ” — + "therefore they say: Brahman is the highest in all 
this world'' — "therefore they say: Through Brahman are 

heaven and earth held up. * 

* 

That Brahman is "(he first-born." wc have just heard, i.e,. 
there still stands above him Pra japan, the god of gods, by 
whom also it is created ; "After he had exerted himself and 
practised Tapas {austerities), lie created as first-bom, Brahman. 
Brahman is the foundation of nil this world, t 

And now comes the last step: Piajapati is finally driven 
from the throne and disappears down the trap-door ; while 
Brahman simply becomes Brahman si’syembfiu, Brahman 
exist ins through himself, thus the unconditioned primordial 
being, and thereby the Absolute out of which all that is formed 
stiearned forth, and into which it ever and again disappears: 

Who has created this earth? Who has built up the high 

heavens? 

Who, in its height and its breadth, has spread out this 

serial space ? 

Brahman cheated this earth, Bidinjan has built up the 

heaven* ; 

Brahman, in height and in breadth, is spread out as 

serial apace. 

Brahman is the bottomless abyss which is shown to the 
spiritual eye on the heights of the Brahman-state, or the deepest 
Immersion, After he was recognised as the Absolute out of 
which nil flows forth, it also became understandable that in 
Kim nothing more definite can be known. Rather is this 


w Brahman* pa™it*a. 
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Absolute know able only so far as it in any way i& revealed m 
fc$ creative activity* Hence the solemn eon fit nation of the 
' + cmpire. the highest, the concealed * three quarters thereof 
remain secret/' Thrg partial incGgnisnbility of Brahman becomes 
evident also in the Following description of creation which at 
the same time also may indicate how men tried to make com¬ 
prehensible mythologically the absolute truth : ''Brahman, 

truly, in the beginning was thi* world- The same created the 
god*. It itself, however* Brahman, entered mlo the half 
beyond. After it had entered into the half beyond, it 
reflected : 'How can I now get into these worlds ?" And it 
got into these worlds through two, through the form (mpe) and 
through the name Inirmfl), For lhis world reaches so far as 
reaches form and name. These two are the two great monsters 
of Brahman. Whoso knows these two great monsters of 
Brahman becomes a great monster. These two are ffie two 
great appearance* of Brahman. Whoso knows these two great 
appearances of Brahman becomes a great appearance."* 

Therewith is reached the standpoint of the Upani shads m 
which also, above all, the Brahman signifies that "out of which 
is the origin, existence* and passing away of this universe/' and 
which arc full, not only of the most dating* but also of the 
deepest speculations, about this world-principle, in which the 
understanding of them is often, to be sure, made very difficult 
in that the instructive element* are to a large extent confused 
allegorically with the complicated details of ritual Only, there 
is added the equation, Atnmn-Brahnwn i I myself m my 
deepest essence am identical with the primal cause of the 
world : E myself am thus at bottom the whole world. The way 
to this equation also was—prayer, meditation ; only that this 
time one practised meditation for another object: one did not 
want to discover the primal being, the principle of the world, 
but one wanted to discover one 1 * own primal being, the ulti¬ 
mate principle of onescJA in that by transferring oneself to the 
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Brahma n-rtafe., one undertook to gel rid of all that was merely 
like a shell or husk. Thereby, of course, one pressed one s 
way again into the Brahman-being. to the being of holy 
meditation, which in this case seemed to be cognised as one s 
own essense thus, as our Atman, our true /, Therewith how¬ 
ever* for the Indians, there also was established the deepest 
essence of the world* For this essence of the world must be 
findable in all that is in the world, in the "sun in the firmament" 
as well as in "the space of air, "above all however, also in 
mirsefoea, who also indeed belong to the world in this sense. 
Accordingly, if I know mi/sel/. I know at the same time the 
final, primal root of the world. Or. otherwise expressed : The 
world-pfincipie must be identical with the /.principle, ‘Just 
as a piece of salt dissolved in water no longer can be found, 
but is yet present in the water, as can be demonstrated by the 
salty taste of the same, so also thou dost not perceive the 
essence here [in our visible appearance] but nevertheless it is 
therein. What this subtlety is, an emanation from it is this 
universe : this is the Rea!, this is the /. (Atman) that thou art 
(tat tvam asi), CvetakeUi,'’* "Therefore is this the track of 
the universe which here*— [namely in us] is the Atman i for 
in Him one knows the entire universe : yea. verily, as one by 
means of the hoof-mark finds out fa beast], so (by means of 
the Atman does one cognise this world].’ In this direction 
further details are given in the treatise, The Doctrine of the 
Buddha as the Flower of Indian Thought, in the book, The 
Doctrine of the Buddha, the Religion of Reason " 

Brahman brings forth this world out of himself. But in 
Bpite of this fact, it is not this world as this latter presents itself 
to our sensei. Rather has the world, so far, no more actuality 
than the dream-forms a dreamer protects out of himself, thus, 
in so far, it la at bottom nothing but an illusion fMaya). and 
indeed a painful illusion. "What is divided from him is pain¬ 
ful."t Precisely on this account our task lies in this, to empty 
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oursdvea. again of this apparent world, and so again find om 
way back into the primordial being of Brahman. This happens 
in the Brahman-state* in prayer. But this state must be made 
an enduring one, the whole life must became an unbroken 
prayer ; and it becomes this when* along with the practice of 
dentkm into the Brahman-state, one practise^ unremitting 
practical renunciation^ (Tap a*)* and above all, chastity. This 
BrahmacharyB, this confinuous living meditation then the 
u'hole of prayer, on which account precisely Brahman has also 
the meaning of this Brahmacharya, The moil who thus 
practises Brahman is the Brahmachortn, who in Brahman—in 
prayer—lives. The home of the Brahmacharms, however, is 
fire state, the ca^tc of the Brahmins For they are in posses¬ 
sion ol the sacred writings, of the Veda, wherein the Brahman 
knowledge is laid down, and thus Brahman itself is revealed. 
Those who belong to this caste are the praieosionaJ otferer* 
of prayor ■ (Brahma has) ; and in bo far, their caste * even if 
everything that exists is a cdrporealLaation of Brahman is so 
much his most excellent torpor«alisation T that they applied the 
name of Brahman precisely as an appellation of thi* then own 
caste. 

All this the Indian of the classical period heard as an over- 
lone when th^ word Brahman entered his ear, though of course. 
For him one of its manifold meanings impressed its stamp on 
it in concrete cases. Brahman was and is for the Indian the 
a!l-r?mbracing concept of the holy and the true ; or of what, 
at least» ought to be holy and tiue, 

(To be conlinued r ) 


As when a dweller in some far olf land 
Safe returns at Iasi* 

Kin. friends, and I oven waiting to greet him stand : 
So, when a man on earth good deeds hath done. 

When he hath passed beyond. 

All hia good deeds, like kin, await that one. 

Phummnpuda 



THE UNIVERSAL BUDDHA 

[Bv Bhjkkhu PrajnandaI 

Among the Northern Buddha there is a powtr called 
the Universal Buddha which lives in the Dharmakaya This 
is the body of the Good Law that exists to help to raise all 
life without respect to any particular religion, creed, or nation. 

It is a universal force in nature which is bringing order out 
of disorder, strength from strife, and wisdom from ignorance- 
In the different sects it is found under various names, as the 
Adi Buddha, Amitabha. Prajna, and so on, but the idea is 
the same, it is the power that is striving to raise mankind 
from the sorrows and changes of Maya to the heights of 
spiritual crjighterimcntr 

At the piesettt time when the world living in a period 
of Warfare, national hatreds, social strife and misery, it is 
well t o bear in mind this great idea of a Universal Buddha, 
this oneness of life which exists behind all the chaos and 
disorder the ignorance of man has produced. To the Buddhist 
especially this idea gives added illumination, for this universal 
power is not only far off hut very near, and lives in the hearts 
of all men as a seed sleeps in the soil till it « awakened to 
life by the tun to full growth and maturity. 

One of the greatest evils the world has to face to-day 
is Hie curse of separateness as it has been termed. Religions 
divide and do not unite mankind, patriotism produces national 
hatreds, politics split up people into patties which try to 
thwart and not help each other, and the inequalities of our 
social system make barriers between the wealthy few, and 
the poverty and slavery of the many. And as true to-day as 
2,500 years ago are the words of the Blessed One. for on a 
smaller scale the same evils existed then. He saw the results 
of this curse of separateness in his own land, how caste and 
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sects split iip the Indian people into warring flections, how 
superstition and fanaticism produced hatreds and strife, how- 
fear and ignorance held down the human mind, when by 
overcoming these evils it could rise to heights of power and 
enlightenment - So on a fsrger scale the same conditions exist 
in the world today. The sects and nations are jealous of each 
other, the superstition is the priestcraft in all religions, priests 
who say my religion is right, alj the others are wrong, the 
fear ts that canker in the heart of men which grovels before 
false gods, gods of his own making, ignorant of the fact that 
Humanity is the god upon this earth, and that it has the power 
to overcome sorrow, limitation* and mental and physical 
slavery. 

Yet through the darkness a small light begins to appear. 
In the East and in the West thousands of people begin to 
sense the dawn of a new age. They look forward as well as 
hack, they fling the song of the new as well as the old, they 
are breaking down the harriers which divide life into hostile 
sections, and work to bring liie new age of brotherhood and 
co-operation. They can see the law of mutual help and unity 
coming out of the law of strife* even as the English scientist 
Huxley saw that the struggle of the animal world produced 
a higher law by which the strongest of a species helped 
and protected the weaker and lower. 

This is an aspect in nature of what is termed the Universal 
Buddha in the Good Law, or evolution applied not only to 
matter, but also to mind. From unconscious life in the mineral 
to the full enlightenment of Buddhahqod the ladder exists 
and each step upward brings greater knowledge and res¬ 
ponsibility* But here the Buddhist philosophy has a definite 
teaching. Each step upward does not increase the power of 
self to draw away from the lower stepa but means that it must 
absorb or enfold them within itself. ' 'Never will l enter the 
final Peace till all Kfe has entered ill"" said the Tathagata. and 
it is recorded, in the Mahaysna scriptures that this divine power 
ever Works in the three worlds turning the Wheel of the Good 
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Law for the benefit of all sentient life, ever working that god*, 
men and beasts may be freed from suffering and enter the 

Peace, , 

If our Buddhist religion is to take its right place in ?h«r 

coming world changes it must realize its responsibility. Old 
creeds are dying, the belief eF yesterday is the unbelief o 
to-day. Mankind is searching For a guide, some light that wil 
show him the way through the darkness of the present. Little 
use in the present world crisis are the thousands of Bhikkhus 
and Lamas steeping all day or numbling old prayers which 
they do not understand. Humanity to-day needs a living 
spiritual Sangha, men of wisdom and education, who know 
modem science in its many branches, men who can grasp the 
spirit of the universal, so that the three jewels may again shine 
brightly, die Buddha through the Dhatma, and die power of 
the Dharma through the Sangha, that it may be on earth the 
physical body of the Universal Buddha, giving light to all. 
excluding none. 

Why the Buddhist religion has special advantage for this 
service b because it is flexible, and can adapt itself to time 
and conditions. Though with the passing of years some of 
the teachers have sought to make it fixed and unprogressive, 
the spirit of the Founder is ever fresh and new, All truth as 
far as our little minds can understand it is only relative truth 
which can never be final, for beyond it will always stand the 
absolute truth which the human brain can never comprehend 
save in the long distant Future when full enlightenment will be 
ours. Yet this relative truth as taught by the Blessed One 
contains great universal truths so that ancient Indian philosophy 
and modern Western science can join hands and in the Buddhist 
conception of life climbing from lower to higher forms of 
expression, the scientist can find a reflection of his own 
discoveries in the laboratory, 

Some of the Northern Buddhists have compared the 
Universal Buddha to the sun which shines on all. supports all 
life, and give* warmth and gladness to the earth Who has 
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not fell joy when after a night of darkness and linrcat* he has 
seen the golden orb rise above the horixon bringing light and 
a new day? The symbol is indeed a true and a beautiful 
one. So may we see in the conception of the Universal 
Buddha a sun of enlightenment. a sun which sheds its beams 
ovei the darkness of the human mind. I know of no better 
modi tattoo than in daybreak to direct one s thoughts to the 
rising girn and to see in that a symbol of the universal light 
of love and compassion shining equally for alb an eternal 
power which draws all things to itself. Happy is he who can 
catch a glimpse of this reality behind illusion, who has felt 
in his heart a touch of the Master’s power looking down with 
eyes of love on a world of strife and sorrow, He too is on 
that Path which leads to Buddhahood, and. his will be the 
glory of Leading all life to the final Peace even as the great 
Teacher did centuries ago. 


THE DAWN AND THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 

By Rev, Balancoda Anandahaetreya Thera. 

L 

Prince Siddhartha of the noble Sakya race, seeing the 
sorrows and tribulations of the world, was so disgusted of the 
worldly life that he left behind all his regal pleasures and 
went from home to homelessness. Seeking after the highest 
truth that would lead to freedom from sorrow, he wandered 
from place to place. In his wanderings he met some ascetics 
to whom he joined and learned their doctrine„ but they ^ould 
not satisfy him. Then he leaving them went to Univela 
district, to an abode of ascetics, and there practised austere 
asceticism. which too he gave up, seeing how futile it was, 
But now after the investigations and experiences of six long 
years, gleams and glimmerings of reason dawned on him. 
By his own effort, by his own reason, and unaided by any of 
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the then existing religious systems, he discovered the real way. 
the path to wisdom, and, having trodden it, ere long, on a 
Wesak full moon day in the 35th year from hi* birth, he 
attained the supreme enlightenment, which is also termed as 
'Buddh^kood/ 

Experiencing the bliss of Emancipation, He took a Teal 
of seven week* near about the Bodhi tree, and then direct!> 
went to Isipatana in Benares, where on the third full moon 
day from Hie attaining Buddha hood, He delivered His first 
sermon to the five ascetics. Thus the law of actuality known 
as Buddhism dawned on the world. 

The five ascetics, 1 made mention of here, appreciated 
His Dharma. lived up to it. and ere long became Arh St*. 
Neat to them a youth named Yaee. a son of a millionaire 
disgusted with household life, came to the Lord Buddha, heard 
His Dharma and became His disciple. Hi* example was 
followed by his fifty-four friends, all of whom came to the 
Buddha, heard His Dharma. trod the way and won Arhatsbip 

C e Now the Lord Buddha, having sixty holy disciples, called 
them and sent (hem to various directions with these woid* : 
"1 am free. O Brethren, and you too are free Go Ye, 
O Brethren, From place to place for the good oh the 
many, for the benefit of mankind, for the welfare of the world. 
Set forth. O Brethren, the Truth glorious in the beginning, 
glorious in the middle and glorious in the end- Proclaim to 
them a life of Holiness. Two of you may not take the same 
road. I too go to UnrVtk to expound the Dharma. Thus 
sending these sixty missionaries, the Lord Buddha began the 
first religious mission in the world s history. Thence He went 
to L'ruveli to the hill of Gaya, where he revealed His noble 
discovery to a company of ascetic* numbering about T 500 
headed by three leaders, all of whom greatly ,repressed w,th 
H» Dharma became His disciple* For about 45 year* He 
travelled all over India preaching the Good Law Wfrer 
ever He went and preached Hfc was hieWy respected. 
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and rulers^ Brahmins, philosophers ( millionaires, peasants,, and 
evert poor outcasts became His followers. Even in the very 
year that He began His noble mission, the number of convert* 
marvellously increased. No other religion spread so soon as 
Buddhism during the very life time of its Founder. 

How ia it that Buddhism appealed to the vast majority 
of Indians? This is a question which one might well asit. 
India certainly was not in a degraded condition then. There 
were great thinkers h revered leaders, powerful rulers, learned 
orators, and great exponents of the Law, There was freedom 
of thought, Freedom of speech, and all teacher were allowed 
to set forth their view's. Many were the deep thinkers who 
had renounced the pleasures of the flesh in order to obtain 
emancipation from sorrow. This being the case, like mush¬ 
rooms after rain there sprang up various teachers and 
leaders- Concerning all the shades of religious thought 
then in existence, the Lord Buddha has given a discourse called 
Brabma-ji!a Sutta (the discourse of the philosophical net). 
The ground was thus already prepared and only the seed had 
to be sown. In such a country and at such a time, the bw oF 
Anitca, Dukkhfl and Anatta was easily comprehended. 

The wonderful success of the Buddha may be ascribed to 
three cause*. The Erst lay in the practical and winning method 
by which He taught His Pharma, In those days throughout 
the whole of India caste distinctions played an important part 
in life. The Kahatriyss were proud of their clans, and 
thought little of the people inferior to them. The same was 
the case with the Brahmins and others. The Vedas excluded 
their love from those who were regarded as belonging to the 
lower classes. The bowls s the cups, the pots—whatever things 
used by the Brahmins were not allowed even to be touched 
by the men of inferior castes. Men of the depressed classes 
were regarded as servants or slaves of the men of higher rank. 

In such an age the Buddha's sympathy for the poor and 
the down-trodden as well as for the rich and the great was 
one thing that moved and won the hearts of the people oF thr 
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day. As, for example p once the Lord was going round for 
alms in the city of Kapilavatthu ; His Father the King 
Suddhodtina heard of it and considered it an insult to his 
Salty a race ; and being enrage 1 d he hurried to the Buddha and 
exclaimed "Why do you, my son, disgrace me thns> #< And 
the Lord replied "It is the custom of my race/' Prompt was 
the king's answer “How can this be? You are a descendant 
of the Icings of the noble Salty a race. None of your forefathers 
ever begged for food," The Lord said: But, O great king, 
my descent is from the Buddhas of old. They* as | + lived on 
alms they begged." This explain* the Buddhas attitude 
towards men. 

further, the Lord Buddha never cared for distinctions of 
ranks or family or caste but preached and helped all alike. 
He severely attacked that stinking pride which emanates from 
greatness of caste and showed them that distinctions of 
caste were meaningless and that they only added to the con¬ 
fusion of the world. He went and helped the sick* regardless 
of their caste or family. He welcomed as His pupil the 
meanest chand.ila as well as the prince of the highest tate- 
His logical discourses were the strongest blow ever given to 
the pride of birth of Brahmins, He pointed out that it is not 
by caste that a man become# noble or high but by his character. 
When He advised His hearers to lead a righteous life, he did 
not merely preach it but gave living examples from His present 
and past lives. Hence the truth that He expounded in thia 
most kindly and sympathetic manner was well received and 
quickly appreciated by the people. 

The second cause of the Buddha's success lay in the sub¬ 
lime moral teachings that He taught. Sacrifice of animals,, 
prayer and worship to gods for salvation and the practice of 
austere asceticism were shown by Him to be useless. He said 
that such mean things as killing, stealing, unlawful sexual inter¬ 
course, lying, slander, the use of rough words, gossip, covet¬ 
ousness. malice h wrong belief—these all spoil a man. To shun 
n.11 evil, to purify one's character by walking along the right 
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path was what He always taught. He taught that every man 
wai his own saviour and that there Was no saviour other than 
one's own self and He enunciated how a man could make 
himself his own saviour. Practising good conduct man becomes 
good and guiltless. Then by practising right concentration he 
learns to keep his mind still and calm. Next to that by the 
intellectual grasp of the truth of Anicca* Dukkha„ and Anatta. 
the mind is purified- Thus can man make himself holy. The 
Buddha showing this path included withm it all the things that 
make a man serene, good and free. Thus the sublime and 
moral teachings of the Master were sufficiently great, sufficiently 
broad, to suit the needs of man that it easily won a Urge 
number of converts every day T 

The third cause of the Buddha 1 $ success was the greatness 
of His personality. By birth He was a noble prince of the 
highest Kshatriya race, He was a son of a ruler. He was a 
bom leader and a great teacher. In His build He was a man 
of good stature, beautiful to behold and well grown up. His 
eloquence overwhelmed the hearers and drove dumb the 
famous learned men who came to refute Him publicly. Even 
His gesture was an example to those who saw Him. He was 
in nature graceful and gracious* lovable and pleasing. His 
purity of thought and character won for Him the respect of 
even His enemies. Possessed as He was of such pergonal 
magnetism, it is no wonder that thousands were drawn to 
Him every day. 

On account of these three main causes the Lord Buddha 
succeeded, and day by day the number of converts increased. 
Throughout almost the whole of India, during the master's very 
lift-time Buddhism was firmly established and it even spread 
beyond the limits of India. 



HEATHEN AND KAFIR 

[By Mr, N. Quitterjee, Barat-L\wJ 


The word Heathen, according to the European dictionaries, 
means one who is neither Christian, Jewish* nor Muhammadan, 
.And Kafir is a person who is an infidel or unbeliever. There 
is another meaning given to the word Heathen namely an 
unenlightened person. Simultaneously with the use of this word, 
the employers of this part of speech imparted to it an sdea of 
cruelty and uncmlizatfcrn. The word was bom with the birth 
of Christianity, and Christianity sprang up from Judaism or 
Semeticism. The alleged founder of Christianity was a Semetic 
born and bred in the arid land in the Province of Palestine. 
The Jewish religion passed through many vicissitudes and 
evolutions, and the Jewish moral and menta! natures under¬ 
went numerous changes and ups and downs in the flight of 
time. Then virtues and vices were innumerable. They 
were alternately in the trough and abyss of the sea of vices 
and on tfie crest of the wane of normal excellence ; were at 
once barbarous and civilized and humble and proud. They 
have not been able throughout the ages to build up a philo¬ 
sophy or a semblance of a philosophy* the Semetic mind being 
unequal to the rigorous intellectual task of conceiving stately 
and rational thought of ultimate reality of the universe and the 
life on it- Their Cod like unto the gods in other religions was 
the creation of the affrighted and heated human mind. It is 
at first an abstract in the mind ; and immediately this image is 
clothed in words, it become a concrete idolum* and is imposed 
upon the feebler minds which begins to dread it and offer 
up prayer to it far all sorts of aspirations which only the human 
heart can seek to attain. Having created their Cod, the Jews 
in arrogance took a long stride to impugn the Gods of their 
neighbours and made a mischievous business of it and fell out 
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into brutal controversy with the tribes around them. The jews 
had not the wisdom to think that the attributes with which 
their God was invested were the moral and physical qualities 
which they themselves conceived to he the best and most 
puissant in nature and in man. These attributes are never¬ 
theless, IdoUs or image* nr idols- And those who worship 
the object having all these attributes in it are idoUtors. The 
jews infested Rome 1900 years ago and lived in filth and rags, 
The civilised Romans looked down upon them with contempt 
and felt moral and physical sciuamishness to look at them. The 
unsavoury quarters of Rome were tenanted by tht_m : and 
Jewenal says th^t the poor tenements were "Net out to Jews, 
whose sole furniture was a basket and bundle of 
hay/' The basket contained their stock of provisions, 
for they could not touch the food of the non-jew* and the 
bundle of straw was intended to serve as a bed. Again the 
poet says:—“Cross the land of a jew or a Jewess, but spar¬ 
ingly enough, and the jews will tell you any dreams you pjease 
for the minutest coin/’ And again in withering sarcasm des¬ 
cribes the Jewesses as interpreters of the law of ROalymu, the 
potent priestess of the tree-the trusty go-between from highest 
heaven. Horace had before Jewenal T in an equal degree 
nbho;ed them. Those who have read the Jewish Bible or 
the Old Testament, must have perceived the flesh creeping 
eurelty which was practised and the moral turpitude cf which 
they were guilty. In these circumstances the dictionary signi¬ 
fication of the word heathen ia inapt. Is Buddhism to be left 
outside the pale of civilised religion and thrown into the melt¬ 
ing pot of heathehism? I have set out to show that all the 
religions are heathen religions and that the doctrines of the 
Lord Buddha are based upon rational wisdom and free of 
the taint of heathenism. 


(To he continued! 
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THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

Chapiek XVII: 

ON ILL-WILL. 

[1) Repression ok Ill-wdx (a). 

There are. brethren. these five ways of repression of ill- 
will, whereby a brother should al^^er repress ill-writ, that 
has arisen. What five) 

Whenever, brethren. ill-wi!l arises towards 3ome person 
loving kindness should b- developed to wards that person. 
Thus should ill-will be repressed towards such person. 

Whenever, brethren. iU-will arises towards some person 
compassion should be developed towards that person. Thus 
should til-will be repressed towards that person. 

Whenever, brethren, ill-will arises towards some person, 
equanimity should be developed towards that person. Thus 
should ill-will be repressed towards that person * 

Whenever brethren, ill-will arises towards some person, 
one should remain unmindful and forgetfult of that person. 
Thus should ill-will be repressed towards that person. 

Whenever, brethren, 01-will arises towards some person, 
one should consider towards that person that Karma is his own 
property thus: 'This venerable one is possessed of h.a own 
Karma, is heir to hi. Karma. Karma is the womb that bore 
him. Karma is his kinsman, and Karma is his refuge, what¬ 
ever Karma he shall do that hall become his heritage. 
Thus should ill-will be repressed towards th at person. 

* Why i. nuidilo bymp-lhy) emitted 1 'Sympathy - cannot be =xsrd«d 
,n enemy. « the mind cannot be toward* hi™- 

icympaj hy—Cpmy - 

\ He ihould bte tlffllfd OtJC &fl 


I lie oilier aide rtf 4 wall^CflRiy 
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Verily, brethren, there are these five ways of repression 
of ill-will, whereby a brother should altogether repress ill-will, 
that has arisen, 

(2) Repression of Ill-wb_l (b), 

Once the venerable Sariputta addressed the brethren -— 
'Friends, brethren I* 'Yes friend F the brethren also responded 
to the venerable Siknpufcta, The venerable Sariputta spoke 
thus: — 

There are. friends, these five ways of repression of ill- 
will H whereby a brother should altogether repress ill-will that 
has arisen. What five ? Herein> friends, a certain person 
of impure conduct as regards his action, but is pure as re¬ 
gards his speech. Towards such a person, friends, ill-will 
should be repressed. 

Again, friends, herein a certain person is of impure conduct 
as regards his speech, but is ol pure conduct as regards his 
action. Towards such a person also, friends, should ill-will 
be repressed* 

Again. friends, herein a certain person i* of impure conduct 
as regards his action as well as hig speech ; but from time to 
time he obtains clearness of mind arid serenity. Towards such 
a person also friends, should ill-will be repressed. 

Again, fticndft, herein a certain person is of impure con¬ 
duct as regards his action as well as his speech, and from time 
to time he obtains neither dearness of mind nor serenity. 
Towards such a person also, friends, should ill-will be re¬ 
pressed. 

Yet again, friends, herein a certain person is of pure con¬ 
duct as regards hi* action as well as his speech, and from time 
to time he obtains clearness of mind and serenity. Towards 
such a person also, friends, should ill-will be repressed. 

Among them, friends, whatsoever person is of impure con¬ 
duct as regards his action and is of pure conduct as regards 
his speech ; how should ill-will towards such person be re¬ 
pressed ? 
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Just as, friends k a brother who wears robes made of 
taken from a dust-heap, seeing a worn-out cloth in the street 
treads upon it with the left foot and spreads it out with the 
right foot, whatever strong part there be in it* having picked 
it up he goes his way, even so, friends, whatever person is 
of impure conduct as regards his action but of pure conduct 
as regards his speech, he should not at that time remember his 
impure conduct as regards his action, but he should at that 
time remember only his pure conduct as regards his speech. 
Thus should ill-will be repressed towards that person. 

Among them, friends, whatsoever person is of impure 
conduct as regards his speech but is of pure conduct as regards 
his action : how should i[I-wi]l he repressed towards that 
person } 

Just as, friends, if there be a pond coveted over by moss 
and leaves, then a person overpowered and overcome fey heat* 
exhausted, parched and thfeisty were to come and enter into 
that pond, and thus and thus, with both hands having removed 
moss and !eaves + were to drink with the hand and go his 
way : even so^ friends, whatever person is of impure conduct 
as regards his speech, but of pure conduct as regards his 
action* he should not at that time remember his impure con¬ 
duct as regards his speech, hut he should at that rime remem¬ 
ber only his pure conduct as regards hia action. Thus should 
ill-will fee repressed towards that person^ 

Among them, friends, whatsoever person of impure con¬ 
duct as regards both his action and his speech from rime to 
time obtains clearness of mind and serenity ; how should ill- 
will be repressed towards that person? 

Just as, friends, if there is a little water in a puddle, then 
a person overpowered and overcome by the heat, exhausted, 
parched and thirsty wete to come, and he were to think thus' 
"Here is indeed a little water in a puddle, now if J drink with 
the hand or a vessel, 1 shall stir and disturb and make it un¬ 
drinkable, now then let me fall down on ail fours, drink like 
a cow and go my way and he thus having fallen down on ^11 
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fours and drunk like a cow were to depart ; even go. friends, 
whatsoever person of impure conduct as regards his action a* 
weU as hia speech from time to time obtains clearness of mind 
*md serenity, he should not at that time remember either his 
impure conduct as regards his action or his speech, but he 
should at that time remember, whatsoever clearness of mind 
or serenity be obtains barn time to time, that only should he 
at that time remember. Thus should he repress ilbwifi towards 
that person. 

Among them, friends, whatsoever person U of impure con¬ 
duct as regards both action and speech and obtains not From 
time to time clearness of mind and serenity : how should ilU 
will be repressed towards that person? 

Just as, friends, if a person sick* afflicted and grievously 
ill has entered a high road, and although there is a village 
it a distance in front of him and another village at a distance 
behind him, yet he receives neither suitable food nor suitable 
medicines, nor proper attendants leading him to die village. 
What is the reason therefor? 'So that this person may not 
here itself come to distinction.' Even so, friends, whatsoever 
person is of impure conduct as regards his action as well as 
his speech, from time to time he obtains not clearness of mind 
and serenity t towards such person, friends, compassion itself 
should be extended, pity itself should be extended, and mercy 
itself should be extended (saying): 'Alas I indeed this vener¬ 
able one having put away impure conduct as regards action 
should develop pure conduct as regards hLt action, like wise 
having put away impure action m regard a words and thought 
he should develop pure conduct as regards both his speech and 
thought. What h the reason therefor? 'Fn order that this 
venerable one, on the falling asunder of the body after death 
may not fall into a state of woe, distress. Jos* and suffering/ 
Thus should lib will be repressed towards such person. 

Among them, friend?;, whatsoever person is of pure con¬ 
duct as regards his action as well as his speech and from time 
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Eo time obtains clearness of mind and serenity. How should 
ill-will be repressed towards that person? 

JuM as, friends, if there is a pond of clear, pleasant, cool 
and transparent water, well-situated^ delightful and covered 
with divers trees, then a person were to come, who is over¬ 
powered and overcome by the heat, exhausted, parched and 
thirsty, and having entered into the pond and bathed and 
fbunk were to get out again and there itself mi down nr lie 
down in the shade of the trees ; even so. friends, whatsoever 
person is of pure conduct as regards his action as well as hh 
speech and from time to time obtains clearness of mind and 
serenity, he should at that time remember his pure conduct as 
regards his action as well as his speech, and whatsoever clear¬ 
ness and serenity of mind he should obtain from time to time, 
that should he remember at that time. Thun should he re¬ 
press ill-will towards that person,. Owing to the all-pleasing 
person, friends, the mind becomes calm. 

Verily, friends, there are these five ways of repression of 
ill-will whereby a brother should altogether repress ill-will, 
that has arisen, 

(3) Five Blessings (a) 

Once the venerable San puli a addressed the brethren r 
Triends, brethren!" 'Yes, Friend V the brethren also responded 
to thc venerable SaripUttn, 

The venerable Sariputtfl spoke thus : — 

Endowed with five things* friends, a brother th worthy of 
conversation Vvith co-mates with holy life. What five? 

Herein, friends, a brother is himself endowed with virtu- 
otts conduct and is also an expounder of questions arising an 
regards the blessings oF virtuous conduct, likewise he is himself 
endowed with self-coacentration, insight, emancipation and 
the knowledge of <-mancipation. and is also an expounder of 
questions arising as regards the blessing of self-concentration, 
insight, emancipation, and the knowledge of emancipation. 
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Verily, friends, endowed with these five things a brother 
is worthy of conversation with co-mates in the holy life, 

(4) Association with Holy Ones 

Once the venerable Sariputta addressed the brethren 
Friends, a brother endowed with five thing* is worthy to 
associate* with the co-mate* in the holy life, What five? 


(Repeat the same five »* in previous discourse.] 

(5) Questions and Answers. 

Once the venerable Sariputta addressed the brethren:— 

Whosoever, friends, puts a question to another, ft is alto¬ 
gether (due) to live causes or a certain one of them. To whal 
five? 

Owing to stupidity and infatuation a question is put to 
another, owing to evil intention and covetousness by nature 
a question is put to another, intending to bring another into 
contempt a question is put. with a desire to Jeam a question 
is put. or a question is put to another in spite (thinking) : Now 
if a question put by me is well expounded by another it is 
well and good but if the question put by me is not well- 
expounded by him. J shall well expound it to him.* 

- lm J eed - fnenda - whosoever puts a question to another, it 
is Hue) to these five causes or a certain one of them. Verily 
mends J pm a question to another only with this thought 
[namely): how. if * question put by me is Well-explained by 
another it is well and good, but if the question put hy ^ j, 
not well-expounded by him. I shall expound it to him.' 

(6) Mind-made Existence. 

On Ce the venerable Siriputta addressed the brethren 
Herein, fnend,. ,f a brother endowed with virtuous conduct 
self-concentration and insight attains to cessat ion of ennsdou*' 

•'*v*r * p**t*n«n « aa ^ L „ Worumi - a#k 

^btorqaertou.t^Csmyr But | itef *||y. MtV W a[lon ,' 
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ne* *s and □! sensation, and rises out of it ; this is possible, but 
if he attains not to full insight in this Kfe itself, having tran¬ 
scended the slate of the sensuous d&vas* and been bom into 
a certain mind-made existence.! he attains to cessation of 
consciousness and of sensation and rises out of it—this is 
possible.' hen this was uttered, the venerable Udtyit said 
thus to the venerable Sariputta : Indeed, friend Sfriputta, it 
cannot be and is impossible that a brother, who having 
transcended the state of the sensuous detfas and been bom 
into a certain mind-made existence, attains to cessation of 
consciousness and sensation and rises out of it—this is im¬ 
possible* For the second and the third rime the venerable 
Sariputta repeated this same proposition to the brethren. The 
venerable L'dayi also repeated the same statement for the 
second and the third rime. 

Then thia thought occurred to the venerable Sariputta : 
'Even indeed for the third time the venerable Udayi contra¬ 
dicts me. and not even one brother appreciates my (fitale- 
ment), let me now go to where the Exalted One was/ Then 
the venerable Sari putts came into the presence of the Exalted 
One, made obeisance to Him and took a seat at one side. 
So seated the venerable Siripulta addressing the brethren re¬ 
peated the same proposition. When this wag Raid the vener¬ 
able Udiiyi made the aforesaid same statement lo the vener¬ 
able Slriputta. For the second and the third time the vener¬ 
able Snripufctfl repeated the same proposition, and the vener¬ 
able Udiiyi also made the same statement for the second and 
the third rime to the venerable Siriputta* 

Then indeed this thought occurred to the venerable 
Sariputta : 'Even In the presence of the Esdled One the 

venerable Udayi contradicts me for the third time, and even 

* living efi material food k'gmovacttru, 
fte-asuoua h&Iiii. 
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one brother does not appreciate my (statement), then Irt me 
remain silent T"hen the venerable SaH-putta became silent, 
lliereupon the Exalted One addressed the venerable Udayi : 

Whal did you take It* for. Udiiyi. this mind-made existence?" 

They are, Lord h the formless deuns produced by conscious¬ 
ness/ ’What lor. indeed Udlyi, tt your word being Foolish 
and ignorant ; do yon think yon should speak ? 1 

Then the Exalted One addressed the venerable Ananda : 

Is theie such a thing, Ananda, that you should look on in¬ 
differently. when an elder is being vexed? When an elder 
is being harassed, have you indeed Ananda, no compassion?* 
Thereupon the Exalted One addressed the brethren thus: 
Herein hrethren. if a brother endowed with virtuous conduct, 
wrlf-concentration and insight attains to cessation of con¬ 
sciousness and of sensation and rises out of it—this is possible ; 
but if he attains not to full insight in this life itself, having 
transcended the state of the sensuous decas and been born 
into a certain mind-made existence, he attains to cessation of 

consciousness and of sensation and rises out of it_this is 

possible. The Exalted One said this, having said so the 
Happy One rose from His sent and entered His abode. 

Then soon after the departure of the Exalted One the 
venerable Ananda came to where the venerable Upavina was. 
Having come he said thus to the venerable Upavana : “'Here, 
friend U pa van a, others vex an elder and we question them 
not. It is indeed not strange, friend Lrpavina, if when the 
Exalted One at eventide rises from His solitude He may give 
utterance to something touching this very point, and address 
the venerable Upavana in reply. Now. we ourselves are 
perplexed / 1 

Then indeed, the Exalted One at eventide having risen 
from solitude entered the service-hall and took the seat made 
ready for Him. So seated the Exalted One spake thus, to the 
venerable UpavSna ; When endowed with what things. 
Upavana, does an elder become pleasant, agreeable and 
respectful unto and is cultivated by the coresident holy ones/ 
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'Endowed with five things. Lord, an elder becomes pleasant 
and 30 forth as above: With what five?' 

Herein, Lord, an elder ia of virtuous conduct,,..,.**— 
and having taken the precepts he observes them, he ia very 
learned-..well-penetrated by insight, he is pleasant 
of conversation and Rood address, is endowed with polite 
speech ( well enunciated, having a clear throat and mating 
clem the meaning without effort, but easily and comfortably 
he take.- pleasure in the Four Jhanas. which are dependent 
upon clear consciousness and which result in happiness in 
tins world, and by eliminating the fisuvas he dwells in this 
life itself having attained that emancipation of heart, which 
h free from asanas and in the fruition of insight, having fully 
realised (the same) with clear vision. 

Verily, Lord, endowed with these five things an elder 
become* pleasant, agreeable and respectful unto and ia culti¬ 
vated by the co resident holy ones. 

Well done, well done Upavana ! Forsooth Upavlna, 
endowed with tbe^e five things an elder becomes pleasant and 
so forth. But if, UpavSna these five dungs are not found in 
an elder, for what do co-mates in the holy life honour, esteem, 
respect and revere him, is it for his broken teeth, grey hair 
and wrinkled skin? In sooth. Upavana, whenever these five 
things are found in an elder, then the co-mates in the holy life 
honour, esteem, respect and revere him. 


A. D. Jayaslikdare. 

(To be continued.} 


The support of mother and father, the cherishing 

of child and wife* 

To follow a peaceful livelihood, this is the 

greatest blessing. 

Khuddaftfi Patha, 
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A PRAYOt 

O Thou Holy Em lightened One, 

Look down on U3 we pray. 

For work that by us should be done 
Give strength, that was Thy stay. 

G Thou who wast the Guiding Star, 

For all who followed Thee h 
Shine Thou a Beacon from afar 
On the Path that seta us free. 

Temptations sore do ns beset; i 

We fall beside the way, 

Compassionate, do not forget, 
hot at Thy Feet we lay 

Our life, and ail that in us lies, 4 

And when our task's fulfilled* 

When all desire within m dies. 

When the wheel of life is stilled. 

On Olympus of the Gods, well see 
A Beacon shining bright. 

Great Lord, may Thou forever be 
The Star to guide us right. 

Ejj_en Margaret Nash* 


Freed from every bond am I, bondage human 
Freed from even, bend I. Hen 

End of all (mars) 
Vinayn, 
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WESAK FULL-MOON CELEBRATIONS 

[By Mr, 5, C. MoofeERjEE, Bar-at-Law.] 


In adoration of Lord Buddha. the greatest, the holiest, the 
loftiest, the most companion ale of human beings that the 
world ha» even produced H let us Indians irrespective of caste, 
colour or creed offer up our sincerest homage on the Full- 
moon day which falls this year on Monday the 16th day of 
May. 

Am the three greatest events tft his lung life, ungrudgingly 
and unstintedly spent till its last Ricker in the aetvice of huma¬ 
nity, for man s uplift into the path of spirituality whereby he 
may escape from the Cosmic law and dual of sorrow* decay 
and death, took place on the Wesak Pumima day. namely His 
birth, attainment of Ruddha-hood and passing away into the 
spiritual realm of Nirvana, it is but fitting that we in India- 
made glorious and blessed for all time by the Tathagata's 
advent and sacrifices and ministrations for well nigh half a 
century for the good of all humanity—should celebrate that day 
as the occasion desrves in solemn meditation on Lord Buddha's 
loftv life and teachings and in inaugurating such works for 
Hit sake as may be of benefit to all humanity. 

We in India have happily under the aegis oF the British 
entered into a Cycle of growth m which the Hindus and the 
Buddhists can not stand apart. The more we advance in our 
studies of Buddhistic and 'Hindis scriptures the more convinced 
we become that there h really no difference between the 
highest form of Hinduism and Buddhism, 

Lord Buddha who k the 9th Avatar in Ae Hindu pantheon, 
he ir remembered, was the founder of the very first organised 
‘ World Religion" on the baaia of the true "Aryan culture and 
wisdom" with reference to both of which Lord Buddha's posi¬ 
tion was up con testa biy that of a Master and a Teacher. In 
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his utter selflessness* in his supreme renunciation of the world 
imd the flesh, the sorrowing soul o{ Humanity was revealed 
to him as lo no one else. And to him lies the credit of the 
discovery of the healing tulw oF Nirvana,, without which 
there can be no escape from the casual law of the rotatory 
wheel of birth and death and of that all pervasive sorrow in 
which we are steeped. 

Our Hindu friends should remember that thousand!? upon 
thousands of Brahma n Pandits old and young had embraced 
Buddhism not only during die life rime of the noWe Master 
but also afterwards for a thousand years. Before India went 
under the heel of Islam there echoed every where 'Buddham 
Saranam Gacehami, Dhammam Saranam Gacehami, Sanghnm 
3 a ranam Gacchami. ’' 

Our Hindu friends who even now seem erroneously to 
glorify in the Hindu name, forgetful of the oprobrious origin 
of that name imposed upon the inhabitants of India by the 
conquering Islamic hordes should cast it off and embrace thrir 
original and by far the nobler name of “Aryans 1 ' as it is their 
birtb right, they having sprung from the In do-Aryan stock. 

Sit hundred years before the birth of Christ think of the 
generally dismal and dark condition cf she world civilisation 
and culture. Rome Was then only a hundred years o!d r Old 
Solon was the lawgiver in Greece and some Pharaoh ruled m 
Egypt. Tliat wa* all. Save and except India the rest D f 
the world was hidden in darkness, In attrh m n-c the sumetne 
task nf Lord Buddha was to propound a "'World Religion*" 
which may be embraced by every human being irrespective of 
every form of narrowness, on the one hand o l caste, coloiu 
creed tribe, nationality. race T and on the other of the various 
tribal or racial Gods and Goddesses in every country, Rising 
from the Gangetic valley. His religion had to transcend the 
Himalayas and spread itself through the high uplanda of Asia 
to the East and West and North and South casting its civilis¬ 
ing humanising influence wherever it went amongst martial half 
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civilised nomadic tribes and races which peopled the whole of 
those Far off regions in those days. 

India's greatest glory is in her Buddhism which Civilised 
Asia and made India the holy land for Buddhist pilgrims from 
all over the Buddhistic countries. 

For the high purpose that Buddhism was meant to serve, 
it could not hut have been a purely ethical religion. It could 
not have linked itself to any particular conception or idea of 
a Godhead as these conceptions and ideas of Gods, Goddesses 
and Supreme Beings vary in every community and every tribe 
and country. If Buddhism had done that, if it had linked it¬ 
self to any Parain Brahma, Hari, Kali, Durfra. Siva, Brahma. 
Sri Krishna. Jchova Jupiter, Isis, Alla, or God; it would have 
been at the peril of being considered a narrow sectarian reli¬ 
gion, and it would have met with the dismal fate which awaits 
such religions Wc know that most of such religions are totter¬ 
ing, failing to command that respect from their adherents with 
the advance of Education* rationalism. Free thought* psycho- 
logy, and science. Whereas Buddhism based on scientific 
truth. Psychology and Ethics which transcends the world and 
the Flesh and the Devil have nothing to feat From mans pro¬ 
gressive, scientific arid analytic mind. 

The humanitarian work fo* the sake of Lord Buddha s 
glorious name to which we have to invite our countrymen 
Hindus and Musalmans to-day to undertake and accomplish is 
that they should unite together in a holy bond of Brotherhood 
with ourselves forgetting and forgiving all past misunderstand¬ 
ings and hostilities. Thus can only be relaid the foundation 
for the upbuilding of that Greater Indian Edifice where citizens 
from the whole of the Buddhistic world could take their stand 
with ug in fraternal love. 

There must be the change of heart in both the two com¬ 
munities towards each other. To begin with there must be 
preaching from every mosque that Hindu women should be 
regarded as theii mothers and sisters by the Musalmans and 
not to be made objects oF lustful passion and outrage. And the 
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Hindua on their pail must not tiy forcefully to convert a 
Musalman into the Hindu faith. 

These irritating things must not be practised one against 
the other if the desired end, the promulgation of a united 
brotherhood between the two great communities in India is 
to be achieved. 

The Buddhists must learn to regard the Hindus and the 
Musalmans as a part of themselves and that their march to¬ 
wards the goal of realising the Greater India can not be 
realised ao long as there exist the communal tension and hosts* 
Jity between them. 


Aa Lord Buddha had said "Bad deeds and deeds hurtful 
to ourselves are easy to do ; what is beneficial and good that 
is very difficult to do. Before long alas! this body will lie on 
the Earth, despised, without understanding, Hke a 
log i yet our thoughts will endure. They will be thought 
again, and will produce action. Good thoughts will produce 
good actions, and bad thoughts will produce bad actions. 
Earnestness in trying to achieve good is the path of immor* 

lahty : thoughtlessness or scheming to injure another, the path 
Of death/* 

Let me while on this sacred topic place before 
you the most pathetic and at the same time most instructive 
farewell address of Lord Buddha shortly before the dose 
of hia life. 

The venerable Ananda. the master*# cousin and favourite 
drscipe. accompanied by many other disciples approached 
the Blessed One and said : “] have beheld. Lord, how the 

Blessed One w a , health and I have beheld how he had to 
suffer. And though at the sight of the sickness the horizon 
became dim to me and my faculties were no longer clear I 
took some little comfort from the thought that the Blessed 
One would not pass away until at least he had left instructions 
for the guidance of the Bangka." 

And the Blessed One thus addressed Ananda ; - 
Whet. then. Ananda, doe# the "Bangha" expect of me? 
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] have preached the truth \rithout making any distinction 
between exoteric and Esoteric doctrine j for In respect of the 
truth Ananda, the Tath&gata has no such thing as the closed 
fist of a teacher, who keeps somethings back- Should there 
be any one who harbours the thought that it is E who will 
lead the brother-hood or that the Sangha is dependent upon 
me, he is m error* 1 am now grown old, O Ammda, and fuj] 
of years. My journey is drawing to its close. 1 have reached 
the sum of my days, I am turning eighty years of age. Just 
as a wornout cart can only with much difficulty be made to 
move along; so the body of the Tathagata can only be kept 
going with much additional care. It is only. Ananda. when 
the Tathagata ceasing to attend to any outward thing, becomes 
plunged in the devout meditation of heart which ij concerned 
with no bodily object, it is only then that the body of the 
Tathagata. is at ease. Therefore! O Ananda, be ye bmps 
unto yourselves. Rely on yourselves* and do not rely on exter¬ 
nal help. Hold fast to the truth as a bmp. seek salvation 
alone in the truth. Look not for assistance to any one besides 
yourselves. 

"How are ye to be bmps unto yourselves? In this wise, 
O Ananda, let a brother whilst in the world overcome the 
grief which arise a from the body's craving's ; while subject to 
sensations, whilst in the world, let him overcome the grief 
which arises from the sensations. So also when he thinks or 
reasons or feels let him be strenuous, thoughtful and mindful 
to overcome the grief which arises from the craving due to 
ideas or to reasoning or to feeling, Tho*e who either now or 
after t am dead shall be a lamp unto themselves relying upon 
themselves only and not relying upon any external help, but 
holding fast to die truth an their bmp it is they, Ananda, among 
my bhikshua who shall reach the very top most height* But 
they must be anxious to learn/ 1 

Op this day T of all days in the year set apart for Lord 
Buddhas adoration, lei us resolve that our thoughts and actions 
may lake that line of progress as might have been approved 
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of by Him had He been with us to-day by broad easting our 
love and toleration tq all sentient beings for their welfare and 
by being lamps tmlo ourselves. Thus we shall succeed in 
drawing down upon us His manifold blessings^for He our 
Ideal still liveth to give us guidanee. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN FATHER 

(By T F. McKechnie.] 

Nq f good leader, the tide of this article is not a joke : 
it is perfectly serious. Perhaps you remember some years ago 
a number of books coining from the Press, bearing names 
such as these : "Every Man his own Doctor.” ' Every Man 
his own Lawyer/* "Every Man his own Carpenter/" and so 
on. So, why be surprised or scornful or hilarious at being 
told that every man may tc s nay. is, His own father? 

"But the idea is so ridiculous/' l hear you say ; "How 
can a man he his own father?" 

Well, it is ridiculous and ludicrous, if by the phrase were 
meant what obviously you are thinking it means,—that a man 
can be the father of his own body. But that b not what l 
mean. For 1 don't believe for a moment that your body h 
you. And neither do you, if you will stop to think for a 
moment I For suppose you were shut in a completely dark 
room where your body could not be seen at all, and you called 
out to some friend outside that you were there, would you not 
be very much surprised, and more indignant, if your friend 
replied that you were not there because he could not see you 
You would «pcct him to know it was you by the words 
you said, and the way you said them, in short, by the character 
expressed through them. And there we come to the point. 
You are not your body, you are your character. You are the 
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life, the character* which is merely dressed up in that com¬ 
pound of solids and Liquids called a body. 

So then, when a Buauhist says that you are your own 
father, he means that you are the father* the generator, the 
maker of your own character* 

"How ao?" you ask. Well, again, is it not obvious that 
everything you think and $ay and do is having an effect on 
your character by fixing and making stronger some features in 
it? and weakening and undermining other features in it? 
Surely it is- Indeed, there is nothing else that does make 
you, your character* what it it, but your own doing in the 
shape of your thought, your words and your actions. At 
every moment of hia life a man is making himself or un¬ 
making himself ; making himself a better man or unmaking 
himself into a worse man ; and there is nobody else who does 
this, or can do this, but himself- And this is what a Buddhist 
means when he talks about the doctrine of Kaunas, Kamma, 
you know, means simply action, nothing else. It has nothing 
to do with destiny or fortune or fate, or any of those similar 
ideas that through the ignorance of some folk have got mixed 
up with the word Kamma. Kamma just means action, and 
the results of action Is called its fruit or Vipaka. That is to 
say: Kamma and Vip&ka* are just our old ft? ends in the 
English language, of Cause and Effect, 

Now in the case of men and the way in which their action 
or Kamma produces result? or Fruit or Vipaka, the Buddhist 
books make distinctions as regards action of the mind* which 
means thought ; action of speech, which means words ; and 
action of the body* which means actual, active deeds. An 
act of the body la not ho serious, rightly looked at, as an act 


of the mind. 

You know that, good reader. If you tread in the dark 
on a dog and hurt it, no one considers: that you are a cruel 
man* as they would if in daylight you took a stick and beat it. 
Why not> Because there wa;* no mind-action in your former 
act; you "did not mean it*" as we say in common speech* 


as we 
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You see it is the presence of mind-action in m deed that make# 
it important in its effects on you. In * bad deed in which no 
mind-notion is present, there is no fruit of effect on your 
character ; hence it is not a crime in ordinary law, nor in 
the Law of the Universe, ft produces no evil effect. 

So, then, everything comes back to what we do with our 
minds, If we turn them in the right direction, we are turning 
our whole character and destiny in the right direction : for oUr 
character is our destiny. And if we are turning them in the 
wrong direction, then we are turning our whole character and 
destiny in the wrong direction, and will infallibly have to take 
the consequences of the same, in suffering. Thus we are 
making, generating, begetting ourselves at every moment. 
Thus are we. each man, every one of us. his own father, far 
good or for ill. for better or for worse : and we cannot in 
justice lay the blame for what we are on any one else but 
ourselves, What says a Buddhist Scripture? "My deed is 
the race to which I belong, my deed is my inheritance, my 
deed is the womb that bore me. " We are bom out of our- 
selves until we cease to be bom at all. having finished with 
all being horn, in the final ceasing of all being bom. and also 
the final ceasing of all dying,—Nibb&na. 


TO BUDDHA 

The world, seized by the fury of carnage, 

writhes tn the ceaseless grip of conflicts. 
Crooked are its ways, tangled its coils of bondage. 
Wearily Waits the earth for a new birth of thine. 
Save her, Great Heart, utter thy eternal wolds, 
let blossom love', lotus with its honey inexhaustible. 

O Serene. O Free, thou soul of infinite sanctity 
cleanse this earth of h« stains, O Merciful'! 
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Tllou great Giver of Self* initiate us in the penance of sacrifice ; 

take. Divine Beggar, our pride for thine alms! 
Sooth the sorrowing worlds, scatter the mist of unreason * 
light ftp Truth** sun-rise ; 

let life become fulfilled, the sightless find his vision. 

O Serene* O Free, thou soul of infinite sanctity, 
cleanse this earth of her stains. O Merciful 1 

Man's heart is anguished with the Fever of unrest, 
with the poison of self-seeking, 

with a thirst that knows no end,, 

Countries, far and wide, flaunt on their foreheads 
the Wood-red mark of hatred. 

Touch them with thy right hand, 
make them one in spirit, 
bring harmony into their life, 
bring rhythm of beauty. 

O Serene. O Free T thou soul of infinite saucily, 
cleanse this earth oX her stains* O Merciful t 

Rabindranath Tagore, 

Walsafchi Pumitna 


BUDDHIST PROPAGANDA IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 

[Bv Mr. Har Dayal*] 

I once asked a learned European gentleman what the 
future religion of Europe would be. He said ; ‘"Some form 
of Buddhism. Hr did not say simply, "Buddhism/' He 
used this expression. "Some form of Buddhism/* Thai waa 
in f9M. 

Many German * English and other enthusiasts have now 
studied Buddhism, and a few of them call themselves 
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"Buddhists.' Qur well-beloved missionary, the Anageiika 
Dharmapalti of Ceylon, has now established a regular Mission 
m London. That in an event of historic ii^nific^nce k —a perma¬ 
nent Duddhiat Mission in London, 

f wish to offer a Few suggestions on the subject of Buddhist 
propaganda in Europe. I have lived in many countries of 
Europe and in the United States during the last eighteen years - 
I have been in touch with all important European movemenls. 
So I can claim to be heard. The Buddhist missionaries in 
Europe must avoid certain mistakes, if they wish l n succeed. 

I. Buddhist propaganda in Europe must not be carried on 
in the name of Hinaynna or Mshayana, These old forms of 
Buddhism were necessary and useful in the past. Europe 
needs a Nava-yana or Paschima-yana. We need a few 
intelligent Buddhists, who can pick out the esaenfreds of 
Buddhism, and then give them q European form. Why should 
they preach Japanese or Ceylonese Buddhism in Europe ? 
Europe is not Japan or Ceylon, The Christian miss ion ad e* 
in India. China and Japan make the Fatal mistake of trying to 
convert us to the Anglican church, or American Presbyterian¬ 
ism, or German Lutheranism. They forget that these particular 
forms of Christianity were evolved for the needs of particular 
countries and epochs. Hence they fail miserably. They 
cannot seize the spirit of Christianity and embody it in new 
Forms for Asia, The Buddhist missionaries must not repeat 
I his mistake of the Christian missionaries. Europe will not be 
converted to Hinaynna, or Mahayana, or Zen. or Lamnism. 
That is impossible and undesirable. 

How can the Buddhist missionaries acquire the capacity 
of building up a new form of Buddhism for Europe } An 
ordinary Buddhist monk from Siam or japan cannot even 
understand this great problem. He studies only the Tripitaka 
and other later scriptures, and he is blissfully ignorant of general 
philosophy and the history of the world. He knows nothing 
about the history of other great religions. Such missionaries 
cannot convert educated and thoughtful Europeans, however 
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virtuous they may be. They can only reproduce the Asiatic 
forma of Buddhism in Europe ; but a mango-tree cannot grow 
m England. The Buddhist mleiFue-nariei In Europe must be men 
and women of wide culture. They must study the history of 
philosophy and religion. Eastern and Western, before they 
begin to work. They must be experts and specialists in com¬ 
parative religion Such training will enable them to see that 
Buddhism is something higher than mere Hinny ana of Maha* 
yana- They will become original thinkers of the Buddhist 
movement, and they will cease to be mere imitative priests 
and sectarians, who can only repeat the old formula of the 
Tripitaka and the later canonical books- We need new 
NagarjunaFi and BodhidhArmas, and not merely humble fol¬ 
lowers of Nagarjuna and Bodhidharma. 1 fere is a great civili¬ 
zation in Europe* and the Buddhists must accomplish the task 
of preaching Buddhism to it , New methods qf educating the 
mWamricD must be adopted. 

II. 1 have already stilted my opinion (in a previous article} 
that the essence of Buddhism* for all practical purposes, is not 
failh or miracles or reincarnation or vegetarianism. The 
essence of Buddhism consists of rationalism and ethics, In 
Europe* there are really only two big camps in religion. Those, 
who believe in God and the Soul, take to Christianity, Uni¬ 
tarian ism h theosophy and other such sects. Those, who reject 
the theories of God and the Sou], are known as free-thinkers, 
positivists, agnostics, and ethickts. They have their 3 mall 
societies in London and other pi-ices. Now r if Buddhism is 
preached as n non-rationalistic religion (with re meat nation, 
miracles, salnvation by farth, paradise, hell, etc.), it will be 
no belter than the other superstitious creeds of Europe. It is 
not necessary t t expoit superstition .ill the way from Ceylon 
and japan to I uropr ! burr plenty of such stuff already 
here Bu\ if Buddhism in purified from supeisthion, it can 
take up the work of Rationalism with greater chances of f.uc- 
ecss. Buddha certainly did not teach the doctrine of god, nr 
personal rebirth, or miracteg. or salvation by faith, whatever 
else he may have taught There ik much in the Pali canon 
that is purely ratio rial™ tic : and that is the essence of Bud¬ 
dhism for modern, educated men. We must take everything 
that can be utilized in this way from the ancient Pali books, 
as we know that we come nearest to Buddha in those books. 
A stream is very pure near its source in the mountains 
Europe needs only a few big truths ; it does not need all that 
enormous paraphernalia of theology arid metaphysics* which 
is found tn Buddhist literature. Europe does not need rven 
the four great truths, or the twelve nidanas. or such other old 
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SmniLilit. Let thepse queer formula stay n.t ham*- in Ass?. 
Europe ii^eds oidy & few great principles derived from science 
And rational]am. with (hr life of Buddha and ibr- history of 
Buddhism added to them. We nee d orrjpnal and daring Bud¬ 
dhist thinkers here. VI e do not need old-bishioned theologian * 
and hair-splitting logicians from the tnedaeva] inonaateriea of 
Ann* MedcEOal Buddhism c, annul help modern Europe. 
Everything must now be modernised -arid simplified. 


III. The Buddhbit missionaries Buddha and 

Buddhism to Europe. But they will also find a great religion 
here. Christianity has already conquered and moulded 
Europe, WTiat should It- the altitude of the Buddhist 
missionaries toward* Christianity in Europe? Should they be 
hostile and exclusive, or should ihey appreciate and assEmilate 
all that 3^1 good and noble in Christianity? In my opinion, 
the Buddhist missionaries should *bc study the Bible and the 
history nl Christianity very thoroughly. They should also 
interpret the noble teaching ol Christ and F^aul in their 
sermons. They should select a 1 ] usrfuj passage5 from the 
Bible* arid tell the Europeans to read them daily. They 
shoidd honour Christ and St. Paul. St. Benedict and St. Francis, 
Ljjthcr anrl Calvin, and all th^ urreat Christian saints. 
Christianity is hawd theoretically on superstition, but it is a 
very great religion for practical ethics. It has produced such 
h-reat men as St. Francis, Si. Basil, St. Vincent, St. Paul, 
Calvin, and others, It has inspired thousands of men and 
women to lead lives of self-denial and service. A Buddhist 
missionary must first adopt and adapt all the good points of 
Christianity, and then proceed to criticize the errors of the 
Christian Church. If he only denounces and ridicules Christi¬ 
anity without studying it. he will make exactly the same 
mistake as the purblind and ivnorant Christian misrionarier in 
China, Japan and India have committed foi a hundred years 
The Christian missionaries in India, Chin , and Japan do not 
study and assimilate Hinduism. Confucianism an I Buddhism 
and they only denounce and criticize our Kteal teachers and 
our sacred books. The result is that we do not listen to them 
at all. and we regard them as fools and fanatics. The 
Buddhists in Europe should not follow auch a suicidal policy 
On the contrary, they should take and use all the good 
eachmgs of Moses, IWi Christ and Paul, and add them 
t? Buddhist gospel. Christ also taught Jove, mercy 

simplicity, purity and self sacrifice Paul spoke of love in 
immortal words The Europeans should rot lose and forget 

t aS^aI RudSw 1 ? F° r,S wh L Cn * e >- Buddhism 

In short, the Buddhist- m Europe should assimilate as „ ll(c h 
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of the Christian teaching; history and life as they can 
consistently with their new principles. No new religion can 
be a blessing* if it does not lake up everything that wag good 
and valuable in the old religion. Thai Li the law of religious 
evolution. 

Apart from the sacred book - and great men of Christianity,, 
there are the festivals like blaster and Christ mas. No nation 

likes to lose its old festivals. In fact, both these so-called 

Christian festivals existed in Europe before the conversion 
of the people to Christianity, They are very old festivals. 
The Christian missionaries only adopted then, long ago. The 
Buddhists should do the game now. The Buddhist missionaries 
will of course introduce their new festival of Buddha's Day, but 
they should also celebrate the national European festivals of 
Easter and Christmas here. They should preach their new 
ideas and ideals on these day*, but they muat join the people 
in celebrating them. Tim may sound funny to the Buddhists 

of Japan and China ; but England is not Japan, and Germany 

is not China. We must always adapt and assimilate from the 
paat. He. who does not honour the past, cannot build for the 
future. Only they, who love hritory, can make history. 

IV. 1 he Buddhist missionaries should also study and use 
Greek philosophy (and its Roman branch). The common 
people of Europe love only Christianity and the Bible : but 
the educated classes also read and love Plato, Aristotle* Epic- 
tetUff* Marcus Aurelius, Gcero. Seneca. Lucretius and other 
ancient representatives of Greek thought. Greek philosophy 

also a part of the heritage of Europe. A Buddhist mission¬ 
ary. who is ignorant of Greek philosophy, will not make any 
impression on the educated classes of Europe. Buddhism must 
join hands with Hellenism in order to create a new world 
Hellenism \$ also rationalistic and tolerant, and it has the 
further merit oF being: optimistic, practical and many-sided. 
Athens is as holy as Jerusalem and Buddha-Gaya, The 
Buddhist missionary must study Greek philosophy and use its 
literature for practical propaganda in Europe, 

V. The Buddhist missionary must understand all the 
social, political and ethical problems of modern European civi- 
lization. Gvilizatton in Europe is very rich, complex, and pro¬ 
gressive, It ig something wonderful. Those Asiatic Writers, 
who rail against European civilization, really know nothing 
about it. Here are all the arts and sciences, democracy T philo¬ 
sophy, literature, feminism, physical culture, freedom, per¬ 
sonality, life. Of course, there are also many evils, But no 
civilization is perfect. A missionary is a guide and leader for 
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hiB congregation, He must decide many practical questions, 
and advise hi* di&dple* in their daily Lives-. It is a irenjendoui 
task. A Buddhrgt missionary, who has not studied all aspects 
of European civilization thoroughly, cannot help his disciples at 
alL Europe must solve labour problems, international pro¬ 
blems, women s problems, ethical problems, religious pro¬ 
blems, social problems. *wobi*ms of all kinds in ever-increasing 
numbers, How will the Buddhist missionary deal with these 
educated and ambitious working-men? How will he advise 
these clever* free, and idealistic women with short hair, short 
skirts and bare aims t? If he applies the simple, old rules of 
she venerable Iripifaka to these conditions he will fail in his 
inispion. Here is a new epoch in world-history. Wr need 
new leaders, new ideals, new rules, new Lw*. new men and 
a new earth, The old-fashioned Buddhist monk will be hope¬ 
lessly incompetent. il his education has Ijeen strictly Oriental 
and Buddhistic, Here h not the placid calm of the Pacific 
Ocean. Here in Europe, we have the ^nle* and storms of 
Biscay and the floating icebergs of the northern Atlantic. It 
takes a Ion*- time to understand and appreciate European 
culture. Our old Asiatic prejudice* and ideas mugt not be 
associated with modern Buddhism m Europe. They do dot 
constitute the essence of Buddhism, and modern Europe L not 
ancient Asia. The Buddhist missionary must himself become 
verv modern and progressive in spirit and temperament. Then 
he will be able to guide and mould the** active, inquisitive 
daring, earnest «nd idealistic young; men and women of Europe 
and America, in whose lily white hand* lies the future of the 
human race 

__ The Voting East, 


He who is faithful to hia Friends may wander fur and wide 
Many will gladly wait him, hia food shall be supplied 
Whatever lands he wanders through, in city or in town 
He who is faithful to his friends finds honour and renown 


fatak* i. 
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THE BUDDHIST AND CHRISTMAS 

[By A. R, Zofm. B.A.J 

What should be the attitude of a Buddhist toward the 
festivities of the Christmas season. This question has un¬ 
doubtedly been ashed by many followers of the Lord Buddh.i 
who are e;irnesdy endeavouring to live in accordance wiJh His 
teachings, especially those who reside in the so-called Christian 
lands Although the festival in its Christian interpretation. 
me.niB nothing to them, yet, as a time of universal rejoicing, 
social activity nnd the bestowal of gilts, it cannot help but 
be recognized ; if not by tht older generation, most certainly 
by the younger, who naturally are bound to be aifectcd by 
I he- social life of the world about them. 

To the more thoughtful of our young people it may at 
times have seemed inapp.opriate to join in these activities ; 
still, in reality, they have as much and, in a way. even more 
right to do so then I hey who have presumed to arrogate to 
themselves, in the name of their religion, this entire festal 
season. One naturally wonders at their presumption, when 
one recalls the fact that this time of the winter solstice hes 
been a period of universal rejoicing from time immemorial. 
It has been a part of the social history of the human, race. 
But then. Christianity, having so freely borrowed from other 
religions whatever it found adaptable, doctrines, ceremonies, 
art. not to forget its celestial and infernal beings, could hardly 
be expected to hesitate when it came to the acquisition of 
festivals. 

Prominent among these transplanted celebrations is that 
of Christmas, the supposed birthday of the Christ. This was 
entirely disregarded for more than three hundred years, be¬ 
cause among the early Christians the observance of 
anniversaries was regarded as heathenish. However sentiment 
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w I hi a regard gradually underwent * change, and soon various 
sects were observing die natal day of Jesus. In the absence 
of any authentic information a* to the date of this event, 
each sect selected ad libitum, and We read of Christmas being 
celebrated on such widely divergent dates as January 6th, 
March 29th, April 20th, May 20dv, September 29th. and 
December 25th. 

About the year 350, wh°n Christianity had become well 
established, f ope Julius, to put an end to the disorder, cleverly 
*et December 25th as the official date and made this church 
feast the legitimate successor to the Roman Saturnalia, which 
occurred annually at this time of the year. This permitted 
the people to engage, as before, in the same more or less 
unbridled orgies, but under ecclesiastical sanction, which pre¬ 
sumably rendered them spiritually and morally moved north 
"ard, this festival was a!sn introduced and the various tribes 
were permitted to retain their pagan rites, somewhat modified, 
under the new name. 

The Christmas tree, as a regular institution, can only be 
traced back as far as the XVII century, although traditionally 
the ancient 1 nitons are said to have employed trees with 
iiehts and ornaments as adjuncts to their worship of the sun. 
It was not until the beginning of the XIX century that the 
use of a decorated tree at Christmas became general in Ger¬ 
many. but front that lime on the custom extended until, by 
the middle of that eentuiy it had spread over all of Europe 
and America, 


Thus we find this nominally Christian festival in reality 
a descendant from pagan progenitors, with its at present almost 
indispensable tree a comparatively modern innovation, neither 
one nor the other having any actual connection, save nominally 
wrth ffie personage whose natal day it assumes to celebrate. ' 
Now let us tu m to our own religion. Buddhism, and see 

7V“ 6nd b “* p-tjapo™ i„ ,h. 

delights pf thm reason. 


Let us begin with the tree. Buddhism did not have to 
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wait many centuries for n tree, for had we not the historically 
accredited Bodhi-tree, the sclent witness of Our Lord's glorious 
enlightenment 7 What could mnr^ appropriate than for us 
to consider this season as a Joyful echo of the more solemn 
commemoration of that earlier day which celebrates Our 
Lord + s entrance into Buddha -hood - when, after long years of 
preparation He had become mentally and physically fitted for 
the reception of that ineffable fulness of spiritual illumination 
which was to make Him indeed a saviour of men ? 

Truly we may call it the feast of the Bo-tree, or the 
Bodhf festival. Gazing upon our Tee, as it tapers so grace¬ 
fully upward, we are impressed with the thought that we ton 
should be ever aspiring to the attainment of higher things- 
Wc scr the branche-s, at first loner and tending to curve toward 
the earth* but higher up we notice that they are shorter and no 
longer turn earthward ■ until at the top there remains only 
the slender stem devoid of branch or twig. What a perfect 
symbol of our lives as we should live them. If we aspire to 
and earnestly strive for spiritual d^vrVpment, we shall find 
ourselves leas and less 1 attracted to (he things of thin world 
which can afford only thr temporary gratification of the senses, 
until we reach the point where their remains but the one 
thought, the one aim. the attainment of Nirvana, 

The lights also, that endow our tree with such brightness 
and beauty, have a message to give us. They bid us remem¬ 
ber that pint ions illumination whirh trenail spired Our Lord as 
He sat entranced beneath the Bo-tree. 1 like la think that this 
noble tree must have partaken m a measure of that wonderful 
experience, which may account for its Teaching so venerable 
an age* 

And the ornaments whose graceful forma and bright colours 
enhance the splendour nf our tree, do they not remind us of the 
spiritual powers and graces perfected in the Master on Hrs 
attainment of Budd ha-hood. when, as it were, the seven 
resplendent jewels of the Law shone as a diadem of eelestLil 
radiance about His brow? 
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Moreovci we find the spirit fll this season mariifestec! lit 
the bestowal of gifts. Let us too gladden the hearts of then? 
W(r Jove with Bodhi-giflH, but Id us also be nundful of those 
who are in poverty or distress, and by our help endeavour to 
bring into their lives some of the happiness that has come into 
ours. So shall we follow the example of Our Lord* the 
Buddha, who, when He found the Truth, was eager to give 
to all, rich and poor alike, the priceless treasure He had won. 

Thu? we see that we, a$ Buddhists, have indeed a valid 
reason for entering heartily Into the joys and activities of Lhis 
Festal season and. Furthermore, if we heed well the lessons 
it teachea T we shall come forth at its close more devoted to 
Our Lord, more deeply irraunded in His Doctrine, and resolved 
to walk with greater faith and zeal in His blessed Path, 

The commemoration of Our Lord's holy vigil beneath the 
Bo-tree during the December holiday period will enable us 
all, especially the young people, to participate in the social 
activities and delights about us, without abandoning oui posi¬ 
tion =11 followers of the Lord Buddha. Let ui we [const, then, 
this Bodhi season and celebrate it In our homes. Let us set 
tip our symbolic tree and adorn it with lights and ornaments, 
not forgetting to place at its foot a statue, or at Jea^t a picture 
qF Him whom in this festival we honour. Then !tf us gather 
mound it with our little ones and tell again the wondroun Aory 
of His who, in Nis boundless love for suffering mankind, re¬ 
nounced all that men hold most precious in order to find the 
|rut_ way of eternal salvation. In order that the full spiritual 
value of this celebration may be realized by them let us e-ite- 
Itilly point nut to the children the inner significance of the tree, 
the lighta and the ornaments, as well as the Bodhi-gifts we 
present to them. So shall we lay an excellent foundation of 
religious truth tit their young and impressionable minds for ihr 
teaching they wall receive in the Sunday school during the 
ensuing year. 


The Buddhist U or/J, Haw ah. 




THE MULAGANDHA KUTi VIHARA 

AT SARNATH. BENARES. 


The holy site known as the Deer Park at Rishi- 
pa tana. Benares, is the most famous in the history of our 
noble religion. Our Lord preached the first Sermon to 
the five Bhikkhus at this hallowed spot, 2513 years ago. 
A thousand years ago die place was sacked by die 
Mahommadans and the Bhikkhus were massacred. For 
a thousand years the place was in a state of desolation. 
The Maha Bodhi Society is now going to erect a Vihara 
at the sacred Spot, and building operations will be started 
very soon. The estimated cost of building the Vihara 
amounts to Rs. 1,30,000. There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia. Wc desire that each 
Buddhist will contribute his mite and we are sure that 
the poorest Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. 
Our Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity. He left His royal 
palaces to save all humanity. Will not the Buddhists of 
Japan, Burma. Ceylon, Siam, China, Tibet, Chittagong, 
Arakan. Cambodia, Nepal, Korea, Manchuria and 
Sikkhim co-operate with the M. B. S. to erect the shrine 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of 
Honolulu has paid Rs. 30,000 to the Vihara Fund. 
How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank marked Maha Bodhi 
Society ' or to the General Secretary, M. B. 5., 4A, 
College Square, Calcutta. 

Anagajuka Dharmapala, 
General Secre/arp, 
Maha Bodhi Society, 
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"Go ye. O Bhikkhu*. and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, 
for the good, far the gain, far the Welfare of gads and men. 
Proclaim. O Bhikkhus, the DocfnW glorious, preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pare *—MahaV ACC A, ViNAYA PrtAKA. 
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THE RELIGION OF ASOKA v 



OPINION OF REV 7 . HERAS \ Jp 

fCrilicfsm} 

Dr. B. M. Baroa, M.A. {Cal.). D.Ltrr- <Lond,> 

The Vedic Magazine for May. 1927. is pleased to re- 
produce verbatim from the Social Reformer of Bombay the 
opinion and pleading* of Re*. Hera* about the reh*on of 
Asoka as against the accepted view that King Anoka professed 
the Buddhist faith, with the following introductory remarks 



'■ Rev H. Heras, S. J-. M.A,, makes a wonderful dis¬ 
covery. Asoka has «o far been regarded as having 
been a Buddhist monarch. The authority for this 
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opinion ha, been the Buddhist tradition- This is 
made vicious by the incorporation in it of matter 
wh.ch cannot at all stand historical scrutiny in¬ 
controvertible, however, is the evidence of rocks 
and pil] arl on which the edicts of Asuka ate 
engraved- And these Rev. Hera, subjects in his 
article to critical examination, which leads him to 
the conclusion that AsoU professed Brahminism 
and not Buddhism, as popularly believed/* 

„ ** " 0mment ***** sedulous remarks as these 

■ P '" 7" ", ' h " n “, ,ve ’ “ “P"™™ -I o no^io. „„,. d 

', 1 <PP« I Fail how..., to J,„ w „ 
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fl) that Asoka. as ha bribed edicts go to show, 
was far from being a convert to the Buddhas! 

faith ; 

{2) that Asoka. ms he appears in hi$ edicts, wa* rather 
a RuJdha himself than a Buddhist votary ; and 
0) that Asoka. according to hi* statements in some of 
his edicts, notably the First Separate Rock Edict, 
was rather anti-Buddhist than pro-Buddhist, 
which is to say. that he was pro-Brahman iat or 
Hindu. 

Rev Heras considers the value of the arguments generally 
used to prove the Buddhist faith of AsoU. and fed. sure 
that no impartial unprejudiced historian will accept them an 
\fduablc to prove such a conclusion. The Buddhist chronicler, 
whether of the north or of the south, representing Asoka as 
a Buddhist monarch was a tale-teller, and must, therefore, be 
treated as a humbug. His account, so Far as Asoka s religion 
U concerned, is incredible, and hence of little or no value 
“We have been misled," says Rev. Heras," by the Buddhist 
chronicles long ago. Modem criticism cannot accept other 
documents referring to Asoka than his own inscriptions. And 
these do not say that he embraced the doctrines of Gautama. 
No document records his embracing a new faith. We know 
moreover that his family, and especially his father Binduslra, 
professed Brahma deal faith. Hence Asoka remained Hindu 
and Brahmanical till the end of his days. 

That the evidence of Asoka’s inscriptions is presumably 
of greater historical value than that of other documents 
referring to Asoka is a reasonable presumbon to make. And 
where statements in Asoka's inscriptions are in conflict with 
those in other documents, the historian can generally be 
justified in giving preference to the former over the latter. 
But where other documents supplement the inscriptions 
without coming into conflict with them, those, because the* 
are documents other than the inscriptions, are not to be 
shelved as myths or mere 'inventions of mendacious monks. 
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In placing too much reliance on what Asoka says in his inscrjp. 
lions, the historian must beware of what Prof. Rhys Davids 
appositely termed "royal rodomontade.” In eases where 
other documents are in agreement with the inscriptions, the 
inference must be that these have a genuine tradition at their 
credit. The Missionary Professor who has a jack in the box 
to show is a stranger to this reasonable attitude. For with 
him one has to presume that, regarding the history of Asoka, 
his inscriptions are his only credentials, and other documents, 
such as the Buddhist chronicles, referring to Asoka as a pious 
Buddhist king are incredible credulities, Other documents 
are misleading myths. “Idesm eiro saceam, mogham ofinam." 
This is the classical expression for the dogmatic attitude as 
distinguished from the rational or critical. 

From this postulate of Rev. Heras, one is to expect that 
to prove his case he will not cite evidence from any of the 
other documents; whether they be the Rijatarangim. the 
Sanskrit chronicle of Kashmere, or the Mahavamsa. the Pali 
chronicle of Ceylon, or the Divyavadina. the Sanskrit Indian 
Buddhist book of edifying legends, or the Travels of the 
Chinese pilgrim*. He is to prove his ca ae only by the 
authority of Asokas own statements as w e find them engraved 
on rock* arid pillars. 


One of the legends in the DivySvadana Sa y 9 t h at Asoka 
went out on pilgrimage under the guidance of his Buddhist 
preceptor Upagupt*. end visited all the important Buddhist 
holy P acta u, India, the park of Lumbinf where the Buddha 
was delivered and the Deer-park at Rripattana where he first 
proclaimed the troth, formulated by hi m being counted among 
them. It also says that to whatever Buddh ls t sacred spot he 
went, there he paid his homage and erected a shrine (caitya) 
as a matter of favour to the future visitors.! The Rummindei 
Pdlsr inscription records that Asoka actually visited the village 
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of Lumbini where the Blessed One was delivered* paid his 
homage there, and set up a stone-pi I la? adorned with a 
crowning animal figure (the figure of a horse, according to 
Hwen Thsangh 2 The Nigali-Sagar Pillar inscription records 
that he personally went in the 20th year of bb reign to con¬ 
secrate the Stupa of Konagainana* the Divine Master, the 
slop a which he had enlarged five years back. The pillars* 
inscribed ag well as un inscribed* which were set tip by Asoka 
at Sarnath^ Pataiiputra, Ssimkasya, Kaimimbi and S^nchi, have 
been discovered, and their find-spots go to show these were 
all set up in Buddhist holy places. 

A second legend in Ulc Divyavadana says that Asoka 
introduced a quinquennial system, which he even Followed in 
making public gifts and large money-grants to the Buddhist 
bangha. The Third Edict of the Rock series records that 
Asoka inaugurated the quinquennia] tours for official inspec¬ 
tion when he was consecrated twelve years. The internal 
evidence of his edicts goes to prove that there were issued 
or engraved at the interval of five years. Though here the 
Buddhist tradition is in agreement, at least, not in conflict 
with the evidence of Asoka s inscriptions,, one is precluded, 
under the ordinance of Rev, Heras, from giving any credence 
to it. 

Be that as may. Rev. Heras cannot but admit, if he has 
at all read As okab inscriptions well, that these indelible 
records contain the incontrovertible evidence* showing that 
Asoka visited and paid homage, which is to say, went on 

pilgrimage to* the places considered sacred in the religion of 

Gautama, the Buddha Sakyamunj, and that these do not refer 

to hie visiting any places which might be identified with the 

Hindu or Brahmanical TiYthasthanaV But he dies the 
authority of Kalhan s R^jatarangini, a chronicle written not 
earlier than the twelfth century A*D. P which Says that Asoka 
built many Hindu temples in Kashmerc. The account in the 
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Rajataran^inr canhflt, according to his postulate* be treated 
as a credential, it being one of the "other documents referring 
to Anoka. And none of the Hindu temples said to have 
been built by Asoka has been referred to in Asoka's inscrip¬ 
tions hitherto discovered, and no temples, to my knowledge, 
have as yet been discovered in Kashmere which might be 
regarded as Asokarp. In the last resort the resourceful 
Bombay Professor would cite the authority of the Nigili- 
Sagar Pillar inscription to show that Aaoka not only went on 
pilgrimage to Lumbini. the birth-place of Gautama Sikyatmini, 
but also to the Stupa of Konagamana, premising that 
KonBgamana (Konakarnana m Asokan phraseology) "was one 
of the previous Buddhas, most likely a mythical person, 
worshipped by a rival sect of Buddhism founded by Devad&tta, 
Buddha's cousin.” 


I must ask : Does Asoka. himself say in any of his inscrip¬ 
tions that the Buddha Konagamana was worshipped by a 
rival sect of Buddhism founded by Devndatta, and not by the 
followers of Gautama Sikyamuni? What doe® Rev. Her as 
mean by premising that 4 'Kohakamana was one of the 
previous Buddhas, most likely a mythical person, worshipped 
by a rival feet of Buddhism founded by DevadatW and 
iwhat is hb authority for it, if he is not determined to rely 
upon the documents other than Asoka’s own records? [* it 
not the implication of what he says that tbb mythical person 
was an invention of Devadatta himself or of the followers of 
his Buddhism? This is a wonderful discovery" indeed 
So far as I know, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian, who 
Vfsited India towards the dose of the 4th century A,D , i* 
the first to have recorded in his travels, referring to the time 
of his visit, that there lived at Sravaslt the follower of 
Devadatta and that they revered the three erf the previous 
Buddhas, Kakucchanda Konagamana and Kasyapa, but not 
Gautama This is all the information one can have about 
the worship of KonagamAna by the rival sect of Buddhism 
founded by Devadatta. Fa-Hkn nowhete suggests that 
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KonSgamana as well as two ether Buddha* revered by the 
followers of Dcvadatta whom he met at Sriv&stf in the early 
part of the 5th century A.D.. were mythical inventions of 
Devadatta or of his follow era. Jf these previous Buddha* 

were mythical inventions of any sect, it is none other than 
that founded by Can lama Salty amum, For the reason that the 
previous Buddha* including both Konagamana and Gautama 
Mkyamum were canonised long ago by the followers of 
Gautama Buddha, and their list and biographies and praises 
can be Paced in the Pali canonical test, themselves which 
ere decidedly far earlier, earlier at least by si* centuries 
than the Pavels of Fa-Hian. If a man be found, a. Aaoka 
going on pilgrimage both to the birth-place of Gautama 
fakyamuni and to the Stupa of the Buddha Konagamana and 
not going to a place associated with a previous Buddha to 
the exclusion of that associated with Gautama, he must 
necessarily be identified with the follower of Gautama, and 
not with that of Devadatta. Thus it is a va m pleading on 
the authority of Aaoka s inscriptions that he went on pilgrim¬ 
age to any holy place other than those held sacred in the 
religion of Gautama Buddha. 7he name of Konfigamana as 
a hero eponymo* occurs neither in the Brahman,cal Hindu 
nor Jama writings ; it occur* only in the writings and scrip¬ 
tures of the followers of the Buddha Sakyamuni. 

Rev. Heras maintains that Asoka's visit to the village of 
Lumbim and the Stops of KonSgam.na "does not prove 
anything m favour of his supposed Buddhism, This » only 
an individual instance of that general rule: AQ ,«*, have 
been honoured by me with honours of various k^ds 1 Even 
now-a-day, the Hindus go to both the places to worship there 
the memory and the relics of the Buddha.” 

Is this a sound argument, I asfe. to be pressed against 
the supposed Buddhism of Aaoka? The eighteen Purina* 
and mghteen Upapurirtas of the Brahmunical Hindus 
enumerate their principal holy places. It will be new* to 
me if Rev. Hera* can prove on their authority that Lumbin. 
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M the birth-place of Gautama Sakyoimini and NigaliSagar 
as the spot hallowed by the Stupa of Konagamanu Buddha 
are counted among the Brahmanical Hindu holy places. If 
a Hindu goes to Lumhini for worship, he does so not 
primarily to honour the birth-place of Gautama Sakymnuni. 
but to worship at the temple of Rummindei, the presiding 
female deity of Rummin U modem corruption of Ltimbini). 
Llimbiru to a Brahmanical Hindu ia Rumir , iTTi + where the 
temple of Rummm-Dcvi stands, A Hindu going to Gaya, 
to Vishnu-Gay a, to offer pinda r may also go to Budh Gaya 
to pour milk at the foot of the sacred Bo Tree, or going to 
Kaai, may also go to Samath and may even stand with his 
folded hands before a Buddhist Stupa Of a Buddha statue. 
But when he started out, he did so consciously and primarily 
with the idea of offering ptnda at Vishnu-Gay a, or of going 
on pilgrimage to the Hindu city of Benares to see the temple 
of Visvanatha, Similarly a Buddhist going to Buddha Gaya 
for worship at the foot of the Bo Tree, may also visit the 
Hindu shrines in Gaya proper, or going to Samath may also 
visit the Hindu temples in the Benares city and may even 
perform ablutions in the Ganges as a Hindu does, and yet 
when you ask him. he is sure to tell you that he started from 
home with the idea of undertaking a pilgrimage to Budh 
Gaya and Simath. To a Hindu Gaya means primarily the 
Vishnu Gaya, and JCasi, primarily the city of Benares. To a 
Buddhist Gaya means primarily the Budh Gaya, and Kill, 
primarily Sartiath* A Hindu may initate a Buddhist or a 
Buddhist may initate a Hindu in the matter of worship, and 
yet a subtle but real distinction remains between the two. 
Doing something by the way» as a matter of curiosity or as 
a matter of favour is one thing, and doing something as a 
boasted work of merit, another. 

i say thal Asoka + s recorded visit to the village of Lumbinj 
and the Stupa of the Buddha Konagamarta distinctly proves 
his Buddhist Faith, and nothing else. For the Rummindci 
pillar inscription records that 'His Gifted Majesty and Grace 
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the King’ came there personally for worship not because 
there was a shrine of the Hindu female deity Rummin-dei 
(Lumbim-dcvi) but because the village of Lumbini was the 
place where the Blessed One was delivered. The Niglli- 
Sagar or Nigirva pillar inscription similarly records that hr 
came personally for worship at the Stupa of Konagamafla 
Buddha which he had caused to be enlarged, which is to 
asy. that he came personally to perform the ceremonial conse¬ 
cration of the Buddhs-Stupa enlarged by him. If he had not 
been a Buddhist, he would have stopped at the completion 
of die work of enlargement of the Budd ha-Stupa in the Nth 
year of his reign* and would not have taken the trouble of 
coming there personally in the 20th year for its ceremonial 
consecration. 

Let us see if Anoka's inscriptions, which arc the real 
authorities with Rev, Hetas, record any instances where Asoka 
erected non-Buddhist buildings and came to formally conse¬ 
crate them. Rev. Heras may cite the authority of the Barnbar 
Hill Cave in script ions* But what do these record? Two of 
them record that Aaoka offered to th s >4jmkaa two cave 
dwellings, the Nigoha-Kubha and the hubhs in the Khalatika¬ 
hili when he had been consecrated 12 years. The third 
inscription records thnl he offrred to the same religious sect 
another eav&dwelltng in the same hill when he had been 
consecrated 19 years, that is, just one year previous to hi* 
yiait to the village of Lumbini Emd the Stupa of KonSgamaria. 
In none of these inscripttona Asoka says in so many words 
as he does in his Rum minder and Nigali-Sigar pillar inscrip¬ 
tions, that he went there personally to formally conserate the 
cave-dwellings. The mere bestowal of cave -dwellings upon 
the ytjivikas without the ceremonial consecration does not 
disprove the Buddhist faith of Asokft- The F*li Uplli-Sutta 
represents (JpSli as an intelligent man who was at first a 
staunch follower of the Jain a recluses and subsequently, after 
he had n discussion with the Buddha, became a Buddhist by 
faith. He Instructed his men t laying, 'If the Jain a recluses 
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want to have an interview with me, tell them I am not to 
he seen by them, but do not deprive them of liberality from 
my hou&e if they want it/* UplE never feared that the 
showing of liberality to the jamas an a matter of favour would 
have upset his Buddhist faith. The Buddhist Thera Buddha- 
datta lived at klveripattanu. in a monastery erected by one 
Vishnudasa or Knshnadisa. during the reign of the Old a 
King Acyutavikriiita of the Kadamba dynasty. This Vkhmi- 
disa has been represented in the Skanda-Puiana as a 
Vaishnava reformer. There b a great difference between 
mere erection of a monastery and its ceremonial c® nse t ration- 
JF the Great Akbar caused a temple to be bdlt to please his 
Hindu wife, it does not mean that he ceased to be a Musalman. 
Nearer home, H. E* Lord Ronalds hay, and after him, his 
successor Lord Lytton,. the Governor of Bengal^ made a 
donation of Rs. 500 each to thn Buddhist monastery in 
Chittagong town when each of them visited it, ft does not 
mean that either Lord Ronaldshay or Lord Lytton ceased to 
be Christian. For they made the donation as a matter of 
favour, in expression of their sympathy with an institution 
which, in their opinion, was doing excellent work. Had they 
been Buddhists, they would have formally consecrated their 
gifts, as the Buddhist Banker Anathapmdika had done in 
dedicating the Jetavana monastery to the Buddhist Sangha 
with the Buddha at rts head* 

Rev. Heras fails to understand that Asoka appears in his 
inscriptions mainly in a double capacity, as Asoka the king and 
as Asoka the follower of a faith. If he had bestowed the cave- 
dwellings in the Khalatika-hill upon the Ajivikas, he had done 
so as Asoka the king, as a matter of favour. King Dasaratfia, 
Asoka s grandson and successor, too, dedicated some cave- 
dwellings to the Ajivikas in an adjacent and parallel hill-range, 
now known as Nig&rjuni. These are all inscribed. In the 
votive inscriptions caused to Le engraved by Asoka, the 
Ajivikas are referred to simply as Ajivikas. that is, without such 
honorific prefix as "AMiria,’’ "The Reverend. 1 * OT "The 
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I enembfe/ But in the votive inscription? of Dasar&iha, they 
ate invariably referred to as Bhadanta Ajivikas. If any infer¬ 
ence is to be drawn from this difference, it £s that D&saratha 
waa an avowed votary and supporter of the Ajivikas, while 
Asoka w &9 not so. 

The compiler of the Divyavadana and the commentator of 
the Mahivamaa seem to have been aware of the special royal 
favours shown by Asoka to the Ajivikas. For both of them 
have sought to set forth the reason why he was eager to show 
such favours to them. They tell us that a certain Ajivika 
teacher, named Filin da vatsa or Janas&na served as an astrologer 
in the court of Bindusana and was the guru or religious precept 
tor of Asoka's mother. He predicted the prosperous career of 
Asoka, It is for this reason that Asoka become eager on his 
accession to the throne of Magadha to show his gratitude to 
him. 

My point is that an argument based on Asoka"? statement, 
sects ftatfe been honoured b^ me with honours of usndus 
ki n ds” is no argument against his Buddhist faith, so long as 
'honours" mean nothing more than favours/ The Dharma- 
mahim^tras, as Asoka himself says in his Seventh Pillar Edict* 
were appointed to distribute royal favours and render services 
of various kinds among all the rebgietix, the Buddhist?, the 
Brahmin^, the Ajivikas, the Jainas and the rest. As a king, 
he felt it to be his duty to deal with them impartially, respect 
the faiths they professed, grant them freedom to follow their 
respective religions, vouchsafe for the protection of the bw 
and maintain peace and order, ^Freedom of faith and worship 
was guaranteed to all classes by the Queen's Proclamation of 
1858," This does not mean that Queen Victoria had no 
religion or ce&aed to be Christian, For m her Proclamations 
of 1858, she distinctly says, "Firmly relying ourselves on the 
truth of Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude the 
solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire to 
impose our conviction? on any of our subjects. We declare 
it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise 
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favoured* none molested or disquieted. by reason of their 
religious Faith or observances hut that all idiall alike enjoy the 
equal and impartial protection of the law. All that Queen 
Victoria or Great Akbar proclaimed on this score was but a 
reiteration of the declared policy of the Buddhist monarch 
Asot*. 

Prof, D„ R. Bhnndarkar pointed out long ago that Prof, 
Kern and Dr, Buhler utterly missed the implication of the 
figure of rhetoric called Upaldkahana, illustrated by Utpala* the 
commentator of Varihamtkira 3 Brihajjitaka, by the typical 
Instance of the Aji vikas and the worshipper of Nirayatia. The 
implication of the figure of speech is that tq accept one a & m 
Ajivika is not to denote ft worshipper of N\iriyaiia, a Bhlgavata 
or a Vaiihnava’. Heedless of this correction made by the 
Carmichael Professor of Calcutta, and unmindful of other 
contributions on the Ajmkaa the Missionary Professor of 
Bombay has tended stolidly to represent the Ajrvik&s as a 
Vaishnav# sect founded by Goslla. U it because the Calcutta 
Professor has 'not kept in. countenance™ Mr, H. H. Wilson who 
ventured to dispute the Buddhist faith of Asoka and establish 
his Jaina faiths But what is the use feeding a dead cow, for 
ii will never come back to life? The Ajivikas were never the 
V&ishnavas. 

The main argument advanced by Rev. Heras to explain 
away the supposed change of Faith in the life of Asoka in 
favour of Buddhism is that the inscriptions of Asoka "do not 
say that he embraced the doctrines of Gautama." b it so ? 
Asoka in his First Minor Rock Edict, says that for Cwo-and- 
baU years and somewhat more, when he had remained a mere 
upaso^a, he did not exert himself strenuously, but when for 
ope year and somewhat more he had been associated with the 
S&ngha, be exerted himself strenuously. J ^ not prepared to 
accept the reading 'pzakaaa 5aka‘ suggested by late Dr. Hultach 
for the Rupnath text, nor the reading "ButUm-Saita* suggested 
by him for the Maski version. Rev. Hera* docs not challenge 
these readings, and yet he seems to think he has good reasons 
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to maintain his position. If Asok* distinctly say* that when 
for two-and-half years and somewhat more he had openly 
called himself a Sikya « a Buddha-Sikya, that is, a 
Buddhist who was a follower of the religion founded by 
a teacher of the Sikya clan, is it not going too far 
to argue that here he has not referred to his conver¬ 
sion to the doctrines of Gautama Sakyamuni? My reading 
for all the texts is upasafpi. and the intended contrast in two 
stages is one between Asoka the upaMfca and Aeoka the 
Sarnghe-upay tfa, Sarngha-upeto or jsamyham-upagata. Here it 
is immaterial to discuss whether Asoka has enumerated four 
years (2^+1%), or just two-and-half years (I+1J61- The 
evidence of the Seventh Pillar Edict U conclusive that by 
Sangha Asoka meant the Buddhist monastic order. Rev. 
Heras it right in saying that the scholar* have difiered in their 
interpretation of Anoka's expression Samghe-apayUa , and that 
in their opinion these are the possible interpretations of it r (I) 
that Asoka entered the Buddhist order, turned a Buddhist monk, 
or (2) that he waited upon the members of the Buddhist order, 
paid a visit to them. Or (3) that he became a flhr^huguti^a, 
a Buddhist layman keeping to the ways of a monk and living 
in a monstery. But he is not aware that a fourth interpretation 
has been suggested, namely, that Asoka became associated 
with the members of the Buddhist monastic order, identified 
with the cause espoused by the Buddhist Sangha. it is certain 
that Asoka"* is the same expression as the Pali "iiangho-gqJfl 
which unmistakably means ‘being in the mid*t of an assembly 
« a chapter of the members of the Buddhist ecclesiastical 
order/ The use of the expression 'Senghc-gcto" in this very 
sense by Buddhaghoaha in his Visuddhimagga (P. T, S. Ed.. 
VoL 1, p* 18) settles once for all the controversy as to what 
Asoka possibly meant by ‘Sarnghe-upayata' or "Samgharn- 
up 0 gotii/ He could not mean that he entered the Buddhist 
order by assuming the vow* of a monk, He cannot be supposed 
to have meant waiting upon the members of the Buddhist order 
in the sense of paying just one visit. The sens* must have been 
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deeper, otherwise, the period of time. 'one year and somewhat 
more, referred to in this connexion remains unexplained. The 
Bhi^hugaiiV-theory is proffered by those who do not know 
the full particulars of a Bhikkhufrmtika Buddhist. The intended 
meaning must have been that he became associated with the 
members of the Buddhist Sangha and identified with its cause 
as a result of repeated visits interviews and private discussions, 
From the nontext it is dear that Asofea had temained a 
oposafea or mere lay admirer and supporter of some one of 
the Buddhist Sangha for a little over two-and-half years. Here 
the all important phrase is for a little over two-and-half yean’, 
If Anoka be not taken to have referred to hi* change of faith! 
this phrase becomes unmeaning. Whose upasa^a was he 
previous to the specified period of time? The reply is 
suggested in the next statement referring to hi* association with 
the Buddhist monastic order. Four years had elapsed from 
the waging of the Kajinga war to the issuing of the first 
Dhaimnalipi by Asoka. The intense remorse felt by him a* a 
result of hi* reflections on the scene of carnage, cruelty and 
pam during the Kalinga war fought in the eighth year of his 
reign has been vividly recorded in hi* Thirteenth Rock Edict, 
In the same edict he has slated how deeply h e fdt a longing 
for the Dhamnia In his Sixth Pillar Edict he ha* dearly 
referred to the first issuing of the Dhammaiipi in the twelfth 
year. And the First Minor Rock Edict contain* a n enumera¬ 
tion oF the interim of four yean., a* well a* an account of two 
successive stage, of advance toward* Bn activc mlftalon of ^ 

Dhamma. Fhus the connexion* are clearly brought out in hi* 
msenpnon*. U it not rash to make a statement like one 
made by Rev Hem*, that Asofca * inscription* do not Sfly that 
he embraced the Buddhist faith? 

STT H "“ " *■ Mina. 

Rack Ed'ct, llaueh it ,. the fir« .ipaiiij™ 0 ( ,(, e Oharatn. 

after his visit to the Samgha doe* not 

might call Buddhist." Can th'ere be anvf ? * *** 

than this? This only goe* to show that Rev. Hear* is * mere 
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enthusiast who is out to adumbmie » pet theory, to hold a 
brief on behalf of the Bra h mink a i Hindu without the study of 
the case and! without a knowledge of the law. Whether the 
First Minor Rock Edict is the earliest or the latest among 
Asoka's inscriptions is only a side-issue. Rev, Heras has lost 
sight of a grand distinction drawn by Asokq himself between 
the two classes of his edicts, viz,, f I) those containing dhmrimm 
sov^nn, and (2} those containing dhommdnusotha. The First 
Minor Rock Edict ia an individual instance of dfinmnia^fono 
or announcement of happy message by Asoka to his subjects. 
Here a precept is out of place. In conveying the happy mes¬ 
sage, the king has rejoiced to refer to bU great achievement 
which were the fruits of his own manly exertion !a or 
which were the fruits of his own manly exertion {prafymma or 
parat^moh Pra^fl/na or Paratirama is but a synonym For 
„4pramcda or Utthmta. ParSkrama or manly effort is the key¬ 
note of A&oka's Dhamma, and it is also the cardinal principle 
qf Buddhism. In the opinion ofc the Buddha, if there be any 
single principle whereby his whole life and teaching might he 
summed up, it is Ftirftfcramn or A pram#da. Such is the 
emphasis laid on this principj^ in Buddhism. Is it right 
to say that the First Minor Rock Edict ' does not give any 
precept we might call Buddhist 11 ? Without Purusa-para^rama 
Buddhism is sure to dwindle into the fa tali sm of Maskari 
Gosala whose doc trine.'; have been sharply criticised and 
repudiated in Buddhism. 

It appears that Rev, Hera a has too lightly taken the 
evidence of Asoka's Bhabru Edict, otherwise known as 
Calcutta-Bairnt or Second Bair at Edict. In this particular docu¬ 
ment, Asoka has respectfully addressed the members of the 
Buddhist monastic order, inquiring of their health and safety 
as an expression of cordiality and civility. Here he has assured 
them of his deep faith in the Buddhist Holy Triad: "ft is 
known to you Venerable Sirs, how far extend my veneration 
for and joyful faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha. In this very' document, he ha=: concerned himself to 
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make the Good Faith long endure : 'hcoam zadhammt* ctlaihi - 
like ho#afi J fi\ 'thus, indeed, the Good Faith wifi king endure/ 
Here, with thb noble end in view, he has recommended seven 
passages, selected b y him out of the embodied teachings of 
the BSeased One, for the constant study and meditation by 
all the members of the Buddhist community : the Bhikkhua. the 
Bhikkhlinis, the Upasakaa and the Upiiik&a. 

A Bfahtmnical Hindu may say that he accept? the Buddha 
as an Incarnation of Vishnu* but he will never say that he is 
a believer in the Buddhist Holy Triad. A non-Christian may 
readily say that he accepts Christ m a great saviour of man¬ 
kind p but he will never say that he is a believer in the Christian 
Trinity. Here Aaoka distinctly assures the members of the 
Buddhist Sangha of his deep faith in the Holy Triad. If Rev. 
Hera* can show that there are instances of non-Buddhists pro¬ 
fessing faith in the Buddhist Triad, his would be really a 
wonderful discovery. He has also to cite instances where a 
non-Buddhist ventured to make selections out of the Buddhist 
scriptures and recommend them as texts to be constant!y 
studied and meditated upon by nil the members of a Buddhist 
community , In recommending thesr selections. A? okas 
interest was to make the Saddhamma long endure,, This is 
the very moiive which led the Buddhist teachers to compile 
handbooks containing simiU selections* notably ibr Stitin- 
sangaha. Rev. Herns is to answer why* if Asoka, had been 
a Brahminical Hindu* he has not made selections out of 
Brahminical or Hindu scriptures. 

The Mahibhaiata is the far earlier and much greater 
authority for BrahminicaJ Hinduism than the Rajataranmni 
Rev Heras i. to explain «hy. If Asofca had remained Hindu 
and Brahminical, the Mahabhsrata has represented him as „n 
mcarnation of a Demonking named Vastvasva) Th t Great 
Epic has not done the same honour to Asoka’s father 
Bindusara, nor to Ha grandfather Chandragupt*, though they 
too. ^ the kings of Magadh*. Because hi. family, and 
specially his father Bindusara, professed Brahminism, does it 
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follow tW Abo fe* remained Hindu and Brahminical till the 
end of his days? All the ancient Buddhist writers, such as 
Moggaliputta-Tisea, Buddhaghosha, NnglrjUlta and Dlpankata 
SrijnSna, were born and brought up in Brahminical Hindu 
families. Their fathers professed Brahmanism. Does it 
follow from this that they too remained Hindu and Brahminical 
till the end of their days? Wc know that the Buddha has 
nowhere said that he taught anything which was not taught by 
the previous Buddhas. We know moreover that his family, 
specially his father Suddhodana, professed Bra hm imam. Does 
it follow from this that the Buddha himself remained Hindu 
and Brohmiiiical till the end of his days? 

Asoka w ns a man. a member of Hindu society, an Indian 
Icing, end, above all. a Buddhist. Hi a inscriptions themselves, 
as 1 have sought to show, contain evidences proving his 
Buddhist faith. These evidences may now be summed up as 
follows 

L Asoka went on pilgrimage to Lumbini and wor¬ 
shipped there* because, as he knew, it was the 
village where the Buddha Slkyamuni was delivered. 
A Brahminical Hindu U n^ver known to have 
gone on pilgrimage to Lumbini because it is the 
birthplace of Gautama Buddha. 

2. Asoka undertook a pilgrimage to Nigali-Sdgar on the 
road to Nepal for the consecration of the Stupa 
of the Buddha Karmgamanci enlarged by him five 
years back, 

k If Asoka had been a supporter of the Buddhist sect 
founded by Devadatta, he would have gone to 
the Stupa of a previous Buddha, such as Kona- 
gamiina and avoided going to Lumbini x the birth' 
place of Gautama Sskyamuni, the Buddha whose 
name was e* hypothe&i repugnant to a follower 
of Devadatta, 

4« Asoka bestowed certain cave-dwellings upon the 
Ajivikas. But there ts no evidence to show that 
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he formally eonserated them. In the votive 
inscription* Asoka has referred to the donee 
«mp|y a s Ajivikas, without such honorific prefix 
a* Ehadanta, white in the votive inscriptions of 
Dasaratha. the grandson and successor of Asoka. 
they are invariably honoured with 9Uc h a prefix. 

.Asoka s statement that for a little over two-and-half 
years he remained a opoiafca, and subsequently 
became associated with the Buddhist Satigha is 
dear enough to indicate that he embraced the 
doctrines of Gautama. If it be not taken to imply 
his change of faith in favour of Buddhism, the 
successive periods of time during which he re¬ 
mained a uptiaaha and became associated with the 
Sangha ate rendered unmeaning. 

The First Minor Rode Edict which is an instance of 
DhammosoLKinti greatly emphasises the Buddhist 
cardinal principle of Parahama QT yfpramndfl. 

Asoka in his Rhabru Edict, assures the members of 
the Buddhist Brethren of hU deep and extensive 
faith in the Buddhist Triad, which he could not 
have done if he were not a Buddhist, 

In the same Bhabru Edict, Asolta has been concerned 
to recommend seven texts selected am of tbe 
Buddhist scriptures then known to him fo r the 
constant study and meditation hy the Bhikkhu*. 
Bhikkhunis. Upasakas and Up3sika* of the Buddhist 
community, and that with a view to making the 
Good Fa,(h long endure. If he had been a non- 
Bucdhist, he would not have referred to Buddhism 
as S n t/dftmnma, nor interested himself to make 

11 , B endur f f nd 'Wtoutd to recommend the 
selections made by him out of tin- Buddhist scrip- 
lures for the constant study among (he Buddhists 

A»k. kunuu^l .11 the with of 

" *■' k« -Wd various li„d. 
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of favours to them. If he had tolerated the 
different faiths and impartially protected the law, 
he did so as a wise Indian monarch. 


BUDDHISTS IN EAUJIG 

WE5AK CELEBRATIONS 

Member? of the British Mahabodhi Society joined m a 
Wesak commemoration festival at "Foster House/' Maddey 
road, Ealing, the headquarters of the British Buddhist Mission, 
on Sunday> the eve of the great festival of the Buddhist year. 

Wesak, which observed on the day of the fifth full moon 
□f the year p is to Buddhists something rather more than 
Christmas is to Christians, for it is the anniversary not only of 
the birth of the Lord Buddha, but also of his %i Enlightenment/' 
and his Parmibbana or death on earth. 

)n Buddhist countries it is, like Christmas with Christians, 
a time of great rejoicing, and on that day. even the horse and 
the bullock are allowed to go free," 1 

I he garden and rooms of Foster House were gaily 
decorated with dags and paper hangings, and the proceedings 
on Sunday, which were conducted by the Venerable Anagarika 
Dkarmapala. the head of the British Buddhist Mission, began 
with Malpujawa, The Offering of Flowers, a daily practice 
in Buddhist countries. Headed by the Anagarika, the com¬ 
pany. numbering between fifty *md sixty persons (more than 
half of whom were English) walked in procession to the shrine 
which has recently been erected Ln an upstair room, carrying 
Bowers which they placed before a marble figure of the Buddha, 
by the side of which were lighted candles and Sticks of burning 
incense. Each worshipper as he withdrew after laying his 
offering on the shrine made obeisance to the figure of the 
Buddha, whom they believe atill to be living. 
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Tke Blddhjst Cflfei >—\xq EndianI>. 

Then followed the '"Pansi!" or taking of the Five 
Precepts + :— 

+ T pro in be not to destroy any living thing.'" 

1 promise to abstain from taking that which is not min*/' 

‘ 3 promise to avoid sensual indulgence/ 1 

"[ promise to abstain from False-hood/" f 

"t promise to abstain from intoxicants/' 

Anagarika, in a few sentences, then recounted the history 
and hi cad principles of Buddhism, adding that having realised 
that the English nation had. reached the foremost place among 
the nations of the world in material things, he had found him¬ 
self impelled to bring to England the great truth of this religion 
of love, justice and renunciation. 

The company then returned to a down-stairs room for 
the ceremony of Pirith + or the chanting of Sutlas in Pali. Each 
person in the room sat holding a white cord of four separate 
strands—the PLrith Nula—which bound the company in unity 
while they wished for the whole uni verse the greatest blessings 
enumerated to them in the Suit a chanted by five Ceylonese 
seated in the centre of the room. A second Suita which was 
chanted was that of “The Greatest Wisdom." 

Buddhist Temple for Eaung? 

An interval for tea followed, and then the Anagarika spoke “f 

at length of the outlook of the Buddhists of Ceylon on hb 
mission and of what he hoped to do while in England He 
said that he had just returned from a visit lo his aged mother, 
and while in Ceylon had found an opportunity to tell the 
Buddhists there what he was doing here. The wealthy 
Buddhists did not look upon the venture with favour, but the 
women and poorer Buddhists were enthusiastic about it. He 
was not concerned to make converts, but, imbued with a desire 
to serve humanity, he was anxious to tell the English people 
of the teaching of the Lord Buddha, and. accordingly he had 
decided to spend the last two years of hia life before he 
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renounced the world altogether, teaching the people of this 
country. He hoped to build & Buddhist temple in this country ; 
he had asked the people of Ceylon lor £5,000 lor this purpose, 
to which he promised to add another £5 r 000 which he had 
inherited from his parents. He waj not asking the people of 
this country for monetary support, but he did appeal for a liide 
sympathy and interest. 

The Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala alto spoke at the 
Buddhist festival held at the Essex Hall. Strand * on Monday 
evening, 

Waisakha Celebrations ln India 

This year the Moha Bodlii Society' celebrated the Waisakha 
festival with great eclat at Calcutta, Caya and Benares. The 
programme was improved by continuing the festival for three 
day®* The celebrations at the Sri Dharmarajika Vihara. 
Calcutta, were on a grander scale than Ln previous years. 
The Vihara premises were decorated with numerous Buddhist 
flags, Sowers, lanterns and greenary - At the entrance of the 
Vihlra were hung lanterns illuminated with electric bulbs with 
the inscription '“Happy Wcsak and the artbdc lanterns made 
by the Sinhalese students in Calcutta were one of the chief 
attractions of the decorations. 

The first day's programme consisted of a public meeting 
presided over by the Hon, Mr. justice Man math a Naih 
MukerjL The had! wm packed to suffocation and many were 
soon hanging on to the windows and other places from where 
a glimpse of the hall could he had. There was & distinguished 
gathering among whom the following were noticed :—Dr. E. 
Koester. Vice-Consul for Germany, Dra. D. R, Bhandazkar* 
Kalidas Nag, Bijanraj Chafctcrj&e, B. M. Benia, Bobu Krishna 
Kumar Mltra, Dr. Bhupendranath. Dutta, Messrs. 1C Z. Hin* 
Maung Yin Maung. B. K. Mallik, Der , amar Mwkeiju* 
SachLndra Nath Mookerjee, K. W. B&nerjee„ and C. G, Boae. 

The proceedings of the meeting were begun with the 
admiuisb-fltLDu of Panes Sila by Revd. Dharmaratnaa. After 
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this was over Mr, Bane nee sang the opening song in a melodi¬ 
ous voice. He was followed by Mr. S< C. Mookerj^e with his 
welcome address and the Report on behalf of the Society, 
This will be inserted in full in the next number. After the 
Report was read Mrt. Anadi Dastidar and others sang the song 
specially composed for the occasion by Dr. Tagore. 

Dr. Kocster, who was the first speaker, dealt at length on 
the expansion of Buddhist religion and literature, especially 
of the Mahay ana Buddhism in the Far Eastern countries and the 
west. He also said that he was greatly interested in the 
doctrine of the coming of the future Maitriya Buddha. 

Dr. Bhandarkar in an eloquent speech proved the histori¬ 
city of the Buddha and the rational and positive nature of 
Buddhism. He also referred to the various Asiatic nations 
which were influenced by Buddhism. He further said that if 
Indiana are really proud of India they must be proud of the 
Buddha whose message of universal love brought India into 
relationship with various other Asiatic countries. He then 
gave an instance how the people of Konkan whose policy 
was an "eye for an eye" were subdued by the Buddhist 
missionaries with their exemplary love and devotion to duty. 

Dr, KaSidaa Nag said that Indiana did not deserve to be 
called India’s real sons if they did not pay homage to the 
Buddha in their own homes. l”he appearance of Buddha, he 
said, was a great phenomenon in the history of Asia, His 
doctrines of purity in life and Nirvana arc sources of inspira¬ 
tion to alt. The marvellous monuments of Boro Budur in 
Java and Angkor in Indo-China are awe-inspiring monuments 
of Buddhism. 

Dr. B. M. Barua in his address said that they had united 
to worship Buddha on that day but really they had to come to 
worship hU enlightenment-^* he enlightened mind. They can 
recollect how an Indian Prince left home in the quest of Truth 
and attained Buddhahood when he had acquired a new vision 
of the world- Buddha may he regarded a 9 an enlightened 
mind which expressed a new mode of thinking. The problem 
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wfli what should be the mode of thinking befitting a human 
being. It is here that Buddhism and Brahimnism differ. 
While Brahminism emphasises cm tradition Buddhism deals 
with the evolution of human progress. Buddha never postu¬ 
lated dogmatic truths. In this respect he differs from many 
other teachers. Buddha never even claimed to he the leader 
of the Sangha although one third of the population of the 
world revere him as the great Teacher. It is but meet that 
they had gathered there to hem fch-t message that the Blessed 
One gave 2500 years ago. 

Mr, S. N. Mookcrjee in a long discourse compared 
Buddhism with Hinduism bringing out the similarities of the 
two great systems. 

The president, in bringing the proceedings to a dose t said 
in a few words that he did not come there that day to discuss , 
the various philosophies but to pay homage to Buddha whose 
great religion created a greater India and united the whole of 
Asia. He promulgated the great principles of Ahimsa, 
toleration and sympathy for all- Be they Hindus or Buddhists 
they all had to understand the great ideal that he placed before 
humanity. He finally said that he had received great inspira¬ 
tion by that evening's function, 

After the closing song was sung by Mr. Pramatha Nath Ray 
the proceedings came to a dose. 

The second day being the actual full moon day it was 
spent in religious functions, in the morning worship was 
offered to the sacred relics and at 11 A.M. a Buddhapuja vas 
held. This was Followed by a feast to the Buddhist monta- 
In the evening a regular service was held at the Shrine when 
Bhikkhus recited sacred testa both from Sanskrit and PUL 
Short speeches were also made by Revd. Saranankara. Dr. 
Bhupendra Nath Dutta. Messrs. C C Bose and Kiran Chandra 
Dutt. 

The third day was spent in giving alma to the poor "ind 
distributing fruits to hospital patients. 
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BRAHMAN AND DHAMMA 

By Dft Georce Grimm 

(Confrriaed) 

II. 

tn closer relationship to the concept Brahman stands the 
concept Dharma. Dharina comes from dhar r what one holds 
hy, Thiil:, however, which one holds by lti practical life are 
the norm#, the fours, and iust on that account the original 
meaning of Dharma in the Veda is "Norm* Law*, Order. 1 In 
this its original sense, Dharma is the completion of Brahman : 
Brahman is (he eternal, the supra-mundane* as in prayer, in 
deep meditation, we experience it within ourselves : the 
Dharma however is the order o/ #empora/rft/, it is the world* 
order: *'0 earth and heaven, through the law of Vanina 

(Varunasya dhai-manij) are ye divided, established/" 1 * 

This world-order came into consideration for the Indians, 
above all as moral world-order, i\e,j so far as it rules the 
actions of men, and therewith a* eternal statute ■ “If un¬ 
wittingly we have transgressed thy holy law (tava dharma}, do 
not punish us, O God (Varuna) for this sin. - And so onr 
can understand when in the Atharvavcda 5 mention is made 
of the sacred ""order of Varum" as well aa of the earth which 
is established through the cosmic "order/' 4 as also of the 
sacred K1 orders of sacrifice/ 7 the latter in respect to the fact 
that the cult of sacrifice was adapted as much as possible to 
the current knowledge of the world-order in allegorical inter¬ 
pretation. The like is comprehensible, without Further words 

i Rs*. 6, 70, 1+ 9 

t Rv 7, B9, 5. 

*6, 13d. 1—5. 

*A* r 12, L 17. 

S Av, 7. 5, L 
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when in the Attayeya-Brahman a* it is said of Indra that he fs 
"protector of Brahman, protector of Pharma/* inasmuch ass 
thin simply means; Indra h protector of the—to the Eternal- 
conducting-—prayer, and protector of Ihr order ruling the itiattd. 

This fundamental meaning as moral world-order^ inclusive 
o! action in accord with this r the word Dharma also retained 
subsequently. Thus, in the MahinarSyana-Upanishad 7 it is 
Raid ; *'The Dharma* so they say. Through the Pharma is 
this whole world encompassed- Nothing is more difficult to 
carry on than the Pharma. Therefore they delight in the 
Pharma. The Pharma is the foundation of this whole world, 
ar.d in life, creatures hold to him who observes most zealously 
the Pharma. Through Dharma one wards off the evil. Upon 
the Dharma rests the AIL Therefore they declare Dharma to 
be the highest."' 

With the gradual raising of Brahman to Brahman 
3 v&ijambhu t to absolute world-principle—"It is the highest, 
the concealed, in that the whole world has its neat, the 
entrance-point and exit-point of the world' n —the Dharma 
becomes, an emanation of Brahman m this sense i Verily 
in the beginning this world was Brahman alone. This, since 
[t; was alone, was not unfolded. Itself it created beyond itself 
— fLe.. after it had manifested itsdf (as is also Ret forth in 
the passage) as the god Agni + that is. as the essence of light] 
—*ts a more nobly formed . the Princedom, those who are 
princes among the gods, by name, Indra^ Vanina... — ^There¬ 
fore there is nothing higher than the Princedom.,..He* was 
not yet unfolded : then he created beyond himself as a more 
nobly formed* the Dharma — |lhe moral world-order) . This 
is the Lord of Lords, which h the Pharma- Therefore there 
is nothing higher than the Pharma. Therefore also the weaker 


* a, IX 5. 

7 62 , 6 & 63 , 7 - 
a ViJ. Simfi 3X 6 
*Erh.U P . I. 4, 13 
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in contention against the stronger, sets his hope upon the 
Dhanna—[upon the immanent world-law)—a* upon a kitig- 
Verily. what this Pharma ig, that is reality fsatyam]. There¬ 
fore when one speaks according to reality, then one Bays he 
speaks according to reality ; for these two are one and the 
same/'^ 

Precisely to the exposition of this moral world-order 
grounded in Brahman is devoted a targe part of the Veda, 
alongside of, and m contrast to, the practice of the prayer 
(Brahman) leading to immortality, Le. t to the edema/. This 
contrasting of Pharma as the moral order within the world 
whose observance, precisely on this account also, only leadsi 
upwards to sacred lUor/ds ; and of Brahman as the prayer 
leading to immortality, dun? leading right of the world ; 
is urged with special sharpness in the dSndogya-Upanishad : 
"There are three branches of Pharma ; Sacrifice Study of 
Veda and almsgiving is the first s asceticism is the second ; 
the Brahmin's pupil who lives in the house of his teacher is 
the third, in so far as the same settles down for always in 
the house of his teacher. Al] these bring as reward sacred 
worlds. Whoso, however, \$ established in firahmqri T enters 
into rm mortality . 1 ' 

Therewith it will be understood then, without anything 
Further, that Pharma can signify also “good custom/* 'duty/' 
or ‘The Good," "virtue/' and that there are handed down to 
ub whole Dharmas bistros, he,, books of instruction about 
manners and right behaviour which lay down the special duties 
of the castes and the stages of life. 

Furfchcr, there, is nothing very shocking in the fact that 
the Pharma, a* the all Hembracing concept of the physical, and 
above *U L aUo of the moral, world-order, m the course of 
time, among the populace who were under the influence of 
the Vedas, was hypostatic d into a particular personal divinity. 

m ft » ■ Frequent urage- In I hr VttUnla to reftr io frahmui u nmtrr 

by a pranoun. qf the maaeulinc gender,— v 'he k * and *o (oilh. 
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In the Upanitbads there is to be found a still further 
meaning of which later in the Doctrine of the Buddha 

attained to great significance, Dharma in the proper sense 
in the m odd-order. When idc speak of the world-order wc 
rkinl- thereby, first of all, only of the regulation of the relations 
of the individual things in the world to one another, assuming 
in advance these things themselves aa already given. Accord¬ 
ing to the Veda, however, the world-laws grounded in Brahman, 
which in their inclusive concept yield the world-order, arc not 
mere laws which regulate the relations of things to one 
i «wther but as such already shape these thing* themselves, 
which thus make the tree a tree, the animal an animal. In 
other words: Whatever in any way is actual, is actual only 
on the ground of these laws, and is only actual in so far as 
these laws appear in it. Accordingly, the world-order or the 
Dharma. in the highest sense, is directly identical with 
actuality, as we have already heard emphasised above in the 
sacred Upaniahad : "Verily, wbat this Dharma is. that is the 
actuality,** Certainly the onlv actual is Brahman: As 

actuality (ulyam). whoso thus knows Brahman, concealed in 
the hollow of the heart and in the highest space, he obtains 
all wishes. " lt yea* Brahman is the actuality of actuality : 
"Its secret name is the actuality of actuality Isalyasya 
-sutyam.' F But die Dharma is precisely only this actuality of 
Brahman viewed as the world, inasmuch as in the laws 
shaping and maintaining the world is repealed only the parti¬ 
cular nature of Brahman, at least for him who regards the 
matter rightly, on which very account, for such an one the 
world possesses only just so much actuality according as it 

is Brahman itself. ' r „ , 

If thus however, the Dharma is the actuality a ra man 
itself, viewed as the world-order, then the entire Dharma 
must come into manifestation in every individual thing— 


llTni.lt.-Up. 2. 1. 
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taking this word in its widest thinkable sense—fust as Brahman 
comes into manifestation in every individual thing. Just as 
every individual thing. In so fax as—in the highest sense—it 
is at all actual, is Brahman "He desired: I will be many' 

—..then he created the entire world ; after he had created 
it, he entered U ; as reality he became a// that is in anywise 
present ; for this they call the Reality u —so, precisely on the 
same account, is every individual thing also Dharaia, actuality, 
reality of Brahman.—“He himself is all Dharmaa, from which 
he seems different : who knows this, will represent to himself 
without shrinking how it really is." 1 * With this, accordingly, 
we get this result: Every individual thing in the world is a 
Dharma, a reality : and the totality of these countless indivi¬ 
dual Dharmas is the Dhaima, the Reality, Hence it comes 
about that already in the Veda, of everything in the world it 
can be said that it i a a Dharma. and that m itself, even as a 
means of expression of the eternal Brahman, an eternal 
Dharma* an eternal reality : "Unborn and undying am the 
Dharmas—[the individual realities, the things)—by their 
essence. He is unacquainted with a Charms, who has it 
arise and die/' 15 

But—be it well noted I-—the Dharmas, the individual 
realities, the individual things, are immortal only by their 
essence, in so far, namely, as Brahman is concealed in them, 
thus, as a something purely spiritual. In t hi* sense it is also 
said further on: "As the sun shines through itself, so also 
knowledge without the Dharmas :—all Dharmas are only 
knowledge, unteHable even to the awakened one/* 14 

On the other hand, freed from their relationship to 
Brahman, thus, regarded as indrukluaf k self-existltnl realities— 
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Afid along with this, for him who only sees their ever-changing 
external wrapping-the Dharmas, as pure illusions, are vain 
and transient, are. in so far, mere creations of Maya, which 
bnngs into appearance now this, now that, and Is continually 
passing away, w Qn this very' account, whoever is attached 
to the Dharmas as individual phenomena, himself melts into 
them; "As water, raining down in the mountains, loses its 
way on the elopes, so. whoever Follows the Dharmas indivi¬ 
dually, Joses his way behind them." 11 

According to the Upanisfiads the Dharma is Brahman in 
his act.Lity as the principle shaping and ordering the world 
in contradistinction to Brahman as the primal essence taking 
back into himself the whole world, thus, the avyaktam 
Brahman, the unrevealed Brahman, that is "frae from good 
and evil, free from happening and non-happening, free from 
past and future/'^ Into this u nreoealed Brahman, the fully 
delivered one "goes home” : "To this [world-traffic] I shall 
belong only until l shall be released, thereupon I shafj go 
home." 30 Thus he frees himself also from all that belongs to 
the resoled Brahman, i.e., to Dharma in any sense whatever : 

The Ancient One. the hard to perceive, the mysterious, 
deep-hidden in the hollow (of the heart) (the ifttnin, our real 
/]-whoso by Immersion (Yoga) grasps that m hi, own in Kr . 
most as God, leaves lust and sorrow behind. The mortal 
who perceived and grasped this, he doffed what wa, of the 
Dharma-kind {Dharmiam), grasped the subtle; he will be 
joyous, he indeed possesses what makes joyous."* 1 namely 
that precisely which "Is free from good and evil, free horn 
happening and non-happening, free from past and future." 


U NWutr.-tip.-Up, 
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Such was the content which in India was bound up with 
die conceptions. Brahman and Dharma when the Buddha 
proceeded to clothe in concepts and words the truth he had 
found. As we know, he summed up hit doctrine in the con 
cept Dhamma. the Pali form of Dharma. Therewith, thus 
he marked it out as the doctrine of the uJOrW-order. or of 
nchmJifg as it is in truth— He has known the whole world 
M i{ the same time with the inclusion of the coins- 

quence which result for us from this actuality ; in short, with 
the word Dhamma he characterises his teaching as a teach,a# 
o/ actuality, and at the same time a* eternal km?, which 
"protects him who practises it. 


LEGISLATION FOR BUDDHIST LAW 

The Buddha most probably did not pay any attention to 
the law of the land partaining to Civil rights in matters oF 
marriage, divorce, inheritance etc. Nor. does it appear from 
Buddhistic literature that he particularly aimed at the dis¬ 
integration Of Caste System, although naturally placing con- 
verts on a common platform socially must have resulted in 
some sort of fusion of some castes, as is evident from certain 
non-descript castes which have survived Buddhism. 

I for one, cannot easily understand how on the revival 
of Brahmanism readjustment of castes Was feasible except 
that despite change of creed marriages still continued to be 
confined to castes of parties respectively, somewhat like we 
see to-day in certain sects which are off-shoots of Hinduism. 
If these new sects were to drop their denominations to-day. 
there will be no difficulty in relegating their followers to their 
original hereditary castes. 


211[i?nltAis U2 
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Caste System in th-n country, perhaps for some merit 
of it aught we know, has hitherto baffled the efforts of all 
reformers, ft halt a fascination, which curiously enough has 
appealed to some Indian Christians as well as to many a 
Muhammadan clan both exotic and indigenous. 

It is an Undeniable fact that Hindu Law has maintained 
Caste because it placed restrictions on marriage outride a 
caste. Hindus have not p until recently, revolted against these 
restrictions, a* marriage markets inter se were wide enough 
within each caste. 

It is recently that Hindus have begun to feel that Caste 
System is in the way of their organization as one Hindu 
nation. This need of organization has resulted in their change 
of mentality towards Untouchable” classes ; they arc no 
longer despised, their .status is being improved lest they leave 
Hinduism and embrace another religion. Hindus have 
obtained a legislative enactment whereby inte^caate marriages 
have been declared valid. If inter-ngt* marriages become 
bepuent, it will certamlv be a *rtep in advance in the forma-' 
tion of a Hindu Nation. They arc now willing also to open 
the gates of Hinduism to all who desire to enter its fold. 

Let us remember that what k called Hindu Law is not 
like a modem legislative enactment uniformly applicable to 
al! concerned. It has territorial Schools, it has undergone 
local modifications, it has passed through some stages of 
evolution and it would have received further development but 
for the stagnation caused by Muhammadan rule On the 
advent of British rule, aamr provisions of it were abrogated 
by legislature, Widow marriages were recognised and 

chimge of religion censed to entail forfeiture of inheritance. 

Students of customary Law in vogue in the Punjab and 
some other parts of India, tell us that it is really Hindu Law 
modified by local conditions. Even Muhammadan Agricul¬ 
turists in the Punjab follow customary Law in preference to 
the Shorn. It fs strange that some Bombay Muhammadans 
too follow Hindu Law in matters of inheritance. 
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Students of comparative Jurisprudence, at least some nf 
them, assign the first rank to Mann among the Law givers 
of the world, Thai Hindu Law is a marvel of juristic 
ingenuity will be readily conceded. Thai is why Hindus do 
not feel the necessity of materially altering it though minor 
changes arc called for bv exigencies of times- Indeed it has 
worked successfully for centuries back find Hindus are not 
ronvtnried of the superiority of any other System of Law- 

Nnw, it is well known. that marriage according to Hindu 
Law ig indissoluble, and that inheritance is based on some 
sort of religious fiction Did Buddhism bring about any 
change in these two important matters ? Mv own view is 
that since Buddhism had to deal with a population following 
Hindu Law at a time when Christianity or Islam had not been 
bom, the change of creed did not involve any chnnge in 
Civil rights and as a corollary one may say Caste System was 
not materially undermined. 

When Buddhistic Missionaries went out of India proper, 
it seem'- Lhey carried their notions of Civil right with them. 
In the neighbouring countries they influenced local customs 
to a limited extent, for instance mark Burma where Civil 
rights are regulated by wbat is celled Afunu Jfeyun, which 
b nf course Manu modified. Ceylon too could not remain 
uninfluenced particularly considering that th*- Island had been 
some times ruled by Hindu Kings. Ore cannot, however, say 
how far the local laws and customs in distant countries like 
China, Japan, Central Asia, where Buddhism spread, were 
affected by Indian notions of civil righta. 

Now that Buddhism is seeking in re appear in India, it 
will have to face a variety of religions and their Qvil Laws. 
If successful it will embrace a field much wider than it did 
in its earlier course in thin country. It has to be preached 
not only to Hindu Law foHowing population, hut to certain 
Non-Hindu indigenous caste*. It has also to take in its fold 
Jews, Christians, Muhammadans, Parsis. and others if they 
desire to come in. 
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My suggestion therefore is that legislature should be in¬ 
voked to pass an Act regulating civil right* For Buddhists in 
India, Burma and Ceylon, 

The task of evolving a code of civil rights for Buddhists 
iM not easy. My plan wilJ be somewhat like the following:— 

|fJ i Either Gour s Hindu Code or the smaller book of 
Mulk on the same subject will be best as initial 
bask for a Buddhistic Code. These learned 
author* have formulated Hindu Code with great 
skill ring considerably the labour of a codifier, 

fh) The laws and customs prevalent in Burma, Ceylon, 
Siam, Nepal, Bhutan and some sub-Himalayan 
countries may be consulted and the Hindu Codes 
above referred to may be adopted to the require¬ 
ments of the Buddhistic population of course 
keeping in mind the spirit of Buddhism. 

fc) We may also take into consideration comparative 
laws of the civilized world and borrow from them 
what may appeal to us a? worthy of adoption, 

fn conclusion 1 may state that when any per sou proposes 
to abjure hi a religion in favour of another, he a J way a con¬ 
siders whether, apart from creed the civil rights of the religion 
he wants to substitute, will be acceptable to him. It it 
possible that a creed may be good but the civil rights may 
not be based on justice. It is premature yet to suggest on 
what lines should the proposed Buddhistic Code be framed. 
Sufficient to soy at present that the juster the law regulating 
dvi] rights, the greater the chance of success for a religion. 


Lahore, 22 nd A-fay, 


Sheonarain, 



THROUGH CENTURIES 

IV. 

(A Passing Gumpse of Buddhism in its Progress.) 

The real advantage which truth hap consists in this: when 
ah opinion is true, it may be extinguished once, twice* or many 
times, but in the course of ages there will generally be found 
persons to rediscover iL until some one of its reappearances 
fails on a time when from favourable circumstances it escapes 
persecution until it has made such head as to withstand all 
subsequent attempts to suppress it, {John Stuart Mill: On 
Liberty). 

Shortly after the Mafia Pan Nirvana of the Master, a 
Council of five hundred disciples was held at Rajagriha 
under the patronage of Ajatasatru to treasure up the oral 
teachings of the Master- 

Kaayapa recited the philosophic doctrine, as he had heard 
from the Master's lips. Upali gave out the rules of discipline 
concerning the Sangha, the Order of Brotherhood. Anaiida 
recited the sermons as preached by the Master, The first is 
set forth in the Abhidharnta Pi taka, the second in the Vinaya 
Pitaka, and thr third in the Suita Pttaka, The Pitakas hence¬ 
forth were recited from memory by the Order till they were 
reduced to writing al a later period, 

A century later a Second Council of seven hundred was 
held at Vaisali under Katasokn to suppress heresies. 

Yet a century and a quarter after a Third Council of a 
thousand selected priests was held at Pataliplitra under Asoka 
to purify and codify the Dharma. 

Two centuries more. A Fourth Council of five thousand 
monks and five hundred Arhats met under Kanishka at Kusana 
in Kashmere to have the then existing differences thoroughly 
restated and the theories and practices clearly defined. 
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At the close of the Third Council missionaries went out to 
different comers of the world. From Bcnareg to Afghanistan* 
from Qiina to Japan, the Dharma w*& carried. 

And at the close of the Fourth Council* the Pitabi were 
written in Pali and Sanskrit, Those preserved in Pah called 
the Hinayana prevail from Ceylon to Eastern Archipelago, 
And those in Sanskrit caRed the Mahay ana prevail from Tibet 
to Japan. Buddhism universally prevailed throughout the 
length and breadth of India, though it counts only a few 
millions now. Having lived in India for about three and ten 
centuries, it went out to brmg under its sway the other parts 
of the world. While in India it was the state religion in the 
time of Asoka and Kanishka. 

Asa ha,—than whom there never was a kinder and a wiser 
emperor, did his best to unfurl the banner of Buddhism far 
and wide. Under Buddhism India was at the height of its 
zenith, in literature and architecture, the effects of which can 
be seen even to this day. Asoka w« a worthy, kingly disciple 
of a worthy, kingly master. He was the pioneer among 

emperor* of Civilization. He built hospitals for man and 
beast: dug wells and planted trees along the road j promoted 

female and general education ; had sermons engraven 

upon pillars, caves, and rocks throughout India t and 

for the dissemination of the Dharma sent his son 
Mahinda and his daughter Sangamitta lo Ceylon. King 
he was by nature and by position. He identified his interests 
with those of his subjects, and the subjects looked up to him as 
their friend, guide and philosopher. And who would not 
admire that great and good SRaditya, the emperor of Northern 
India, known to fame by a singular renunciation 7 He was an 
honour to Buddhism. Hqw he relieved himself of all his royal 
treasures, how he sacrificed his royal self to the good of 
humanity* how he exchanged his royal robe for a rag, how 
he cast aajde the honour of the world for a clear conscience 
and a joyous heart, ate all matters of history. He worked and 
loved in the name of the Blessed Master. 
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For about ten centuries Buddhism had teen away from 
India. \ et, as the historian Hunter says : "Even in India 
Buddhism did not altogether die- Many of its best doctrines 
still live in Hinduism — The no bleat survivals of Buddhism 
in India are to be found, however, not among any peculiar 
body, but in the religion of the people j in that principle of 
the brotherhood of man, with the re-assertion of which each 
new revival starts : in the asylum which the great Hindu sect 
of Vaishnavas affords to women who have fallen victims to 
caste rules, to the widow and the outcast i in that gentleness 
and charity to all men, which take the place of a poor-law in 
India, and give a high significance to the halbsatiiical epithet 
of the mild ‘Hindu’. Buddhism was in banishment. Yet* the 
great historian writes : It has won greater triumphs in its * 

exile than it could have ever achieved in the land of its birth. 

It has created a literature and a religion for nearly one-half 
of the human race, and has modified the beliefs of the other 
half. Five hundred millions of men. or forty per cent, of die 
inhabitants of the world still follow the teaching of Buddha. 

Afghanistan, Nepal. Eastern Turkistan. Tibet. Mongolia. 

Manchuria. China, Japan, the Eastern Archipelago, Siam. 

Burma, Ceylon and India, at one time or another marked the 
magnificent circle of its conquests, Its shrines and monasteries 
stretched in a line + from what are now the boundaries of the 
Russian empire, to the islands of the Pacific. During twenty- 
four centuries, Buddhism has encountered and outlived a series 
of rival faiths. At this day it forma with Christianity and Islam, 
one of the three great religions of the world ; and the most 
numerously followed of the three. 

Buddhism is the greatest religion not only in the number 
of its followers t but in the solidarity, the nationality, the 
universality, of its doctrines. Even men of science and thought 
bear testimony to its excellence. To Huxley it was "A system 
which knows no God in the western sense ; which denies a 
Houl to man ; which counts the belief in immortality a blunder 
and the hope of it a sin ; which refuses any efficacy to prayer 
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and sacrifice ; which bids men look to nothing but their own 
efforts for salvation ; which + in its original purity, knew nothing 
of vowg of obedience, abhorred intolerance and never sought 
the aid of the secular arm ; yet spread over a considerable 
tnoisty of the Old World in marvellous rapidity* and is still, 
with whatever ban? admixture of foreign superstitions, the 
dominant creed of a large fraction of mankind. 1 ' To Tyndall, 
a pure h uma n ethics/ To Sir Leslie Stephen* "a stupendous 
fact, Schopenhauer ' was obliged to concede to Buddhism the 
pre-eminence over the rest". To Prof. Rhys-David*, it was "not 
only that the ideal was a noble one, but it was nobly carried 
out ; To Mrs. Frederik Macdonald, Buddhism....stands out as 

the one religion that bids man trust himself r that calls upon 
him to raise himself by his own strength ; to govern and control 
and form himself ; that assures him not only that there is no 
strength outside of himself to help him, but also none that can 
prevail against him, if he conquers and holds the sovereignty 
over himself/' To Dr_ Paul Cams* # A conflict between 
religion and science is impossible in Buddhism/ 1 In fact, aa 
Ma;or'General D. M T Strong puts it. ' Buddhism is so ethically 
sound and incontestably religious in the highest sense, which 
was. moreover, based on a philosophy strikingly in accord with 
the Late*! developments of scientific thought and research...... 

in the distant future every sectarian difference on the domain 
of religion will he laid to rest in the everlasting arms of this 
all-embracing system/' 

The revival of Buddhism in India a lapse of centuries, 
to use the words of Sir William Hunter, “u one of the 
present possibilities of India." The beautiful life and the 
peaceful teaching of Buddha have not only influenced the East, 
but they are also, in the words of Hunter, "beginning to 
exercise a new influence on religious thought in Europe and 
America.*' 

Gas! aside the details of sects + of sectarian teachers and 
of sectarian tenets. For above sects and crec3i is Truth, Let 
us seek it and abide in it Let go ail the stories, the traditions. 
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the mythologies, Jet them go—the phantoms of the air: the 
ghosts of imagination, Seek the beautiful which is the useful 
Let aO that is naught of use he buried deep Ira forgetfulness 
In Buddha we see the grandest personality ever known. And 
in his glorious teachings wc find the greatest consolation, 
inspiration, peace and loy. In the great merges the small- 
Let go the petty gods of petty sects. Buddha never cared For 
sects. Sects in Buddhism are an anomaly bom of ignorance 
and vanity. Setts all the world over ebb and flow—-but the 
Religion of Truth remains a rock amidst the surging billows 
of Time. No sect can be deeper than Truth. No pope can 
be grander than Buddha. 

Buddha never cared for authority. He urged his disciples 
to hold Fast to truth. He formulated certain rules to suit the 
times he lived in. But he foresaw that the garb would change 
with the change of times. But the truth he uttered undergoes 
no change. Let m take up the truth and clothe it according 
to the requirements of the limes. Truth is the Religion of 
Humanity, of Philosophy and of Science. Disputation as to 
the minor, sectarian details are idle and vain. They change 
with the times. They are in themselves of no necessity. There 
is nothing great about them. In fact, the thoughful, following 
in the footsteps of the Master, do quite well without them. 
Take the Master and take the Dharma, and see if they do not 
out-weigh all the philosophies qF the world. The Master U 
the pioneer. And the Dharma is the truth. And what can 
be grander and more glorious than to live, move, and have our 
being in Truth? Beyond Truth, there is naught. 

In some form and to some extent. Buddhism pervades here 
there and everywhere. Some touches of Buddhism can be 
found in every new-fangled treed ; m the pity for the 
oppressed : in the sorrow For the poor : in the enthusiasm for 
a righteous cause ; in the heroic daring and endurance for 
truth and right. Entombed among thick clouds of misconcep¬ 
tion, there shines truth divinely beauteous. Amidst count¬ 
less changes* amidst a thousand rivalries, disputations. 
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and cruelties* truth remain9 serene* Struggling in countless 
ferms T in myriad way*, among various peoples, and through 
different ages,'—have come down to us the teaching of the 
Master* deepening in significance and gorgeous with hope. 
Follow the Blessed One, and you will behold Truth in all her 
majestic grandeur. 

Centuries are gone.—let them go 1 7Tirough almost half 
of the human race.—may be faintly and imperfectly—the 
Doctrine of Buddha speaks truth to the soul, And leL us do 
homage at its shrine. Buddhism* the permanent element in 
the passing details, brightens the brow of sorrow. To hearts 
that have ached and despaired there never has yet been given 
a purer faith and a divine doctrine than which the Apostle of 
Light end Love has delivered some five and twenty centuries 
Ago, And in his utterances which comprise the simple* 
luminous system of a cosmic religion known as Buddhism, freed 
from every wearisome detail of history lost in the mist of 
obscurity science and thought come to find the St beet and 
noblest expression. 


HOW TO BECOME A BUDDHA 

[By A* P. De 2oysa,| 

To be a Buddha is to attain to the highest possible enligh^ 
enment Such an achievement is open to all who are prepared 
to use all effort fat it. When a oerson makes a determination 
to lie a future Buddha, Ke is called a Eodjfu-aaffiua—a candi¬ 
date for Buddhahood, A mere wish or desire to be a Buddha 
is not sufficient unless the determination ig followed by the 
necessary effort. It is a person’s actions that mark him out 
as a would- be -Buddha ; and such actions should be directed 
towards certain definite ends. 

Thus the Path of the Bodhba&thoaa is not a flowery one. 
They have "'to toil upwards while their ‘fellow sufferers' sleep." 
For they have to attain perfection in the ten mighty virtues— 
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The Dasa Pa rami Dhamma, 

Knowledge of those ten virtues will act as a guide for a 
person who strive* to be a future Buddha, and it wifi enable 
us to recognise a Bodhf'Safhtfa if ever we are fortunate enough 
to get the opportunity of coming across a Badhf-Mfhoa in our 
journey through sgmaam—the boundless ocean of suffering. 

The ten virtues referred to are — 

1 . Dana : Generosity and charity even to the extent 

of self-sacrifice,. 

2, See/a : Complete self-control and disciplined conduct 

which leads to mental purity, 

3- Sekk^mma: Perfect altruism that renounce all 

pleasures add comforts for the welfare of other*. 

4, Poona; Acquisition of wisdom which removes ignor¬ 
ance. It is not mere acquisition of knowledge. 

5. Virfya: Courage, effort and perseverance that admit 

of neither failure nor defeat, 

6. Khanfi t Limitless patience so as not to he affected 

by envy, prejudice qr anger. 

7. Sacct*: Truthfulness to the extent of even losing 

one's life rather than be untruthful. 

8. Adhitthnna Strong determination never to abandon 

the virtuous life, but to achieve perfection, 

9 r Mctta: Love and compassion towards nil beings, 
thereby refraining from causing pain or harm to 
any being, 

10. Upakk^a i Perfect peace of mind p which gives that 
equanimity which makes the treatment of friend 
and foe alike, 

If a oerson do not want to be a Buddha or even if he 
do not want to call himself a Buddhist, the practice of the 
above ten virtue* will no doubt mark him out as a man of 
men. as one worthy to be honoured, to be worshipped. 

The British Buddhist. 



THE PATH TO PEACE 


(Thro' Buddhism,} 

How many men whose names are on the lipg of 
millions and in the lines of countless newspapers have not 
already Keen engulfed in oblivion ? How many persons 
whom the kings and dukes courted and admired for their 
wealth and position, for their dignity and reputation, For their 
beauty and learning* have not already disappeared into 
nought? How many persons of social supremacy and pobti 
cal authority, who were in their time the centre of alt wonder 
and power, have not already passed away into nothing? Death 
marks the end of every self-aggrandizement. of every self- 
k tori Scat ion, of every greatness and glory, and of every sorrow 
and shame, What a frail life I—and yet, what a loil h what 
an anxiety # what a rush, what a bitterness and hate ell to 
satisfy the petty longings of a fleeting sdf. Can delusion go 
further? How many ambitious magnates have even preserved 
their namea for a thousand centuries? And what is hundred 
thousand centuries m proportion to Infinite Time? Slowly but 
surely the lar^-e seeming present disappears as a drop in thr 
mighty ocean of Time ! Slowly but surely the great-seeming 
moral disappears as an atom into the vast boundless apace. 
This h the Law, And no hand, however mighty, can change 
it. There remains nought but Truth. There is a reason for 
every sorrow and loy. We make and unmake sorrow and joy. 
Under countless forms and names elements Aggregate and dts- 
i a toffit e^ Where is the individuality about the aggregation ? 
The complete effacement of a morbid, cleaving to a flickering 
self m a Bliss that tongue cannot say nor ears hear. 

Where there is no idea of I and Mine,—there life 
would be strife less, terrorltBs, and painless : there every 
Infatuation and injustice, shall have been doctored into a 
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healthy and useful character j there every insult and injury 
Would either he thoughtfully avoided or bravely borne : there 
would be a brave and loyous indifference to things beyond 
control; there manhood would unflinchingly witness against 
false social maxims - there artificial wants, conventional dis¬ 
tinctions and cruelties would not be manufactured j there greed 
would be a beggar, and content a millionaire: there competi¬ 
tion would be a savage, and co-operation a sage : there power 
would not be an apish vagabond, but a willing and thoughtful 
servant ; there every brand of honour and fame would mean as 
unsubstantial as a puff of smoke j every care and fear shall 
have parsed away, there every shame and ignoring shall have 
been stripped of their poison oils fangs : there would be neither 
plenty nor poverty , neither lyranny nor tears, neither self-seek¬ 
ing rascality nor moral loss : there every vain and villianous 
passion shall have been lulled into repose : there every one 
would see his or her lot in the lot of every other: there thought 
would do the bravest, and corn-age the noblest; there every 
labour would bespeak honour : there Jove and justice would 
answer every wrong and misery ; there men would not be 
money-catching children but sages rich in love and thought: 
there a brave character of noble make and of incorruptible 
sincerity, would be the judge of judges and the lord of lord*, 
and be the symbol and the substance of eveiy human great¬ 
ness - there truth would fearlessly be uttered with the exactitude 
of justice and the solicitude of love; there the undeveloped 
humanity in man shall have been roused into a full and free 
manhood : there every Fate would be welcome and every cir¬ 
cumstance, cheerful or malignant, would inspire strength and 
peace : there a calm, wise mind would stand free and fearless 
amidst the sltuics and terrors of life : and there would reign 
supreme Freedom and Undying Peace. 


HEATHEN AND KAFIR 


The God of the Jews, happy in the Garden of Eden, 
strolling leisurely in the coo) of the evening, the balmy air 
playing gently over him, left prophecy alone. He had to 
call out to Adam to find him. The jews in consequence of 
this defect in the nature of Lheir God, had to have recourse 
to Seers and Prophet* for satisfyiuy the yearnings of the 
heart ; they gathered a plentiful harvest of these mysterious 
men, and depended upon divination and sacrifice* to the diety. 
But how worthless are the seers' tricks, how fall of falsehood ; 
nor is there alter ul\ aught trustworthy in the blaze of sacrifice - 
The human reason and intellect, well cultivated and exercised, 
sees the futility of them all and teaches mankind to use sound 
Judgment and discernment in the conduct of life and in the 
relation to one another. They sacrificed animals at the altar 
of the diety, but did they come to the oblation with a pure 
heart? Their God, like other gods in other religions, required 
animal sacrifice for appeasing himself. There i* no enlighten¬ 
ment tn such acts of sacrifice. One gets the elevation of the 
mind in acts and feelings such a b;> — "C ompositum jus fa&que 
atiimo, sanctusque recessus mends T ct incoctum generoso 
pectus ho nest o h “that is Justice to God and man enshrined 
within the heart, the inner chambers of the soul free from 
pollution; the breast imbued with generous honour". This 
is just what Lord Buddha had preached and enjoined his 
disciples and mankind in general to bear it with them. The 
Hebrew prophets and seers with constant lamentations and 
complainings impressed their peoples with a deep sense of the 
apprehension of danger in ihis world and in the imaginary 
world hereafter. They became timid, sank down through 
fear and were unable to ptopagage their religion among 
various nations around them. They were not a martial race* 
had no armies and not having the sanction of force behind 
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them, could not introduce their religion to the outsiders oi 
to thrust it upon them. Even so the Arabs, the Semetu; in 
blood and mental faculty, who were a warlike race, were left 
untouched by the Jewish religion. All religions, backed by 
the armies, have extended beyond their own frontier, and 
range. The system of Lord Buddha, misnamed religion spread 
abroad by reason of its peculiar rational qualities and moral 
and emotional excellencies. Emotion is a natural factor m 
man’s composition and runs down through all the living 
species in nil the religious of the globe. They called their 
God father, a male person, and why not mother a female 
person? They have not explained the mystery. They were 
afraid to give the world the solution, !t is a superstition, and 
those who reverence it are heathens. 

Jesus, who founded hia religion mostly Upon the old 
testament and the traditions of his race, had the belief in all 
the prophet, who had gone before him. In invoking the name 
of Cod, Jesus adhered to the word father—a masculine being- 
He could not get awny from his country s habit of conceiving 
a masculine god. All human beings are vain and ambitious 
to shine and make a name in the world- Jesus was not without 
such ambition. His faith in bis country's god and angels was 
inexpugnable, and in order to make himself superior to the 
proud prophets of y«e, he brought down from the clouds 
an clement, impenetrable as to its constitution and difficult of 
explanation, and set it on the godhead of hi, race. Some of 
his countrymen, sunk in ignorance and superstition and thru 
minds held in chains by the mac rut able power of the god of 
the prophets, were struck with awe and embraced the mystic, 
uminderstandable essence and began to reverence and worship 
it. Jesus achieved in adding a new superstition to the old 
one. It was a brilliant move on his part ; he would not rest 
contented with the success he gained but take the last and 
highest step and declare himself an intimate portion of his 
country's god and the lodge and arbiter of the living nnd the 
dead- This is the second superstition he introduced a* a new 
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constituent into the godhead. The imagination of his disciples 
took fire und grasped the idea with ardour. Jesus worked 
upon the highly wrought fancy of his disciples with the 
magnificent stroke of consummate art, It was a supreme art 
and perfect of its kind and was conceived by a living artist. 
The ait and the artist are the material things. And those who 
made obeisance to them are superstitious and idolaters and 
axe therefore heathens- "The religion of Jesus was carried from 
people to people, fighting its way with the aid of the armies, 
(Kick Meander's the History of the Christian Church), 

The Jews having discarded Or suppressed the natural 
feeling of the primitive man in regard to the heightened 
sanctity of the woman as the mother and nliTSc of the race, 
and having had little illumination, and imperfect knowledge 
of the constitution and evolution of human nature, looked down 
upon the woman as the origin and source of moral perversion 
in this world and shut her out from the intellectual privilege 
and stripped her nf moral sense. Then understanding was 
vague end reason was in an undeveloped state t their mind 
swayed to and fro 1 hey looked for a stem master and judge 
holding in hi* hand a rod of chastisement and threatening them 
to hr mg it down on their hack* at the slightest deviation from 
the right path. They found such a master and judge in a 
masculine being- Woman is too humane and kindly to use 
such a terrible instrument of punishment or to inspire men with 
fear. In these circumstances, the discovery of a male god was 
natural, Je*iua< reared in the tradition and mode of thought 
of his race, accepted the masculine god of his people and in 
divers ways manifested his antipathy against women. He 
allowed the truth of the existence of a hell and a heaven and 
accommodated his vision to the pictures of these regions. It 
is a material picture and has become an idolum. A mental 
image of any object is an idol And those who fear, reverence 
and worship these phantoms are superstitious and idolatrous. 
Lord fiuddhEi had rejected these delusive notions and warned 
humanity against these false conceptions and admonished it 
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(o exercise its reason, to observe facta in nature and to improve 
itself on ethical basis, h Lord Buddhas system of like 
superstition and uncnlighternnenl ? The European dictionary 
meaning of the word heathen is arbitrary, False and illogical. 
If the Buddhists can ever get an army of their own behind 
them they will write an honest dictionary for the Europeans 
and the Sctnetic races, 

N. Chatteriee, 

[To he continued,} 


CALICUT 

A BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 

Perhaps the first and at present the only Buddhist Temple 
on this coast was formally opened on Monday the 16th May 
1927 in the presence of the Urge number of people of all 
castes and creeds in the Paian Square belonging to Mr, 
C. Krishnan, 8. A., B. L. Editor. "MitavadT and President 
of the local branch of the South India Liberal Federation, 
There is quite a small band of Buddhists in Calicut who have 
organised themselves into a Sangham and Mr. Krishnan is the 
President of this organisation. The temple it a handsome 
httU structure picturesquely situated in the garden of the Paran 
Square. Last Monday a Urge number of citizens of Calicut 
gathered in response to the Invitation of the founder to take 
part in the celebration of the Vaisakh day and to witness the 
installation of a Buddha image in the new temple. The c ere- 
mony was performed by Swami Jina Varrna of Ceylon assisted 
by Mr. Manjeri Rama Jyer, another prominent Buddhist worker 
and well-known Theosophist. It is significant that when this 
ceremony was being performed in Calicut two Sankaracharyw 
of Sringen and Kumbhakonam respectively are sojourning m 
our midst and their orthodox and primitive interpretations of 
Hinduism are creating great discontent among the non- 
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Brahmins particularly thr classes now treated m polluting, in 
this District. A number of Ezhavas fThiyyas] of the Pal ghat 
taluk are said to have been converted to Christianity; within a 
few miles off where thr Kumbhakanam Swamiar is living, At 
Falgkat a Chetti who went to see the Pooja of the 
Kumbha ken am Swamiar was, it seems, beaten by Patters. 
The movement towards Buddhism is really a protest by the 
non-Brahmin classes against caste and priyelege and Mr. C. 
Krishnan j* paper the Mitavadi with a large circulation among 
these classes is doing yeoman service in the work of awaking 
of the masses to a sense of their rights as men. "This charac¬ 
teristic of the Buddhist movement in Malabar was strikingly 
brought out in the speeches of the several speakers on the 
occasion of the Vaisakh celebration which a Brahmin paper 
of Calicut describes as Anti-BtaWi^ical/ , Mr. E, V, 
Ramaswami frJaikkar the well-known non-Brahmin leader of 
Erode and Mr. Ayyappan,, Editor of the Sahodaran and a life 
worker in the crusade against cftflte which ii the most significant 
movement in the public life of Kerala to-day both condemned 
the ultra Brahrmtiical tendencies and doctrines of Hindu ism 
which bdive? that caste is preordained by a maji + s Karma 
and therefore is part of divine scheme which no man can 
question. This scheme may be a comfortable one for the few 
who get the benifit of ii but make slaves of the many whose 
place under it is that of mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water For the castes pampered by Hinduism. Mr, Nalkkar 
vehemently criticised the attitude of the Brahmin politicians 
who condemn the Hindu Religious Endowments Act. He also 
exposed the ways of our Madhadhipatis and Priests in temples 
like Madura, Trichinopoly, SrirangHm, Tityppati, Ratneswaram 
etc. Mr. Ayyappan referred to the many disabilities of caste 
under Hinduism and exhorted the audience to follow the reli¬ 
gion of equality and goodwill among men preached by the 
Lord Buddha. Mr Manjed Ramakrbhua Iyer delivered an 
instructive speech giving evidences of the prevalance of 
Buddhism in ancient Kerala much as the large number of 
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Bu^dKa a rt&tuci found In Travuntort and Cochin. Tnhotts 
lo Lord Buddha were alio paid by an Aiyasaniaji&l workers, 
Swumi Siva Prasad and the Malabar communist K. Vdayudha 
Menon. Mr. Manjeri Ramq Iyer's erudite and beautiful speech 
which brought a pleasant evening to its close was much 
admired by the large audience present- Mr. Rama Iyer is a 
Brahmin, who has undergone much oppression at the hands of 
his community for his liberal social opinions and his fearless con¬ 
demnation of the caste tyrannies of Malabar. His exposition of 
the gentle doctrines of the Buddha was much appreciated even 
hy the orthodox Hindus present- The Punch a Seels wax taken 
by a large number of the guests, the same being administered 
by Swami jdfia Vamsa of Ceylon- Between the speeches 
beautiful Buddhist songs were sung by the little sons of Mr, 
E r K. Ayyakutty, the retired District Judge of Coehin State and 
a prominent Buddhist- A long poem dealing with the teach - 
jngs of the Lord written by Mr. iCoyipiElil Paramcswara Kurup. 
assistant Editor of the Mitavadi was recited on the occasion by 
Mr. Mooliyil ftesavam The proceedings ended with a prayer 
from Jina Vamsa Swami. The opening of the temple and the 
creation of a Buddhist organisation in Malabar have caused a 
mild flutter in the sleepy devotees of Hindu orthodoxy - 


WAY-SIDE JOTTINGS 

By 3. Haldar* 

Educatea Hindus generally and more particularly those 
who are interested in theism may be expected to be familiar 
with the name of Theodore Parker, the eminent American 
theologian and scholar of last century. .Although Parker 
chore the profession of a religious minister, he preferred to 
think for himself ; and T as a result, he left the old theological 
position far behind and built up a higher system of his own 
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under the style of "Spiritual Theism" He was a great 
exponent of Unitarian Christianity, He was a valuable 
contributor to Emerson's Did and he preached resolutely 
against war. slavery and false religion. He rendered great 
service to the negro slaves, in whose cause he even risked his 
life. Such is the man who hag expressed his religious views 
in the following terms : 

] do not believe in the miraculous origin of the Hebrew 
Church, or the Buddhist Church, or the Christian Church j nor 
even Jesus of Nazareth for my master. I feel not at all bound 
to believe what the Church says is true, nor what any writer in 
the Old or New Testament declares true ; and 1 am ready to 
believe that Jesus taught, as 1 think, eternal torment, the 
existence of a devil, and that he himself should ere long come 
back in the clouds of heaven. 1 do not accept these things 
on his authority. 1 try all things by the human faculties ; 
intellectual things by the intellect, moral things by the affections 
and religious things by the soul. Has Cod given us anything 
better than our nature J How can we serve Him and hts 
purposes but by its normal use f 

The trend of modem thought in Christendom is manifesting 
itself in various ways. The heathen may well ask: "WTiy 
do the Christiana bo furiously rage together 7 I' ourteen of 
the Bishop of Birmingham's vicars have defied him by dis¬ 
regarding his instruction "concerning the withdrawal of certain 
Church practices which he holds illegal. Dr. Barnes, the 
Bishop, is religiously much in advance of his time. In the 
words of the Rev. Rosenthal, the Bishop has ventured to 
attack the doctrine of the "Real Presence" in the Communion 
Service by stigmatizing it as magic, fetish-worship and super- 
atition. The late Dr. Rashdall. Dean of Carlisle, by his bold 
pronouncement in Oxford in October 19; I on the Divinity o- 
Jesus and Dean Inge by hi* criticism in the Daily E*pre» of 
November 2. 1925 of the Resurrection and of the Bible miracles 
have laid the ale to the root of traditional Christianity, 
pr. Core, the last Bishop of Oxford, has recently said s "The 
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true orthodoxy of a hundred year* ago has received a succes¬ 
sion of the rudest shack* from the startling and revolutionary 
diicoveries of science.' He admitted that some of the Bible 
would have to go_ # So much, then, for the religion which is 
supposed by many to embody the highest ethical ideal I 

Most people are content to rely without question upon the 
authority of tradition and inherited custom. But, as has been 
held by Fichte, the person who acts on the strength of authority 
acta nece-BEarilv unconaoenlsougly, for he is uncertain. As 
ha rely has expressed it. there is no right faith in believing 
what is true, unless we believe it from conviction of its truth. 
Truth, according to the Rev. J. Cranbrook. is the correspond¬ 
ence of our thoughts with reality. The distinction of right and 
wrong grows up. as W. K r Clifford has said, in the broad 
light of day out of natural causes wherever men live together. 
Dr. George Core has stated in ''The Scientific Basis of 
Morality that the rules of morality are based upon the great 
principles of science because all the phenomena of human 
conduct consist of causes and effects. Mr. Hutton tdls trs, 
however, in his "English, Saints," of the Welsh, that the 
strength of victory came to that eminently Christian nation 
from a passionate attachment to dogmatic religion, The 
Welsh, ht says, did not ie&m to be moral through morality 
but through doctrine." The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
Dr. Foss Weslcoot, ^reaching in St, Paula Cathedral in 
August, 1926. expressed the prevailing Christian view when he 
said that faith w«, the basis of conduct. The Christian nations 
of Europe arc to a great extent what their faith has made them. 
But the universal principle of obligation is to follow that which 
reason dictates as right. Rightly ha* W. S. Lilly said that 
ethics are independent of theological mysteries, A struggle 
between the two opposing principles is to be seen going on 
at the present time m the intellectual circles of the West. In 
Can We Then Believe?" the Rt, Rev. Charles Gore. D, D.. 


* The Spimmwm, !VWh 14. 1926 
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n man of pronounced ectlesiaslical bias + avows that the Idea 

that “the early chapters of Genesis record literal history. 

is now quite untenable. But he takes good tare to keep 
Christianity well apart from ''Intel ledtuaKsm’‘ and he is ready 
to give full value to the mystical element in Christianity and 
to recognize that its ultimate proof lies not in demonstration 
to the intellect but in satisfaction to the needs of the bou|. 
But to cast off the early chapters of Genesis as mythology is 
to discredit the theory of Original Sin and of the story of 
atonement which depends upon it. No reconciliation can be 
effected except through the theory of mystery, Christianity 
execrates reason. "Trust in the Lord with al] thine heart ; 
and learn not unto thine own understanding." [Prov, nip 5). 
Thomas a Kempis states in "The Imitation of Chrbt" ; H Cease 
from an inordinate desire of knowledge, for therein is much 
distraction and deceit.’" Luther denounced Reason as "the 
bride of the devil.” 

To those who entertain confident notions as to the consola¬ 
tions of Faith we would commend the observations of Joseph 
Ernest Renan : 

I have tasted in my childhood and early youth the purest 
joy a of the believer* and 1 say from the bottom of my heart 
that these joys are nothing by comparison with what 1 have 
felt in the pure contemplation of the beautiful and the passio¬ 
nate search after truth. 1 wish to all who have remained 
orthodox the peace in which l live—this great Pacific Ocean— 
without wind or shore* upon which one has no star but 
reason, no compass but one's own heart. 

Professor Chamberlin, retired octogenarian professor of 
Chicago University* told a reporter of the Chicago Tribune Ln 
1925 that he believed that those who looked at things from the 
theological point of view "will have to accept something 
bigger than a God who wm a special patron of the jews. 
They have got to have a God of the world, which is rather 
large and which has been running for millions of years and is 
likely to run millions more. 
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All strict believers have at all times stood by the sole 
authority of the "pure Word of God" Without 'We or 
comment, The motto of the Puritans was : "The Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible." Thu is the attitude 
oi the majority of true believers even at the present day. But 
there are exceptions here and there. The Edinburgh 
Conference Report, vol. iv,. contain* the view of a 
missionary who ^ has boldly said; For a missionary 
to teacili die Bible just a 9 it was taught a hundred 
years ago is oily, in the light of all that has been learned 
about the Bible since. The same volume embodies the 
opinion of another missionary who tiaj said with great 
candour: ”To preach the theory of verbal inspiration and 
Bible w a text-hook of science is to court disaster sooner or 
ater. Christian morality indeed stands on frail foundation*, 
in the course of a discussion in the New Zealand Legislative 
Comic:] on August 13. I9Z6 the Rt. Hon. Sir Rohert Stout 
adduced evidence from many sources as to the excellent 
character of the New Zealand soldiers who served in the 
Great War. After quoting official statistic* and referring to 
h,s own experience as a member of the Prisons Board since 
mi, he said that so far as crime is concerned native-born 
rr ■ a w ?. re mos * Riding. He went on : 

i it be said, _ that the giving of religious education to 
citizens lessen* crime, I ask. Does it ? V^hat evidence is 
there that tbs mol Is there a tittle of evidence that tan be 
given tn that effect} 


CORRESPONDENCE 

QUESTION, 

The Editor, 

"Maha Bodhi." 

Sir. 

I Have read with interest most of the English and Tamil 
Buddhist journals and book* relating to Buddhism. During 
the course of nw study I have found the date and the age 
of Gautama Buddha to vary a under mentioned. 

The "History of India" says Buddha Bom 557 B. C. 
Early Buddhism" says Buddha Bom 560 B. C, 
Encyclopaedia" *aye Buddha Born 600 B. C 

Now which is correct and which is incorrect > And again 
according to the "Manimagali" the principal Tamil book of 
the Tamilian sects and the South India Sakya Buddhist Society 
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-'HUM 

of Kolar Gold Feld Dtoict and the ‘TBmU.en" weeUy P*P« 

tlic of Bu^dh& is 3*4 * J-* 

Now comparing the above numbers will you explain me 
through the medium of this journal which is correct and which 
is incorrect. If so why and how? 

C C- SWAMl. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

BIRTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION IN NOAKHALI. 

To celebrate the birth anniversary of the Lord Buddha, the 
members of the Sabui-Sangha a charming kmchon 

on the 16th May under the Presidency of Mr. k. U Lhunder, 
I.C.S.. District Judge. The oongrepiton squatted on the town 
Hal! lawn under the moonlight of the Baisakhi Purmma. Alter 
the reading of the address of welcome by Babu Chant Lai 
Mukherjee, pleader, Sriman Anil Baneiji read a paper on 
the “Light of Asia." 

After the function was over. Babu Ananda Charan Putta, 
Vakil of Chittagong and Babu Nagendra kumar Gugha Roy. 
muktear, delivered speeches on the teachings of Buddha and 
the President in his address dwelt on some aspects of Buddhist 
Philosophy. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY 

The 123rd annual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was held at Queen's Hall. London. This year 
Mr Baldwin becomes one of the vice-presidents of the society. 
He was to have presided yesterday, but was unable to do so 
awing to Ihe pleasure of other duties., Hib place wai taken 
by Lord Salisbury, 

Lord Salisbury said that the Prime Minister had upon tau 
shoulder, a burden almost heavier than any man could bear. 
The administration of this vast Empire stretched to the farthest 
limits of the tiiobe. but Mr. Baldwin had been able while Prim. 
Minister to add to his political labours speeches upon other 
subjects which had deeply impressed the countiy— speeches on 
scholarship, on art. and on social and political ethics. *hlch 
he (Lord Salisbury) believed had done immense work in raising 
public sentiment and public conviction. 
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Over 10,000,000 Volumes Issued. 

The following items in the report summarize the work of 
the society during the year :— 

Income ... ... ... ... £396.344 

ptpenditure ... ... ... £412.654 

Languages added to the society \g list ... ]4 

Number of languages now included in the list 593 

Number of volumes issued during the year ... 10,126,067 

Deficiency on the year's working ... £16 310 


Waisaka in London. 

That there are more Buddhists in London than it usually 
supposed was shown by the dee of the meeting held in Exeter 
Hall to celebrate the Vaisakh Festival, the anniversary of the 
birth of Buddha. Many nationalities had contributed to this 
gathering of '<00 and most of the Orientals—Indian*, Chinese, 
Jap anese, Siamese and Burmese — had come in their national 
dress, bringing variegated colour to the Strand. There were 
a number of British and other European Buddhists in conven¬ 
tional Westeiii dress. The festival began with readings from 
the sacred books of Buddha, and then there were short ad¬ 
dresses from representatives of the several nationalities All 
the histone religions of the Orient are represented io the 
complex organism of London, but Islam is by far the strongest 
numerically and possesses the largest nurnher of Western 
converts , — Statesman . 


MULAGANDHA KUTHJ VlHARA FUND 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF RECEIPTS. 

Previously acknowledged R s , 43.400-6-4. Collected by 
Ong Koat Kyi Pokokku :—U Ba Kyaw -/8/- - U P 0 The 
5 a U Ba WtUl '/&/- ; U Ba San, -/6/'- ; U Ba’ Mvo -/$/- - 
U Po Aung, -/8/- ; L Po Sin, -/S/- > L Hme /6i. • U Kvui 
MgyW- U PoTan -/fl/- ; Ma HlaMe. -/8>- . Ma Hla Me. 
L J. R. High Scholl, ./B/. : U Po Myin. I/- ; U Too I/- - 

U p U TT, PO ’ n : w 1 u Sh' B vT* Rl School, M- \ 

h Po J a 7 % L' HW Do. i/. ; Ma Daw Vu. Do 

1/-; Saya Tin Do 1/-; U So Min. Do I /fl/. . Mr. Mitra 
Do 2, - ; L Mg Gyi, Do 2/- ■ Saya Hla, Do Rs, 3/- ; U Ba Hla' 

u £■ 3 £ : °p R B T - R Hi«h School. Rs, 3/7: 

L kin Dial, office, Rs. 5/- ; U Ba Thwin, B. T. R. High School. 

* I? *!, F S> ^§/‘ 'V 5a ' v Mating it Daw Mvo, sub- 
registrar, Mandaley. Rs 5/- ; S. N. Barua, E, q . R» 

Maung Maung Hla & khin Hl a . Zcgyowaduu Mandalay.' 
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Rs, 5/- ; collected by Saya Ba Yi :— Mg Bs Them, -/&/■ ! 
Mg Kyank Sein IX standard -/4/- l Mg Htet Myint, -M/- ; 
Mg B=. Shin* -/4/* ; Mg C, -/4/-i Mg Ba Nyera. -/4/- : Mg 
Ba Myaing. -/4/- ; Mg Ba Shin, -/4/- ; Mg Ba Khin. (I) -/4/- i 
Alg Ba KKin |1, -/4/- : M Blew. -/2/- ; Ko Hhrn Sheein, -/2/- S 
Mg Ba 1 ha. -/ 2/-i Mg Ba Yu. -4/-: S. Boon Ui, -/4/- i 
Mg khin Mg Gyi, -/4/- ; Mg That, i Ms Thu. -/4/- i 
Talk. 74/-; Mg Ba Kyi. -/4/- ; Mg Mg Utt ;/4/-; MaUt?E 
Mg Bo -/4/ - ; Ko Bo, -/4/- : Mg Kan Nyun, -/4/- ; Mg Bachit. 
-/2/- ; Mg Noe. -/4/- ; Mg Pwa Chi, -/4/- ; Ko Kjrwet Pho 
Ma Aye Pwa. -/&/- ; Ko Ngwe Baw, -/4/- : Aye Hmi, -/w- S 
Ko Po Aung. -74/- ; Ko Ba U Ma Pwa. -/4/- ; Daw Mai, 
-/I/-: Ko Nyo Ma Pwa On, -/4/- ; Daw Hman, -/6/-; 
Ma Pwa Zad : 1 /- : Ko Po Kin M a Sint. -/I/- : Daw- Lone, 
I/-; Daw Ngwe, -/4/-: Ma Pwa Seint, -fZf- ; Ma Hlaing, 

./4/- ; Ma Nw c & Mp Hlai, -/2/- : Daw Anai. I /- ; Ma Pwa 
Aye, -/4/- ; Ma San Ni, -/4/- : Ma Aye Pin. -/4/- : Daw 
Thit. -/I/- : Daw Hla Dun, -/4/- : Daw May, -/I/- : Daw Kin, 
-/I/- ; Ma Aye. -/I/-; Ma Mya Nay, Jlf- i ; Ma Gyi. -/4/- 5 
Ma Kvin, -/2/- ; Ma Hla, -/4/- ; D w Nyo -/8/- s Daw Y oke 
I/. : Daw Wite. -/12/- ; Mg Hla Gyi -/II/- ; Daw Uy & 
Pvm Tint, -/4/- ; Daw Myit 2/-. Total Rs- 20/-. S, N, 
Barua, Esq,, Rs, 5/- ; Gemhu Sherap lliepa!, Ra. 20/- ; Urjm 
Their, Ks. 10/-; Karmalunda. Re. I/-; S. N. Barua, Esq.. 
Rs, 5/- : Daw Lav C/o. Mrs. U Kyaw Dun, Thaton, Re, I/-. 
Collected by Mg Ba Sdn Mg Ba Sdn, Hcadclerk Township 
office Yamcthitt, Rs. 5/- ; Mg ho Hla 2nd clerk- Do Re. /- > 
Daw Tok, Trader, Yamethin. Rs, 3/4/-, Total Rs, 9/4/-. 
S N Bmua, Elsq. Simla r Rs. 5/-; H. D. R. Pcrera Esq*, 
Carbutala, Meru Po Kennya Colony £1 = Rs. 13/4/-: collected 
by A. Nathaninniar, N, B. Society, Natal :—A, C, renasamiar, 
5s : A. C, Munisamier, I*. : A. Duraisamier. 3s- : A, 
Nathamuniai. 2s. 6d. : C. C. Swaim, 2s. 6d. : A. S. Thambkan. 
2s, 6d. ■ T, M- Chinnagnmiar, Is + ™. - M- RimuantiM, £i. bd- ; 
P. Subnm Subramoniar, 6d. ; A. H, Chimah. 6d, : M. 
Munisamiat, 2s. 6d, ; M. Murugan. 2s. 6d ; K. Qunnappeu. 
2s. 6d. M Muniyen 6d. Tota 30. 6d.: less s for P^tageetc,. 
net Total 2%. 6d, = Ra. 19/9/-, Grand Total Rs. 43.562-^-4. 


WAISAKHA CELEBRATION FUND 

Receipts. 

Hon. Mr. Justice M. N. Mukerji. Calcutta 
Messta. W. E. Baatipn 5c Co,. Colombo ... 

Mrs, Alma Sends, Benares ... 



■i - 4 


20 0 0 
50 0 0 
25 0 0 
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Mr. P. A. Perie*. Marawtl*, Ceylon 

S, C Mookerjee. Bar-atLaw. Calcutta 
** K. T. Wirnalajekharfl t Horana, Ceylon 
Qu&h E Sin. Rangoon ... 

N. D. SiKa J. P. Colombo, Ceylon ... 
Mias K. Anganawala, Kandy, Ceylon ... 

Mr, S, N, Barua. Viceregal Lodge. Simla 
,, jangbif Lama, Subadar Major, Assam 
Mrs. U. Kyaw Dun. Thaton, Burma ... 

Mr, K, Z. Hla, Calcutta 
, e Narcshnalh Mookerjee. Calcutta , r . 

Dr, B. L. Qioudhury. Calcutta 
Mr. K. W. Bannerjcc, Rar-at-Law p Calcutta 
t. M, Abraham De Silva T F. M_ S. ... 
k . P. V R, Maidu T Calcutta 
** T. R. Sitiha. Mnymyo Burma 
+. Deveswar Mookerjee Calcutta 
it Sarajit Banerjee. Calcutta 
«* U. Ba Tin,, Burma 
M, G, N Ray, Judge, Calcutta 
m Sureah Chandra Mookerjec. Calcutta 
D, A. Dharmacharya. Calcutta 
H. Hendricka 
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Expenses. 

Mr. P r L. Narfisy for Madras celebrations M . 
Revd. Chandrnmani Thera For KtiBinira celebrations 
|p K, 5 inns via a fur Sarnath celebrations 
Pandit Panicti Pnwan for Lumbini celebration* "" 
Celebrations at Buddhagaya including train Fare ... 
Celeb rations at Calcutta Flowers, decorations etc. 
Printing charges including Welcome address and 

RefrSw.^ z ;;; ;;; ;;; 

Conveyance, coolies etc. 

Fro it* to Medical College Hospital, Calcutta 
Fodder to C. S. P, C- A, Hospital for animals. Cal. 
Feeding the poor etc. 

Miscellaneous 


IS 4 
20 4 
25 4 
10 0 
38 12 
27 10 

102 4 

67 5 
6 6 
5 12 

5 0 
II 10 

6 5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total Ra. ... 543 12 6 








VALUABLE BOOKS ON BUDDHISM. 

THE BUDDHA'S PATH OF VIRTUE. A metrical translation 
of the Ilhanmiapiidaj by F. L- W.xxlward, M.A. .. 

THE BUDDHIST CATECHLSIl. % H. S, Oicati ... 
BUDDHIST POPULAR LECTURES delivtrtd ia Cevlon. |5v 
Dr. Ann? Besatat ... .. ,, ' ' 

BUDDHIST RULES FOR THE LAITY; a irtmalation of Uit 
_ T ^ Slta^uio-,V 0.-.1 j and Vysiggopajja Suttaa, bv D. J. Snbaainhd 
THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS. Bv tie Bbutkhu SiLm^xa 
THE GREAT TEACHERS. By G, Herbert Whrte. Ondndei 
Die Life Of Bndrfha) ... ... , 

INDIAN TEACHERS OF BUDDHIST UNIVERSITIES, Bv 
PbiLnimiraiiHEli Bom, M, A. Clotli 

LOTUS BLOSSOMS. Bv the Rbikfcbu Silftourn 
MANUAL OF A MYSTIC being a translation ftum iht Pali 
and Mnhalefrc Yotfavarhara 1 * Matinal Bv 

F. h- Woodward 

Tgg EIGHTFOLD PATH. Bv the Bhiklthu Silarara *" 

li!E BOOK OF THE NUlffiftlCAL "SAYINGS, Part 1 Bv 
A. D. jAyunnderc ... 

rH B BOOK OF THE NUMERICAL SAYI.VGS Part LL Bv 
A. P. jayasnndcte ... 

SftggJA SI LA, Tlin FIVE PRECEPTS. By Hit Bhikklm Sil^ra 
PJCTURp OF THE BUDDHIST CKYLOY ANU OTHER 
STORIES Bv F, L. Woodward 

SrsnfJUt.-- 

THE INDIAN BOOKSHOPS 
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T. P. fl. Adyar, Madras 


READ & SUBSCRIBE 

THE VEDIC MAGAZINE 


EDITED BV PROFESSOR RAMA DEVA. 


A high class devoted to Vedic Religion, 

Indian History * Oriental Philosophy and Ecoitdmics. It 
is widely^read by ail intcrestetd. in die resuscitation of 
Ancient Civilization of India and re-juvenadnn of Vedic 
Religion and Pfiilofophy. k ii the cheapest monthly of 
im kind in India and » an ejtccllenr medium for adver¬ 
tisement, 

The Indian Spectator We commend this magazine 
which is being conducted on brood and catholic lines and 
in a spirit of absolute independence and fearless regard 
for truth t to the nodes of all who arc interested not only 
in the Vedic law and literature but m the regeneration of 
the Country " Subscription Rates Ra, 5/- Inland. Foreign 
10 Shillings. Single Copy 8 A*. Get one Sample Copy 
to-day. For advertisements please write to Hie Manager 
Vedic Magazine. Gurudatt Bhavan. Lahore. Panjab. 






BUDDHISM in BURMESE 

If you desire to study Buddhist Religion in 
Burmese read the following monthly magazines 
{devoted exclusively to Buddhism) from Burma—the 
land of Pagodas and Palms. 

“The Ledi Religious Instructor” 

Annual Subs ; Rs. 6/-. 

Add; 32, 53rd Street, Rangoon, Burma. 


“The Pivot of Buddhism” 

Annual Subs: Rs, 6/-, 

Add : Kyuukthwedan Avenue, Mandalay, Burma. 

They contain articles contributed bv various 
Buddhist Burmese Pali Scholars—both clergy and 
laity. 


THE 

BRITISH BUDDHIST 

(Organ of the British Maha Bodhi Society ) 
EDITOR ; 

THE ANAGAR1KA DHARMAPALA 

Annual Subscription 4 shillings. Single copy 3 pence. 
Apply to— 

MANAGER, 

The British Buddhist, 

86, Madeley Road, Ealing 5, London 

CaW* Add,**, : "DHARMAPALA, LONDON" 

SECRETARY, 

Maha Bodhi Society* 

4A, College Square, Calcutta, 

No, 5 has Just arrived* art able to supply alt j 

bacJt number*. 







Oriental Books, Indian and Persian Art, 
Miniature Paintings, MSS., Bronzes, Etc. 

JitSjpecfio/t of our Art Gallery is incited 

LETTER 5 h QN RELIGION AND FOLKLORE 
By the Lalkt 

F. W. HASLUCK, M.A., 

Annotated, by .... 1 

MARGARET M. HASLUCK. B.A., (Canl*b> M.A., lAhdnJ 
With IluitfMions 

Roy 8vo. Clstb. pp, VII. 25S. ,F™ e l2s ' 6d * 

LATE Si CATALOGUE, S*ml e* apptbertt*- 

Bibliotheca Ori entail* : XXV1I1. New »od 5. e0 pd-b^d 
Books a ad Manuscript* in »od on the Arabic and 
Malay Languages. (1851 Nos.) 

LUZAC & CO. 

ORIENTAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 
46, Great Russell Street, London, VF.C. t- 

( OppnJito thr Bri tish Mmaum l __ 

THE INDIAN THINKER 

A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW OF 
Contemporary thought* and events from the 
standpoint of Universal welfare. 

Edited by 

N. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAP. M.A. 

Trivandrum. S. India. 

Annual Subscription; Rupees Three. 

(Payable in Advance.> _ 

-- latest arrival - 

Scenes ruort Tiie Ufi °f Buoom. 

Hrp,jilted bom Ibr fitrnDU. p»in J 1P 8 J by 

KiiCHYU YAM ADA. 

PT..fr*.nr in iLs Imperial Art l.^tUnta. Totiin 

CONTENTS 

Kinff BimWia *l"ljna Buddha. 

The fir* Syr di«:ipl« of Buddha- 
The SUndire* wfco ■burw* Hnddti"- 
Lord Buddhi cnSMiDU 

w Buddhft * vi«LS to 
The (Vi flJikini qu^lnm* 

Ohmtt^U hi the Smash*- ... , 

PmarhiniT th« Dociiine- which t* (Wi n ul> ■ *#, 

^ ~ h 'sarssS: Kr=SK' s i^cv. 
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THE MULAGANDHA KUTI VIHARA 

at SARNATN. BENARES. 


^L ° y Slle ^ 0wn ** Deer Paik * Rishi- 

pagn a . Benares. w the most famous in the history of our 

J*ferSlStt " S reached the ^ Sermon to 

five BhiktJms at this hallowed spot, 2513 years ago 

A thousand years ago the place was sacked by the 

Mahommadans and the Bhikkhus were massacred; For 

UpE^S fc- P ^ WaS m 9 atale °f desolation. 

I^he ^ J°^ S0 °Z? 'fi n ° W gOUlg t0 erCCl 3 Vikara 

at the sacred spot, and building operations will be started 
very soon. Fhe estimated cost of building the Vihara 
M r mta * «*• M.OOO 1W a , e millions u^n 
BudSSt Buddhists m Asia. We desire that id, 

t'TZT BuddU 5 r m r°r ud > ***■*« w ^ 

Our Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity. He left Hk mural 
palaces to save all humanity. Will not ~the Buddhists of 
^n Burma, CeyU Siam. China, Tibet, Chittagong. 
Arakan. Cambodia, Nepal, Korea, Manchuria and 
Sikkhim co-operate with die M. B, S. to erect the shrine 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of 
Honolulu has paid R s . 30,000 to the Vihara Fund! 
How much will you pay? 

Sss fc —»- M » s -- * 


Anagarika Dharmapala, 

General Secretary r 
Maha Bodhi Society, 



THE YOUNG EAST 

A monthly review in English of life and thought in 
the Far East. Indispensable to all those who desire 
correct information and right understanding of the Asiatic 
peoples. 

Contributors to ' The Young East" include some of 
the beat-known Japanese, Climesc and Indian writers, 
thinkers and philosophers. 

Subscription : 4 yen per year (approximately Rs. 6.) 

THE YOUNG EAST PUBLISHING OFFICE. 

Hongo, Tokyo, Japan. 

Cable Address:—"P aHAOESHA/" TOKYO, 

THE 

EASTERN BUDDHIST 

A 

BI-MONTHLY UNSECTARIAN MAGAZINE 

Devoted to the Study of Mahay ana Buddhism 
Published by the Eastern Buddhist Society. Kyoto* Jspan, 


Editor*— 

D*isetz Tejtaro Suzuki. Beatrice Lane Suzuki 

Subscription per v^csr* 1 6-8 l os- free. 

Single Numbers, Post free T 3*4- 

The lk Sinhala Bauddhaya" 


THE CHIEF ORGAN OF THE BUDDHISTS OF CEYLON 

ESTABLISHED IN 1906 - 

Thc Best Medium /or advertnemcni in Cetfhn 

ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Casual Advehtisements. 
For I single inch appearing an I issue 

I . 2 '* sue3 

.. I i. .. ■* ^ ' 


Rs. a. p. 

...2 8 0 

...2 0 0 
... I 8 0 

Rs. A. P. 


For I single inch appearing I nsonih 


per 
insertion. 


3 months 

.. I » -r " £ 

I i* ' year 

Fo ' f “ r,h " p ^ icuW ’ ‘^MANAGER. 

P.O. , Bo* No. 250. Colombo, 
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12 

10 
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CEVLON. 















Remember 


“TIC- 

TAK” 

CLOCKS 

Regd 

The best, the cheapest 
and the most econo¬ 
mical wall Clock. 



Make a note 


“ TIC- 


TAK” 

Regd. 

file German Clock 
with superior mecha¬ 
nism. The only 
decorative household 
wall Clock. 
Guaranteed for 

three years. 


PRICE RUPEES THREE 


Peter Watch Co. P.B. 27. Madras. 


HALF RATE!! 


FREE OFFER!! 




FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 

Original Prices. Half Prices. 

Rs. 7. 



22-ct. Rolled Gold Wrist Watches. 
With guarantee stamp of ten 
years on the dial. Supplied with 
fine Silk strap. Any shape any 
design. 

Write now to save disappointment, 
Sale price Ra. 7 only. 

Swan House, 

P. B. 508 P.T. Madras. 


TRY ONCE. 

Our Reg istered ‘ *C" Time¬ 
piece is given away free to 
every purchaser of our Regd, 
Tara Lever 18*ct. Rolled Gold | 
Pocket Watch Guaranteed 
stamp on the dial for five 
years. The reliable time¬ 
keeper, second to none. 

Price of Tara Lever Pocket 
Watch with "C‘* Regd. 

Time-piece. R&. S, 

Write foe—CAPTAIN WATCH CoJ 
Post Box 265, MADRAS. 
































Lord BljddHa pRucJ-nive the First Sih^jon it Sannveis 
{EmQgc in Lhc 5flmAttb Museum,} 


)** 




THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anagahika H* Dharmapala 

IB! firing# ’HirMn WWR! 

flam TOT*j ^h^h' fwgl nm* j urf^ mm* *nra iwiw 
qfrtwm wm* f*vdkg< qftqi i*wW Hwrfir j 

"Co y** O Bhi^hus, and uJarJer /orfh Jor fhe gafn of the 
many, for the welfare of (he many. in compassion for the world t 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods am f men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkkas, file Docfi-ine glorious^ preach ye a Ufa 
of holiness, perfect: and pure,"—M aHAY ACGA, VinaYA PiTaka, 


Vd. XXXV | AUGUST, ^ *T ^ i H*. B 


A HYMN 

By the Bhohl Shjnkaku. 

Hail to the Buddha r gentle friend and teacher* 
Who for Hib children found the Fight-fold Way, 

Who opened wide the Holy Gate of Wisdptu 
Leading the nations to the radiant day. 

Hail to the Dharaa. hidden treasures giving 
To carth-bo'iixid souls who seek for rest pftd peace. 

Lifting the fallen, comforting the mourner 
Bringing to prisoners a hope pf release, 

Hail to the Sangha, follower* of Buddha 

Who by theh efforts banish pain and strife. 

Who point the way through clouds of doubt and normW 
To man s immortal state of perfect life. 













THE TWOFOLD ASPECTS OF THE DHAHMA 


1 he Dhaxnma of the Tnihagata gam BuMu is 

known under the two names of Ssnimyti Jhamma and Para- 
iTLattha dhamma, The Sammuti dhamma is for the ordinary 
people, and the Parsmartfia for the thinhens. The latter deals 
with the science of the Dhamma, The paramattha dhamma 
deals only with the purely transcendental subject! of the 
skandhas. dhatus, ayatanas, satyas etc, In English these terms 
arr : Physical and psychical aggregates, cosmic elements, seats 
of sense organs, the four truths, the dominating faculties, 
foundations of cosmic interdependent correlations the four 
bases of psychic analysis, the fourfold efforts, the fourfold steps 
to supernormal powers, the sevenfold factors of supercosmic 
enlightenment, the eightfold principles showing the path to the 
infinite wisdom of Nirvana, the fourfold psychic illuminations, 
the fourfold divine Qualities, the twenty four kws of Causality. 

The seven books on the param&jtha are Dhammasanganj. 
Vibhanga, Dhltukatha. Puggakpannatti, Kathavetthu, Yamaha, 
and Patthlna Another name for the paramartha dh amnia is 
Abhidhamma, These seven books deal an pure psychological 
science, and only the pure in mind are able to comprehend the 
subject not the ordinary householder. 

Gods, demons, creators, priests, prophets, speculative be¬ 
liefs. rituals, ceremonies s ascetic habits, saviours, have to be 
abandoned by him who wishes to grapple the transcendental 
science of leading to infinite, unconditioned Nirvana. Desire 
for birth in heavens of the lesser and higher gods must be given 
up, and any kind of hankering for dogmas, egoistic desires, soul 
theories abandoned. 

The five skandhas are related to the 12 nidinas. The 
nidanas are avijja, sankhii ra, v inn ana„ nama-nipa. sally atana + 
phasso r vedanl, temhl, upidana, bhavo h jatl, jara-morana. The 
five skandhaa are Rupn, vedanl, aafml + iankhtra and Vmnana. 
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Avijja is the cause that prevents the mind from enjoying 
bliss. It is the cause that makes the mind to go through suffer¬ 
ing, and by the destruction of this root element* wisdom is 
gained* whereby the mind is able to destroy all sutikharas and 
karma, and enjoy the bliss of the unconditioned Nirvana. 

The heavens of the lesser and the higher gods are held 
in loathsome disgust by the pilgrim who wishes to obtain the 
happiness of Nirvana. The leaser gods of the lower heavens 
rejoice in the things that are foolish to the man who yearns 
after infinite wisdom. The gods are not able to grasp higher 
truths. They enjoy pleasure? of a higher kind than what i* 
found on this earth, they quarrel, they have ambitions, they get 
angry and die. 

The unscientific dogmatic religions ate Judaism* Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam and the lower forms of what is known as 
Hinduism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism arc Aryan religions but 
they are circumscribed by limitation*, of the former by meaii- 
inglesa ascetic mortifications, the latter by nationalism. Only 
the Parsecs can become followers of Zoroastrianism, The 
Semitic religion of the Hebrews is another religion with limita¬ 
tions. Only the Hebrews can accept the dogmas of Moses and 
the Prophets, The other two Semitic religions with thcii 
origins in Arabia are Christianity' and Islam. The dogmas of 
both are unscientifice and therefore irrational, Islam 
in the early days of its prosperity subdued politically 
defenceless races, and yet was foremost in borrowing 
the secular sciences for the advancement of Islam. 
Original Islam had nothing to give to the world from 
the aesthetic standpoint. Architecture* medicine, mathematics 
were loans from the Persians, Egyptians, and Aryan Indians. 
Of the two Semitic religions which arc recognized as universal, 
Christianity is reaping the results of modem scientists. When 
it had power it killed the men of science. To-day it is reaping all 
the advantages of scientific progresa. Material pleasures which 
were known fifty years ago are now the common appanage of 
all. Science made progress in the field of sensuousness, It 
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brought into existence method* which were never thought of 
tiefore, jMftdiant, hygiene h aesthetic arts, sunitation, electri¬ 
city, etc, have brought happiness to every one who can afford 
to pay To-day the conflict ia between poverty and wealth. 
Science is \ti alba nee with wealth, and wealth is m alliance with 
ihe theologians who hold the keys o* heaven, Jesus said that 
the dch man a path to heaven h difficult, bi t to-day the path 
to heaven is made easy to the rich by the theologian taking 
advantage of the achievements of science* Unfortunately 
scientific achievements of to-day are purely on the sensuous 
plane. Love, pity, compassion, mercy have no place to-day in 
the heart of the capitalist who wi}| extend hi* tentacles to make 
the poor his victims. Science is the helpmate of the Capitalist, 
The body in pampered:, the teeth are taken care of, 50 are 
the nails, the skin is scientifically treated to remove the wrinkles 
therefrom, and all kinds of alcoholic drinks and different kinds 
of animal flesh are put in the belly, and sports, amusement# 
isffopd pleasure to the eye and ear, and massage give pleasant 
friction to the skin- The consummation of modern civilization 
is achieved by aerial navjgaton. The latter h*s a great future, 
and the flights of Captain Lingbergh and Mr. Chamberlin with 
his companion Mr, Levine have been made without cigars, 
cigarettes, meal and alcoholic drinks. Perhaps the cloud gods 
are going to help those air nnvrgators who abstain from meat 
and alcohol and other narcotics, European civilization is abnor¬ 
mally destructive to the weaker races, and the time, let us hope, 
will come and that very soon when the destructiveness of the 
European Will disappear. But that is only possible when the 
Semitic temperament which is imtmed in the European, will be 
removed from the mind. This means the adoption of a new 
psychology whose foundation-, ate laid on the rock of Ahimsa. 
Three principles which are helpful to scientific progress are 
emphasised by the Lord of Compassion. the Buddha Gotatna, 
They are abhyapada. ahimsa and nekkhamma. The first 
demands the destruction of haired from the mind, the second 
the spirit of compassionate pity and the third requires the 
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renunciation of destructive abnormal sensuous enjoyments. 
Arc the Europe and prepared to adopt the three principles 
which form the second Limb of the Noble eightfold path- 
Sdenre shouid come to the fescue of the destructive civilization 
of Europe, 

Opium, alcohol, cocaine etc, that destroy the brain cell* 
and the thinking powers of the human being should be stopped 
from being manufactured. They should not be sold to the 
poor by governments who reap large profits through monopolies. 
India that was once the beacon light of Asia, that gave he 
sublimest ethic* for the improvement of the human mind, to¬ 
day is the breeding ground of opium and other abominations. 
To the glory of the American people they have succeeded in 
putting a stop to the manufacture of liquor, and the next thing 
to be done is to teach the young not to touch Liquor not sell 
it to others. The element of humanity in the mind is increased 
by the adoption of the three principal rules of ethical psychology 
which were formulated by the Lord Buddha. 

Every thing has a cause and when the cause is controlled 
there is no Effect- This was the great discovery of the Lord 
Buddha. Man Is a psychic becoming, changing every millionth 
part of a second. The circum-ambulations of the mind are 
phenomenally rapid. Things that had happened and not 
remembered for fifty years rushes forth with electronic rapidity, 
and a series of thoughts are associated therewith. They 
hinder the growth of the purely psychic element, Sense 
organs when active Live in the field of hedonic pleasures. The 
five senses are given hill play, and the mind alone is starved. 
The nourishment that it needs is not given and the mind in 
hunger lives on the crumbs that fall from the table of the 
sensual beast, whose food is anger, hatred, destruc¬ 
tion and sensuality. The tow das* gods of pagan religions. Love 
bloody sacrifices. The blood of millions of cows and goats are 
offered to the god on one day. When the god began to con¬ 
trol the Individual prophet, who was to preach to the ignomnt 
mob, he found difficulty in getting enough blood to satisfy hi* 
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appetite at the beginning. He lamented then that he was not 
given enough blood but with the spread o( the religion, rivers 
of blood poured on the million altars that were hurriedly erected 
for the day. Science came to the help of the butcher, and the 
stockyards of Chicago* .Minneapolis, St, Louis, scientific ally 
built are daily killing millions for human consumption. Religion 
in Asia encourages killihg animals for sacrices and science in 
the west helps the porkpackers to kill millions. Renunciation 
is the foundation whereon the superstructure of righteousness 
is built* and aU meritorious activities are the result of the ele¬ 
ment of renunciation. This is the teaching of scientific psycho¬ 
logical Buddhism, Semitic barbarians with no knowledge of 
science or psychology promulgated the ethics of immorality, and 
uncultured races came under the influence of the ethics of bin- 
barism. 

Man is a psycho-physical compound. Take away his skin, 
bones, nails, hair, flesh, intestines, teeth, heart, etc. what is left T 
except the immaterial psychic portion which continues to find 
their birth in the next life according to the karma that was done 
in the past life. Radiograms are transmitted without wires 
through space, and the receiver receives the message. No 
solid matter was transmitted- The rebirth of the consciousness 
of the dying person L reborn according to the force of his own 
karma. This is a psychic mystery* but known to the adepts 
who have mastered the sacred science of iddhividha-nina* or 
di vy achakhugnana. 

The prophets who had not this divine knowledge could not 
tell anything about the rebirth of the consciousness of the 
human mind. The rebirth idea when told by jerus his own dis¬ 
ciples failed to understand. 



THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY 


The Maha Bodhi Society was organized in May 31 > I89J, 
at die Vidyodaya College, Colombo, under the Presidency of 
the late illustrious Chief Maha Thera, SiimnngaJa Maha Swaim. 
The founder of the Society was the Anagaiika Dharmapala, 
who wag elected General Secretary for life. He transferred 
himself to Calcutta and continued to work with the object of 
rescuing the HaJy Temple at Buddhagya. where 2516 years ago 
the Prince Siddhartha reached the suppreme [Humsnation under 
the shade of the Asvattha Bodhi Tree, and to revive the for¬ 
gotten Religion of the Lord Buddha. With supreme perse¬ 
verance he worked with strenuous energy and succeeded in 
building a beautiful Dhartnasala at Buddhagaya. The Great 
Temple which was ficst built by the great Emperor Asoka 2200 
years ago* went into ruins* and in the fifth century it was 
rebuilt, and when after several centuries it went into ruins, it 
was again restored by an Arakan King, and the last restoration 
was due to the munificence of the King of Burma, who in 1075 
sent an embassy to Buddha Gaya to acquire the managing 
control thereof. He partially succeeded, but his successor 
failed to finish the work nnd Burma was annexed by the Indian 
Government in I6S5. The -Saivite Ascetic Mahant of the 
5'aiviic monastery, being the nearest Zemindar* succeeded in 
getting overlordship of the holy site. It was an act of un¬ 
wisdom on the part of the local authorities in transferring the 
religious rights of the chief Centre of the Buddhist world to 
a heretic who is a declared enemy of the Lord Buddha and Hi* 
Religion, 

The great thing is that the Buddhists are able to live there 
even temporarily because of the Dharmasala that was built by 
die Maha Bodhi Society* 

The next thing that was done by the Maha Bodhi Society 
was to build a small Dhatmasala at the holy site now known 
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ai Samalhp formerly Deer Park* I si pat an a, four miles from the 
cily of Benares. The Archaeological Survey of India ts ei- 
caving the ruins and Wonderful sctilpiurei are being unearthed 
which are removed to the Museum recently huik by the 
Archaeological Department. The Maha Bodhi Society had 
been graciously helped by the Government of the United Pro- 
vine eg and the Archaeological Department r The Buddhists 
feel very grateful to Sir John Marshall, the Director General of 
the Archaeological Survey in India. In 1922, November, Sir 
Hajcourt Butler, laid the foundation stone ot the Vihara that 
wa& to be built at the holy site, and for certain reason* the 
work was stopped in November 1925, and there woe negocla* 
Hons between the Maha Rod hi Society and the Archaeological 
Department which continued for some time, and everything 
has been satisfactorily arranged and tho Society has made 
arrangements tp start work, which it ip hoped will be uninter¬ 
ruptedly continued. When the Vihara is built the Society 
hopes to establish an international College at the holy spot 
for it is there that the Lord pleached His Fm Sermon 2516 
years ago, 

The next great work that Wag done fcy the Society is the 
b mid mg of the beautiful Vihara al Calcutta to enshrine the hob 
Relit of the Lord Buddha, presented to the Maha Bodhi Society 
by the Governor General of India, Lord Or&Wkud in Novem¬ 
ber J92Q, The Vihara was ceremoniously opened by the 
Governor of Bengal, Lord Ronaldahay. 

In Ceylon the Mafia Bad hi Society has started a compUiUi 
Printing Prets and a weekly Sinhalese newspaper Mxydist the 
name "SinhaJa Bauddhaya," which has thr widest circulation 
among the Buddhists who number Ifo million^. The Patron of 
the Society u Mrs. Mary Foster of Honolulu, who had been the 
chief donor, whose unparalleled ^nrroerty had been the means 
of bringing the work of the ,ociety in India and Ceylon into ft 
ancceasful termination, and we hope that she will |j V e long 
foi the happiness and welfare of many thousands The Ana- 
garika Dharnmpala met her at Honolulu in October 1893, and 
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unec 1904 she had been the principal contributor to the many 
philanthropic works started by the Aimgarika Dhamtapala, In 
1914 she presented with s cheque for Rs 60.000 to Found « 
Free Dispensary and Hospital in Colombo, and the Aurika 
presented the building and land wherein the Free Hospital is 
located. Since 1914 daily about 200 patients are treated free, 
and the Dispensary is doing very good work. The Mayor of 
the City visited the Hospital and seeing the good work done 
renamed the Lane calling it ' Foster Lane" in honour of Mrs. 
M*ry Foster. To build the Vihara in Calcutta she donated 
Ra. 64,000 and For the Vihara that the Society is going to build 
at Sareath she gave FL. 30,000. To boy the land at 
Samath the Anagarika’s mother gave the first contribution 
from which he was able to purchase 3 bighas of 
land, and in 1904 the late Rajah of Bhtnga ftava 
“ donation from which the Atiagwika purchased another 
f0 bighas, and thanks to the Government of the United 
Provinces and Sir John Marshall the Society was given a mango 
grove with a few bighas attached thereto close to the Vihara 
land in exchange for the society’s lands acquired by the 
Government, 

In m® Mrs. Mary Foster sent a donation of 50,000 dollars 
to die Anagarika to carry on his work in India, This was con^ 
verted into Permanent F und and with the Interest, received the 
Anagarika had been carrying on educational work in Ceylon. 
Being convinced of the good work that was being done by the 
Aagarika, Mrs. Foster again in (925 sent a donation of 100,000 
dollars, with & covering letter asking him to five in comfort and 
nee the money for the good work that he was doing. This was 
altfo added to the Permanent Fund- In 1925 January the Ana¬ 
garika purchased from this fund a splendid house with 
garden* at Kandy, Ceylon, the beauty sport on eartht 
and converted the house into a Training Stfnifiary and 
called it the Foster Buddhist Seminary to educate 
young novices and train them for Buddhist work. 
The Sodety has also m College in Colombo and several schools 
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under its management. This year work was started at Gaya 
to build another Pharmasala For the me of pilgrttni going to 
Buddha gay a It has also built a Hall called the Foster Hall at 
PcTambur. Madras, for the use of the Dtavidian Buddhist chil¬ 
dren who are given an elementary education. It is managed by 
Mr. Latah mi Narsti, late science professor of Fancheappa'a 
college, Madras. At the ancient holy city of Anuradhapura 
(Ceylon) the society has also a School and a garden of 13 acres 
It haa also a rubber plantation of IQO acres which was planted 
at the expense of Mrs, Foster, which cost Rs. 30,000. The 
income of k is spent for educational work and for the mainten¬ 
ance of the Foster Hospital. The School first started in 1896 
by the Anagarika in Colombo ig now giving free education to 
about 400 poor boy3 and girls, which is known as the Raja- 
ginya school. Over Rs, 10,000 had been expended on four 
Occasions from tb donations received from Mrs, Foster since 

1906. 

The JVlaha I udhi Journal was established in 1892 May 
which is now an its 36th volume. 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF BUDDHIST COUNTRIES 
WESTERN TIBET AND SIAM* 

By Dft. B. FL Qutierjee, Ph D. 

Jt was on 18th June. 3922. that we started from Amritsar 
on our pilgrimage to jVbnae Sarovar and Kailas in western 
Tibet -holy place* sacred alike to Hindus and Buddhist*. Our 
parly consisted of our leader Prof, Kaahy a p r the well-known 
Himalayan explorer, and four members of the staff of the 
Khftlsa College, Amritsar, I being one of them. It w^a at 
Almoia that we had to buy provisions and arrange for hs 
transport and it was From this quiet hill-station that we act 
out on foot on 22nd June. 

Out fint objective * aa Asfeot 95 miles North East of 


*A lm deliv.ttd *1 th. Sri Dh.nnan.ji* Vih.r., C-l™tU. 
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Aimora near the river Kali which serves as the frontier line 
between Nepal and Kumaon. We walked about 12 to 15 
mi leu every day and we used lo dine on the wayside when a 
shady grove or a limpid hill-stream would strike our Fancy. 
The nights we spent either in Forest Rest-house* or in the 
village schools. After Askot we travelled due north along the 
right bank of the Kali—Nepal being at a distance of stone's 
throw from our route. On the way we had to change our 
pack-mules From time to rime and this always meant halting 
for two or three days at inconvenient places. We travelled 
about ninety miles along the river Kali up to its source at the 
foot of the Lipu Lekh pass—where three realms meet : Tibet, 
British India and Nepal. The most difficult part of this route 
is the notorious Nirpani (or waterless) stage, where beside® 
steep ascents and descents, the path at many place® tuns 
over stakes driven into steep crag®. Two people cannot walk 
abreast there and a single false step would mean a fatal fall in 
the thundering waters of the Kali thousands of feet below. 
The most interesting part of this route was from Carbyang 
to the pass where the track meanders through forests of ftr 
with blue coties and, a d after the big trees disappear, through 
wild rose hughe®—which were at that time in full bloom. 

We crossed the Lipu Lekh Pass (16760 ft) early in the 
morning on )9th July (a month after We had left Amritsar). As 
it is the lowest pass in this region it is much frequented by 
rata vans of Bhotiya merchant® and we found the snow trodden 
into a ®emi-morten condition. The face of the country on the 
other ®ide of the Pass* after we had floundered through it. was 
altogether different from anything we had seen in India, In 
front of ua lay the Tibetan plateau with a few hare cliffs here 
and there each of a different colour. The Himalayas were 
behind us extending like a great white wall as far as the eye 
could reach- A Tibetan peered at us through the window of 
a stone hut. We do not know whether he was a sentry or a 
custom® official. As he did not interfere with our movements, 
we moved on rill we reached the banks uF the K a mail River at 
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Taklakot, There we pitched our tents close to a com field 
wheie oals and peas were growing. On the opposite bank of 
die river, on the top of a steep cliff the magnificent 

Taklakot monastery, inhabited by the red Lamas, and at ita 
foot were the headquarters of the chief Tibetan official of 
the locality—the Jong Pong. 

The next morning we visited the great monastery_ We 
found there a rich collection of banners with artistic representa 
tiom of Buddha 4 the Bodhbatvas and of Taxa and other 
female deities, with miniatures of saintly Lamas and demons 
of the Bon cult forming a border round the principal figures of 
each painting. We saw large pictures of the wheel of life 
which a grinning monster holds in his tusks. The bronze 
statuettes, mostly of Nepalese make—I beheve, made a glitter- 
mg spectacle. Hun dd red a of blight brass lamps, with large wicks 
steeped in \ ak s butter* lighted up the whole scene* Piles of 
well polished brass bowels, in which the monks take there 
'Samba' were to be seen In every corner. Prayer wheels of all 
sizes* some quite tiny and others of colossal proportions, were 
every where in evidence. It required the combined efforts of 
two of us to set one prayer wheel revolving which we did to 
the great delight of the stood natured monks. We were shown 
round by a troop of Lamas and novice* who chatted quite light 
heartedly among themselves and smiled at our strange appear¬ 
ance. We looked into the chapel where several Lamas were 
praying. Their imposing robes and dignified bearing, their 
deep sonorous voices, the glittering sacred vessels of all shapes 
and sizes* the tinkling of bells and blowing of horns of the 
mo-it fantastic shapes, lent a weird charm to the ceremony. 

passed through a library where each manuscript was kept 
ill a sepaiate wooden box. We even managed to peep into 
the kitchen of the monastery where mutton was being cooked 
on large fires of caragana branches. Such was our first experi¬ 
ence of a Tibetan shrine. 

On our way back to out tents we paid an official visit 
to the Jong Pong (the representative of the Lbassa authorities 
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in dial locality), [n his reception rooms there were rows 
of burning lamps ;md images of Buddha. He had the 
polished appearance which distinguishes the Lhassa officials 
and monks from the uncouth and barbarous people of Western 
Tibet. He was very courteous to us when he Icamt dial we 
were pilgrim* from Amritsar and he and hb wife offered us 
dried dates and misri- 

The next day we visited a famous temple (10 miles from 
laktakot) to which the Nepali Sanya a is have given the name of 
Khechar Nath, We saw an image of Mahakala, terrific in 
appearance, and then passed on to a big hall with rows of 
images on both side*—-each statue being placed in a separate 
niche. In the centre there was a group of three large stately 
figures, Buddha in the middle with Dhamma and Sangha and 
a host of kneeling Nagae worshipping them. The Hindu 
pilgrim* worship this group as representing Rama, Sila and 
Lakshrrum, 

On our way back we visited a Lama well known in that 
part Hi 3 huge stature and sweet smile, childlike in its simpli¬ 
city. fascinated us at once. On our asking him to say some¬ 
thing which we might remember as a souvenir he said (In 
Tibetan which was interpreted to u*J— The greatest thing in 
this life is Faith. ’ 

On 24th July we started from Taklakot, mounted on 
jhabooa (a crass breed between yak* and cows}, and proceeded 
towards Manas Sarovar, After a dreary journey of a couple of 
days across the bleak steeps of Western Tibet w e reached the 
pV| and kata Pass on the morning of the 26th. From the ridge 
of the Pass we obtained a superb vie*w of the dome-like peak 
of Kailas across the blue waters of the Rakh&S Tal. We skirted 
the southern shore of this lake, the islands of which were 
white with the shells of swans, and, after a stiff ride of several 
hours, reached Manas Sarovar in the afternoon. This wonder¬ 
ful lake, the Anavatapla Hrada o! the Buddhists, it about 
fifty miles in Circumference and its deep transparent Waters 
mirror (at the southern end of the lake) the snow-clad peak* of 
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the M&ndhaU mountain. About 10 milts to the North is the 
sacred Kailas look mg remaj-knbiv like a Shiva man dir of while 
marble. Merchants from Lkassa, tiaveiling to the mart* of 
western Tibet* pass round the holy Lake. ITat ib the reason 
why this fleered region is infested with robbers. Four Btiddhiat 
monasteries, on commanding portions, overlook the great lake 
{which is on an altitude of 15000 ft.). We camped near one 
of them—the Gosul Gumpa visited by the famous traveller 
Sven Hediti* 

On 30th July we began our circuit round the peak of the 
Kailas which Hindu and Buddhist pilgrims alike never Fail to 
perform. We had a fine back view of Kailas from the foot 
of a Buddhist monastery. That night it snowed very heavily 
and the next mosming we had to trudge along snow covered 
tracks to the frozen lake of Gaunkund {on an altitude of 
19,000 ft.) to the North*—east of the great peak. The Tibetans 
have given the name of Tang Rimpoche* to the holy mountain 
and Tibetan Buddhist monks come bom fat and near to pay 
their homage to Kailas. 

Our ordinal programme (to visit Manas Sarover and Kailas) 
was thus achieved, but instead of going bact by the way we 
came—our leader. Prof. Kashy&p. now determined to push on 
further into Western Tibet along the river Sutlej which we 
traced to its source near Hakhaa Tal- We pawed through 
Gyanima, well-known mart where merchants from Lhasa a come 
to exchange their merchandise with Bhotia merchants from 
Britiah India. We had to cross deep gorges of the rivers which 
*h e Tibetan side of the Himalayas (which were now 
to otir south}. Piles of stones on which were engraved the 
sacred formula Oro Maui Padme Hum, served as land-marks. 

On (2th August we reached the D»ba Monastery, We 
saw curious wall paintings at this place among which we 
thought we could distinguish Cancsh and his rat. 1 may say 
something here about the masks which Lamas wear when, 
according to the accounts of the European traveller*, they 
dance the devil’s dance/ In reality the so-called Devil’s 
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Dance is nothing but a mystery play. These mystery plays, 
as in mediaeval Europe, are religious in character. According 
to the Freeh savant M. Bacot these Tibetan plays are based 
on the Jatakas. The Vessantara Jataka is a popular theme 
The actors are the monks themselves. The roles of the 
females are taken generally by lay professionals, Bacot says 
that those who take the part of Brahmans wear dhoties and 
white turbans while those who represent princes wear gorge¬ 
ous Chinese costumes. The dialogue is set to music. A 
person wearing the mask of fl demon sometimes recites the 
story—thus providing a connecting link between the dialogues. 

On 14th August wc had to get down the deep gorge of the 
Sutlej river. The most quaint shapes have been eroded by 
the river from the precipitous hanks. From a short distance 
the river bank looks like a row of chormins—ihe stupa shaped 
graves of the Tibetan saints. Low down in the valley of the 
Sutlej is the celebrated Tholing monastery which is called 
Adi Baadn by the Hindu c-cetics. It consists of three temples 
and a large monastery. It is said that it was originally built 
on the model of the Buddha Gaya temple but that the old 
structure Was destroyed 700 year* ago by the Turks, 

At the entrance of the main shrine wc found the weird 
figures of the four Lolcapaias. In the first room wc saw a very 
large image of the Buddha .eated on a lotus. The expression 
in the face was very sweet and the image was a real work of 
art. In the other rooms we found smaller images, mostly of 
exquisite workmanship, among which we thought we could 
recognise the four faced Brahma and Saraswati with the vina 
m her hand. The mural paintings were also artistic and one 
of them recalled a Brindaban scene. Indeed the most striking 
feature of this temple <was the distinctly Indian type of the 
images and the wall paintings, There was but little of the 
Mongolian element here which meets the eye in the orna¬ 
mental work of the other Tibetan monasteries. To the Hindu 
sanyasis this temple is known a* the Adi Badri. They say that 
Sank aracha ry a ordered the removal of the seat of Badri to the 
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Indian aide of the Himalaya! when he realised the difficulty 
experienced by Indian pilgrims in their attempts to penetrate 
into Western Tibet. 

The Thflling monastery was the scene of a very important 
event in the Tibetan history nine hundred years ago. It was 
here that Atisha (Dipankan* Srijiiina) the great Bengali Buddhist 
monk began his work of reform in Tibet early in the Hlh 
century A.D, In a Tibetan work referred to in the Indian 
pandits in the land of Snow of Sarat 1 handni Da? we are told 
that Alisha, after distinguishing himself at the famous BuddHit 
University of O dan- ripnn went to Sumatra to consult a great 
teacher there on some abstuse point* of Mahayarm Buddhism. 
On his return to Bengal be received several pressing invitations 
from the King of Tibet to visit that country in order to reform 
the corrupt form of Buddhism prevailing there. At last he 
consented and left VikramaEiia foi Nepal, He passed through 
that country and after crossing the Himalayan, reached Manns 
Sarovar where he performed 1 arpana. from the sacred lake 
he Was escorted by Tibetan Generals to I holing where the 
King of Tibet was waiting for him. It was at Tboling that 
Atisha preached the Mahayana doctrine to the poopSe of 
Waafeem Tibet, In short he uhowed the right way to the 
ignorant lamas of Tibet who had become Tantrics, ' H wat* 
Alisha who wag the Guru of Bromtqn—the founder of the first 
grand hierarchy of Tibet. Again it wag through Atisha that 
the Ait of Bengal left a deep impression on the Tibetan art. 
But if Bengal gave a great reformer like Atisha to Tibet, she 
algo gave that country the undesirable element of Tantray-ina. 
The Mahasiddhaj or wizards, Putalt Nagnbqdhi. Mekopa. 
Lmpa* etc. (who arc represented m Tibetan pictures as haunting 
cremation grounds and using corpses for their dadt rites I came 
fiom Bengal. They ioort became popular figures as what they 
taught resembled the Bon cult of Tibet. The trumpets made 
of human thigh bonea and skulls which wc saw In some 
monaatenei;^ are probably used in Tnntric ceremonies which 
were introduced by those wizards, 
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Unfortunately wp could hot see much of the other temples 
and of the monastery H as unluckily one of our parly touched a 
sauted image m one of these shrines ; and afterwards we were 
not allowed to enter any of these places, ft took us two days 
to get out of the gor^c of the Sudej. On 22nd August we were 
once more on an open pUin where herds of k tangs (the wild 
horse of Tibet) were gracing and to the south of which glittered 
Kamel and other giant peaks of the Himalayas. 

On 24th August we entered the Man* Pass, passed through 
helds of snow between mountains of dazzling whiteness and 
pitched our tents in the afternoon at th& foot of a glacier. We 
were hack again in India, The next day f25th August) we were 
at Badrinath and after that we travelled by easy stages along 
the well known pilgrim route to the Ketch war railway station 
which we reached on the 12th September. We had thus 
spent nearly three months on our pilgrimage to Western Tibet. 

(To he continued,) 
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Brethren, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I. In the absence of the General Secretary^ our dear 
leader and brother The VWble Anaganka Dharmapula jn 
Bn gland H it is my proud privilege to be standing under the 
sacred relic of our Lord Buddha and in hia name offering you 
all, individually and collectively, as I seek to do. the Malta 
Bodhi Society s heartiest welcome and fraternal greetings on 
this sacred and solemn occasion. Our welcome is for alL the 
invited guests a * Well as for the non-invited casual visitor. 
Our cordial thanks are due to every one for having taken the 
trouble of coming here to-day for the purpose of celebrating 

9 Rend by Mr 3, C Mookerj*e T Vic^Preddeaf, M. H 

Scicietjr. 
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the Waisakhi Pumima festivities in honour of our Lord Buddha, 
in adoration of hi* sacred memeuy. By doing Him honour 
we are doing honour unto ourselves. 

2. It is not an ordinary occasion. It is the first prelude 
of the introductory Bodhan day of the Waisakhi Puttiima cele¬ 
brations which will be held for three days. To-morrow lh the 
Full Moon day which will be kept by having religious observ¬ 
ances and the next day will he devoted to feeding the poor 
and in alms giving. 

3. Of all the days in the year, these three days of the 
Waisakhi Pumima have been set apart for the adoration of 
mat Lord Buddha who was one of the Greatest of India's 
Saintly sons whose "Aryan religion" or "Sat-Dharma" which 
spreading far and wide now covers umbrella-like a vaat portion 
of Asia and the Islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

4. In those lands Lord Buddha's name Is a passport for 
an Indian to a brotherly greeting. His fat Hung religion has 
made it possible for ua to contemplate the ultimate unification 
of not only the whole of Asi=i in one spiritual bond of brother¬ 
hood but of the whole of the Human race of which a third 
follows his precepts. 

5. Permit me to avail myself of this opportunity and 
telling my awakened countrymen that From every point of 
view namely (a) that of Indiana innate culture, fb) growth into 
one solid united nationality in these davs of virulent democracy 
and female emancipation* (c) of morals, (,d) of our culhvaring 
the science of self help as will lead us to rise upto the natural 
height of out individual manhood and womanhood. Buddhism 
should be regarded by them as an asset worthy oF their cultiva¬ 
tion and active sympathy and co-operation and that their 
apathy in these matters is due to ignorance which should be 
made to disappear; 

6, What the League of Nations working at the proposition 
of preserving Peace in this World from the economic and anti¬ 
war stand points may fail to achieve, may be much more easily 
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accomplished from the alj embracing, human and moral stand 
points through Buddhism. 

11 ^ properly looked a! Buddhism is nothing than a course 

of graduated steps for guiding human beings to a digber loftier 
moral plane of existence than is to be found in the sordid, 
selfish warring world of to-day. 

!t is a remarkable fact that Brahmanism and Buddhism 
ha\e both sprung from Judin s innate home grown culture - 
And a«; every kind of national culture, like a national anno ur r 
should have three attributes uiz r : (I) of preserving us from 

being denationalised |2) that of making us progressive and 
(3) that of maintaining that progress, my own view point h 
that in this Kali Yug*s when we Indiana have become a part of 
the British Empire and arc aspiring to have a dominion status 
For ourselves aided by our own democratic institutions of which 
our hitherto submerged and non-touchablc teeming millions 
must be members, we cannot be blind to the marching events 
of our limes. For us as a nation it would be suicidal if we 
are not responsive to those democratic institutions. It is only 
by putting on, f believe, our Buddhistic Cultural Armour 
socially that we can meet the exigencies of the situation that 
have ansen in India, 

9. Buddhism as I read it is a religion of mental and moral 
science for generating and regulating one's thought currents on 
the basic lines of "AD Good/" J 'All-True/ 1 "All beautiful/ 1 
’‘All love." It insists on no creed or dogma. It advocate* 
that for your own safety in this life and thereafter for your 
own spiritual prosperity you must regulate your thoughts and 
actions on the highest mom! Key as to their purity and lofty 
htimanitanannesa. It lay a down the path way for one's rise 
from Savagery to Sainthood by one's own exertion, self 
-sacrifice and self culture—each one of us being a lamp unto 
ourselves. It teaches us to disregard our preccmejeved ideas of 
our own narrow selves which like frozen kidcs obstruct us 
in our upward spiritual growth. It tells you that you are 
nothing but your own thoughts which arc equivalent to your 
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actions, good or bad as die case may b«. Therefore have 
only good thoughts instead of bad ones. Melt down your 
frozen Idde of self, mingle and lose that self notion in the 
stream of your own good thought currents. Thus atone you 
can be doing Good Karma and the spiritual law of Re birth 
and Reincarnation acting on the material plane will help you 
forward in giving you better births with latger opportunities of 
Service to humanity You are the maker, the master, the 
creator of your own destiny You can be an Indra, a Brahma, 
a Buddha if you strive. 

10, God or no God. it insists that man must he pure in 
his thoughts and actions and compassionate to all sentient 
beings and he must learn to love others more than he loves 
himself. Without these three things all professions of mere 
faith is futile for your spiritual uplife. 

11. My own personal conviction, based on the lofty spirit 
of toleration in Buddhism, is that if a man. be he a Hindu, 
a Christian or a Musalman or of any other religious persuasion. 
In order either to get spiritual consolation or impulse to do the 
right in his thoughts and actions, has to rely on the divinity 
of his childhood's training, whatever that might be. Buddhism 
qua Buddhism, can have no objection. It will smile and say 
"PleaHe yourself as to that but at any price let your thoughts 
be right, let your actions, the outcome of your thoughts, be 
right. Learn you to be selfless.” 

12. From this stand point, my own personal conviction is. 
that the Hindu, the Christian and the Musalman or members 
of any other religion* persunaion may be Buddhists without 
severing themselves from their respective faiths in which they 
might have been brought up. The superb spirit of Toleration 
in Buddhism can have no quarrel with any form of faith 
provided of course bloodshed by slaughtering innocent am mats 
whom we can not bring back to life again is given up, as 
Anger and other sinful acts injurious to one's spiritual growth 
sue given up. 

13, If one attempts to define "The Divinity.” the ultimate 
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Reality, by applying a thousand attributes, he thereby narrows 
down the conception of the Divinity all the same and that 
conception, howsoever broad based, may not be acceptable by 
others. For, we know that every tribe, every nation, every 
religious congregation and every group of human beings ha* 
different notions and ideal as regards ' the Divinity- And in 
all humility ] beg to interpret the ''Silence of Lord Buddha 
on this matter, that He did not wish to link his World Religion, 
(meant for the spiritual uplift of every grade of humanity irre¬ 
spective of caste, colour, religious creed or sex from the meek 
and mild and cultured Aryan Brahman of the Gangetic Valley 
to a tribe of savage Chinese bandits living in the outskirts of 
the Altai Range or the Gobi deserth to any particular concep¬ 
tion of the Divinity with reference to which there may be 
disputes and differences. 

14. Therefore it is that we have in Buddhism processes 
laid down for making the savage, brutish man into a godly 
saint without reference to any God or Divinity at all. ^ our 
measure of spirituality, like the death which will destroy your 
body, you carry within youraelves. 

15. So far 1 have been laying stress oh the Karmabad 
side of Buddhism En which there is a magnificent blending of 
Gyanbad also, 1 need only in this connection mention to you 
the Buddhistic Nidana or the Chain of the Law of Causality 
which dawned upon Lord Buddha under the Bodhi tree simul¬ 
taneously with Hb attainment of Wisdom. He perceived that 
our Avidya or Ignorance 'was the root cause of our sorrow in 
this mundane existence. This Avidya had to be given up 
by the Light of Wisdom. 

16. In Vedanta and Bhagavat Gita we have tlie similar 
doctrine as regards Avidya and that Mufctr, salvation or Nirvana 
is attainable only when Avidya is got rid off- 

17. Both the Gyan tnarga. and Karma marga which are 
blended together in Buddhism are well known pathways to 
salvation according to the Gita which further refers to another 
pathway to salvation and that is the Ghalcti-marga or salvation 
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by faith—a point about which Buddhism as a practical system 
b also silent owing to the fact 1 believe that Buddbn Deb's 
inborn modesty and humility of nature forbade him from claim¬ 
ing any status higher than that of a human being and as He 
often told His disciples that he would show Him the greatest 
regard or Bhakti who would cany out his precepts and further 
that Bhakti, faith, being a matter of the human heart alone 
it was difficult to lay down, I suppose, in a practical and 
reasoned religion like Buddhism, the necessary quality and 
quantity' of faith or Bhnkti as may be considered adequate tor 
achieving rmikti on the part of a Bhakta. 

18. To prevent misconception ! beg to add that in 
Buddhism there is Bhaku to some extent and the word used 
is Saddha jSnuldhi) but Sraddha alone b an Lnsufhfiicient path¬ 
way to Mukti or Nirvana unless combined with Pragna 
(Wisdom)* 

IQ. Be that as it may, My simple point is that inasmuch 
ag the Gila directly supports the Buddhistic system to a very 
large extent and inasmuch as the Hindu l~:ankhya system of 
philosophy may be read and regarded as Explanatory pf the 
Buddhistic system, there is no apprehensive barber between 
the Hindu and the Buddhistic systems. 

20, For the sake of that Greater India beyond the 
Himalayas and beyond the Bay of Bengal, for the sake of 
Central Asia, Siberia. China, japan. Burma. Cambodia, Ceylon, 
java, Siam and for the sake of India's spiritual statu* with 
reference to those countries, let me plead before you that 
Hindu India should heartily support the Buddhistic sptem, 

2L Scholars say that the far Famed ""Sermon on the 
mount," which Christ preached on the mountain top to the 
village people near th*_ waters of the Sea of Galilee, contains 
echoes of Buddhist teaching uttered in the planes of Indira more 
than five hundred years before, “Ye have henrd' said Christ, 
"how it was said by those of old tiriie, ""an Eye for an Eye and 
a tooth for a tooth." But I say unio you Jjovc your enemies, 
do unto them that hate you, pray for them that despitefully 
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use you and peneeide you.’ Here die underlying truth ib 
identical with that of the Buddha sad it is expressed in almost 
identical term*. 

1 have ventured to quote the above passages from the 
lecture of Revd. Mr. C, F. Andrews delivered at the 2470th 
Anniversary of Caslnns Buddha at the Buddha Society. 
Bombay. 

22. 1 have quoted it with the object firstly of showing 
how wide and far reaching the influence of Buddha s teachings 
fiad been. Galilee was a district of Palestine and the whole 
of it was a Roman Province and the Jews were a subject race 
ruled by the Romans with a hundred fold greater harshness 
than we are ruled by the British. But math the spirit of tolera¬ 
tion in Christ’s teaching based on Buddhistic influence. 

23. Wc Hindus and Buddhists are surrounded by mem¬ 
bers of the Christian and Musalman Communities and toward* 
them our attitude should be oa tolerant as preached: by Lord 
Buddha and Christ for the sake of evolving that Greater India 
for which we are striving. Nothing can be achieved by strife 
and quarrel and exchanging blow for blow. Hatred can only 
be quenched by love and not by hatred. 

24. Besides we are convinced, as you are aU convinced, 
that Humanity is at the threshold of an unprecedent ally Great 
and Progressive Era owing to the establishment of democratic 
institutions, advancement in mass education and scientific dis¬ 
coveries likely to efface the old obstacles of time and space by 
aeroplanes and wireless and thu» brinmn* the whole of the vast 
world culture into a focus all over the world 

25. To order to take the fullest advantage of that pro¬ 

gressive era which is dawoinc upon m through our British 
connection to which we must be sirad-fust in loyalty, the 
Hindus. Buddhists. Christians and Muwilmana mus* *t*nd 
shoulder to shoulder like brothers . 

2b. On this 53 rr**d occasion the whole of the Buddhistic 
world is thinking nf Lumbini near Kaoilavastu where the 
Blessed One was bom. of Buddha Gays the Central shim* of 
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Buddhism where He became the Buddha and of Kuihinara 
where after fulfilling 1 His arduous mission in life in teaching and 
preaching from village to village in the Gangetk valley His 
wonderfully moral and humanitarian religion for a period of 
well nigh half a century* He passed away into the spiritual 
realm of Nirvana at the mature age of eighty years surrounded 
by his devoted followers, 

27, If His supreme Renunciation and devoting himself in 
the acquisition of that wisdom which propelled him to prfr 
pound a humanitarian Teligicn, for the up-lift nf man and 
capable of being made world-wide, were deeds of great merit, 
the greatest merit lies in his organising his miBssomiry move¬ 
ment, It thrills me whenever I read ' Go ye O Bhikkhug and 
wander forth for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the 
many, in Compassion for the World, for the good, for the gain, 
for the welfare of Gods and men. Proclaim O Bhikkhus the 
Doctrine Glorious. Preach ye a life of Holiness, perfect and 
Pure- 4 " 1 know of no other religious organisation that Went 
forth to conquer the world with such high thoughts and 
sentiments, 

28, Those stalwart missionaries faithful to the master and 
dauntless in courage, marched forth broad casting his message 
to the four quarters of the Globe. On this day we should not 
forget therm 

29, Thus came the Great Master of Indian birth to be 
honoured and worshipped and along with Him out Great 
mother India was not forgotten. She became and still is the 
holy land for pilgrims from all over the world. No son of hers 
had elevated the motherland to such an extent and pitch as 
He had done. The moat glorious period of Indians History is 
her Buddhistic period and as nations by themselves are made 
it Up necessary for ub vividly to remember and take pride in our 
past national greatness along with that of the high genius and 
transcendental qualities of all our national Heroes and Builders 
of our Great Aryan Nation whirh settled down in India and 
called India its mother. We must venerate them and emulate 
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them So that in th e great task of effecting India's up-lift. 
out own up-lift, we may be even working like the tiniest 
squirrel which helped Sri Ram Chandra in building hm trreat 
Bridge, the Selu at Rameswaram, for rescuing Sita. 

30, Lord Buddha is one of the Greatest of India s heroes, 
one of the Greatest of our Nation builders. One of the Greatest 
Masters and Teachers and up-lifters of humanity He is wor¬ 
shipped as the 9lh Avatar- It is our day of adoring him. Let 
us in all humility offer to his memory the full measure of our 
homage. 

31. Such a dark age had over taken us that Lord Buddha's 
name even had been almost forgotten in his own mother tand- 
Thr small society which working like the tiniest squirrel in 
the Ramayana has helped to revive His blessed memory 
amongst us is "the Maha-Bodhi Society" whose honoured and 
welcome guests you are all this evening. 

On this occasion, at this Public annual gathering of friends 
and sympathiser*, it i* but fitting that some Report of the 
activities of this society should be placed before you. 

32 Wc beg to report that it is well with the Maha Bod hi 
Society It has been reorganised. We are proud to announce 
that the President's seat left vacant on the untimely and lament¬ 
able death of Sit Asutosh Mookerjee has now been worthily 
filled by the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath Mukerji. 
No one feeb more for our people, for our student* than be 
dors No one is more anxious to hide his own high intellectual 
attainment* by a charming self-effacing modesty and humility 
which is unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 1 have had the 
honour of watching his professional rise and elevation on the 
Bench and you may be sure that the highest duty in one's 
life of doing justice between mao and man and between the 
mere man and the High and mighty Crown, could not haw 
been placed In worthier hands, 

33- Under his guidance the Maha Flodhi Soriety will 
endeavour to be more useful to the Student Community of 
Calcutta than it ha* been in the past. Our project is to afford 
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adequate shelter and protection to the homeless foreign 
students who have been increasingly coming to Calcutta for 

purposes of education by building a. Hostel for them in the 
near Future. 

L V1a , ha Bodhi ^ is getting a suit¬ 

able Vrhara buift at Samath very near the famous stupa. 

There at Samalh the Blessed One first preached his first 

awIT 5 ° u k ”°"' ft “ * *“ <" 

35. Another important work in which we are at present 
^ngaged is the building of a small Dharmnsah, neal ^ Rj|i[wfty 
station at aya. It j s hoped that in a few months the Work 
wdt be completed. When it f s finished it will fU pp !y a much 
needed resting place f 0 r Buddhist pilgrims to Buddhagaya. 

36. The Position of the Buddhists with reference to their 
worship rn the Buddha-Gay* temple. it j. to be fCErettpd 

is theG Z T a r 6 r mtA Uc 8hrine al Buddh * 

th ? ; r n V°[ BuddHstic and in that ,hrine 

laiddo^ t dl T gat3 Sh ° U]d hc COnductcd ** *<= lines 
r'H rr m SCf,pturC9 - Th * control of this matter is 

tHe Hmdu Sh ™* M-hant at Gaya. This leads to an 

—-T° n bCK " een BuddhiSt3 ahd *“ Hindu Mohunt 

h ’ sh ™ ] ?. bc pUt an end 10 °» lines of equity and 
justice and fairness to the Buddhists. <*■*¥-& 

37. Our General Secretary the Venerable Anagarika 

Mo ™ *°”? t0 E * ieland «P»cssty to have these Full 

snTll fT i Tt d ° ne ,Wi year Jn L ^n the bub 
and centre of the British Empire. 

mod 3 ! ^r 2 . l ° th f difficl,ltics ^"B citable accom¬ 
pli in many Z^' "rh* An^XZ^'put ^tfieT^^ 

k STSH^SV dT C R 'If qUarttr of London called" EaTnt 

^ fittsriis “ f 
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room as also a Library for the use of those interested in 
Buddhism. 

39. The Anagarika has already started the publication of 
a monthly journal there called Thr British Buddhist. He 
is determined to build a superb Vihara in the heart of London 
and make the ennobling truths of Buddhism reach the ears of 
the British Public. He thoroughly believes that If the virile and 
martial British people, whose virtue* and vices are of the old 
Kshatriya type could be made to taste and appreciate the 
sublime truths of Buddhism, much good will accrue to the world 
in general and to India in pardeadar. in this glorious work 
may he he successful must be the heart's wiah and desire oF 
every Hindu and every Buddhist. 

40. It is submitted for your consideration and that of the 
whole of the Buddhistic world that to make the Anagarika’a 
noble venture in London a materia] success he should be well 
backed with worthy men and money. The Anagarika is now 
past his 62nd year. There should be a band of worthy *elF- 
sacrificing learned men in training under him to go on with the 
work there during the Anagarika* absence A Vihara worthy 
of London and the British Empire with proper Frescoed and 
artistic wall paintings is sure to have worshippers amongst the 
Eastern student community who foregather there for purposes 
of education. To create a spiritual centre for such students 
is also the dearest object of the Anaganka, The want of such 
an institution there, every Indian who has been to London has 
keenly felt- 

41. Turning once more to our Maha Bodhi Society here, 
l beg to draw your attention to our monthly journal “The 
Maha Bodhi." lt*3 annual subscription is Rs. 4/- only. It is 
full of neWs of the Buddhistic world and contain* philosophical 
articles and lectures on Buddhiiitic subjects which all under¬ 
graduates in Calcutta should know. It is quite feasible and 
practical for four students to combine and raise Rs. 4/- a* their 
annual subscription for 12 copies. Its actual printing cost is 
more than 5 annas per copy. Wc sell it at a Joss to suit the 
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Such was the content which in India was bound up "ith 
the conception,. Brahman and Dhamm. »h-n *« Mdh. 
p.oceeded to clothe in concepts end weds the truth he hen 
found. As wc know, he summed up hi, doclnnc m to "'""P 
Dhenimo. the Pol. fonn »< Dh„mn There*.* thus he 
marked it out .. the doctrine of the wotld-order. o, of ec _ 
aa it b in truth— "He has known the whole world as ft « 

„ the .erne time with the ineluwon of <h. e»»eWeno. whtdh 
-eruft for u. From this octuelity. In dtort. w.th the word 

Dhamm. he ch.r.ctcrnm. hie tench,nje » » Lew'" which 
nctuelilv. »"d et the mm. lime .. eternal Lew, whtch 

“Protects him who practises it c p ji e „ t 

He has Wd down bis teaching in the Four LxceUe 

Truths- Their content is » foUows: All that is m uny way 
knowable in me and shout me is. because transient a 

bringing suffering to me, in “accordance with atlUfl 
be regarded thus: This does not belong to me. this am 
, HUl this is not my self ; it », in a word. Armtta, c«eota y 
alien to me, I myself in my essence am. on that very account, 
unknowable : with my power, of «sn,t,ont I ,^ » 
penetretc into my own ultimate h,.,,. To - ut. wdh 

-.t.lh. alien knowahlc eon.t.tuenta ol my pen.on.bly 

I “d »' connection thnW. my .him., that i, tn ,,y. my 
wi ,|;„ g (hem. If *» thirt. Si. -»■«• » T"*"" 4 . ' h ' n 
,11 that i> hnowehle it. me. ,U that fa Aaatt. m me. „ d„- 
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solved. That ts the objective actuality, which every unbiased, 
thus quite and unprejudiced, blinking mind can recognise and 
in his own person experience for himself. if he draws the 
consequences that follow from (hit teaching of actuality, follows 
the eternal law which this yields, to annihilate the thirst, the 
willing, now alio in actual fact, by following the Excellent 
Eightfold Path. 

With this content of the Buddha-dhamma, its relation¬ 
ship to the Brahman of the Veda is at the same time fixed. 
First of all it is obvious that there Is absolutely no 
m it for any kind of speculation as to the essence of this 
Brahman. For how should one be able to press forward to 
the essence of the primordial source of aW being when one 
cannot even press on to one's own real essence? If my know¬ 
ledge must call a halt before I have even become clear to my¬ 
self only about my own depths, haw should it have the power 
to advance to the common root of all being? And how should 
it ever be able to go so far as to say- “1 myself «n the root 
of ail being?’ And thus especially the equation. Atman 
Brahman, of the Upanjshads, is proven to be the product of 
an extravagant reflexion, nay. of a transcendental speculation, 
no longer borne out by the perception. 

Jf thus the Buddha smashed the foundation of the powerful 
structure doctrine of the Upanishads as the science of the 
Absolute tj be sure, only an elementary science; "Three 
remain unmoved in the concealed : the fourth part is what 
m cn speak" 1 * naturally also the Veda no longer passed with 
him for the holy knowledge about this Absolute, and the 
Brahmin caste no longer came into consideration as the most 
excellent embodiment of this Absolute, also for him the 
P rah mac any a. the Brahman-conduct, could no longer be the 
way to the generation of the knowledge of our identify with 
the Absolute. 

On the other hand, his Dhamma coincided with the 
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original content of the concept Brahman Hie Buddha also 
pressed forward on the way of prayer, in its purified form, 
namely holy meditation which filled up big whole life (Brahma’ 
cariya) to that 'marvellous thing ' in us which releases such 
nupramundane peace, such inward blessedness, and presents 
itself as so unchangeable, that the seer of the Veda was over- 
ertne by the feeling of having entered into ihi- realm of the 
Eternal, of the Agnf&a*, the Free from sickness, the Deathless. 
For him aJso, on this account, the revelation of this "marvel¬ 
lous thing” was the voice of holy meditation, and therewith, 
holy speech. Brahman-speech, and the knowledge of this 
"marvellous thing'' was the knowledge of this holy medita¬ 
tion, and therewith, holy knowledge, Brcrhrnqn-i-noLo/eiJ^e. 
His Dhamma thus does not stand in opposition to the original 
content of the Brahman concept much rather did it bring 
its fulfilment. First of all he showed that "the marvellous 
thing' is even much more sublime than it presented itself to 
those seers. They alL had beheld it not yet pure, not yet 
hare, but always (Still in a wrapping. This wrapping was. as 
we have seen, for one a dark bottomless abyss* for another, 
on the contrary* an ocean of light, for a third the essence of 
life, for a fourth endless spate, for cithers again, intuitive 
mentation, and finally for the highest, pure objectless menta^ 
lion. All these wrappings the Buddha pulled off "the marvel¬ 
lous thing," in that he made it canrprehcriFriblc that, a fnsm 
could [enve ail these wrapping* behind him and enr^r a -iEat- 
whfe-h U absolutely undetermined and thereby in truth raised 
above nil that is transient an[3 so is actually deathless : ” This 

is the Peaceful, this is the Sublime, the ceasing of alt the 
organic — Jalso the mental J—proceases, the breaking oneself 
loose- from alt attributes (lipadi) Nirvana." This Nirvana alone 
hs ""the marvellous thing ' in all its purity, this Nirvana which 
is so raised above all concepts that for uh it is only giaipabte 
a >5 the quiet enternity. 

If thus to the Buddha was first unveiled "the highest goal 
of the life of holy meditation/'—an utt^ mm brahmariyn 
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pariyosatiam—only his Eye el lent Eightfold iiIbo present*! 

itselT Fi= that which, really lead-- to the highest goal, or, in 
othftr words, as the genuine BrahmaenriyA, as the genuine 
living in holy meditation. 

Accordingly the Buddha without further words, could alto 
incorporate the Brahman-concept in its criffinol sense into 
his system of doctrine, and could do this, all the more in Ant, 
for the r^st, he had so built up this system that in -t the errors 
which .1 later time had introduced into the Brahman-concept, 
by his Anatta and Nirvana-doctrine are distinctly rejected, and 
in that he again and again declare* that neither with the / in 
ilsttlf, thus, with the Atman, nor yet with the world in itself, 
that is, with Brahman in the sense of the Absolute, as absolutely 
transcendent quantities, would he occupy himself more closely 
The taking up of this Brahman "Concept into his system of 
doctrine, recommended itself to the Buddha on two grounds : 
First of all, this thereby become much more familiar-sounding 
to his contemporaries brought up in Vedic views, and thereby 
niso much more easily accessible The second ground wa; 
as follows: As already set forth, until the advent of the Buddha 
in India one understood by the word DWmn only the physical 
and moral order mfffffn the world Whoever wished to turn 
back out of the world and into the un^eyenfeJ Brahman, fust 
on that account he grew out of. and beyond the Pharma and 
had to grow into the counterpart of the Dharma. namely, into 
Brahman in his Interpretation as prayer, meditation, life of 
continuous meditation, as the special path to the unrevealed 
Brahman. The Buddhn-dharma, however, by its whole nature, 
is the doctrine that makes us alien to the world, and just on 
that account is itself further (he injunction to grow a Way out 
and beyond the world. It thus contains the Dharma and the 
Brahman in one all-embracing concept.—the Brahman to be 
here taken in the established original sense of the word. And 
m order that no obscurity might arise among his Vedic con¬ 
temporaries a* to this ambit of his Phamm*. he found himself 
impelled every time when he specially set forth his Dhafnma 
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ns injunction expressly to emphasise that tins also included 
along with it the complementary portion of the Vedic D harm a, 
namely the Brahmen, the Brr-hm ~-n-conduct: "He makes 
known the Dhamma, the happy in Its origin* happy in its 
progress, n*ppy in its consummation, Fuji of meaning and full 
of care as to external form^ he zets forth the perfect and com¬ 
plete pure conduct in holy meditation^ Brahmacariya. 

I or tbie express constant ion tha* his Dhammn also compre¬ 
hended within itself the BraliTr.Ein. there existed for the Buddha 
all the more occasion, in that his excellent path in essence ls 
not mercii/ meditation in the ordinary sense, but much more. 
Meditation is purified prayer : one h in the mood of prayer. 
Thus on<- does not think and reflect soberly, thus* for example, 
does not practise any kind of reflection upon the impurity and 
transiency of the constituent parts of our body ; hut, in 
loosing oneself from the externa] world, one is completely 
absorbed in a devotional frame of mind. The Buddha-way, 
however, in its main feature, is just the way of sober reflection : 
one need only think, for example, of the concentration on 
corpses ! 

That for the Buddha. Brahmen really only came under 
consideration as prayer, as holy meditation, os the antithesis, 
also as the counterpart, also as the completion, of the sober 
reflection particularly taught by him, is confirmed for us in 
the Canon itself in a manner that admits of no doubt what¬ 
ever. ] he Canon in fact gives us the authentic interpretation 
of Brahman In the description of the four Brahmamsittfes, 
rhu-, or the Four stages of meditation fBr&iuim—vihara), which 
one hajs to awaken (Brahmaviharabhivina) : 

This mind overflowing with Loving kindness, he abide*, 
vaying Forth Loving kindness towards one quarter of space, 
then towards the second, then towards the third, then towards 
the fourth, and above and below\thu* all around Everywhere, 
into all places the wide world over, his mind overflowing 
with Loving kindness, streams forth ample, expanded, limitless, 
free from enmity, free from ill-will* 
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"This mind overflowing with compassion—with joy—with 
Equanimity* he abides varying Forth compassion—Joy— 
Equanimity towards one quarter of space, then towards the 
second* then towards the third, then towards the fourth, and 
above and below ;. thus, all around. Everywhere* into all 
places the wide world over, his mind overflowing with com¬ 
passion— with Joy—with Equanimity, streams forth ample, 
expanded, limtop. Free from enmity and ill-will," 

Is not that the language of prayer, the mood of meditation* 
and Indeed* especially of that meditation which. according fo 
die Buddha, one ought to practise ? 

Meditation means quiet devotion. There is also a worldly 
meditation. One listen* meditatively to beautiful music ; loses 
oneself* FuM of meditation, in the viewing of a work of art ; 
reads in quiet meditation a book about the life of a great man. 
On the other hand, one calls that meditation which in directed 
towards the eternal beyond the world or is born of the contem¬ 
plation of the same, hofy meditation, as. precisely on this 
account, we have had occasion already to make frequent 
use of this word. Holy is precisely the specific expression 
for this supra-mundane Eternal, and for everything that in 
truth ha* to do With |L Just because of this, one can also 
render the word Brahman, in the original signification which it 
had with the Buddha also, all the way through* by ""holy/* 
As Brahman by itself alone means "holy meditation/" or "the 
holy marvellous thing 1 * or briefly* "‘the holy/'— + ‘the marvellous 
thing' 1 is just the # 'thc holy/"—so Brahmacadya is the holy 
conduct, and the Brahmavih^ra are die holy states. 

The signification of Brahmen here expounded leaps to the 
eye also in all the other passages of the Pali Canon in which 
it occurs- Instead of the expression : "The Buddha sets 

rolling the Wheel of the Dhamnia—(thus, his doctrine) 1 ' 
(Dhammacakkam pavatteti). one also finds Brahmaeakkam 
pavatteri" : he seta rolling the Brahman-wheel—he gets roiling 
the holy wheel, the wheel pf holy meditation that leads to 
the Holy, Brahma-path (Brahma pa lha) is the b(j|^ path leading 
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to the Holy, namely, to the "marvellous thing/’ Nirvana, 
When in the Majjhiroa Nikiya 1.412, and elsewhere it is 
frequently said, Not tormenting himself, not tormenting Others, 
already in this lifetime no longer hungry, extinguished, come 
to coolness, feeling himself well, he dwells Uiith *el/ that ha* 
become Brahman" fBrohmahhute.ia attars), this simply means: 
‘He dwells with self that has become holy, or, become 
meditation, 

In the Samyutta Kiklya V. i* Ananda addiesHc* this que*- 
tion to the Buddha: “Is it possiUe, Sublime One, in out 
system of doctrine to proclaim a Brahman-vcWle (Brahma- 
yina)?"—"That is quite possible. A nan da," replies the ^ubame 
Or ie 'Tor this our Excellent BghtFold Path the name is this : 
Brahman-vehicle or else Dhamma- vehicle (Dhammayatial or 
else Highest Victory in the Eight And the Buddha then 
proceeds to expound the Excellent Eightfold Path. Here also 
he thus indicates this hi a esc client Path as the nght vehicle for 
the realisation of holy meditation leading to the Holy—to 
Nirvana-^nd precisely therewith also to the realisation of his 
Dhamma. his Doctrine itself, calk it briefly, the holy vehicle. 
And when then the passage ends with the shloka : Whose 

defence k non-illwilh mercifulness and seclusion, whose armour 
fs patience, he attains to perfect security, This is that which 
is appropriate m reality to the /, the incomparable Brahma- 
vehicle. The wise pass out of the world, they win in truth 
the victory," this also is a brilliant proof of that which it lies 
upon our / to do, and where in truth it is at home. 

In the first discourse of the Dighanikaya the sixty-two 
possible modes of apprehension about the past and the 
future, are set forth, and by the Buddha called a net in which 
Eire enclosed all those who are attached to one of these views ; 
“And when they make leaps, they only make such within the 
net. closely hedged about by it, and caught in die net." On 
which account precisely this discourse is called at the conclu¬ 
sion, "The Net nf Views." or "The Net of Goods," or as 
"Dhammajila," or as "Brahmajila." or else as "The Highest 
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Victory in Battle. Dhammajaia means "Net of the Dhamma." 
thufl. Net of the Actuality doctrine of the Buddha. BrahmajlU, 
however, la “The Holy Net." the net oF holy knowledge about 
the Holy, which knowledge is won only through holy medita¬ 
tion realised upon the holy path. Ohammajala and Brahmajlla 
thus signify at bottom the same, only Dhammajila is the 
specific word appropriate to Buddhism, while Brahma jib is a 
more Vedic mode of eipr« 3 i OT1 . With this net all false views 
and systems are caught together like fish in a fish net. 

Very frequently also does this sentence occur in the 
Canon ' The Sublime One is the knowing Knower. the 
seeing Seer, the Eye-become (cakkhubhuto). the knowledge- 
become {Nanafehutoj. the Dhammuhhuto. the Brahrnabhutc, 
the Announcer, the Procla'tmer. the Revealer of Truth, the 
Bestower of Deathlessness, (he Lord of the Cham™, the 
Perfect One. Dhamma.bh.utQ signifies literally "The Dhamma- 
become, and Brahmabhuto The Brahman-become,*' which 
thus means The Doctrine-become, he who has experienced 
within himself the objective actuality according to which 
nothing that in any wise is knowabjt; belongs to us, but is 
Anattl. and who. precisely on that account, is a Brahmabhuto. 
a Holiness-become," who has passed out of the domain of 
the world into the domain of "the marvellous thing," Nirvana. 
Thereby he has also at the same time become "Lord of the 
Dhamma, of the arfualifi/, inasmuch as he has fully pene¬ 
trated this actuality, and on that account knows how to tnakc 
it serviceable to his purpose*, at will. He is “the All-see-er, 
who make* his will prevail."* 

Wholly in die same direction runs the purport of the 
AggaMa Sima of the Digha Nikaya. There the Buddha deals 
with an utterance of the Brahmins about two members of 
their caste who had joined the Buddha: The Brahman caste 
it the noblest, every other caste stands deep below it. The 
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Brahman caste La the only pure one. Only the Brahmins are the 
true sous of Brahma, bom from his mouth, Brnhma-bc gotten, by 
Brahml created, heirs of Brahma. And there ye have given up 
this one noble caste and have joined yourselves to this caste of 
low standing, namely, to those contemptible, bare-shaven asce- 
ticea/ 1 Thereupon the Buddha, first of all replies: "Visettha, it 
is not an ancient remembrance of an actual fact, supported by 
which the Brahmins thus speak to you : "The Brahmin* are the 
true sons of Brahma, bom from his mouth* Brahmi'be§otten + 
created by Brahma, heim of Brahma. In contradiction of this, 
V^settha, one flees menstruating, pregnant, bearing and suckl¬ 
ing Brahmin women ; and the Brahmin* are certainly born of 
a mother s womb. . * . This is simply a direct blaaphettij 
against Brahma" t Continuing, the Buddha further says that 
virtues and vices, qualities praised by the wise and condemned 
by the wise, are to be found just as much among Brahmins 
as among the three other castes. From this it follows thaf 
every monk, no matter from what caste he springe, if only 
he has fruitfully followed the holy conduct (Brahmacariya) has 
got rid of the burden, and through perfect knowledge has 
attained the highest goal of holiness, to be regarded as first 
among all ; and this trt actuality [inaccordance with the 
Dhammaj, and not in contradiction to actuality, Visettha 
actuality (Dhamma) is the highest of all, os well here below 


t Be it well tinted : Here what La vp^keft lb not I he Reuter Bmtunnn. 
thill, I he Abfcjafte, hui the pef*oiial god, Bmhmi. Whal i« the relation 
of thw. sod Brahjtni In Brahman ns the Absolute? According to the Veda. 
Btahman rnniajata of F " Being, Thought. Bliss. (Nri.-Up. to truth, 
however, nidi a Brahmen is not y=t the Abwtute, for thia latter is in 
particular free from the "attribute' 1 fUpfcUl of thinking. precLaely oh 
which account Lt can only be denominated with entire cofteetnen fli 
Mihbina. The Brahman of the Veda S» thm only an extnonJiiialrtly high 
Hale within the wedd, Pteeiaely beoatiie of this, tke beluga which reich it 
de not turn. *i the Veda implies, Jitlo the AWule* the Ugheil acLnahty 
(paramn tthuile ), hut they oply become Brabme-sodp "eonaiating of Being. 
Thought and BLLia. 1 
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m this visible world as in the beyond.”* Finally the 
Buddha deHarts:" "V^ettha. ye were of different 
castes, had different personal and family names, and 
belonged to quite different families when ye went forth out 
of home into homelessness If however, one should ask you 
now; 'Who are you?' thus ye declare: 'Ascetics of the 
Scion of the Stdtyaa.* VWttha, in whomsoever confidence in 
the Accomplished One h es found entrance, in whomsoever it 
has struck root and won firm footing, j n whomsoever it h:ia 
become unshakcabfe, and from whom it can no longer be 
wrested away by any ascetic or Brahmin o? god or devil or 
Brahma or any one whatsoever in the world, such an one may 
tray : I am own son of the Sublime One, bom from his mouth, 
begotten of the Doctrine (Dhamma), created through the 
Doctrine, heir of the Doctrine!* How so? Because one can 
call the Accomplished One the embodiment of the Doctrine 
(Dhanunakayo), the embodiment of the Holy (Brahmakiyo), 
the Doctn ne-bec ome (Dhamma bhii to). Holiness-become 

(Brahmabhuto)." 

And now it only remains to go back to our earlier state¬ 
ments according to which the word Dharota already according 
to the Ved B may also signify every single reality within the 
world, not merely every physical reality of any kind whatso¬ 
ever, but also every psychical motion, in short, everything at 
all thinkable. For whatever is subjected to the Dharmn as the 
formative and preservative world-order, that itself is also a 
Dharma.tn this significance also has the Buddha taken over the 
concept Dharma into his system. How alao in thia. the word 
Dhamma can signify every possible object of knowledge at 
all. finds very dear expression in the fundamental formula : 


Cf. the previously shod paaiage hem the Ujinnishad 4 "Therefore 
there is nothing higher then the Dharmn." For the meaning “actuality” 
of Dhamma. see at™ the 93rd Dlsmisse *f ,h e M. ft. Thr Aiee , ta 
Cotama speaks the Truth faOuaiityJu-Dhammevidi-and these who .peak 
the mitli C*n W[th difficulty be wiilui end," 
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^'Sabbc dliammo anatta,' all realities—in any sense whatever 
—are not the /*t Thereby, however, three realities with the 
Buddha are not at the same time eternal and transient as : n 
the Veda, inasmuch as he did nut recognise any eternal 
primordial principle, which should be, knitted up essentially 
with all that in any way exists! but the tingle realities are 
either purely transient, and therewith* for us* pain-brmjrfns. 
or purely eternal = timeless — deathless^ An eternal reality ie 
Nibbana- Precisely on this account is this Nibbana a pnrarr^ 
oH/m dh omnia a reality in the absolute sense : Paranv 

attlukafiro mbbanam : Nibhana is the absolute reality. All 
other Dh&mroa* all other realities are Dhamma hetuppahhc0o 3 
realities that have arisen out of a cause ; and it is just the 
content of the Buddha-dharnma to point out to Us this caune, 
and with the removal of this cause, also the removal of these 
becomes realities : 

Ye dhamma hetuppabhava 
Tesain hetum tatha^ato aha 
Tcsan ca yo nirodho 
Evamvadi mahasatnano : 

The realities that spring out ot a cause. 

Their cause has the Perfect One pointed out. 

And also their removal. 

The Great Ascetic teaches. 

These Dhamma* arisen out □/ a cause* the Buddha 
specially calls also Sajikhariw appearances : 

Sabbe s|Tikh|ra anicca, 

Snbbe fiankharH dukkha, 

Sabbe dhamma anatta. 

All appearances are transient. 

All appearances are pain-bringing* 

All reedities are not the J- 

f An. however, follow* of itself Ftotn ihi™ i»yina. afrtone the Dhamma* 
U nai ccnbnM-fd the 1- The Dhamma sic the possible o&jtdi nl ugmtion. 
I^ui the f, u r he lubjcct of all cognition cannot at all became nn ohjeci 
for lM* copliian. fCf- "The Doelrine cf the Buddha, the Raliffimi of 
R™ni," 516- 522 et 




THE DAWN AND THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 

Bv Rev. Bajulncdoa Ananda Matthew Thera 
[Co ntinued from 2/8 of the &ltjy-June issue.) 

II. 

During the second century after the death of our Lord 
a mighty nder Asoka by name became 0 convert to Buddhism 
by hearing a sermon of a novice ((Sima***), Before he 
became a Buddhist he was a cruel and blood-thirsty tyrant. 
Bnt after big conversion, his cruelly changed into kindness. 
Geofry Mortimer, 0 famous writer in the West, writes of our 
Asoka : Turn to Buddhism, and you will read that A#oka 

not only preached a lofty morality but excreted the power of 
kingship in a manner that shames our modem Quiidfart 
&ai}ercigns. This monarch waa not a mere ornamental 
potentate ; he caused the build mg of hoipitals, reclaimed 
barren lands, and planted them with medicinal plants and fruit- 
bearing pecs. Asoka was just and kind to his subject races. 
He was a humanitarian,, an example of religious tolerance, 
and s wise and charitable man. India has known no worthier 
ruler. Even from these words of a non-Buddhist we see how 
good and kind and wise he was. This monarch Asoka realiz¬ 
ing the value of the Susans of the Buddha, worked for its 
spread throughout the lands even beyond India, Find at the 
instance of the Thera Moggaliputta he sent Buddhist mission¬ 
aries to distant countries. His son Mahinda and daughter 
Sanghaimtta were sent to Lanka fCeylonh and they brought 
Buddhism to u». fo fourteen Indian nations as well as to 
five Creek Kings he soul Buddhist missionaries. We learn 
this from his edicts inscribed on rock and stone pillars which 
are still to be seen. We read in these edicts the names of 
those Greek Kings, which are Antmchus of Syria, Ptolemy of 
Egypt, Antigonus of Macedon, Magas of Cyrene. and 
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Alexander of Ctpirns- Thus it was two centuries before 
ChristianitY arose that Buddhism had b«n established and 
was a living force in Egypt and Palestine We aee that many 
Buddhist ideas are found among Christians, which raise a 
presumption that the younger religion that is Christianity 
burrowed many things from the older one. *-*■■ 

Buddhism. Prof Max Muller says: ‘ Some of the commences 
between Buddhism and Christianity belonged to the ancient 
period of the former- They included confessions, fa.tmg, 
celibacy of the priesthood, and even rosaries, and. as they 
were honoured in India before the beginning of out era, ,t 
follows that if they had been burrowed the borrowers were 

OMw. How. it might bo Wed. h"<* knowledge of ttm« 

.king. been ,pt„d> TbW. W*“ 8- ^ 
to( „« w« o mimioomy tt.ligion Wc hootJ of BMo« 

—- being tmit “' ■* '£ UT^Sil 

the third century before ChriBt- (Sec page 
and its Christian critiques.) 

Dr. Bunsen, Seydyll, Arthur Ullie and some other Western 
scholars maintain that Christian legends and u 

institutions and moral precept* are asea on u _ . - • 

certain that Buddhist missionaries sent to I s j 

to the aforementioned Greek Kings, established and spread 
Buddhism there : and it may be presumed that many 
idea* presented by them were incorporated into the la 

religion, Oiratiawty- + 

Before and even during the day* of Jesus Chmt *“ 
history says, there were in Egypt two religious sects c»Ue 
Essened and SamOnaor. They were in very —F"** 
similar to the Buddhists in China «"«* Tibet; and 
they were Buddhists of two different Buddhist sects- ' 
term Samanaoi* is perhaps a derivation of *e P«U wor 
5emnno which mean* a recluse' especially a Buddhist monk- 
Prof. Petrie, in his work on the religions of Egypt bag"”* . ” 
93) says that through the missionaries sent by Asoka. Bud i»m 
had been established in Egypt, and that the monks of 
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wlt'Z * n id “ !w ^ 

Cl. and dnt uutd , monk of s. hj> „ d p hi 

z r* ,u "' d *“■““”™ fe - *•«*»rfc™r, n . 

thdi system continued. 

According to some scholars, J taUs m Kis boyh(x)d Je ^ d 
, hTT^ mDnMtCry and " tnt ^rou^ India to Tibet 

IWfcJT L° f ^ ty Mn J W N.lov„ch. 

cou^Tr::: Tifrr T d ,ro °’ -* ° r 

-j ce nourished. there is LW-lj 

evidence to prove ^ j j i- “w™c«l 

Afghanistan, Persia and ^ ** « 

Buddhist records of the Western AZ l , ™ d ,n ^ 

—h of Vv.nrh^n 1'tir'V^ d T !Pti ° n °' 

>rf ■— w-*. -Sr c 7 :^ tr 7 

h ""* e * Of Buddhi,, ui.uL, who w „„ ..JT* i^ Buddl'™ 
of Hinayana School. Further we read ln V t Buddhism 

-:S-r ? 7 - —.’-^zrsrrs 

In Afghanistan, the jeialabad valley was nft ,* ,l 
B uddhism and w M then called Nava Vihira' wIV l ^ ° 
nme monasteries. In 1872. Dr Be|] ew f ‘ j ^ T*™ 
W howl in a shrine some pace Tom <h * ^ 3 

Cnndhira. h, dice _ ^”7^,°' 

a '"'7 •“* h»« brei, fo„„d Md f, “ J, ev 7. ddk ' !t 

£ .hr ««h. of .hr d. W of Ki„ S K„Wk,. 

Chintae pitgrim in the fifth century ha* j - ., _ * 

of travels that he had seen . Z L * * ^ te « rd 

were still seen in abundance*! wh * h 

missionaries sent by Asoka that introduced ZA™ ^ 
Western Afghanistan, Baluchistan and P.t m mt ° 

evident that through the whole of VGW. a hus !t ** 
Buddhism was once a living f oree *'’ Ce!n '^ S:n and ^8Tpt 
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As regards Oiina it Wat during the first tenlury that 
Buddhism reached there for the first time. One of the Chinese 
historians says that die Emperor Mingli dreamt one night a 
most dignified person, graceful in form, his countenance bright 
as the sun b sitting cross-legged on the sty. And cm the next 
morning, his brother havi% heard of his dream interpreted it 
that the person he dreamt of was probably Sakyamuni whose 
Dharma was then flourishing in India and Central Asia. Then 
the Emperor, his zeal thus roused up, lost no time in 
sending an embassy to India and thus came to China the 
Maha Thera* Kassapa, Malanga, and Subharana bringing with 
them relics and images of the Buddha, and holy scriptures. 
Thus was Buddhism introduced into China during the first 
century. Then s time after time, Indian Thcras went there 
and were engaged in teaching and translating the Dharma 
into Chinese. There have now been found Chinese transla¬ 
tion!! of the Pali Vinsya Commentary and a book named 
Vimukti-Marga, a Chinese counterpart of the Pali Visuddhh 
magga and many other works. 

As regards Tibet, Buddhism was introduced there during 
the reign of the king Sron Tsar Gampa r who invited the 
teachers of Dhamma from India and Nepal to expound 
Buddhism to his subjects and soon the whole country embraced 
Buddhism, Before long, more than one hundred learned monks 
came to Tibet from India, Lanka and Nepal, and they were 
helped by the king to translate Buddhist Tripitaka into the 
Tibetan Language, Before Buddhism reached Tibet the state 
religion was a Faith called Bon. After a time Buddhism 
became mixed with the ancient Bon faith and the Tan trie part 
of the Vedas and consequently now we find a corrupt form 
of Buddhism in existence in that country, 

In the second half of the third century, Buddhism was 
brought to Korea from China and it soon flourished there, in 
the second century„ in the days of King Ojin some emigrants 
from Korea came to Japan and brought Buddhism with them. 
Then in the middle of trie fifth century, a band of Buddhist 
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missionaries came to Japan from Kcr-a and worked with znl 
to spread Buddhism there. Though at first the king and his 
ministers moved heaven and earth to suppress Buddhism their 
efforts were futile. In 593 A.D. Empress Sinfco recognized 
Buddhism and thenceforth without any opposition, before 
many year; elapsed, it spread throughout the whole of Japan. 

ft is the two Theras Sou a and Uttara. sent by King Asoka. 
that introduced Buddhism into Burma (in Thaton). and from 
Burma it waj brought to Siam about 638 A.D., by a hand 
of Theras headed by Kassapa the Elder, wherefrom it reached 
jnd spread gradually tin Cambodia and Malay peninsula. 

Now Jet us turn to America. We have to discard the idea 
that America was not known to other lands before Columbus 
discovered’ it. An epistle has been found and carefully 
preserved in the palace of the Chinese Royal family which 
shows that America had been known before Columbus. This 
letter was sent to a Chinese emperor by a Buddhist ruler in 
Cnbul and it states that he too had gone to the newly dis¬ 
covered land Rushan, modem America, and that Buddhism 
was well established there. Even now we find a province in 
northern America called Cvatemala,’ which is supposed to 
be a name derived from Sanskrit Cautamilaya. which means 
the residence of Gautama. Recently a village hag been found 
which is still called ’Sakapums.’ which probably j« a derivative 
from Sanskrit Sakyapura which means the city of SakyaB. (t is 
customary among Buddhists to name their sacred spots after 
those m their home land, India. So it might be that Buddhists 
in ancient America named sacred spots of their land following 
this custom. The chief priest of Mixteke is called Taya-Sakka 
which means the man of saky&s, and in a spot called PaJenqua 
there is an image of the Buddha which is as yet named by the 
inhabitants as "Spiky Simula’ a derivation from Sakya 
muni, an epithet of the Buddha, From these facts we can 
come to the conclusion that even in America Buddhism w 
once a living power and owing to weakening G f ih e t j C3 
relationship between Asia and America, a natural rMlJ ( t of 
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VEGETARIANISM 

Buddhism. ^rs.ood. ..™~ 

eating of flesh, although in modern day, 

Buddhists are ransacking some sayings of the Ru a in supp 
of eating flesh kilted by others. 

Jainism unequivocally condemns meat-** «• 

There me some traces in Hindu works "fo**? ^ fa r 
mdnd. i. deputed uud mdmul food „ 

Among Muhammadans vegetal # m .s out of the 
rZZ i. ™d«Rj .llo».d by d.uir Scripmm. M»»+ 

Tm £ 1 ! 1 - - — "— '*7 -“ d “ 

•“ssir-^iri:«s 
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- cnntivity refused to eat flesh and wme offend to 
CTiS of King Nebuchadne^ Paring to eat 
h . y , . u. remarked that it will do him more good than 

sr:n£.£sr«. , d "i j ^v, 

right, he and his companions gamed in colour and 
than those who ate meat and drank Wine. 
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(Danial I. Verses I to 1% 

We read in the Mew Testament 2 — 

(t is good not lo eat fleah 

nor to drink wme nor 

lo do any thing whereby thy brother 

Htumhleth (Romans XJV Verse 2i 

But meat will not commend us to God„ 

Neither if we eal not are we the worse. 

Not if we eat are we the better, 

(Corinthians VIU Verse 8), 

But take heed lest by any means the liberty of 
yours becomes a stumbling block to the weak, 
{Corinthians VIII Vcrte 9). 

Wherefore if meat imketh my brother to stumble 
I wiH eat no flesh For ever more that 1 make 
not my brother stumble, 

(Corinthians VlN Ver$e JJ), 

Shed Naraim. 


THE STORY OF THE DRUNKARD 

The following story is given in the Atthasalini, Commen- 
tary of the Dhammasangani : 

A certain young nobleman came to the dty to see the 
king and having seen the king, returning to the city he saw a 
place where intoxicating drinks were sold. He went in and 
drank and got intoxicated, and he was thrown out of the drink 
shop. Dead drunk, with no consciousness, he was lying on 
the road side, when a man who could read the signs of the 
body, saw this young man. and he said, here is a 
man who could be of benefit to the people, he should 
be taken care of. And the man had the youngman 
removed to his house, had him bathed and clothed and put 
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him in a luxurious bed and appointed servants to take care of 
him. He went to sleep and four men were holding his hands 
and feet tight, one man began shampooing his feet, one began 
fanning him, another began playing a lute- After a time the 
yoiingman woke up and found that his hands and feet were 
being held tight, and in anger ordered the men to leave him 
and go away. They went away. Again he went to sleep and 
after some time he woke up and found that a man was fanning, 
and in anger he ordered the man lo leave him and go away, 
and he went away. Again he went to sleep, and after some 
time he woke up T and found that a man was playing the 
lute, and he ordered him also to go away. By this process of 
shampooing etc. he was cured of his intoxication, and getting 
up, he went to see the kmg T who appointed him to some place 
of authority. He later on became a useful worker. Tki* story 
shows that in India in ancient times, drunkards were taken care 
of by good people. 


THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

CH. XVII, ON ILL-WILL. 

(Continued 1 from page 289 of May-June issue) 

(7) Reproof. 

Once the venerable Sari putt a addressed the brethren ; 
'Friends, a brother who wishes to reprove another should be 
personally established in five things in order to reprove another. 
What five > 

t shall speak at the {proper! time and not at the (improper! 
time, I shall speak truly and not falsely, I shall speak gently 
and not with severity, I shall speak desiring good and not ill, 
1 shall speak with loving kindness and not bearing anger. 

Herein, friends, 1 behold a certain person, who reproves 
at the improper time and not at the proper time and is angry, 
who reproves with fatse-hood and not with truth and is angry, 
who reproves with severity and not with gentleness and is 
angry, who reproves desiring ill and not good and is angry, 
and who reproves bearing ill-will and not loving kindness and 
is angry 
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Friends, a brother unjustly reproved should develop 

iibsttice of remorse m five ways (saying to himself} : ’Vetitr- 
nble one is reproved at lfie improper time and not at tfie right 
iime r you should not become remorseful, venerable one is 
reproved with falsehood and not with truth, you should not 
become remorseful, venerable one is reproved with severity 
and not gentleness! , you should not become remorseful, 
venerable one is reproved desiring ill and not good, you should 
not become lemo rseful. and venerable one is reproved bearing 
anger ahd^ not loving kindness, you should not become 

remorseful " 

Friends, a brother unjustly reproving should develop 

remorse in five ways : Venerable one is reproved by you 
at the improper time and not at Lfie right time, you should 
become remorseful and so forth as to the rest. 

Friends, a brother unjustly reproving should develop 

remorse in these five ways. Whit is the reason therefor? In 
order that another brother abo may not in any way think 
that fie should reprove with false'hood. 

Again, friends, herein ! behold a certain person who 
reproves at the proper time and not at the improper time but 
is angry and so forth as to the rest. 

Friends, a brother justly reproved should develop remorse 
in five ways : Venerable one is reproved at the proper time 
and not at the improper time, you should become remorseful. 
r *nd bo forth as to the rest. 

Friends, a brother who justly reproves should develop 
absence of remorse in five ways: Venerable one is reproved 
by you at the proper time and not at (he improper time, you 
should be without remorse, and so forth as to the rest. 

Friends, a brother who justly reproves should develop 
absence of remorse in these five ways. What b the reason 
therefor } In order that another brother also may not in any 
way think that he should reprove with truth, 

Friends, a person reproved should be established in two 
things (to wit| : in truth and in freedom from anger. If others 
reprove me, friends, either at the proper time or not. with 
truth or fake-hood, with gentleness or severity, desiring good 
or Hesirinc ill, or with loving—kindness or bearing anger. ] 
shall ako become established in two things : in truth and in 
Freedom from: anger- Now (hen if I know: that thing k in 
me\ I shall say it, ‘that thing is visible in mV And then if 
I know : "that thing is not in me". I shall say it : ’that thing is 
not visible in me/ 
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Verily, Sariputta, herein will certain foolish persons vhpp 
told thua readily understand 5 (asked the Exalted One), 

Lord, whatsoever, persons are lacking in faith, and have 
gone forth from die home to the homeless state on account of a 
living anti are without faith, crafty, deceitful, thoroughly fake, 
muddled in mind and puffed up, fickle, garrulous* of loose talk, 
unguarded as to sense-doors* immoderate in eating, iiol 
devoted to vigilance, having no affection for iechl*eship + with 
no deep regard for the training, luxurious, lax, yielding to the 
hindrances and in respect of the secluded life shirking the 
burden, slothful, lacking tn energy* forgetful, tbofUghtless* 
uneomposed, wandering in mind* ignorant^ and are stupid 
these when told thus by me do not readily understand. But,, 
Lord, whatsoever faithful clansmen have ^ont forth from Hie 
home to the homeless state and are lacking in the aioresaid 
bad qualities^these when told thus by me readily understand. 

Sariputta. whatsoever persons arc lacking m faith and 
have gone forth from the home to the homeless state on 
account of a living and are without faitn and so forth as abo^ 
account of a living and are without faith and so forti as allowed 
leave them alone. 

But whatsoever faithful clansmen, SiriputtiSL have ^ gone 
forth from the home to the homeless state and are lacking m 
the aforesaid bad qualities^Sariputta, declare it to them. 
Exhort, Siriputta, the co-mates in the holy li±*V admonish 
Slriputta, the co^matcs in the holy life : Having 

away from evil conditions I nhall establish the co-mates in the 
holy life in good practice . 

Verily, Sariputta. thus should you acquit yourself. 


(6) Absence of Firfue. 

Once the venerable Snnputta addressed the brethren thus . 

Friehds* the cause of right concentration is destroyed by 
him who is wicked and bereft of virtue, right concentration 
being absent, the cause of seeing things as they really arc ib 
destroyed by him who is lacking in right concentration* seeing 
things as they really are being absent, the cause of aversion 
and dispassionateness is destroyed by him who is brreft m 
seeing things as they really are* and aversion and dispassion¬ 
ateness being absent the cause of the knowledge of emancipa¬ 
tion is destroyed by him who is lacking in aversion and dis¬ 


passionateness, ^ * , i 

Just as when a tree, frienda, has lost its leaver and 
branches, its sprouts do not come to full growth aUo the bark, 
accessory wood and pith do not come to full growth even bo. 
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friends the cause of right concentration is destroyed by him 
u4iq is wicked and bereft of virtue, right concentration being 
absent and so forth as above. 

He who is virtuous, friends, and of righteous conduct is 
endowed with the cause of right concentration, there being 
present right concentration and so forth as above, 

just friends when a tree has leaves and branches its 
sprouts attain to full growth, arid also the bark, accessory 
wood and pith do attain to full growth ; even so, friends, he 
who is virtuous and of righteous conduct is endowed with the 
cause of right concentration and so forth a* above, 

(91 clnnndu's QucJili es. 

Once the venerable Arran da came into the presence of 
the venerable S-iriputta-, Having cotnc he exchanged friendly 
greetings with the venerable Ssriputta. Having had friendly 
greetings and held courteous discourse, he took a seat at one 
side So seated at one side the venerable Luanda said thus 
to the venerable Siriputta :— 

In what respect indeed, friend Ssriputta, is a brother of 
quick observation who easily grasps meritorious conditions,, 
understands much and does not forget that which lie has 
understood^ Uric venerable Luanda is indeed very teamed* 
may it be made clear by the venerable Chanda.* F \frell. then, 
friend Sinputta, please listen and bear well in mind, and 
I shad speak, 'Yea friend' the venerable Striputta also made 
response to the venerable A naftda. The venerable Luanda 
spake thus j— 

Herein, friend SaripUtta, a brother is skilled in the primary 
and interpreted meaning of the test, skilled in orthography, 
skilled in grammatical analysis and skilled in what comes 
before and what comes after. In that respect, friend Sariputta, 
a brother is of quick observation and so forth ns above, 

O wonderful, friend! O marvellous. Friend! As Far as 
thin was well-declared by the venerable Luanda, we hold that 
the venerable A rmnda is endowed with these five qualities 
[la wit): The venerable ^nanda is skilled in the primary 
and interpreted meaning of the text, and so forth a* above- 

00) Highest Things, 

On one occasion the venerable ^ natida was staying at 
Kosambi in the ChoBim-pmk Then the venerable Bhaddaji 
came to where the venerable Luanda was, Having comt > he 
exchanged friendly greetings with the venerable" Luanda 
Having exchanged greetings and held courteous discourse he 
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took a seat at one side. Then the venerable <4 mmda^ddre 

the venerable Bhaddaji so seated at one »d„ _ - 

Now then friend Bhaddaj,. of » jbj*^ 

what is thc ch ' ef ’r Af J d 
which is the chiet t ^ P , r , chief? There is, friend, 

of states of exi^n« which ‘ Joshedlord of all, Whoso 
Brahma, the sure-sec mg, un ^ q ^ J^ef. There are. 
beholds this Brahma—*h is *'S j s filled to overflowing 

to*** taSfcffcAlb-« Of. *-«*• 

with bliss, at times tn . _ , q 0 und his hearing is the 

O joy, O joy ! S“d the lustrous d*vo 

chief- rhere are. Friends, the g of happiness this is 

P i"“i?!i t£° , .« U fri ’s* T““ 1 '° V ' 

t ,$« t »“ d t It Kfl? 

- ttSfe -S-attS*™ 

with the mass ot ^ a P' c _ . j eElT ^ the venerable /fnatida 
very learned ; may .t be made MJBJ* ^ bear 

u-rF T k r I i ±Sf l ±^ Ylr Si«S.' *. «-»» 

I he flsauas takes place, of th „ , e ally i# the complete 
him who enjoys happiness n 0 f states of happiness 

extinction oM» ‘ k »ho Mrt’eive. M it tetJIy.i., *. 

this is the chief-_ ° ‘ _ \&kes pbec ; of kinds of 

complete extinction of ‘ * f c ’' j whatsoever existence, the 

“ k “■“““ 

existence this is the chie - 


(Chapter XVII i On 111-*® *"*•> 


A, D. JAYASUNDERF.. 


;S:k p .“SSj. “?itSv.'s ip .i*n«. —*—• 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

A correspondent writes as follows:— 

Mr. K. Narayana fyer of Trivandrum in Ore English fotro- 
°° to hi, Tamil book aaysr "Buddha himself is reported 
o have died of indigestion caused by the earing of two pigs ' 
I do not know where it i 5 reported. Yo u may be led to think 
that it j, the opinion of a majority of Hindus. My object fn 
wntmg this to you Is to tell you that it i, not so. Though 

appen to he a Hindu I have the greatest reverence for other 
re igions. J have made a comparative study of some of the 
reigns of the world such as Christianity. j a I am . Buddhism 
Confucianism etc., and I find that the one great principle above 
ail common to all these is tolerance. Christ and Buddha 
preached it. The fust principle of Hinduism is tolerance and 

Cao find *»' Hindus from the gross atheist to the 

highest metaphysician and philosopher have existed side by 
aide as exempted by the si* systems (shad dnrsanas) of philo- 
sophy One s religion progresses not by intolerance and decry- 
ing others but by the utmost tolerance, 

( request you 10 td yoer coreligiooim. if they happen 
Jie silly remark of Mr. K. Narayan not to be led away b y th a , 

It is the personal opinion of a bigoted orthodox Hindu and 
not that of the vast majority. Wo Hindus as a whole have the 
greatest refund for Buddha and his doctrine of MaOrif/a. Wit- 
ness the celebration of Buddha Jay anti a , Bombay' the chief 
participators in which were mostly Hindus, J would Tequest 

you not to take this remark of K. N. very highly but ignore k 
contemptuaUBbv 

In acknowledging the package of books on Buddhism sent 
by the British Maha Bodhi Society to Sir Herbert Stanlev 
Governor designate of Ceylon, he has replied aa follows : ' 

? Park Place 

t H , ,i, | ,, 5t ' James's, 5. W. 

M Ikdift " y ST*"* CWp,i “' the British 
Maha Bodh. Socrety and beg* to thank them very sincerely 
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For the interesting bocks which they have been so good as 
to present to him. 

3 June 1927. 

Copies of works sent to Sir Herbert Stanley: Geiger's 
Mahavansa H Brewsters LUe of Buddha Gotsma, Light of Asia, 
Splendour of A&ta, Message of Buddha. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Gata Maha Bodhi Hall, 

The construction work of the above Dharmasala is going 
on rapidly and it Is hoped that the work would be finished 
before the influx of pilgrims begins early in winter. The 
DhamLxsala when completed will be a real boon to the pilgrims 
who otherwise would be compelled to squat on the platform 
or the court yard of the Railway station for hours together. 

It is to be reveled very much that the Secretary's appeal 
for funda has tint met with any appreciable response. The 
small amount necessary to complete the work has yet to he 
collected- May we once again appeal to the generous 
Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon to send whatever they can 
towards this laudable object. 

We are glad to state dial the Dhammsala will be named 
after the late Rev. LL Zawtika, Burmese Monk, who was at 
one time in charge of the work but subsequently died in 
Calcutta. It is a fitting memorial to a devoted worker who 
tried his utmost to cany on the work when it was first started. 
***** 

The Anacarixa's work, in London 

We have several times drawn the attention of our readers 
to the splendid work the Editar-in-Chief of this journal ls 

doing in London* After paying a short visit to India and 
Ceylon, he returned to England last May, full of hopes of 
the success of his work in Europe. Every mail, since then* 
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bring# an happy new# about hi» activities ; and we take this 
Opportunity to impress upon the readers the supreme necessity 
of extending their co-operation to The Anagarika. Jt b the 
Rrst rime that the Buddhists have got art opportunity of 
■giving the Dharnma to the people of the West. Those who 
realise the significance of the saying "The gift of truth eaeells 
all other gifts" will certainly help the Atiagarika. /■ 

■ * * i • 

The British Buddhist 

This excellent little magazine published under the direct 
supervision of the Anagarika is the organ of the British Maha 
Bodhi Society, ft contains short but authoritative articles on 
buddhism by eminent writers and news of Buddhist activities 
in Europe. All English-knowing Buddhists should subscribe 
to this monthly and show their practical sympathy with the 
work in England. The annual subscription is only 4 shillings. 

Specimen copies may be had from the 'Maha Bodhi” office. 
***** 

The Anniversary of the first Sermon 

The anniversary of the first sermon delivered by the 
Blessed One at Sarnth, well known as the Dfutmmacakka- 
pQvattan.ii, was celebrated this year with great success at 
Calcutta, Sarnath and London. At Sarnath, the sacred spot * 

where it was first delivered, the event was celebrated m a 
fitting manner. A procession conveying the images of the 
Lord Buddha passed round Sarnath and its neighbourhood and 
was joined by thousands of villagers. In the evening a huge 
public meeting was held under the presidency of the Principal 
of the Vidyapith and was addressed by both Hindu and 
Buddhist leaders. After the distribution of sweets etc., the 
gathering dispersed. The success of this year’s celebrations 
was due to the untiring efforts of Revd. Sifminn, Babu 
CbotalaL Sri Prakasaji, Saugala Sugalakanti and others. It is 
hoped to make the celebrations a greater success nest year as 
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the Hindus of the locality have promised their whole hearted 
co-operation in future also, 

***** 

London Vihara Fond 

We understand that Ceylon Buddhists have collected 
nearly Rs, 20,000 towards the London Vihara I'und, The 
least amount required for the V ihara is £10,000, VVe, there¬ 
fore, appeal to the Buddhists ail over the world to send their 

donations to the fund, 

***** 

American Mama Bodhi Society 
A branch of the Maha Bodhi Society has been started in 
Kew York, America, through the earnest efforts of Mr. Kira, 
a Ceydon Buddhist resident of the City. Mr. Kira is a devout 
Buddhist who spares neither money nor time for the advance¬ 
ment of the Dhamma in America. This year's Waisakha 
celebrations, held under the auspices of the M. B. S, was the 
most successful Buddhist function ever held in New Vork- 
Jt was attended by a distinguished gathering consisting of 
the Chinese Ambassador and other notable personalities, 

We wish the branch every success in its work. We hope all 
the Buddhists of America will join it and carry on the great 
work of disseminating the Dhamma of our Lord. 


REVIEW 

"BUDDHIST India." A quarterly. Edited by D. A. Dhatma- 
charya and Dr. Ii. M. Barua, F.O., Bo* 7694 Calcutta. 

The first number of the above quarterly is placed in our 
hands. Though we do not see the wisdom of increasing the 
number of the Buddhist periodicals while the existing ones are 
starving for want of support, we nevertheless welcome the 
appearance of this quarterly as ah unmistakable sign of the 
awakening created in India by the strenuous activities of 
Buddhist leaders like the Anagarika Dharmapala the founder 
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of tht Maha Bodlu Society and the pioneer of Buddhist rivrva] 
in India. 


A§ regards the contents, there is a number of interesting 


arbdes on Buddhiam and other subjects besides news and 
notes 1 he insertion of illustrations has added to the attratlive- 
nc-i i of the quarterly. 

There is, however, a large number of printing mistakes 
which we hope will be remedied fjrom the nest issue. 


We wi&h the quarterly every success. 


BuDDursr Pictures and Posi Carps for sale.. 

These pictures are printed in diflerent colours on good 
paper, Lsrge sire. 


As. 

a 

8 

8 

8 

6 


1- The Great Renunciation 

2 . The Pacing away of Lord Buddha 

3 , rhe Attainment of Buddhahood 

4 . Princess Yasodhara and Prince Rahula 

5, The Birth of Prince Siddhartha 


Post Caros. 


1 , Queen Maya’s Dream ... 

2. Prince Rahul a asking his father for his 

inheritance 

3- Queen Maya on her way to her father's 
palace 

4, Prince Siddhariha's Renunciation 

5, Prince Siddhartha receiving greetings of a 

lady of his court ... 

6, P^nce Natida dedicating to the Priesthood 
/, Infant Prince Siddhartha 


Maha Boohi Book Agency, 

4A, College Sqv, Calcutta, 




THE MULAGANDHA KUTL VIHARA 

AT SARNATH, BENARES. 


The holy site known as the Deer Park at Rishi- 
patann. Bcunres, is the most famous in the history or our 
noble religion, Our Lord preached the first Sermon to 
the five Bhikkhus at this hallowed spot, 251 > years ago. 
A thousand years ago the place was sacked by e 
Mahommadans and the Bhikkhus were massacre » , 
a thousand years the place was in a state of desolation. 
The Maha Bodhi Society is now going to eject a Vihara 
at the sacred spot, and building operations will be siurUid 
very soon. The estimated cost of building the Vlhaia 
amounts to R*. 1,30,000. Them UP, ™lUons upon 
millions of Buddhists b Asia. We desire that each 
Buddhist will contribute his mite and we are sure that 
the poorest Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. 
Our Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity. 

palaces to save all humanity. Will not the Buddhists of 
japan. Burma. Ceylon, Siam, China. Tibet, Chittagong, 
Amkan, Cambodia, Nepal, Korea, Manchuria and 
Sikkhlm co-operate with the M. B. S. to erect the shrine 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs. Mary Eli2ab*h Foster at 
Honolulu has paid Rs. 30,000 to the Vihara Fund. 
How much will you pay? 

Remit ■ whatever amount you cap to_ the Calcutta 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank marked 
Society" or to the General Secretary, M. B. S.» 4A, 
College Square, Calcutta. 


Avacarika Dharmapala, 
General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 
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THE MULAGANDHA KUTI VIHARA 

AT SARNATH, BENARES. 


The holy site known as the Deer Park at Rishi- 
patana, Benares, is the most famous in the history of our 
noble religion. Our Lord preached the first Sermon to 
the five Bhikkhus at this hallowed spot, 2513 years ago> 
A thousand years ago the place was sacked by the 
Mahommadans and the Bhikkhus were massacred „ For 
a thousand years the place was in a state of desolation. 
The Maha Bodhi Society is now going to erect a Vihara 
at the sacred spot, and building operations will be started 
very soon. The estimated cost of building the Vihara 
amounts to Ra> l p 30*000- There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia. We desire that each 
Buddhist will contribute his mite and we are sure that 
the poorest Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. 
Our Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity * He left His royal 
palaces to save all humanity* Will not the Buddhists of 
Japan, Burma, Ceylon. Siam, China, Tiber, Chittagong. 
Arakan* Cambodia* Nepal, Korea, Manchuria and 
Sikkhirn co-operate with the M. B. S. to erect the shrine 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs. Mary Elixabclh Foster of 
Honolulu has paid Rs. 30 r 000 to the Vihara Fund + 
How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank marked "Maha Bodhi 
Society'' or to the General Secretary ( M. B. S.„ 4A, 
College Square, Calcutta* 

Anagaaika Dhabmapala, 
Genera/ Secretary* 
Maha Bodhi Society. 







The late Vis. Akmwwhjle Sri Siqdh^ktsu Siimm. 
Cfiici 11iL.:hi Prical nf Siamese Seel. MjilwaUc. Ceylon. 











THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anacarika H* Dharmapala 

^ fwwr wrfr* rr^rfTATis ^ i« nw 14 €>4ia»*n4. 
ffinn ttn final W 

qfTCfa™ «nr4 Sqwrfui 4' 'rfr^r i 

“Go ye, O Bhikkhus. <*”<? OJander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, m con, pardon for the world, 
far the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim O Bhikhhns, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pore “^Ma HaVACCA. VlNAYA F IT AKA. 

VoL XXXV 1 SEPTEMBER, l 9 


PROGRESS 

We are marching ever Foward 
On the Path of Right. 

Truth will lead US safely onward 
Through Samsara a nifiht. 

By its force indwelling 
Elver us impelling 
In our efforts ne'er to erase 
Till we win release. 

Though the worLd with fame and treasure* 
Would our hearts beguile, 

Ridding ns amid itn pleasures 

Tapry yet awhile 

With determination 
Spurning aM temptation. 

To OUT holy purpose true 
We our way pursue. 
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And when trials rise before us t 
Doubts and fears assail : 

Sorrow's storm-clouds gather o'er us 
And our zeal would fail. 

On the heights appearing, 
Weary spirits cheering. 

Visions sweet of Paradise 
Greet our longing eyes. 

Yonder on the summit gleaming 
Of Perfection^ height 

See in wondrous glory beaming 
Blest Nirvana's light. 

Steadfastly ascending 
We, our journey ending, 

Shiil l m triumph enter in 
Endless bliss to win. 

A, R, Zorn, 


OUR DUTY TO THE PEOPLES OF THE WEST 

The British people have by their energy, enterprise, and 
learning wort the first place on this earth. Their empire is the 
greatest of all historic emplrrg in the past. Canada, Australia. 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, Burma, Malay Peninsula, 
Honk eng, Ceylon, Irak, are under the British Flag. A hundred 
years ago under the aegis of the British Hag missionaries of ihe 
Protestant Church began their evangelical work in India, 
Ceylon and later on in China, Japan, Surma and other places. 
To-day the missionary movement has reached its renith. Last 
year eleven million copies of the Christian scriptures were 
circulated, among The Chinese, Indians, etc. The Foreign 
Rible Society has printed the Bible j n 600 different languages. 
The sum of £400,000 was expended in printing the Christian 
scriptures by the Christian denominations of the Protestant 
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Church. Over 23,000 missionaries are engaged in Asia and 
Africa in disseminating the Christian doctrine among the so- 
called Heathens, The Moslems are extending their empire in 
Africa, and they have a splendid mosque in Paris, and the 
Ah madly a movement has erected a mosque in Southfields. a 
suburb in London. 

The Brahmanical religion makes no proselytes. and only the 
bom Hindu can become a I olio we r of Brahmanism. The other 
non-proselytising religions are Zoroastrianism, Judaism and 
Jainiem. The Catholic Church is extending its sway in 
Germany* the United States and in England- Before the birth 
of Christianity, Buddhist missionaries went all over Asia 
preaching the Dhailtta of the Lord Buddha. Nine hundred 
years ago the Buddhist empire extended from the Caspian Sea 
to Japan. All Asia was Buddhist. Since the establishment of 
Islam Buddhism in Central Turkestan. Bamian. Graeco 
Bactriana. Turfan, Sogdiana. Afghanistan, Kashmir. Gandahar. 
Panjab* Sindh, and India was destroyed by the conquering 
Arabs. Wherever the Moslem* went they found the temples 
of the Buddha and without any compunction they were all des¬ 
troyed. Where there was not one Moslem in India in the year 
1000 A. G. to-day there are 70 millions all descendants of Bud¬ 
dhist and Hindu converts during the successive invasions of 
Moslem dynasties. 

In 1400 Java wa* converted to Islam, and later on the 
people of Malay Peninsula. Today the Islamic empire ia the 
most aggressive of missionary religions. Christian missionaries in 
India do not make vigorous attempts to convert the Moslems. 
The Moulvis are active, and they know the weak points of 
Christianity, The Buddhist empire today has a population of 
over 500 millions, and the Hindus who number 250 millions 
accept the Lord Buddha as the ninth incarnation of the God 
Vishnu. 

The time Is come to give the sublime Dhamma to the 
people of the West, Christianity is confronted with modem 
Science, and Science is against all dogmatic theology. Science 
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sb modern, while the dogma* of Christianity belong to an 
antiquated a^e. China is viking up and also India, The 
missionaries are nflw meeting with opposition in Chma. Some 
oriental scholars are now in league with the missionaries. 
Both are paid For their services, and they know that if Buddhism 
enters the field the missionaries will have to recede, fn Em gland 
there is an increasing number of Freethinkers and Rationalists 
and their activities have to be taken into account. 

Higher Buddhism is pure science. It has no place for 
theology, and tt has got -nothing to do with creator gods and 
fighting lords. Jt rejects the phantom of a separate soul entity 
residing somewhere in thb body. Jt reject* a saviour by whose 
favour one can go to heavers, it rejects the superstitions of an 
eternal hell and ah eternal heaven, it rejects the idea of prayer 
to bribe the god. and it repudiates the interference of priesis. 
It is the religion of absolute freedom, which is to be gained 
avoiding all evil* doing all good *nd purifying the heart. It 
is against alcoholism H and killing animals for food and *port. 
It is a brotherhood* embracing all humanity* and the world of 
animals as Welt as gods, !t preaches the inter-re] a lionship 
between man and naan. Whole hvimanity is one brotherhood. 
It is the friend of enlightened progress, and preaches the sub¬ 
limes! Truths of meritorious activity and shows the Path strewn 
with the flowers of good thoughts, good words and good deeds. 
Right insight. Right aspirations. Right Speech, Right profession, 
Right Effort, Right Fixity of Thought and Right Illumination 
of Mind, Only by self sacrificing activity happiness can be 
found. It preaches against asceticism and Sensualism. It 
preaches against unscientific monotheism, polytheism, pan¬ 
theism. nihilism. Its teaching is that ultimate Truths are to be 
realised, not simply believed as dogmas. 

This religion was founded by the Prince of Kapifavaatu, 
who renounced to discover Truth all things that the world hold 
dear. He underwent the severest form of bodily mortification 
in order to find the path of happiness in perfect consciousness. 
He rejected asceticism a* it was an obstacle to gain a dear 
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conactusness. He rejected sensual pleasures as they too inter¬ 
fered with the realization of wisdom. He proclaimed the 
Middle Path as it brings man to the goal of happiness hem on 
earth Wore death. Young Buddhists of Asia! The time is come 
for you to prepare yourself to enter the battlefield of Truth, 
love and Service and cany the message of Equality, Brother¬ 
hood, Compassion, Selflessness, Renunciation to the energetic 
people of England, Germany. United States. France and Other 
countries. The Soviet government perhaps may not allow 
Buddhist missionaries to enter the great country of Russia, and 
Duce Mussolini perhaps would not allow them to enter Italy, 
Spain is also dosed to you. There is Persia and Turkey, there 
are the Republics of South America. These countries should 
know of the supreme Truths promulgated by the Lord Buddha, 
who taught them 2500 years ago to the most enlightened people 
of Aryan India. Then was not born Jeans, Mohammad and 
other prophets. Let the people of these countries know the 
Four Noble Truths, the Noble Eightfold Path, the Seven Prin¬ 
ciples of Enlightenment, and the 12 Bases of the Law of 
Causality. 

Arise, Awake, Unite and join the Army of Holiness and 
Peace and defeat the hosts of Evil. 

Anagahika Dharmapala. 


THE DHAMMA CAKKA CELEBRATION 

Sammiisambodhininam hntnsakahumalam suddhato catisuddham. 
Addha laddha suladdham vat&miti sain tarn cinlayanto subodbam, 
Sattaham satt&mevam vivid ha palasukkham xdtinlmesi talam. 
Brahmen jyacito so Isipatanavane vatiayi dhamiuacakkam. 

'Verily attaining purity beyond the purity of other*, the 
destruction of all taint and the attainment of higher knowledge 
is an excellent attainment indeed thinking so continiialJy 
about perfect knowledge for seven days. He, even during that 
time, enjoyed various happinesses—the fruit of Saintship—and 
on being asked by Bmtima he set forth the supreme troths W 
relipioit in the [sipatana wood P 

Ibid. 



THE ORIENT UNITES FOR WORLD PEACE ON BUDDHA'S 
BIRTHDAY 


The .VI ah a Rodhi Society of America, founded by the 
Venerable An a garlic* Dharmapala. and with headquarters at 
148 West 49th Street. New York Gty. most solemnly celebrated 
Lord Buddha’s birthday (Wesak Day) with a China-lndia 
Friendship Dinner at the Ceylon-India inn of New York. The 
guests of honour were the Honorable Ziang-Iing Chang, Consul 
General of China ; the Honorable Kiyoshi Uchiyama, Consul 
General of japan, Mme. Uchiyama : the Honorable M, K. 
Sagaphi. Ex-consul General of Persia ; and the Honorable 
A. f. Asaal, Consul General of Egypt, 

Among numerous celebrated guests were Mr, and Mrs. 
W. A. De Silva, of Colombo, \1 t l and Mrs, ]. Sogani, Mr, and 
Mrs. Mast Smith. Mrs, Wilbatn R. Shepherd. Mrs, Philip 
Lewisohn, Mr. Charles Recht, Mrs. Florence Kendcll, Mr, 
and Mrs, Hari G. Govil, Dr. and Mrs, Allred Pinneo. Dr. 
Robert Good, Mr. Ernest K, Moy, Mr. Thomas Ming-heng 
Chao. Mr. Harry Bernhardt, Mr. and Mrs. H, K. Rabbit, 
Professor J. J, Cornelius and Mr. and Mrs. Sara* Milker)i. 
Dr. Charles Fleischer acted as the toastmaster. 

Dr. Ansnda Coomaraswamy came from Boston to attend 
this dinner and spoke on Buddhist Art.” Professor William 
R. Shepherd, ol Columbia, spoke on ”East and West.” Mr. 
Zero spoke on Buddha, the Compassionate,'* Swami 
Bodhanarida of the Vedanta Society on "Buddhism and 
Evolution”; Pandit Jagadish C, Chalterji on "Western Miscon¬ 
ceptions, Regarding Buddhism,” Claude Bragdon invoked the 
Spirit of Buddha. B manta Koomsr Roy, who spoke on 
Buddha s Call to Asia, also read the messages received from 
His Excellency Dr, Sao-K.e Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister 
at Washington , Professor John Dewey, of Columbia University, 
Rev, John Haynes Holmes of the Community Church of New 
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York, Rev ), T. Sunderland. Dr, P* W. Ktio, Director of 
China Institute in America, and Mr. J. H P Giairo of Ceylon* 
Mrs. De Silva and Mt*. Sogani chanted hymns in Pali and 
Sanskrit. Mrs. Kam&la Mukherji and-Mr, Sarat LahirS san s a 
group of Hindu songs. And quite in keeping with the spirit 
of this holy day, the dinner wna purely vegetarian. The 
reverent audience most warmly cheered its thanks to Mi. 
K. Y. Kira T the very life and soul of The Maha Bodhi Society 
of America* 

Buddha, Confugous a kb Peace. 

Address by ZIANG-lLnC CHANG, 

Corrsruf Genera/ of the Republic of China rn New Vor^* 

The mere mention of the names of the teachers of 

China and India should create an atmosphere of peace* For 
neither Buddha nor Confucius ever taught conquest by force. 
While the claim may be averted that all religious founder* 
had taught peace and universal love, the fact remains that 
only the schools and the followers of Buddhism and Confu¬ 
cianism are absolutely free From the stain of bloodshed in the 
campaigns for the propagation of these faiths. It is a striking 
fact worthy of note that political penetration never followed 
the footsteps of Buddhist and Confudan followers, 

Buddha fundamentally is a pacifist. Since his teaching is 
founded upon the basic doctrine of pity* resignation, *elf- 
abnegation and universal love, even at the expense of self- 
sacrifice, 1 shall consider hi* religion the purest and noblest 
of all faiths* 

Buddha gives thr strongest challenge to thr Western 
civilization which is founded primarily upon the doctrine of 
“survival of fittest.*’ In the world of politic*, Buddhism has 
been defeated, for T with the exception of Japan, all Buddhist 
countries in Asia are today in a state of dissatisfaction. Yet, 
the spiritual supremacy of Buddhism still is intact and it will 
never be destroyed- Perhaps, some day when the Occident 
realizes the inevitable catastrophe which extreme materialism 
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“ Hound to bring about. Buddhism may be consulted with 
profit as a neutralizing factor to save humanity from mechanical 
destruction. 

t.hina. Japan, India. Siam and til other countries of Asia 
as well as Turkey in the outakirt of Asia a« bound toother 
hy a common link in the form of Buddhism. Buddhism 
thoroughly permeates our civilizatioiis. In our literature, 
philosophy, art. architecture, social customs, national laws, 
political systems and in our every day life, the influence of 
Buddhism is everywhere noticeable. May not these peoples 
of Orient bound together by the link of Buddhism, meet on 
the common ground of universal brotherhood and love for all 
mankind, with die peoples of the Occident bound together by 
the common link of Christianity? Peace of the world and the 
future of mankind depend not upon the predominance of the 
one over the other, but upon lhp co-operation of alj. 

Japan's pejst to Bl’DDhism;. 

Address by KlYOSHf tjqjly/tMA, 

Consul General o f Japan jn iV.ew Vor^, 

It gives me great pleasure to be a guest at this China-lndia 
friendship Dinner to mark the birthday of Buddha 

Ihc meeting here tonight recalls byffnne memories of my 
boyhood days, because In Japan we celebrate Buddha's Birth¬ 
day in the same way that Christmas is observed in this country'. 
It still lingers fresh in my mind that a great flower festival on 
that day was held in various temples where we paid homage 
to the bronze image of Buddha, which symbolizes the sublime 
idsa expressed in his immortal word: f '\ am the lord and 
Enasier of my 6Wn/‘ 

Tku*. f^orn .cKiidJicsod. almost all JapantBr never fail to 
have an inspiration of a mysterious spirit of Buddha which 
is higher than the hiphest, deeper than the deepest, and 
limitless in all directions. In this way I am instinctively 
interested in Buddhism, not only a, a religion, but also as the 
greater philosophy and art. As you undoubtedly know. OUr 
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civilization in early days was inherited through Korea from 
China, which originated in India. 

I would like to say only a few words on how Buddhism 
was introduced into Japan. One of the notable events in our 
history was the presentation of a golden [mage of Buddha and 
the sacred text to the Emperor of Japan by a Korean King in 
552 A. D. Notwithstanding the strong opposition from con¬ 
servative circles at that time. new images and teachers were 
bro ugh t one after another from Korea, Since then Buddhism 
began quickly to flourish in the Imperial Court and its influence 
steadily gained ground among the people. Especially, in the 
reign of the Emperor Suite, about 600 A. D., Buddhism was 
elevated to the status cl the State Religion at the instigation of 
the Prince Shotoha. The debt Japan owes to Buddhism in 
the development of her ancient civilization is really incalculable. 
It is no exaggeration to say there is nothing in Japan which 
has had more influence than Buddhism. What wc call now¬ 
adays the art and literature of Japan is hut their attainment 
of the high stage of refinement, mostly connected with 
Buddhism, (t may truthfully be said that the rise of Buddhism 
in Japan is closely interwoven with the history of her civiliza¬ 
tion. A brief study of the masterpieces of Japanese sculpture, 
painting and architecture will easily reveal to you the above 
truth. Besides art, almost all of our literature and music are 
tinged with the idea of Buddhism. Therefore, both in sp[ritual 
and material civilization our country is entirely in accord with 
China and India through the omnipotent power of our beloved 
Buddha. 

1 might say that my sympathy and reverence for Buddha 
are no less than yours. It is written in the Buddhist scripture 
that : ,+ All the world in ten directions is Buddha's holy land. 
The opportunity to enjoy the happy, holy life is shared equally 
by the rich and the poor* the wise and the unwise, the 
Occidental and the Oriental. 

As 1 have said already, my soul has been deeply imbued 
■ince childhood with Buddha's doctrines, and having spent 
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more than sixteen years of my younger life in China, nothing 
i£ more pleasant to me than to be invited to this dinner, And 
\ believe that this meeting will serve greatly in promoting 
intimate relations among the nations whose countrymen are 
represented here this evening, 

Moslem tribute to Buddha 

Speech by 5YUD HOSSAIN. 

Editor, "The New Orient* 1 . 

As one looks Upon this scene it in impossible not to realize 
its symbolic significance, We have here tonight jrw&, 
Christians, Confucians, Buddhist*, Taoists, HinduB, Moslems— 
all gathered together to do honour to one of the greatest names 
of all human history, a name that enduringly Blands for Univer¬ 
sality and Truth. The megaage of Buddha was for all 
humanity, and it is + therefore K but meet that ail races and 
religion* should be represented on this occasion to renew their 
fahh from the inspiration of that great name. 

This gathersng tonight, ladies and gentlemen, is not only a 
remarkable one ; in many w&ys it as unique. It is not a 
gathering merely of men and women, but of souls, of aspira¬ 
tions, of ideals. It is an occasion which brings home to one 
the fundamental unity of humanity and. the overwhelming 
gigniftcance nf the spiritual values of life, Jt furnishes an 
object lesson in what humanity may yet become and achieve— 
a true family of nations united in bands of mutual understand' 
itift and Fraternal good will, transcending the external labels 
of gratuitous separatism, and realizing the inner and indivisible 
unity of their spiritual destiny. 

Message from Db. Saq-ke Alfred Sze. 

Oimese Minrafer at tFafthfriffton. 

1 regret my inability to join you on this occasion of Chinn- 
India Friendship Dinner on Buddha’s birthday, but it affords 
me great pleasure to avail myself of this opportunity to offer 
you my cordial greetings and good wishes. 1 thank you for 
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your kind invitation to me and the kind thoughts which 
prompted you to extend it- 

Messace from Rev. J, T. Sunderland. 

I believe that Buddha was one of the very greatest and 
noblest religious teachers that this world has known, and that 
the Buddhist faith lias been one of the greatest humanizing 
influences in the history of mankind. 

Message from Professor John Dewey, 

America s Foremost Living Philosopher. 

1 am sorry that circumstances are such I cannot have the 
pleasure of taking part in your interesting gathering. It was 
a happy thought to celebrate the birthday of Buddha by China- 
India Friendship Dinner, and to extend the opportunity to 
American friends to join. Present problems indicate the neces¬ 
sity of better understanding of the problems of Asia by 
Americans- It is well for us to be reminded of the great 
spiritual and moral teachers of the Orient and to realize the 
ideal bonds which unite all peoples of all races and dimes 
in the common interests of our one Humanity. 

Message from Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

Minister, The Community Church of New Vorlj. 

1 am glad to have the opportunity of paying homage to 
the great saint and exalted religious leader in whose name you 
are assembling. Buddha rank# among the two or three sub¬ 
limed souls of all history. His life of sanctity and sacrifice, his 
message of pity and love are preserved forever among the 
imperishable treasures of the race. Buddha is one of my 
saviours—his name stands inscribed in letters of gold upon die 
walls of nry church, 1 can think of nothing more beneficent 
than that his message should be carried everywhere throughout 
the western world, to help in healing our ills and tempering 
our cruelty, 

l cannot forget that it is to India that the world is indebted 
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for this sublime spiritual genius, Buddha is the incarnation 
□f India's noblest spirit, and therewith the prophecy of India a 
ultimate redemption. 

Message from Dr, P* "W. Kuo. 

Director 9 China institute in America, 

+ , . Th r. people in China and in India are facing many 
common problems and in the solution of these problems we 
need to co-operate in every possible way. 

—The Oriental Press. 


THE ASPIRATIONS OF A BODHISATVA 

May I be deserving of love in every existence, owing to 
mortifications, ceremonial observances, and all meritorious acts 
performed by me in this existence as well as in my previous 
existence. 

May faith, modealy, fear of sinning and great knowledge, 
energy * thoughtfulness, concentration ol mind and surpassing 
wisdom, like Indra's thunderbolt possessed of the virtue of 
penetration, be consummated in me until my attainment of 
Buddhahood, 

Having got rid of desire, hatred and illusion, heresy, pride, 
and doubt, and being free from niggardliness, jealousy and 
impurity, may I be stable and devoid of conceit. 

May l not be oppressed by any one, but be wealthy and 
not humiliated through garments given in gifts to me ; may 
the wealth and body obtained by me be, Forsooth, for the 
benefit of other*. 

May t support my parents according to the Law and, being 
respectful to elder* and of great service to others, may 1 bring 
about the advancement of myself as well as that of relatives, 
friends, and enemies. 

Having approached the Protector Metteyya, 1 shall pay 
honour to his person, and acquiring the excellent Veyyakamna, 

] shall be Buddha in future time. 



REUGIOU5 MYSTICISM 




Not being polluted by the world, delighting in chanty, 
established in the precepts and virtue*, undergoing renuncia¬ 
tion of the world, and obtaining excellent knowledge, may 1 
be replete with strength and power. 

May 1 exercise forbearance even in the cutting off or my 
head and flesh, hands and feet : being established in truth, may 
1 be devoted to love and equanimity in order to be steadfast. 

Having made the five great sacrifice* and, not missing the 
road to omniscience, having *ervod moral depravities, and 
being victorious over the five Maras, shall l be Buddha m the 
distant future. 

Trans!ation from JinMankara by James Gray, 


RELIGIOUS MYSTICISM 

The following quotation may interest the readers. 

"Mysticism which is the systematic cultivation of mental 
quietness, the deliberate and conscious pursuit of the surest 
kind of happiness, may be most satisfactorily regarded « ■ 
rule of health. Mystics attribute then happiness and then 
creative powers to a union with God. The hypothesis is, to 
gav the P least unnecessary. Atheists and Lpilcptica have 
received inspirations which have been attributed^ to ^ le oy 
spirit. blvery symptom of the trance from the ° 

presence' to total unconsciousness can be produced artificial > 
m the laboratory- The drag taker, the epileptic, the suddenly 
ini pi ted Mathematician or Artist, the experimental psychologist 
differ from the religious mystic only in their altitude towards 
the mystical experiences which they all equally share, belie 
ing diem divine the religious mystic cultivates his expenences. 
makes use of them to bring him happiness and serenity. 1 he 
others accept them as merely curious sensations like giddiness 
or the hiccough and do not attempt therefore to make a 
systematic use of their experiences in the conduct of their 
lives. In this they are wrong. 

Huxley's Jesting Pilate (1926) 

P 192. 

Sheonniiim. 




THE UFE-STORY OF KASSAPA, THE CHEAT 

The lives of the Past 

Thi» disciple came to be called Kassapa, the Great, to 
distinguish him from the trio of maned hair ascetics (Jatijaaj 
the Kasaapas of Uruwela, Nadi, and Gaya respectively. 

The story of his career in the past is as follows -—Once 
upon a time of yore a hundred thousand aeons before this 
blessed era of Our Lord Gotama, Padumurtara, the Enlightened 
One. was bom into the world of men strewing about shower* 
of lotus flowers—hence his name. Once the Enlightened One 
abode in the deer park named Khema hard by the city of 
Haneawatir 

A huiijie-holder called Vcdeha t possessed of eighty croiea of 
wealth, rose at early dawn, partook of a sumptuous meal, with 
flowers and incense in his hand, tame to the monastery, paid 
his respects to the Master and seated himself on one side. Soon 
thereafter the Master proclaimed to the assembly that his third 
disciple Nisabha, the Great, was appointed the chief among 
those who observe the rule of ascetic practices. Vedeha, the 
lay devotee rejoiced at Hib words and at the end of the religious 
discourse, when the congregation had dispersed, approached 
the Master. Lowed and requested Him to accept his invitation 
for the meal on the morrow. The Master replied. “Vedeha, 
the number of the Sangha is exceeding large." ‘How many 
of them. Lord?" L here arc sixty-eight lakhs of the brethren." 

Pray Lord, exclude not from my invitation to the meal even 
a single novice out of the whole assembly." The Master 
accepted the invitation in silence. Vedeha returned home, pre . 
pared a sumptuous feast and announced that it was time for 
the meal. Master took bowl and robe and escorted by a large 
number of the Order, proceeded to the house of the lay-disciple, 
accepted the scat prepared for Him. washed His bands and feet 
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and pai took of the food- V rdf ha alco took a seat beside the 
Master. 

At that time the Ven. Nisabha. the Great, came to the spot 
in search of alms-food. Vedeha saw the Oder approaching 
and advanced to meet him, bowed and asked for his bowl. 
The Elder handed the bowl over to him. "Do please enter. 
Reverend Sir, the Master is also seated Inside. It ** impro¬ 
per, lay-disciple.” Vedeha filled the bowl to the brim with 
delicious food and offered to the Elder. Then Vedeha went 
back to the house and said thus to the Master. Lord, the Elder 
Nisabha the Great even though 1 informed him of the presence 
of the Master would not enter. Why so. Lord > fs the Elder 
superior in virtues to the Master Himself? 

“Verily the Buddhas never depreciate the merits of othets. 
Vedeha. as for ourselves we are here in this layman s house 
taking our meals but that Elder chooses not to do so. We 
resort to dwellings in villages but the Elder eschews them pre¬ 
ferring forest-haunts. We live under sheltering roofs but our 
brother abides under the dome of the open sky. 

Even thus did the Master extol the praises of the great 
Elder, just as the large rivers pour their copious waters and fill 
to the brim the vast depths of the ocean. Vedeha greatly 
rejoiced at heart, bethought to himself. What other benefit 
profiteth me. f shall aspire to the position of chief among the 
brethren who lead the austere life, in the dispensation of a 
future Buddha 1” He then continued his lavish hospitality to 
the Buddha and His disciples for hdl seven days and treated 
them with magnificent liberality. On the seventh day he 
offered robes to the Order, fell at the Master's feet and declared 
thus, "AH this worship and offerings which ! have rendered to 
the Master and His disciples by the action of my body, my 
word, my thought for these seven day* were not with a view 
to gain the pomp and pleasure of worldly life either here on 
earth or in heaven or to heeome a Mara or a Brahma. May 
this ihe great meritorious action of mine lead to the attainment 
during the life-rime of a future Buddha to the position of the 
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chief among those brethren who practice the virtue of austere 
life, even as this great Elder Nisabha the Great 1" The Matter 
foresaw by Hi$ omniscience that the aspiration of Vcdefm 
would be liter ally fulfilled and said, Vedeha, your great heart's 
desire wiU indeed mature during the life-time of Gotama the 
Buddha who will bless this earth by his appearance, a hundred 
thousand aeons hence ; hen you will attain the position of 
His third disciple under the name of Kess^p^ the Great. h * 
Forso oth the words of the Buddhas arc a surety sure„ Vedcha 
performed manifold acts of merit during a whole life-time and 
departing from that life was reborn into the bliss of the heaven' 
world. 

Thereafter for long, king ages, Vedeha fared on for many 
a life in the world of devaa and of men and ultimately was 
reborn as a human being in a destitute Brahman family at 
Baridhumati, in the life-time oF Vipassi, the Enlightened One, 
ninety-one aeons ago. It so happened that the Tathagata 
preached every seventh year. Hence the populace held great 
rejoicings and grand ovations. The devaa announced all over the 
Land of Rose-apple that the Buddha was delivering religious dis¬ 
courses. The Brahman heard the glad tidings with great joy. 
He and his wife had one lower garment each but they shared 
between them one solitary upper robe, hence he came to be 
well-known in that city as the one-robed Brahman. Whenever 
he visited a meeting of the male Brahmans the husband 
donned that upper robe while the wife Was forced to keep 
indoors. And when the wife entered a meeting of the women 
she used that same upper robe while the Brahman stayed at 
home. Once the Bra human asked his wife whether she chose 
to go by night or by day to hear the Buddha s discourse. 
"Women as we arc it is inconvenient to go by night/ 1 So she 
proceeded to the monastery accompanied by other women and 
returned home at even-tide. Then she gave over the upper 
robe to the Brahaman who himself went to the service-hall after 
dark. 

The Master seated on the dais with fan in hand and deli 
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vering the glorious tiiECGUEse just as die copious rains pour down 
the dopes of Mt Meru and etir up the waters of the vasty deep. 
The Brahaman was seated at the end of the assembly listening 
to the melliEiiQUF words of the Master- During the first watch 
of the night the Brahanian thrilled with rapturous joy bethought 
to himself. "O Lf J dial! only offer this my upper robe to the 
Master I" But his stinginess overcame him. ' This is the only 
upper robe we both have, without it neither of «• can venture 
out of the house.'' During the middle watch of the night he 
was once again filled with the same rapturous joy but miserly 
decided within himself not to offer the upper robe- Similarly a 
third time he was filled with great ioy, during the last watch 
of the night. Saying ta himself, "May what happen afterward* 
death or otherwise/' He doffed bis upper robe and laid it as 
an offering at the holy feet of the Master. Then he exclaimed 
thrice, “'1 won ! I won ! 1 won !" 

It so happened that at that time the Baja of Bandhumati 
was listening to the Master** discourse from behind a serwn- 
Warrior-princes. indeed, are always pained to hear the word 
"Victor uttered by others. The king sent a courtier to in¬ 
quire what this exclamation of victory meant- The Bralmman 
answered, "Others equipped with bows and arrows mounting 
homes, elephants and chariots enter battle-array and defeat 
their enemies. In that there is no glory. Not so with me- Just 
as a strong man battei* the head of a ferocious wild bull and 
makes it flee away l overcame greedy temptation that arose in 
my heart and gave the robe to the Master/' The courtier con¬ 
veyed the reply to the king. "The Brahaman has well under¬ 
stood the great worth of the Master and it is a pity We have 
not.* 1 So saying the king sent a pair of valuable garments to 
the Brahaman, who rejoicing at the reward said to himself, 
’’All this while I waa silent and the king gave me nothing, 
now that ! extol the praises of the Master the king has rewarded 
me abundantly. What profitteth it to me to retain this gift 
which 1 have earned by proclaiming the virtues of the Master, 
I shall therefore make a thank-offering of them to the Master. 

3 
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1 he king inquired what the Brahaman! did with the robes and 
having learnt that they were offered to the Master, the king 
sent him another pair of robes which also he offered to the 
Master. Thereafter each time the king doubled the number of 
his gift until at Iasi he presented the Brahaman with thirty-two 
pairs of garments The Brahaman thought to himself, "I am 
exacting an exorbitant levy on the king." He kept to himself 
and his wife two pairs and offered the thirty remaining pairs of 
robes to the Master, Thenceforth the Brahaman thus became 
n intimate follower of the Master. 

Sometime after the king saw him one cold night seated in 
the servi e-hall listening to the Matter's discourse and presented 
his own crimson blanket worth a lakh in value to the Brahaman 
and asked him always to wear it when listening to the Dhamma, 
The Brahaman drought to himself, "What profitteth it if 1 cover 
my wretched body with this valuable garment. I shall offer it 
also as a gift to the Master by setting it up as a canopy over 
the daisF in the perfumed-chamber. 

Once the king repaired to the monastery at early dawn 
and seated himself in the perfumed-chamber beside the Lord. 
He then saw the crimson blanket which was shining overhead 
with the splendour oF the sixfold rays emitting from the 
Master's aureola and at once recognised it as the blanket he 
had gifted to the one-rcbed Brahaman, and announced the 
fact to the Master, "“So great king, you have made this gift to 
the Brahaman and he tn turn has offered it to us.” The king 
was so gratified that the Brahaman knew what was proper 
although he himself did not, he endowed him with every 
human requisite each eight-fold and appointed him Minister — 
advisory to the king. The Brahaman, all his life supplied sixty- 
four continual gifts of ticket-food to the Order and faithfully 
observed the precepts and deceasing therefrom wa& reborn into 
the blisa of the heaven-world. 

L. D. Javasundare. 

(To be continued) 



SERMONETTE 

By the BHtKXiflj Shtmuxu 


All over the Western World to-day, we see little groups 
of earnest thinking people stepping outside the fold of 
Theological Christianity and looking for the truth elsewhere. 

The Churches everywhere are facing a crisis, for the 
organized leaching of the past centuries is failing to satisfy the 
inquiring mind of the youth of the present day. 

This TeUgioUs un-resE seems to be chiefly due to what is 
known as the conflict between Religion and Science, and the 
cause of this conflict surely lies in the fact that dogmas and 
creeds have usurped the place of TRUTH. 

People who do any thinking at all, know that miracles, 
personal devils, personal Gods and eternal hell are hut the 
remains of primitive imagination and have no real foundation, 

If the world is seeking a religion of common sense, a 
religion founded on knowledge and investigation, it Is to 
Buddhism it must turn + for Buddhism instead of being a 
revealed or supernatural religion, is founded on the unchange¬ 
able Laws of Life and the Universe and can therefore never 
conflict with any known or unknown fact of science* 

The Lord Buddha teaches us not to waste time trying to 
change what is unchangeable, but to learn to live in harmony 
with these laws. 

The Northern school of Buddhism to which l belong is 
not a* some people think a new Leaching, but a fuller deve¬ 
lopment of that which our Lord Buddha taught centuries ago 
on the shores of the Ganges. In this school men are no longer 
asked to give up their ordinary lives, or to cut themselves off 
from earthly lovfii they arc taught to use this earthly love and 
Lc find the truth within themselves. 
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Wherein then does the difference between the Buddhist 
and the Christian scheme of salvation lie? 

In Christianity, Salvation means being saved from Eternal 
punishment (He]))* this salvation being OBTAINED by belief 
that a God-man died to save mankind. We can trace this 
idea of a man-God dying to save the world to those? far off 
ages, when men having a very limited intelligence, were afraid 
of all things they could not understand and made Gods and 
saviours of those things through fear. If wc study the history 
of the great sun-worship of ancient times we find no less than 
13 of these saviours who, at different periods in history nnd 
in different parts of the world were supposedly bom of 
virgins, crucified* rose from the dead with their physical bodies 
and ascended into the sky. 

Salvation in Buddhism means freedom. Freedom from 
ignorance which brings us to a state of perfect peace 
ATTAINED when we lose the illusion of the false self. 

The three stages to this state I would call Knowledge. 
Realization and Manifcitation. 

First we have the knowledge of the power within, our 
son5-hip with the Eternal Buddha Essence {Oneness oF all Life), 

Secondly^ We have the realization of this power called 
the seed of Buddha hood withjn. our ability to become free 
fiom ignorance- 

1 hirdlly. Vt e manifest this realization in our lives thus 
experiencing Nirvana in our present life. 

The Universal Buddha Essence is Imp$r&ofml in the 
Universe. 

The BodhldELa (Wisdom Heart) makes the Buddha Essence 
personal in in. 

In each form of life is this seed of wisdom or Buddhahood 
awaiting development. To merely have the knowledge of 
this is not enough. Knowledge is useless without a realization, 
that is the ability to make practical use oF it. 

We have within us all Life, all Love, all Wisdom, all 
Intelligence, all Knowledge. Must we pray to an outside power 
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to develop it for us> If 1 wish to light my house. do 1 go 
out into the street to pmy for it to come in> No, I simply 
turn on the switch. So then in the spiritual sense we turn on 
tlte switch and get into harmony with this power within. 

Realizing this power, placing ourselves in harmony with 
the Law brings u* to manifestation. 

By manifestation 1 mean the actual expression Lt> every 
day life of the truth we have previously known and realized. 
Solvation: in Buddhism then means perfect Enlightenment, 
absolute freedom from ignorance through the realization of the 
Bodhiciita within and this is Nirvana, 


THE ARAKAN MAH A BODHf SOCIETY AND THE BUDDHA 
GAYA FUND 

The public particularly the Abakan Buddhists will be 
interested to know something about the Arakan Maha Bodhi 
Society and the Buddha Gaya Fund collected at Akyab. The 
Society was formed some thirty five years ago when the late 
Colonel Olcott. the well-known worker in the field of 
Buddhism, accompanied by the Anagarika Dharmap&Ia, 
visited Akyab in October ot November 1892 at the invitation 
of the Buddhist* of Arakin. During his stay at Akyab the 
Colonel began to collect funds for THE Indian H'ORK OF THE 
Maha BOOHL Society and the Arakon Buddhists in response to 
the noble call for a noble cause came forward with a hand¬ 
some contribution of Rs. 5,000/- towards the Buddha Gaya 
Fund and the same was placed in the hands of the Truetees- 
Out of thiB whole contribution a sum of R*. 2,500/- was paid 
I'o THE INMAN Work and the balance is still in the hands of 
those Trustees. Efforts were then made by the Maha Bodhi 
Society to recover this amount from the Trustees for the 
Work In India but without, result. 

We do not know who were, the Trustees of this Fund but 
on enquiry we are made to iind^rstaiKi that U Chaa Htwan 
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Oung, Pleader, sg the only surviving member of the Society 
ifi whose name that 1 nui Fund wa^ said to have been deposited 
with the then Batik of Bengal* and it is not dr finitely known 
whether the money is still lying with the Imperial Bank of 
India, Akyab. We can neither say with confidence that the 
total balance or a part of it ha"d been deposited in the Bank. 

hope L’ Chan Htwan Oung who was revered and highly 
esteemed by the people of hi$ generation for his public spirit 
and independent qualities will break his long silence to give 
us a public, definite and clear account of the matter which 
has nearly gone into the limbo of oblivion and we further 
hope that he will kindly let us know why this money had so 
long been kept in the custody of the Trustee or Trustees of 
the Fund for no purpose. We cannot aay that li Chan Htwan 
Oung and hi* comrade or comrades, if any, will endeavour 
to return the balance contribution, plus interest for 35 years 
at the then Bank rate, to the Maha Bodhi Society to continue 
their work in manifold ways with a sole purpose for the spread 
af Buddhism—the Noble Religion of our Lord Buddha, both 
ki the East and the West. 


Copy of the replies from U Chan Htwan Oung to the 
.VI aba Bodlu Society is published below for the information of 
the Buddhists of Arakan and we hope that they will not fail 
to get a true idea of U Chan Htwan Dung's attitude in the 
matter;— 


(Copy.) 


To, 

D. SlNtiHA. 

C/o. ftlaha Qodhi Society, 

4A, College Square, Calcutta, 


Sir, 


In reply to your letter dated Calcutta the 23rd April. 1925, 
with a good pretension, 1 have pleasure to enclose the duplicate 
of my letter dated Akyab, the 18th May, 1093 addressed to 
H, DharmapaU. Esq. General Secretary, Maha Bodhi .Society. 
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whsch in a. way speaks of the relationship between two in¬ 
dependent societies, the Maha Bod hi Society and the Arakan 
Maha Bodhi Society. 

Yours Truly, 

(Sd r ) Chan Htwan Gur-a:, 

(Duplicate.) 

To, 

H, DhaRMARALA, ESQ. P 
General Secretary; 

Maha Bodhi Society, 

/5th Wfl^ 1893 . 

Dear Sir, 

The Arnkan Maha Bod hi Society can guarantee a contri¬ 
bution of Ra. 25/- a month for the Maha Bodhi Society "s 
current expenses. Arakan Maha Bodhi Society admits that 
it is desirable to have a permanent office in Calcutta but they 
beg to point out that it cannot be maintained at the expense 
of Arakan alone- 

The Arakan men do not believe in helping Maha Bodhi 
Society once for all- They are desirous of making Arakan 
Maha Bodhi Society a source of income of Maha Bodhi Society 
which will never fail to contribute its fair fthare, 

I remain, 

Yom* obediently, 

Chan Htwan Ounc, 

A, M B. Society. 

It is doubtful whether any "fair share" of contribution has 
been made to the Maha Bodhi Society by the Arakan Maha 
Bodhi Society since its very inception out of its own fund, 
apart from the Buddha Gaya Fund placed in the hands of the 
Trustees. We do not wish to deal with the question of 
relationship between the two Societies, namely* the Maha 
Bodhi Society and the Arakan Maha Bodhi Society but we can 
never believe that the latter was an independent Society, as 
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stated by U Chan Htwan Oung in his letter above addressed 
to Mr, D. Singha, who rs the Assistant Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, 

To us it tan only be a branch of the Maha Bodhi Society 
an il appears to be in a way incorporated with the Maha Bodhi 
Society according to rule 2, clause (v) of the rtilea and regula¬ 
tions of the Society in regard to the aims and objects of the 
Assoc ration filed wi th the Memorandum of Association (in the 
matter of Act XXI of IS60 of the Viceroy and Governor- 
General in Council) in the Matter of Maha Bodhi Society, 

Any way it is not the main point of our purpose which 
we are new undertaking. What we wish to say is alt about 
the Fund collected for the Indian work of the Maha Bodhi 
Society which was placed in the hands of the Trusters at 
Akyab, Every sane man wiJI not differ from us when we 
|ay that the balance of the Tryst Fund ought to be handed 
over to Maha Bodhi Society to carry on the woik originally 
contemplated when the Fund was collected at Akysb in 1892, 
By the way we will here suggest that readers may kindly sub¬ 
scribe to the Maha Bodhi journal, a monthly and official organ 
of the Maha Bodhi Society, wherein they may read the most 
interesting articles written by the Oriental and Occidental 
Scholars about Buddhism and they may know in detail the 
work carried on by the Maha Bodhi Society. 

We have written on this subject time and again and 
enough has also been said here about the contribution of the 
Arakin Buddhists towards the Buddha Gaya Fund. The public 
will realise that this money is not the income ot property of 
the Arakan Maha Bodhi Society but only a public fund which 
being collected for a specific object and for the time being 
placed in the hands of die Trustees of the Fund cannot be 
utilised for any other purpose hy the Arakan Maha Bodhi 
Society at its pleasure. 

What now remains to be done by the Buddhists of Arakan 
ia either to revive the Arakan Maha Bodhi Society and appoint 
new Trustee 5 with a view to properly regulate the utilisation 
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of tfic said Truer Fund for proper object, of to devise ways 
and means for early recovery of the due amount from the 
surviving Trustee or Trustees of the Fund for the Maha Bodhi 
Society to carry on their work in India and abroad- 

It is therefore our earnest wigh that the Arakan Association 
and the Arakan Buddhist Association will take this initiative in 
the matter and it is hoped that other Associations will follow 
their lead by giving their hearty co-operation and whole-hearted 
support as much as they can concentrate their effort in this 
noble endeavour. The object in view can only be achieved 
by the united and combined effort of each and every Buddhist 
of Ar&kan but not by the effort of one man or one association. 
Buddhists of Arakan I Will you remain indifferent or will you 
take up this noble cause which solely means the revival of 
Buddhism and the dissemination of Buddha-Dharma. It is not 
loo late, there is yet time for you so long as there is a surviving 
member of the Arakan Maha Bodhi Society. We appeal to all 
concerned to do k NOW when there is still a ray of hope ot 

NEVER. 

Had any Government aid be considered necessary in the 
attempt we will suggest that such assistance may be sought for 
by proper representation to the Authorities concerned when 
occasion arises, 

1893 civilisation is now no more in this century a* civilisation 
progresses onwards with the march of time. The old order has 
changed yielding place to the new and we must move on with 
the tide of time, WAKE UP, Buddhists of Arakan, for the 
fair name and Fair fame of Arakan. GLORY will be your 
REWARD.—“The Arakan News'*. 
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Bv Dr. George Grimm 
(Continued from page ^03 of the last iliuti), 

IV. 

Thu# then the Brahman of the Veda and the Dhamma 
of the Buddha blend together into a harmonious unity ; or 
rather, the Bucklha-d hamm a ia the highest consummation of 
the V eda-Brahman. Brahman in hi# ell-embracing sense wai 
If am the very beginning the science of * the marvellous thing," 
dF the holy within us* whatever if might be. and however it 
™ght be reached. This marvellous thing the Buddha pointed 
□ut as the Nirvins-domain in which all that has arisen is 
extinguished for him who has reached it T and accordingly he 
replaced the Brahman-concept in rts interpretation a# the 
Absolute, by this Nirvana-concept. Also, for the rest, he 
has purified and completed the Brahman-science in hb 
Dhamma, in that he ha$ laid down the cause why we common 
men wander away such worlds apart from the marvellous 
thing. Nirvana, and what is the true way to iL On this very 
account, just because his Dhamma does not at all stand in 
contradiction to this Brahman-sdence but is rather its highest 
embodiment, he calls every one who has realised his Dhamma. 
the #rw Brahmin, talcing this word ngam in its original #en$e 
as offerer of prayer/ ' meditative concentrator an I 
behavior 

Who never cleaves, who never clings. 

In wisdom never is unsure ; 

Who has attained the Other Shore, 

Him may I well a Brahmin call. 

Escaped from all this human world, 
dean gone from all the worlds o' th* god# ; 

From every yoke unyoked, released. 

Him well may men a Brahmin call. 

(Majjhitna Nikiya.} 
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The Buddha thus did not wish to set aside and replace 
the Brahman and Brahmin-hood, but he wished to purify it. 
In other words : The Buddha wm no revolutionary hut a 
reformer, to be sure, a reformer who reformed right in to the 
very marrow £ Kaitapa, in the world there generally prevails 
the view that asceticism and Brahmin-hood are very hard to 
attain. And yet, K&s^apa. i! it were only a question of going 
about unclothed, or wearing a hair shirt or clothe* come from 
a corpse, or clothing aewn together out of rags picked up from 
a rubbish-heap, or being a thorn-man who lies down on a 
bed stuffed with thorns^ or sleeping on a wooden seat or on 
lhe bare earth, or of eating only once within certain times 
emending up to a apace of fourteen days, then the contention 
that asceticism and Brahmin-hood are bard to attain would 
not be in place. For every common householder's son, yea h 
every water^carrying female slave is in B position to make 
a resolve to do all these things. On this account, rather be¬ 
cause ii has to do with wh&i is greater than these things, be¬ 
cause it goes far beyond ruck eaertiom. is asceticism and 
Brahmin-hood hard, very hard to attain, and for this reason 
assuredly one has a right tp iay : Hard to attain i* asceticism 
and Brdunin-hoodJ Kaesapa* if * Bhikkhu beget* within 
hi ins elf such kindness of heart that he no longer knows hate 
and ill-will, and if then, free from the Influences* already, 
here bdow, in virtue of his own knowledge and realisation, 
he has won to that deliverance of the mind and deliverance 
through wisdom which is beyond these Influences* and 
constantly maintains himself therein, then is such a Bhikkhu 
rightly called an ascetic and Brahmin " (Digha Nikiya.) 

Yea, he can take to himsdf a yet much higher name : 
Who threefold knowledge in him bears. 

Is stilled* has conquered id! re-birth. 

He. O Vueifhn. note thou weU T 
As Brahma, Sakha,* is rightly known 1 

____ (Majihima NikiyaJ 


* Another name for Indra. 
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Tims he can call Himself ifie highest Cod , and indeed, 
the highest god not merely in the usual sense, but the highest 
Cod "tightly known." But what is the rightly known behest 
Cod? He who has most closely touched the Brahman, "the 
marvellous thing in us which the Buddha hag unveiled to 
us as just Nirvana : "Therefore, verily, is indra* as it were, 
exalted above all the other gods, for he had touched the 
Brahman most closely, he had known firet that it was 

Brahman." f 

So simple is the relation of the Dhamma of the Buddha to 
the Brahman of the V eda, lo he sure, in order to be able to 
penetrate this simple relationship, one must apply as the stand¬ 
ard significance of Brahman, its original and therefore its real 
significance, and above all, one must also have really com¬ 
prehended the Buddha-dhamma. This, however, he only has 
understood who hag understood the great saying : “All is 
Anattn, jp not my l , is ahen to my essence/' ”AJJ is Anatts : 
is not my /. In other words : my / is absolutely transcendent, 
is raised a hove all possible conditions in the world/' Who¬ 
ever has grasped this this core of the Buddha's 

doctrine, understands without anything further that the Buddha 
also teaches immortality. For, through the fact that our / is 
raised above ail conditiotis—C/. especially pp. 62 and 63 of 
this magazine—is it in particular also raised above death. 
It is not our I that die* ; it is only our attributes fupadi) that 
die ; i.e. ( our corporeal organism together with our conscious-' 
ness, dies. But the immortality of our / is no immortality of 
duration. For, Rince our / is raised above ail conditions, there¬ 
fore is it also raised above time, and therewith also above the 
state of permanence which belongs to time. Thus our ! also 
does not endure. On the contrary, of this permanence also 
holds good the dictum; "This am I not, this b nof my //’ 
So long as the / is associated with attributes fupidi} there rather 

t K*na. Up. 3, 4, 2fl. EjacfcJy b it .aid in iht DhammajMKlii, v. 21: 

"The wlM lunch NjbbiW (Phusanli Dhbi nihbimmi^ 
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ari&ra only ihe appearance of permanence, as is explained 
more in detail in The Doctrine of the Buddha .' 11 pp. 179, 180- 
The immortality of out / is thus, more closely regarded, an 
indestructibility which is not duration^ Thus, this highest form 
of immortality the Buddha also has taught, like ail other truly 
great minds, in particular, Schopenhauer* who sets it Forth 
with unusual clearness. Vea T the Buddha, alone among a]l 
mankind, and precisely through hi 3 Ana tta-doc trine, has 
Wtfen it with mathematical certainty. But because t he under¬ 
standing of this Anatta-idea as the idea of the absolute trans¬ 
cendency of niir l. in the course of the centuries has been 
completely lost sight oF, the later Buddhists were no longer 
able to grasp the idea of an immortality which yet is not 
duration : much rather were they only able to picture to them¬ 
selves an immortality in the sense of a permanent, an enduring, 
in time. But, as already said above, the Buddha express ly¬ 
re jcots a permanent, enduring 1 ; and so it was believed : and 
still to-day is believed, that he rejects immortality altogether.— 
It never seems to occur to these deniers of immortality that if 
our i m thus, that in which at bottom we consist, is not immortal* 
but thus dies, thus is itself annihilated in death — for dying 
just means that what dies is annihilated—then a re-birth is 
simply impossible* And so they expose Buddhism to the 
legitimate mockery of all other men, that this doctrine of the 
Buddha teaches a transmigration of the soul without a soul l — 
It lh precisely thi$ denial of immortality by present-day 
Buddhists which b mainly responsible for the fact that the 
Buddha's doctrine more and more tends to disappear out of 
the world I An irreligious man has no use for the Buddha's 
doctrine ; and a religious man turns away with dislike^ nay. 
with horror* from a doctrine* about which he b told that it 
denies the central core of all religious consciousness and with 
that, the fundamental idea of all religion, namely, our immorta¬ 
lity, and along with this, the truth fdt by every man of any 
depth, that in our deepest essence wc cannot die.—It ia high 
time to turn back from the Buddhism of a Buddhaghosha and 
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tte other C ornmentators to the old, originsJ doctrine of the 
Buddha (Q, aJ M the Preface to "The Doctrine of the 
Buddha .) Jt ja to he hoped that modem Buddhists are at 
least tolerant enough not to choke down m advance this 
voice of one "crying in the wilderness/' Whoso has 
grasped thh kernel, has grasped all ; he has also comprehended 
the Brahman-dhamma, And wboao has not comprehended 
this, has comprehended nothing, especially has he not com- 
prehended the Brahman-dhamma, To be sure, here at this 
point minds divide. For here one must be able to compre¬ 
hend that beyond the world there yawns no absolute nothing, 
as half-baked philosophers imagine, but that there "the other 
shore, the absolute actuality "—paramatthasiro nibbanam" 
—opens out; in other words, that beyond our sphere of tem¬ 
porality lie* "the realm of deathWneas " That, however, 
men cannot comprehend nay, ai bottom, do not at all u?crnt 
to comprehend, Because they very well feel that in the self- 
same moment that they do comprehend, it were all over with 
the splendour of this our world ; and the breaking loose from 
it would have to begin, And this world is still so beautiful, so 
beautiful 1 

(Concluded) 

[We thank Dr, George Grimm for the thought provoking series 
of articles he has kindly contributed to the pages of this 
Magazine, There are many strange theories and question¬ 
able interpretations of the Dhatnma in these articles with 
which we are unable to agree. Whether one agrees With 
Dr, Grimm or not, the articles deserve careful study as 
they are written fry one who is a sincere seeker after the 
truth.— Actg. Editor. Mahabodhi.] 



THE ATOM 

RADIO ACTIVE St/BSTANCES. 


The radiation from these substances consist dF three diffe¬ 
rent kinds. 

(1) The Alpha particles constituting the Alpha radiation, 
are produced by the disintegration of the atom of the radio 
active element, and are identical with atoms of HcUum t the 
element which comes next to Hydrogen in order of weight. 
Bach Helium atom carries two unit charges of positive electri¬ 
city ; in other words each radio active atom has been deprived 
of two positive electrons- These alpha particles arc ordinary 
gaseous molecules which hove acquired special properties owing 
to the great speed et which they move t and also to sonic extent 
to the positive charge of electricity which they carry. They 
are of the same nature as the canal or positive rays. 

(2) The Beta radiation. These consist of a stream of 
electrically charged particle § each of which is identical with an 
electron and are of the same nature as Cathodal rays, 

(3) The Gamma radiation is of the same nature as X Rays. 
New experiment* on these various kinds of radiation had led to 
the conclusion that the number of free negative electrons in 
an atom (i.e. K the number revolving round the nucleus) wa* 
approximately equal to half the atomic weight. ttTholly in¬ 
dependent experiments on the deflection suffered by Alpha 
particles in passing through metallic sheet* pointed to the 
number of free positive charges in an atom being equal to 
about half the atomic weight- These two conclusion* are 
mutually eonformatory «nte r the atom being neutral, the 
number of free positive charge* on the nucleus must be equal 
to the number of free negative electron! revolving round h. 
This atomic number is plainly the expression of some funda¬ 
mental property of the atom and was identified by Mosely with s 
the number of free positive charge* existing in the nucleus 
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and consequently with the number of free negative electrons 
rotating round the nucleus, 

rhe electrons are probably arranged round the nucleus in 
successive rings or layers, and it is only this outer ring or layer 
which is affected by other atoms, and the chemical character 
of the atom is due to this outer portion. So the atomic number 
of an element i* a more important characteristic of it than the 
atomic Weight, since it represents the fundamental characteris¬ 
tic of the atom. 

■Since elements having different weights can he arranged 
in groups because of similarity of their proper!ie s, lends support 
to the theory that an atom is not a single simple entity. There 
mi]st be similarity between the atoms of similar elements, and 
this similarity must be a similarity of structure. For instance i 
if the atom readily loses electrons from the outer layer thereby 
assuming a positive charge i it is what is termed electro posi¬ 
tive ; if it readily takes up electrons from the other atoms it 
is electro negative m Thus the metals of the alkohcs Sodium, 
Potassium, Ammonium, Lithian etc. may he received as being 
composed of a rtahle core consisting oF a nucleus R nd one 
or more layers of electrons together with a single external elec¬ 
tron which the atom readily loses assuming a unit positive 
charge. 

The metals of the alkaline earths e.g., Calcium, Baricom. 
Cerium, Magnesium* similarly would have two stich easily de¬ 
tachable external electrons, and aluminium three auch. The 
Halogeis e,g_. Chlorine, Bromnee Fluorine, etc., may be re¬ 
garded as having such an external layer as would rather take 
up an extra electron than part with those it already contains, 
and would thus tend to assume a negative charge. The ele¬ 
ments which are non*valent, e.g.* neither electro positive nor 
JifegaMve + arc those- of maximum stability, their external layer 
neither giving nor taking electrons, such as. Argon. Neon* JCryp^ 
tan. etc. which are sometimes known as the inert or noble 
gaaes m that they do not combine with other elements. The 
atom of Silicon has four outer electrons and may reach the 
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stable arrangement of 8 found in Neon and Argon either by 
acting 03 a quadrivalent positive element and losing 4 elections, 
or as a quadrivalent negative element and gaining 4 election* 
from other atoms, Silicon is actually capable of acting in 
both of these ways forming both a Chloride of Silicon in which 
it is electro positive* and a Hydride* in which it is electro nega¬ 
tive. Phosphorus can form both Phosphorus Chloride in which 
it is electro positive, and Phosphorus Hydride in which it is 
electro negative. 

As regards the nucleus of the atom where mass in the 
ordinary sense resides, we recognize in the first place that it is 
remote from external interference being protected by the outer 
electrons, ft thus plays no part in chemical combinations and 
the properties due to it remain unaltered irrespective of the 
mode of combination of the atom. This is true as regards mass 
and radio activity. The nudli of the radio active elements are 
unstable to a greater or lesser degree* and by the expulsion of 
electron*, or of Helium nuclii they strive to attain a state of 
greater stability- For any given kind of radio active atom, the 
rate of disintegration is constant as it is a property of the 
nucleus alone, and is independent of to temperature or mode 
oF combination. Since the energy charge involved in such 
disintegrations is very great, we must conclude that the energy 
content of the nucleus is enormous compared with the energy 
associated with the Valancy Electrons. 

As regards the structure of the massive portion of the 
nucleus of an atom, it would now seem that all atomic weights 
are multiple* of that of Hydrogen. For the reason that all other 
atoms are built up of atormi of Hydrogen. First we have the 
fact that radio active nuclu emit Helium nuclii in the alpha 
ray transformations. Helium nuclei must therefore be con¬ 
sidered proximate constituents of the larger nuclei. Then there 
is die fact that aU the ckments proper, yet investigated by 
the positive ray method have atomic weights which are multiples 
of one number. This fundamental number is interpreted aa the 
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characteristic weight of a mass constituent of all atoms and 
receives the name of Proton. Proton is naturally identified with 
the Hydrogen nucleus. 


A BUDDHIST VIEW OF EDUCATION 

The writer of this paper has no knowledge of the systems 
of education in lands professedly Buddhist, but the report of 
those who have travelled there tends to show that the teaching 
of the Btlddha has undergone many developments, according 
to the circumstances and character of the races who have 
accepted him as their Guide. None of these developments arc 
exactly suited to the Western races* and it is most desirable, 
therefore^ to go back to the original teachings of the Buddha 
as set forth in the Dialogues and other parts of the Pitakas. 
We do not find there any dogmas or matters of belief—things 
to be accepted by faith or on authority ; each person must 
work out his own salvation, he must be his own refuge, his 
own lamp : hence the great importance attached to an earnest 
desire for the truth, to see things as they really are, face to fate. 
Buddhism therefore should be looked upon not as a belief, but 
as a way of living produced from the attitude of mind which 
arises from becoming aware of and from recognizing the exist¬ 
ence of certain facts, and accepting them with all that they 
imply. What are these facts } The Buddha said "I teach only 
sorrow and the ceasing of sorrow" ; and this f» no isolated 
saying, this fact of all life being sottow is insisted upon again 
and again in the Pi takas, and the Three Great Signs are merely 
three ways of saying the same thing. Now the outlook on life 
of him who sees that this Is true h radically altered : the values 
of all things are changed What used to appear of great 
importance now seems trifling, and much of it even distasteful, 

\ lappiness is found in quiet paths heretofore overlooked or 
despised. What sort of view would such a one lake of our 
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educational ideal* and systems, and what alterations in them 
would appear desirable? 

The importance of this subject of Education cannot be 
overestimated ; it is of more consequence and has more far- 
reaching effects than any othcT, For who are the inheritors 
of all our life's work ? For whom are carried on the enormous 
and multifarious activities of any state, civil and military, social, 
political and commercial? 

It is for the children. If there were none, if there were 
no generation to come after us. what a waste of energy all 
these efforts would he. Their numbers alone are enormous. 
In England and Wales nearly half the population are under 
twenty-one years old, that is, in the period of life when the 
character is being formed by education of some sort or another ; 
and probably, taking the world as a whole, the proportion of 
children to adults would be still higher. 

As it is our duty to hand on to these 1 in due time* the 
accumulations which we have received, and in which we only 
have a life interest, so it is even more incumbent on us to see 
that the heirs of such a vast estate are properly brought up, 
$o that they may make the best possible use of it. If they 
are desirous of knowing the truth* courageous, com passionate 
and courteous to all h and possessed of unfailing energy, then 
the world will be happier for them and for those who come 
after them. 

In one sense we arc. al) of us, all our lives educating and 
being educated by those with whom we come into contact, 
Wc cannot have any relations* however slight, in any way, 
with others, without influencing and being influenced by them ; 
therefore it behoves the follower of the Buddha to judge all 
his actions in the light of his teaching. But we propose to 
deal here with the ideals of education as applied systematically 
to the young, and with that other form of education known as 
the treatment of the criminal. If the proper conditions could 
be applied to every child early enough, crime* disease and 
ignorance, and their consequent ills could be almost entirely 
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eradicated ; wars would cease, and strikes and retaliation of 
all sorts ; and the present cost of armaments, prisons, police, 
and judicial machinery, and most hospitals and asylums would 
sink to an insignificant fraction of their present total. 

The idea that the ptiifiary aitn of education is to provide 
its recipient with a means of livelihood is a very narrow one. 
and quite at variance with the teaching of the Buddha : its 
real aim should he to enable him to lead a rational and happy 
life and to help others to do the same, 

As above raid, the Buddha having taught only the cause of 
sorrow and its cure, his followers will estimate the virtue of any 
thing or system precisely as it conduces to the elimination of 
sorrow. 

Now i( is through ignorance that sorrow arises ; ignorance 
of the real values of things leads men to endeavour to attain 
objects which, when realized. pTove to be full of disappoint¬ 
ments and weariness ; such as wealth, success, fame : possibly 
a man may be happy although possessed of these, but the 
happiness does not arise from their possession. Again ignoT- 
ance as to the ultimate result of actions, habits, etc., is a fruitful 
source of sorrow, a different result appearing from that which 
was desired. To be able to recognise the truth is therefore 
the first object of education ; but this alone is not sufficient ; 
Karma, i.e., the result of past living, has made tendencies and 
caused omissions in the character of an individual which also 
lead to sorrow ; and to correct these self-control is necessary : 
he who has obtained the eye for truth so that he can see the 
Path, and also self-control so that he can follow ft, has nothing 
more to lcem r 

Hie aim of education, therefore, should be to give the 
student a knowledge of the truth, a desire above all else to see 
things as they realty are, to do away with opinions and 
prejudices * and also to give self-control, of which an import¬ 
ant part is awareness, or recollects dne SB r that is a conscious¬ 
ness always of what one is doing, and of what the result of 
ffuch doing will be. 
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In the beginning, the education of a child must necessarily 
be physical by means of games and exercises, but the object 
of these should be not bo much to attain skill and strength, 
much less to win. as to obtain physical self-control, to keep 
the temper, and to learn due subordination and suppression of 
the self ; or as common parlance veiy well puts it *'Tq play 
the game ■ The mental balance that is to be obtained by 
these means is most valuable. 

During this early stage, teaching must be almost entirely 
by authority, but the child should be made to understand from 
the beginning, that this authority has it* only basb in the 
greater experience and knowledge of the teacher, and is not 
merely die expression of his or her own personal will of desire. 
Whenever possible, reasons should be given, and when this is 
impossible, the child should be told dial there are reasons, 
which will be taught and understood later on, when greater 
knowledge and experience makes it possible. The asking of 
questions by children should always be encouraged, of course 
at suitable times, and the greatest care should be given to the 
answering of them patiently and reasonably. AH attempts to- 
put them off or answer irreverently or carelessly should be 
avoided. Children quickly detect and seemdy resent this. 
When the teacher does not know a correct answer, to make a 
frank admission of ignorance is the best thing to do : whoever 
recollects his own childhood will know that this doeg not in 
the least diminish the respect w affection for the ttadffir, but 
is rather encouraging, demonstrating as it does to the child 
that his present condition of ignorance is not an insurmountable 
barrier to the attainment of knowledge. Competition should 
be avoided altogether. This system develops in the pupil the 
idea of the aggrandisement 0 f self at the e*penae of others, 
and is therefore fundamentally opposed to Buddhist views : the 
only form of it to be encouraged in a child is competition 
against himself,, he should be urged to pit his desire for It now¬ 
ise and truth against bis ignorance and indolence, so as to 
become a free man and master of himself. 
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The greatest care should he taken not to teach a* facts 
wW only possibilities or probabilities, such as belief in, 
or denial of, the existence of Cod or Gods, or theories as to the 
origin and the past or future history of the world and universe, 
or, as it h put in the Brahma-jila Sutta—all attempts to 
"Reconstruct the past or arrange the Future" ; for there is no 
profit in these things. 

Religious instruction of the young £s< from the point of 
view of the follower of the Buddha, impossible. Morality 
(or conduct) unfortunately so often bound up with cosmogonies 
and theories about God and the soul, has really nothing at 
all to do with these \ a young child can be taught to speak 
the truth, to cast out anger, jealousy, hatred, etc. ; to live 
cleanly, to be honest, to be courteous and compassionate to 
all, simply because those who do so are happier and better 
for such living ; it is not in the least necessary to miat up these 
with rites, ceremonies and theories. 

The intellectual side of Buddhism is far beyond a child's 
mind, and must be left to that later period, when—the neces¬ 
sary foundation of morals having been securely laid - the 
problems and troubles of life are beginning to present them¬ 
selves and demand a solution. Then the study of the word 
of the Buddha will bring peace and happiness, in exact pio~ 
portion as the student understands and puts into practice those 
profound and subtle teachings. 

The question of rewards and punishments ts a very difficult 
one ; a practical acquaintance with teaching allows the extreme 
difficulty of dispensing altogether with some thing of the kind, 
and yet to act solely from fear of punishment or hope of 
reward is a debasing thing. If they cannot be altogether 
eliminated it would be belter to make them appear as much 
like the natural results of conduct as possible \ for instance in 
the case of habits of untidiness and leaving things about, 
deprivation of the articles so left about Rafter due warning) 
would teach that such carelessness leads to loss, a» it inevitably 
docs in later Life. 
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The value of history lies chiefly in the fact that it shows 
the result* of action and conduct* and therefore may serve 
a* a guide to l we may also leam modesty by discovering 
that ideals r aims and achievements, fondly imagined to he 
the peculiar prqperty of ourselves, out neighbours and out 
times are really very ancient indeed. 

The value of the sciences is that they require unbiassed 
and untiring observation and the elimination of prejudice : 
and, briefly, in all forms of study it is not so much the subject 
taught that ls of value, as the way in which it is taught ; the 
manner and method of the teacher arc far mare important 
than the syllabus : he alone h worthy of that name who 
recognises that he is developing character and not merely 
distributing knowledge. 

One other most important branch of education is manners. 
How much selflessness may not be taught by looking out for 
the small wants of others and supplying them \ such, for 
instance, a? passing things at table, refraining from noise, 
joining in recreations desired by others, not obtrusively ? but 
as a matter of course. These things may appear very trival, 
but most of life is made up of such ; and out of these daily, 
hourly tnfics character glows* as aU things in nature do— 
imperceptibly for the most part. 

The second aspect of education which we propose to 
touch upon is the treatment of the criminal. As ihifl paper 
ts written on the Buddhist view of education, we must begin 
by putting forward the Buddhist view that all life is one. The 
criminal is part of each one of us. he is our brother* and you 
cannot destroy this fact by anything whatsoever. You may 
deny it by word, by action, in your heart even* but you cannot 
alter the fact that he ]h your brother one whit ; very literally 
bone of your bone, flesh of your flesh. You may make him 
outcast but you cannot cut yourself off from him, and in¬ 
evitably therefore the harshness and cruelty with which he is 
treated must come bark again upon the society which inflicts 
it. Therefore all punishment simply as such or for ihe sake 
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oi example to others is most foolish as well as wrong ; what¬ 
ever punishment is meted out to him should he baaed on the 
motive of a desire to benefit himself end society^ by changing 
a useless and harmful member into an honest nod use fill onc- 
Some of the old Greeks knew this. as a story told of 
Lycurgus shows: a young man who hated him threw a stone 
and knocked out his eye. The citizens therefore gave him to 
Lycurjgua as a slave to do what he would with. Some time 
later, lie came into the assembly with the young man and 
said, l received ihis man from your hands a dangerous 
criminal ; l return him to you an honest and useful citizen/* 
In any rational system of treating crime, It ie necessary 
to bear in mind that there are two class tie of criminals,, one re¬ 
quiring a very different treatment from the other. The one, 
probably very small, consists of those bom with a strong 
criminal tendency. There is no doubt that this class exists, 
and fur those composing il the proper remedy would be a 
life of restraint much like that now accorded to the insane ; 
not with any harshness, but such as to prevent their harming 
others a* well as themselves, Under proper supervision the 
often remarkable abilities of men of this class might be made 
a sourer of advantage to Society and themselves. As in the 
case of lunatics, possibly some might he eventually crude, 
while others might have to be kept always under observation. 
The other dais, and by far the larger, are simply those 
who have been tempted or driven (often by circumaiances not 
of their own making) beyond their power to bear and have 
fallen. Now there is no use or sense in taking a merely 
sentimental view of these people r and in placing them in 
surroundings far more comfortable than those of others, 
perhaps quite aa unfortunate* but who yet have been brave 
enough to resist temptation. What is required is a common- 
sense treatment, with the sole object of awakening in them 
fight views aa to their own and other people 9 positions. 
There would bo much possibly disagreeable or even painful 
in such treatment ; just as a doctor who has to cure a disease, 
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of leu has to use painful and disagreeable remedies ; hut the 
ohjecl. through it all, should be the ultimate return of the 
subject to a healthy and right-minded condition, and till this 
reformation n attained, he should not be released- 

It should be borne in mind that the creation of the second 
ola^s, and probably of the first as wdf is largely owing to 
the defects in our social system and views : in other words, 
that the origin of crime is partly in Society (that is, ourselves) 
as well m in the criminal. Criticism and suggestions are, un¬ 
fortunately, far easier to make, than to put into practical 
execution, and possibly neither die readers nor the writer of 
this paper are in a position or have the ability, to reform our 
criminal laws or their execution ; but the more of us there 
are who fed that our present attitude towards the criminal is 
foolish as well as wrong, and who express that opinion, the 
easier will be the way for the Reformer when he does arise. 
Meanwhile our individual line of action is clear ; wc should 
treat any brother who has been Unfortunate enough to fall 
exactly as if he had not done sO P except of course that we 
'■' ,|, 1*"1 point p and endeavour to assist him. 

Bernard E- Ward. 
Buddhist Retsiew, 


THE BUDDHA SOCIETY OF BOMBAY 

[S. H, Jhabwala,] 

The Buddha Society of Bombay wa* founded 5 years ago 
when my esteemed Friend Dr, A. L. Nair and I were contem¬ 
plating one day as how best to propagate the Buddha s creed 
as against the materialistic doctrines propagated in Bombay 
by all sorts of unnatural forces, and we found that a Society 
like the above might largely help in the solution of the difficulty. 
We have to day a Hall and a Library of our own. In the 
current year we propose to go forward by founding a Vihara 
in Bombay so as to centralise all our endeavours. 

6 
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Finn Annual Repqht 

It is the great power of Lord Buddha a Dhamma (Law) 
that prompts the Managing Committee of this Society to place 
before the Genera! Body the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Society's working, covering a period of one year ending with 
the 30th of June 1927, In accordance with the principle laid 
down in the Third Annual Report* the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing ia separated from the Buddha Day and this arrangement has 
been found to be both convenient and satisfactory, since the 
Society's members find it quite possible to attend the General 
Meeting, when convened after the commencement of the mon¬ 
soons. The Society's work shows, on the whole, slow but 
steady advance in agreement with the aims and objects of the 
Society. It has created a centre of Buddhism In Bombay, 
which has attracted people from far and near- This work has 
been greatly appreciated by distinguished Buddhists> like the 
AnegarEka Dharmapala of Ceylon and Rev T Ottama of Burma 
and this should indeed prove a great incentive to the members 
of the Society. 

Fortnightly Discourses . 

During the year under Report, 22 Discourses were given 
on different occasions by scholars and members on Buddhism 
>ind allied religions. 

Messrs. N* D r Mehta. S, 5. Mehta. Atbarya* Padhye, 
Mawji Shet. Jamnada* Dwarkadaa and Profs, Bhagwat and 
Phadnis, shed a flood of light on various aspects of Buddhism 
and this zeal cm their part, in conducting the classes was highly 
commendable. Mention may be made of Dr. G, V. Chitnis* 
who conducted two classes and his brilliant expositions com¬ 
bined with his sympathy for Buddhism attracted intelHgent 
audience. The subjects treated of by these speakers were in 
general Philosophical and belonged to the domain of compara¬ 
tive Religions, The classes are largely attended and serve 
the gTOat purpose of removing misconceptions about Buddhism, 
enlightening the audience upon the real nature and value of 
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Buddhism, a a a religion and philosophy, its antiquity, archaeo¬ 
logy and historical past, and its practical value both as a cure 
of mind and social evils. Discussions are generally allowed 
at these meeting* and thus they develop a spirit of enquiry 
and solution eF doubt*, which is the surer way to attain know¬ 
ledge. Under the direct supervision of the President, these 
classes are being continued with the regularity o( a clock and 
in this abiding feature of the Society the Report has to show 
a great progress* 

Special Meetings, 

During the year there were three meetings held for specific- 
purposes 

(F). The Annual Genera! Meeting of the Society was held 
on Saturday the ^th of September I9Z6 for the adoption of the 
Annual Report and the election of the Office-bearers. 
Mr. Mtfcehhalfl wm added to the number of Hon. Secretaries. 
The meeting also confirmed the new Rule* and Regulations of 
the Constitution of the Society and resolved on starting the 
Dhammapada Class, and holding examination for College 
Students and awarding prize* to successful candidates. The 
meeting also thought on the scheme of Life-Membership* 

[Z) r The second special meeting was held on Saturday the 
15th of January 1927 at Nair Building under the Qiairinanshlp 
of Mr, G. K. Nariman to pfifess a condolence resolution, touch¬ 
ing the outrageous murder of the late Swami Shraddhananda. 
A subscription lb* to perpetuate the memory of the Swami was 
started and the Chairman handed over to the President a sum 
of Rj. 25 as bk subscription. 

(3), A Third Meeting was held on the FZth March 1927 
in the Society's Rooms, when Dr, S. V. Ketkar, M_A.< Ph r O H+ 
Editor of the Marathi Encyclopaedia delivered his "Conversa¬ 
tion oft Buddha and gave his own view and estimate of work 
of the Buddha and his person hut the Society regrets the lec¬ 
turer failed to convince the members 
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Uni™ the Society has its own Hall for the purpose of 
General Meetings no progress is possible to be shown. 

Visits to the Society. 

During the year under Report, the Rev. Anagarika Dharma- 
pala, paid a visit to ihe Society oh his way to England, where 
he has gone to start a Buddhist Mission, He was given a hearty 
welcome by our Piesident and he expressed great satisfaction 
at the work of the Society, hut desired that it should have a 
Vihara of its own. He hag atao promised to try his best to 
help the Society in the construction of a. Vihara. 

ihe second visit wa* frc..« f i'uitna T who 

fortunately graced the Duke -Sacred Day, celebrated by the 
Society this year, Rev + Ottama Wields tremendous influence 
over the Burmese Upasikas by his personally and speeches. 
He stayed in the Society's Rooms and proved a fountain of 
energy and a great source of inspiration to all those, who came 
in contact with him. He also emphasized on the desirability 
of a Vihara in Bombay. Rev. Ottama saw the Library and the 
general working of the Society and expressed admiration. 

The two other visitors were a Rhikkhu of Bengal and 
Mr. Walisingha. the Manager of the Mahabodhi Society of 
Calcutta^ The former was entertained by Dr. Nair at hb place 
while the latter accompanied Rev. Dharmapaia to Bombay. 
There were besides these eminent gentlemen, many Burmese, 
Japanese and Chinese Upasakas who used to attend the classes 
of the Society. 

These visits from Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon are of 
great significance, m much as they show how the Society + s 
work in bridging over the gulf between the Hindus and the 
Buddhist* is being appreciated by the Buddhists and they are 
being gradually attracted to their Indian brothers and how much 
they fee) at home here. The Committee is sure that when a 
Vihara is built in Bombay, this intercourse will be more fre¬ 
quent and that the tie of brotherly affection will be more strong 
and enduring. 
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OirR LIBRARY. 

Slowly and steadily the number of books of the Library 
shows increase- I his year the Society purchased about 25 
volumes and the money expended over books amounts to 
Kek 159-15-3, Books from the Sathc Collection are being bound 
and numbered, and Prof, Bha^wat* who ig algo the Librarian of 
the Society desires that the members should take feneer interest 
in the Library and by frequently using books stuff their minds 
with information. The list of books, added this year to the 
Library will be found separately given and marked as Appendix 
A. Special mendon must, however, be made of the English 
Translation of the j a taka Collection, edited by Cowell and 
others and the volumes (5 in number) are sure to interest our 
members, since the jataka Literature is a veritable mine of 
information about the social and religious conditions of Ancient 
India. Prominent Journals and Magazines on Buddhism are also 
subscribed to by the Society, which after one year go to add 
to the number of the books in the Library, 

Free Distribution of Literature. * 

1 his year the following pamphlets and leaflets Were 
published and they were distributed on the Anniversary Day, 
Under the name of Leaves from the Bo-tree"" two leaflets 
are printed one on 'Love’ and other on 'Happiness'. On the 
jay anti Day another pamphlet, entitled 'Meritorious Deeds" 
was similarly distributed. For this selection* the President is 
to be thanked ag they l>eautiful]y illustrate the altruistic phase 
of Buddhism, ft is proposed that these leaflets and pamphlet* 
be also published in Marathi and Gujrathh so that they may 
be extensively read. More frequent publications are necessary 
in this direction and it is hoped that donations, if received 
for this specific purpose, will greatly add to the fulfilment of 
the Society’s object of educating the public in the principles 
of Buddhism in a popular and appealing manner. 
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Collateral Activities. 

In pursuance of the General Body’s Resolution, the 
f-Hiammapad» Clan was started From the 29th of August 1926 
by Prof, Bhagwet and continued till the middle of May 1927. 
The Dhammapada Class was held for 3/4 of an hour on the 
same Sunday on which there was the fortnightly discourse, 
and as such members that attended the class, also stayed for 
the lecture. Looting to the progress of this year them is no 
reason to doubt the complete success of the class, it is pro- 
posed to hold the class again from August, and some other 
work like the Psalms of the Brothers * will be prescribed for 
the next year. 

r\s for the examination among College Students the Com¬ 
mittee s efforts are progressing. 

The third idea of a Buddha Weak fSaptah) in order to get 
materialised requires more workers to volunteer active work in 
this direction. 

Society had arranged with Mr. Acharya a lecture at the 
Pnnce of Wales' Museum and thus the members could have n 
realistic and graphic idea of the Gallery of Buddhist Antiquities. 
Hu- effect of such lectures on the mind of the members being 
abiding, the Committee suggests that once or twice lecture* 
should be arranged in places like Karla or Bhaja or Kanheri, 
on Sundays, where member* should make it a point to attend, 
to pass the day in meditation. 

The Society's correspondence is on the increase and people 
from America {Los Angeles), Czechoslovakia, England, japan, 
Burma, Tibet maintain correspondence with the Society, In 
the case of India, people from Calcutta, Punjab. Calicut, and 
Madras Presidency are in regular communication and thus 
mutual, aima and objects are understood and views exchanged 
and thus the Buddhist world, so divided as it were, is being 
knit together in common aspirations and ideals. 

White the Society is thus broadcasting its activities, the 
individual members are no less busy in working for the reahsa 
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tion of the Society's objects. One of pur members 
Mr, G, K. Nariman, undertook no interesting tour in Bammian 
where arc eirshirjied the great antiquities of Buddhism- 
Mr. Nariman also delivered at the Marwari Vidyalaya a lecture 
on "Buddhism and the Principle of Equality. L 

Mr* Padhye contributed an article entitled "Buddhism and 
Modem thought** to the jubilee Volume published by the 
Prarthana Samaj in connection with their Diamond Jubilee ; 
while Prof, Bhagwat represented Buddhism and spoke on the 
occasion before a gathering of the representatives of different 
religions that was held on 20th March 1927 at the Prarthana 
Samaj Hall. He further delivered a public lecture on the 
"Message of Buddhism" at Baramati in May last. To work 
out the ideal of the Pah Literary Society + be has published 
Jat&ka Selection# in the Devanagari characters for the benefit 
pf Sanskrit-knowing public of India and named it the "Jataka 
Katha Sandoho" or the selections from Jataka tales. When 
the book is supplied with Marathi and Cuzrati translation, it 
will be strictly in accordance with the objects of the Pali 
Literary Society, Further through his initiative in the St. 
Xavier's College. F. Y. Qass for Pali students Is started and 
there are al present 30 students studying Pali literature. He 
Further gave an Prize Books to students of the Thana Municipal 
Schools f05 copies of a Marathi Pamphlet, the name of which 
can be rendered in Engli*& as "Some Important Rules from 
Buddhism/ 1 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Mfts. Mary E. Foster's 83rd Birthday Celesrattons, 

The 83rd birthday anniversary of Mr*. Mary E, Foster, the 
generous patroness of the Maha Bodhi Society, falls on the 
21st September, 1927 and preparations are under progress for 
the celebration of the event in a befitting manner at various 
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in the history of Ceylon when his services are required for the 
uplift of the country, is an irreparable loss. 

As piesidem of the Kandy branch of the M, EL S. and as 
the head of the Foster Seminary Hie Holiness rendered 
immense service to the Society with whose activities he bad 
identified himself ever since his election as the Mahanayaka- 
At a meeting of the Maha Radhi Society of India held on 
Saturday the 20th August, the following resolution was solemnly 
passed : "Resolved that the members of the Maha Bodhi Society 
place on record their deep sense of sorrow at the passing away 
of the I ale Revd, Ambanwelle Sri Siddhaitha SumangaIa K 
Mahan ay aka Maha Theta, who worthily occupied for nearly 
two years the high position of Mahanayaka and rendered in¬ 
estimable service m that capacity to the cause of Buddhasasana 
in Ceylon and beg to assure the members of the Sangha Sabha 
that they stand united with them sn honouring the memory 
of the deceased Mahanayaka Maba Thera,” 

* * * * * 

BRITISH BUDDHISTS 

Oriental Touch in London. 

The Buddhists all over the world celebrated on the full 
moon day of last month thr annual festival which they 

call Wesak This is their New Year Day. and, according to 
their reckoning, the year 2471 began this month. 

An Aberdonian who was present at the Fathering in London 
of adherents and students of Buddhism describes it Aft some¬ 
what overburdened with speeches, but redeemed from dulness 
by the presence of the white-haired Sinhalese, the venerable 
Anagmrika Dharmapala, in orange-coloured robes. The 
Venerable Dharmapala said he was a fighter by nature, and 
strongly admired the vigorous British, His great dream was 
to build in this country a college where students would be 
taught true psychology, meditation, and the development of 
inner vision - 

It is not generally known that on becoming a Buddhist it is 
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do! required that the new-comer should renounce any other 
religious belief he may hold so long as he is able to go through 
the ceremony of publicly declaring his belief in the validity 
of the simple truths and moral laws laid down as fundamental 
by the Lord Buddha. Mr, Loftus Hare,, for instance, who took 
part in the proceedinys, a well-known Writer on comparative 
religion, is a member of the Society of Friends. 

Our correspondent adds that he noticed in the audience 
several from J Aiberdeci% and twaT mile room" including two 
young medic a] men , — “A bxrdeen Citizen.*' 


BOOK REVIEW 

MY JOURNEY TO LHA5SA. 

By Alexandra David-Neel (London: Heinetnann—1927), 

Madame David-Xeet, a French lady, ^ives an account in 
this book of how she managed to cross over into Eastern 
1 abet from the Chmeae province of Yunnan. Disguised as 
poor Tibetan pilgrims she and her adopted son, a young 
Lama, succeeded in reaching Lhacsa after many narrow 
tBCapea. It wa=i only her command over the Tibetan language 
—Madame Neel is an Oriental scholar—and the tact of her 
companion that enabled them to evade the Tibetan officials 
who, since the alliance of the Dalai Lama with the British 
Government, are stricter than ever in their policy of keeping 
out foreigners from all access to Lhassa, After four months 
of tramping, filled with adventures which cover 254 pages of 
the book, the two pilgrims reach their goal at last. Chapter 
VII deals with the mysteries of the "Forbidden City/' 

A funny story is tcEd by the author which, she says* is 
very popular in the Tibetan capital, "At the time when the 
Dalai Lama w&j+ in India, he happened to be the guest of 
the Viceroy. Once, being seated with the latter and many 
distinguished guests in a drawing room t he stretched out his 
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two arms. And behold f Oft each of his upturned palms 
appear owe of the hills of Lhassa, On one hand one could 
see the Fatal a [the palace of the Dalai Lama) and on the other 
ihe great Medical College {these two edifices are built on the 
two hills which dominate Lhassa)* At the sight of this marvel 
the Englishmen,.....all fell down on their knees and bowed 
down at the feet of the J ibetan pontiff* beg^fing his protection," 
Madame Neel does not like the new regime in 1 ibet and 
severely criticises the present policy of the Dalai Lama, 
Neither is she very enthusiastic about the spiritual treasures 
of Lhassa—the Rome of the LamaiStic world. ‘'The three 
great Lamaseries, whose fame attracts thousands of pilgrims 
and where young Lamas come to study from even the farthest 
regions of Mongolia and Manchuria, are not in Lhassa but in 
its vicinity.... ..Among others one can name Tashilumpo,, the 
monastery of Tajhi Lama. Jt is located at Shigaue and is 
Considered to be the highest seat ot learning in all Tibet/ T 
Chapter VI1 (towards the end) is the most interesting in 
the whole book especially where the author describes the 
great monasteries of Tibet (many of them situated far away 
from Lhassa)* In same of these monastic palaces, "vcritahle 
museums full of art treasures/' Madame Neel had studied 
Lamaist texts during her previous sojourns in Tibet. The 
trip to Lhaasa was her fifth visit to the “Forbidden Land." 
We hope that the author would soon publish an account of 
her experiences in the great monastic libraries of Tibet 
during her former travels in that country. Such an account 
would be of great value to the students of Buddhism. Some 
of the photos in the present volume were taken during her 
previous visits to Tibet. Finally we may mention, that 
Madame Ned did not go hack to China from Lhas&a, She 
came to India vU Gyantse* Madame Neel and her adopted 
son, the young Lama* are at present both in Paris. 

B. R. Chatterji. 





A HYMN 


By the Bhikkhu Shlnkaku 

Sing gladly boys and maidens 
^ our hymn of praise to day. 

Tig right that children*s voice* 
Should blend m sweetest l&y r 
O praise the. Holy Teacher 
Who found the root of pain 
And by His life triumphant 
The power of self hath slain. 


Come gi ng dear boys and maidens. 
Your hymn to Buddha Lord 
It was for all His children 
Hih wisdom He outpoured. 

Sing praxes of the Master 
Who found the Holy Way 
Which we will safely follow 
To everlasting day. 

And when we a mg His praises 
Remember we must strive 
By holy word and action 
To keep His faith alive, 

0 let us try to follow 
The Holy Path He found. 

With Love and with Compassion 
All forms of life surround. 



WANTED COMRADES 


The management of the Maha-Bodhi should be glad if 
all the old thoughtful subscribers would kindly make an effort 
to secure some more subscribers in order to make our journal 
self-supp-orting* This can't be achieved without their whole 
hearted co-operation. 

Below we give particulars of our Hony. agents with whom 
cash or V. P. P. orders for the Maba Bodhi journal can be 
placed, Rates of advertisement charges also can be ascertained 
from them. 

U Tha Noe, North Lanmadaw* Akyab* Burma, 

U, Fun U. S, D. O. (on leave) Monywa_ Burma, 

U K.yaw Aung Pyu, Headmaster, Govt, High School, 
Kyaukpyu, Burma. 

U Ba Them, Bailiff. District Court, Yamethin, Burma. 

U Tsain, Barrister-at-Law* Pegu, Burma, 

U Po Pe K, S, M-p A. T. M* Retd. Commissioner. 
Wakema. Burma. 

Mr. K, A. Albert + Post Box 249, Kuala Lumpur, F. M, S. 

Say a Ba Yi, Lanmadaw Road, Myingyan, Burma, 

U. Kyaw Hla fc F. T. S., 32 + Bombinc Avenue, Mandalay, 
Burma. 

Kumar T. N, Pulger, Vale Pleasant, Darjeeling, 

Mr, T. R, Sin ha, B.A^ Senior Master. Government High 
School, Maymyo, Burma. 

Mr, S, K, C r jayawardhana, Kali it a ra P. O* Ceylon. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Fol^ndeb by the Anacarika H. Dharmapala 

fm*jw*fr*m iiinriwm 

fTffR pm rfl^J^Tq W' *T\fz 

^Rti i inrHW c^lte i 

Go j/e, O Ehi^hus t and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of (he manif, in companion for the world, 
for the goad, for the gain^ for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, iho Doctrine glorious J preach tjc a life 
of holiness, perfect and pure ™— MaHAVAGCA. Vlnaya Pit ax A. 


V.L XXXV | OCTOBER, ‘ jr - gg ! No. IB 


HOLY CONTEMPLATION 

G blissful hour when. silent and alone. 

In reverent love before Thy shrine I bend, 

With thought sincere,, the Truth by Fhce made known 
To leam in fulness and to comprehend, 

from transient things my spirit I withdraw, 
from self and all that would my powers bmd p 
And meditating on Thy Holy Law 
The Way of full F.nlightenmenl I find. 

With ardent zeal Thy patient steps I trace 
Through mortal frailty to perfection s height, 

And enter thus in thought the holy place. 

Ibe realm transcendent of eternal Light. 
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As flows the stream into the boundless sea, 

So with the Infinite my being blends. 

And in that moment knows the ecstasy 
Of bibs immortal, peace that never end*. 

Once mote descending to this mortal plane, 
Mine be the task to make the vision real. 

That selfless state of haUnesA to gam 
Where Truth its glory shall in me reveal. 

A, R, Zorn., 


THE LONDON BUDDHIST YMARA 

Negotiations are being carried on for the purchase of a 
suitable plot of land in London for the purpose of building 
the hirst Buddhist Temple for die use of the Buddhists of 
Europe For over a hundred years the different Christian 
missionary' societies have been working in Ceylon to propagate 
the religion of Jegu$ among Sinhalese Buddhists. The result 
of their labours has been fmilfuL Children of Buddhist parents 
by the thousands have been baptized and converted la the 
Galilean religion during the las^t century. The poor Buddhist 
parents did not anticipate that their children would be com 
verted by the missionaries when Lhev let their sons attend the 
mbsionary schools. A hundred years ago there were a few 
thousand converts who accepted Christianity for the sake of 
worldly gnin T The late Colonel Olcott arrived in Ceylon in 
I860 and accepted Buddhism along with the late Madame 
Blavatsky, and die result of his conversion was that he opened 
the eyes of the Buddhists and pointed out the danger of end¬ 
ing Buddhist children to missionary schools. The Catholics 
have their schools, and the Baptists, Wesleyans, Church Nfc- 
sionaiy Society, Church of England have [heir denominational 
schools, which are attended by Buddhist youths. Each mis¬ 
sion tries to convert the Buddhist youths, and the result is that 
thousands of them have joined different denominations. The 
Buddhist Bhikkhus were the custodians of Buddhist youth for 
2178 years. But in 18/0 the Christian government began 
establishing vernacular schools m different parts of the island 
and compelled Buddhist parents to send their children to them. 
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1 be lemple schools bad to be dosed* and the Buddhist youths 
passed thenceforward under Christian influence. The mis¬ 
sionaries found the opportunity to sow the seeds of their faith 
through schools. and they yol permission to open their denoms- 
national schools throughout the island from Government, By 
diplomatic me^ruj the Temple schools were closed and the 
Buddhist Bhikkhu teachers were warned that they dare not 
try to get Buddhist boy* back to their temple schools. It was 
an outrage but the simple minded, unsophisticated Buddhist 
Bhikkhu# through fear of Government censure let the Buddhiat 
children go out of their control. It wan: a shameful trick the 
missionaries played knowing the harmless nature of the Bud¬ 
dhist priesthood. Govern men t officials helped the white 
skinned missionary to open more schools for the conversion 
of Buddhist childten* a procedure which would not he tolerated 
in any Christian country- 

The time is come now to give the sublime teachings of 
the Lord Buddha to the natives of England, and enlighten them 
about Buddhism* and espo^- the missionary fraud. 

The enlightenment of ihe natives of England regarding Bud¬ 
dhism has become a necessity. To preach the Dhamma to the 
English people it ri necessary -hat Buddhists- should have a 
temple in some part of London for the present. Science h in 
favour of the noble Religion of the Lord Buddha. In fact 
Buddhism is Science. When the people of England Listen to 
the Doctrine of the Lord Buddha they will understand the 
difference between tire Aryan Doctrine and the Jewish religion 
of Jesus, 

There are Buddhists in (liina, Japan* Korea, Siam* Burma. 
Tibet, and Ceylon, In nil these countries there arc thousands- 
of missionaries preaching the Jewish religion to the un¬ 
sophisticated natives. The time is now come for Buddhists to 
establish Ei Buddhist Mission in London. For the first time the 
Maha Bodhi Society ha# -established a centre in London* and 
operations arc going on since July 1926- 

To build a Buddhist l emple in a suitable quarter in 
London we have to purchase ii vsicant plot of land. The cost 
of land will come to about £7,000. To put up the necessary 
buildings another £.10+000 would hove to be spent, We do 
not attempt to compete with the various Christian denomina¬ 
tions in converting the EngK&h people to the Aryan religion 
But we do want to present the Doctrine of the Lord for com¬ 
parison. Jesus was an Asiatic, the Apostles were all Asiatics, 
and speaking psychologically Christians have an Asiatic 
orientation. 

The British since the third decade of the 19th century have 
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come in contact with Buddhism, jt was an Englishman by the 
namt of George Tumour who translated the Pali Mahavanga 
into English. It was an Englishman—Brian Houghton Hodg¬ 
son—who presented the complete Sanskrit Collection of Bud¬ 
dhist scriptme^ to European libraries. 

The gift of the Dhamma excels all other gifts'*, said the 
Lord Buddha. To preach the Dhamma a Vthara Hall is a 
necessity. We require £IO h OOO to begin work- 

We hope Buddhists all over the world will respond to 
this request of the British Mafia Bodhi Society. TTiere are 
mil I ion a upon millions of Buddhists who would like to give the 
supremo gift of the Dhamma to the people of England. 

Sabba, Danam Dhatnma Danam jinati. 


THE ABHIDHAMMA PfTAKA 

In the fourth week after the Blessed One had gained 
Omniscience He contemplated the contents of the Abhi- 
dhamms which is infinite En its nature. In [he seventh year of 
His Buddhahood the Tathagata preached the Abhidhamma to 
His mother in the Tavatimsa heaven. Daily for three months 
seated on the throne of the god Indra the contents of the 
Abhidhamma Pi taka He declared to the angelic community. 
By means of supernormal power that He possessed He went 
to the celestial region, and by supernatural power daily He 
descended to earth when the food dmc arrived. The Altha- 
salini describes the method Lhat He adopted during the three 
months that He preached the Abhidhamma, which Is as 
follows :— 

'He noted that it wag the time for taking meab. so He 
created a Buddha after Hb own image and by iddhi power 
He willed: 'Let this created (nimmita) Buddha act in the 
same manner as the real Buddha, let Him preach bo much of 
the Doctrine' and the real Buddha by iddhi power would 
come down to the Himalayas and take His bath at the M*fl«ik 
Lake, and by iddhi power then go to the continent Uttarakuru 
where He received food, and returning to the Himalayas par¬ 
took the same- To the Himalayas (he dghthand DUcipfc 
Siiiputta went by iddhi power where he met the Lord, and 
to him the Blessed One taught the portion that He preached 
to the Devas, Then by iddhi power He went and sat on the 
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heavenly scat. Spirits of neater power knew when the 
Buddha left the seat, not the lesser dev*a. They could not 
differentiate between the true Buddha and the nirmita Buddha. 
Day after day for three months this process continued, and 
Saripulta daily taught to his 500 disciple^ what he had heard 
from the Lord. 

The seven books of ihe Abhidhamma are 

Dhamma$angani p Vibhanga, Dhiitukaihl, Puggala Paiinatti, 

Kathavatthu, Yamaha. Patthana. 

The Brahmans and all who profess the Aryan religion believe 
that communion with the devas is possible, and the Bud¬ 
dhists believe that the Lord and His Foremost disciples by 
iddhi power are capable of visiting the distant worlds. MoggaU 
Lna, S&riputta, K^syapa, Anuruddha etc, by iddhi power 
visited the Rrahnrsaloha, and MoggaUana was foremost in going 
to the distant worlds and meeting the devas in their mansions. 
The two Pali works Vimina Vatthu and Petavatthu give details 
of the after lives of those who had died. The former book 
mentions of the heavenly mansions of the devas + and the report 
of conversations which the great Arhat held with the angelic 
beings. The latter hook ^ives descriptions of the sufierings 
of beings born in purgatory, who on account of the evils done 
during life On earth had to suffer, karma and the doctrine of 
Rebirth were thus brought to the notice of people by means 
of the*e heavenly visits. The bom materialist and nihilist, 
who does not accept the doctrine of Karmavipaka, will reject 
Buddhistic spiritualism as spi ritualistic twaddle. Modern 
SpirituaKsm is founded on the utterances of trance mediums, 
who lead immoral lives. They have no knowledge of their 
own dobgs> some passing elemental or bhut take possession 
for the time being of the body of the medium, and the utter¬ 
ances are made. Some of these elemental a are like the devils 
driven out of the bodies of the epileptics by Jesus. Hie dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus failed to drive certain devils, and Jesus said 
that it was due to their want oF faith. Others who were not 
the disciples of Jesus succeeded in driving them out. The 
teachings of the Buddha arc divided into two divisions- 
ttammuri and* paramattha—the former is called popular, and 
the latter is known as the essence of the Doctrine. The autta 
pitaka belongs to the popular division, and the Abhidhamma 
to the Paramaribo—-the transcendental. 

The Western mind is incapable of comprehending the 
transcendental doctrine oF the omniscient Buddhas. The 
abhidhamma teaching develops the analytical faculty in man. 
India for many thousand years had been the home of spin- 
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tu^lly inclined, For the realization of Truth tons of noble 
amines ren ounced every thing and strove strenuously for years 
an j-ears. The Prince Siddhartha made the great remind a- 
taon and for si* year, continued to mortify his body In the 
hope of realizing the infinite state of Nirvana, The Truths 
promulgated were not confined to post mortem 
existence. They were realizable truth* within the grasp of ail 
who will make the sacrifice. 

Auha,iiin t i ^ntiona three kind* of study, viz. study 
f! e t V ™ ahner of catehmg a snake on the wrong side j study 

feAfiiS^ del,, study („, the p,e«t y ., ion „f , t ' 

Western Pili a^hj ^Tl/?' c * tr SO»y belong some of the 
Dride tn ah' ,[ ' ^if’ d^jjl StUt ^ t ^ e Oharmna with arrogant 
Thev dn rTt t** Rlld ^ a not so great as themselves, 
Doffii™ ,h ' j ' l ’ r ,'" ub! ' <• ™»P™l«nd the spirit of the 
of t£ DrJtrinp d d > wi * h the learned professors 

stUem a?d in k d ° ^ H 0, !f^ morSl1 !ife required of the 

dever tW ‘V* 1 ™ th *? 1e S ical f™«* that they arc 

Clever they criticise. The result is misetv, The “Cruel 

in™nadon" e hi > nd m ^ ^ brDU ^‘ Wit from their last 

pea“e He wtf—•’tf 0 *”* thc bli » infinite 
3,e unthLnLbr I* 111 L? lned Abhidhamma thinks of 

iwaiSSl b ' ^ h * mCnUl ^librium, and ends in 


THE OUTCAST, 

out S !n hisfe?, nt iT\ at f raV ? 3li in hr went 

house of £i Brahm ■ °'p -t ° beg for food and approached the 
u _■ s nar ! fles | while the fire of an offering was 

gT* upon the altar. And the Priest said: “Stay there! 

outcast/ " 18 : * tay t ^ ftre ' ^ shramana j thou art an 

The Blessed One replied: “who is an outcast >“ 
line man ^ , mFin ■* «ngry and Wars hatred : 

loosed oV u ,;‘ of “^l*'' d «W-*S 1» «*° .»•»«. 

desire^is 9 W T and 1# »™ridoni| baa sinful 

commit ,i„,. loJ W, fe " '« 

doc on°e bHom^/a^^Xd” °“T’ "" I* bi,lh 
by deeds on, becom“ s becomes on oul- 


Th? O/ Buddhn . 


RELIGIOUS pklClf OF ASOKA 

BOSE'S INTERPRETATION OF THE FIRST SEPARATE 
ROCK EDICT OF ASOKA. 

(CRITICISM] 

Mr. Manindra Mohan Bose, M.A-* in liis “KaJinga Edict" 
article published, in two instalment^ in the March and June 
of Dr. N. N. Law's Indian Historical Quarterly ; 
maintains that James Pdusep. the great decipherer of the 
Brahmi alphabet and discoverer of the art of deciphering the 
inscriptions of Asoka. had correctly numbered the Kahnga 
Provincials Edict I the edict under discussion} and the Kalitiga 
Borderers 1 Edict respectively as S + R. E, I (First Separate Rock 
Edict} and S. R P E, 11 (Second Separate Rock Edict). He 
thinks he has good reasons to believe that the Kalin fra Pro¬ 
vincials' Edict (Prmsep's S, R, E. 1) was meant to be an 
elaborate commentary of the Tenth Rock Edict (R* E. X), 
and the Kalinga Borderers' Edict (Prinsep's S. R. E. II) was 
meant to stand in the same relation to the Thirteenth Rock 
Edict (R. E_ X11IJ• 

In suggesting on such a ground as this that Priruep's 
S- R. E, I wag a substitute for R. E. X* and Prinsep*s S. R, £. II 
was a substitute for R. E. XIII, Mr Bose has not done 
justice at all to the objective ground whereupon General Sir 
Alexander Cunningham based the correction proposed by him 
in numbering Pjrinsep'a 5. R. E, t as S R. E. 11, and Prinsep s 
S, R. E, II as S< R, E. L The objective data of correctly 
numbering Aioka + s edicts of the Fourteen Rock Series as 
engraved cm stone are not far to seek. 

One complete set of edicts of the Fourteen Rock Scdeg 
is found engraved in a running manner or continuous form. 

* Poetcript in I H. Q., Jim** S9Z? r pp r 351-355. 

2 
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in one column, and on the lame block of the KlUi Rock. 
No, II of the fourteen edict* hivmg Wn placed below No, 1, 
No. Ill below NV II, No, IV below No. ML and so on and 
so forth. The d junction of one of the*e* fourteen edicts from 
another can easily be made out from the fact that each of 
them has been put within a border of four straight line* or 
enclosed in a rectangular frame B on the same face of the 
Girnai- Rock whereupon the fourteen edicts arc arranged in 
two columns and divided from one another by straight lines r 
the left column consisting of the edict* I to V, the right one 
of the edicts V] to XII, and the edict* XIII and XIV being 
placed below the two column*, that is, below the edicts 
V and XII „ in a separate column of two edicts. No. XIV 
standing below No, XIII. On the Dhauli and J augada Rocks, 
the edicts of the same Fourteen Rock Series are engraved 
without being put In frames, while the Kalin* Provincials' 
and Borderers Edicts have been encased in two ornamented 
rectangular frame*, obviously to keep them separate from the 
edicts of the main series. And this is the justification offered 
by Asokan scholars for naming them Separate Rock Edicts. 

At Jaugada, the edicts of Asoka are inscribed on three 
different tablet* on the same vertical face of the rock. The 
Rock Edicts [ to V are contained in the first tablet. Nos. VI 
to X and No. XIV of thf edicts of the Fourteen Reck Series 
arc contained in the second tablet. And the two Separate 
Rock Edicts are inscribed on the third tablet, the Killings 
Provincials' Edict (Prinsep s S. R. E. If standing just below 
the Kalin ga Borderers' (Pritisep'* S. R. E. Il> This fact 
decides once for all that Prinsep** 5. R. E. I was mr ant to be 
numbered a* S. R. E. II, and Prinsep** S. R. E. II as S. R. E. I. 
On the Dhauli Rock, the Kalin ga Borderer a* Edict (Prinsep'a 
S. R. E. 11) Is engraved in continuation of No, XIV of the 
edicts of the Fourteen Rock Series and in the same column, 

p * * f lj L Cea *** b <^ R- E XfV. while the Killing* 
Provincial* Edict (P*«p' ( S. R .£. I) has been inscribed 
just to the left of the Kalin* Borderers' and in the same line 
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with the latter, obviously for want of space. From this it is 
clear that at Dhauli, too* Prin^epV 5. R F. I was meant to 
be placed be tow his 5. R. F + . H f that is* to be numbered as 
S, R- E. U. and not as S, R. E- I. 

It is rather a pity that Prinsep's mistake in numbering 
the two Separate Rock Edicts has so far been perpetuated 
partly H as expressed by late Prof. Vincent A, Smith, to avoid 
an unnecessary confusion in reference. Had Lhe great Prin- 
sep been alive now, he would, 1 dare say. have frankly 
admitted and corrected hi* mistake in preference to wasting 
his time to wait and see how Mr Bose of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity pleaded to defend him where the point in his case was 
the weakest of aLL 

The redoubtable Lahiri Research Assistant has, after all* 
failed to uphold Prinsep's numbering even oh his own ground. 
The so-called First Separate Rock Edict may or may not be 
an elaborate commentary of R^ E. X. so long as the fact is 
that Nos. XI* XII and Xlll of the edicts of the Fourteen Rock 
Series are absent or have been excluded from the Dhauli and 
JaUgada settings, but not No. X, I cannot understand how 
Prinsep's S. R. E> l may be supposed, except by Suggest/o 
falsi, as a substitute for R. E X. Id view of the fact that 
both R, E- X and S L R, E. i exist on the same face of the 
rock at Dhauli Or at Jaugada. Mr. Bose fails to make even a 
j&n'ma facie case in his favour. Apparently there is not a 
single important statement* not a single important technical 
expression, common to these two edicts. R. E. X and 5. R. F-. I, 
to remind the reader of the one by the other. Following 
his mode of reasoning, 1 shall not he surprised if each of 
Asoka's edicts may be proved* in some sense, to be an 
elaborate commentary, or a substitute for. the other. That 
2-2 In equal to four, or that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, needs no proof to convince 
science and common sen$e : it is only the light-hearted sophist 
who counts 'on a steady supply of dupes to amuse the tedium 
of many an age" by mooting the proposition that 2+2 is equal 
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to anything but 4, or that the three angles of a triangle are 
anything but two right angles. 

As long as the fact remains that the Kalinga Provincials" 
Edict stands just below the Knllnga Borderers' on the same 
tablet as at Jaugada, or just to the left of the latter in the same 
horizontal column, the latter standing just below No. XIV of 
the edicts of the Fourteen Rock Series, as at Dhauli, so long 
Mr. Bose will plead in vain to establish that it is correctly 
numbered as 5, R, E. I, and not as 5. R. E. II, Similarly, as 
long as the fact remains that R. El. X and S, R. E, ] stand 
on the same piece off rock, whether at Dtrnuli or at Jaugada, 
so long he will try but in vain to foist a horse as a substitute 
for an ass upon his incredulous fellow beings, 

Prinaep wrb able to ascertain that Nos. Xl ¥ XII and XII! 
of the edicts of the Fourteen Rock Series had been omitted 
from the Dhauli setting, and that their omission had been 
compensated for by the addition of two Separate Rock Edicts. 
Subsequent disc every went to show that these three edicts 
wrere wanting aho on the Jaugadu Rock, and that there, too, 
their omission was compensated for by the addition of the same 
two Separate Rock Edicts The omission of R r E, Xl dealing 
with such a subject a* dfcdmmer-dancr dtd not matter much, as 
it was but a replica or repitition of R. E, IX dealing with 
the theme of dhamma-mangahi, 1 mean that R. E, XI was 
nothing but a different manipulation of R. E. IX under a 
changed theme on title. Repetition has been specified in the 
ArthaaSitra as a defect of style in a royal writ. Asoka himself 
rmmt have been aware of this defect, otherwise he would not 
have cared to give a good excuse in his Fourteenth Rock Edict 
for his indulgence in repetitions. ' + Certain things have been 
said again and again, says Asoka, 'on account of the im¬ 
pressiveness of their content/" R. E. XI, judged in relation 
to R. E P SX, was only an individual instance of such a repeti¬ 
tion. The omission of R. F.. Xll enunciating ihe principle of 
religious toleration as understood hy Asoka must have been 
fatal because there was no like of ft in any other edict, in 
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accordance with A*oka*s own statement in R. E. XIV, he 
was a ware of the incomplete setting of the edicts of Fourteen 
Rock Series in certain case& or some places, and he has gone 
to say that that was either due to the mistake* oversight or 
eiror of judgment on the part of scribes, or for some special 
reasons, or for local unsui lability. The omission of R. E. XI 
wag Apparently due to some special reason, and that of R_ E, 
XU lo the scribe + s oversight or error of judgment. But it may 
aa well have been that they had teen omitted simply because 
they happened to be in a bad company, to be issued or des¬ 
patched for engraving along with R. E, XIU in one instalment. 
In R, E. XIU, Asoka has staled at some length how reflections 
upon the honors of his war with the royal power of Kalinga 
an<l irs after-effects led him ultimately to embark upon 
Jhamma-vijaya, conquest by the dhammo, giving up the idea 
of territorial extension or thoughtless world-domination by the 
mere force of arms. It would have been unwise or impolitic 
to cause R E. XIII describing the honors of the Kalinga war 
and its after-effects to be inscribed at Dliauli and Jaugada. 
better. Tasali and Samapa, which were two official head¬ 
quarters within Kalin ga, as that would have served only to 
remind the people of Kalinga of their old sore*. That is to 
say, the omission of R, E, XIU from the Dhauh and Jaugada 
settings of Fourteen Rock Edicts was due to their hjca) 
unsuitability. If the two Separate Rock Edicts had been really 
meant as substitute* or compensations for any edict of the 
Fourteen Rock Series, it is R. E. XII1. and no other. 

The inter-relation cither between R. E, XIU and 5. R, E n | # 
or between R- E. Xlll and S. R. E. 11, is not difficult to 
ascertain. The main theme of R. E. XIU, as pointed ou t 
above, is dkatnma-oftnya (conquest by the dhatnma), which 
seems to have had a twofold significance for Asoka: (1) the 
peaceful extension of civilisation by a moral and spiritual 
means, and (2) the gradual widening of the scope of civil 
administration as opposed lo military. The inducing of a 
permanent law-abiding attitude among all his subjects, within 
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hift empire, literally* within hie conquered territories throughout 
(savata vijitc), and the opening of a mad of friendly inter¬ 
course with the dominions of neighbouring kings, such as five 
Greek principalities in the north-west, the countries of the 
Cholasn the Pattdya*. etc., tn the smith, and the tracts of 
independent or semi-independent tribes in the frontier or out¬ 
lying regions (antas< pace an I as), must have been the primary 
motive of his plan of d hamma~vijaijfx- There is nothing in 
hie edicts to show that he had disbanded the militia or 
impaired the strength of the Maury a army to make 
experiments of dhamma-vijaga. On the other hand, Asoka 
in hi a Second Separate Rock Edict, shows the sword held in 
his left hand in holding out jhe Quran in his light, when, he 
says, Should the peoples of unconqtl-cred outlying regions 
(amlanam avijitanam) desire to know how I am disposed to¬ 
wards them, I wish that this message should reach them > 
that they should have no cause of anxiety' From me, that they 
should have consolation from me, that they should rather 
gain happiness on my account and suffer no pain. But this 
message also should reach them: that His Gifted Majesty will 
forgive them as far as he is able to forgive, and on the condi¬ 
tion that they will practise the principles of conformity and 
strive to secure man s higher interests pertaining to this world 
and the world beyond/* 

So Far as the enunciation of the internal policy of Asoka's 
government, the widening of the scope of civil administration 
as opposed to military, is concerned, the Kalinga Provincials" 
Edict (Priiisep s S. R. E. 1) Is inter-related to R. £. XII!. And 
so far as the enunciation of the external or extra-territorial 
policy of his government, the opening of a road of Friendly 
mterc curse* is concerned, the Kalinga Borderers* Edict 
(Piinsep'e S, R, E. Ill is inter-related to- R. E. Xlll. In the 
light of this twofold inter-relation we may easily understand 
why the text of the First Separate Rock Edict had been 
addressed to the City-judiciaries responsible for the internal 
administration of a city by maintaining peace and order in it, 
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and that of the Second Separate Rock Edict had been 
addressed to a. viceroy and council ol ministers competent to 
deal with frontier questions and foreign or extra-territorial 
policy* 

A lover of India will thank the resourceful Mr. Bose For 
having supplied her boasted spiritual people with a sop to 
their vanity by premising that As ok a- the greatest and most 
powerful of the Maury a emperors of their history, preached 
an eloquent "Sermon on the Mount" in his First Separate 
Rock Edict, "The sermon contained in this odicL he argues, 
"was intended for recitation^ on Ttiya days and on other 
suitable occasions, Wc also find from the Pillar Edict V that 
these Tlsya days, like many others named there>n r were 
held by Asoka specially auspicious* and so the slaughter of 
animals of various kinds was prohibited on these days. There¬ 
fore. it can be assumed that the sermon that was intended 
for recitations on Bitch occasions must have something spiritual 
(rather of morality) in it, for it is beyond conception that the 
subject of imprisonment and torture of criminals should form 
the basis of a sermon that was considered fit for recitations 
in solemn Festivities." "We are, moreover, confirmed En this 
our belief/ 1 he continues, "when we find that the edict dealt 
with subjects like envy, cruelty and idleness, the vices that 
obstruct spiritual insight. We also cannot hut consider the 
question of administrative wisdom here. lire king may be 
very kindly disposed, and he may feel for every criminal p but 
it does not behove him to proclaim by edicts through officials 
and by enforcing recitations on solemn occasions that certain 
criminals should be differently dealt with. For. however pious 
the intention may be, such act* must encourage evil-doers and 
bring that relaxation of law which can on no account be con¬ 
ducive to good government Officers may be secretly 
instructed to act kindly to criminals, but a general proclama¬ 
tion of this nature undermines the primary object of law. ft 
is not at all possible that As oka committed such a blunder. * 


3 H. Q.. 1*27, p. 76. 
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Mr* Bose must be eulogised for having successfully sung 
hallelujah to Asoka. Amen ! 

The text of the First Separate Rock Edict is addressed, 
as already mentioned, to the High Functionaries of the State 
iMahimiltL) who had been serving at Tosali and Saiuapj as 
City-Judiciaries or Pr^ sidpney‘Magistrates (Nagala-viyohalakah 
City-administrators or City-superintendents" (Nagalaka, officers 
in charge of town* or cities). Asoka’s Nagahk® is the same 
official designation as Nagari^a in the Arthasastra of Kautilya- 
Kautalya. The Arthasastra, be it noted, has devoted a 
separate chapter (Bit. JJ. Ch. %) to define the functions of a 
Nigarika or Ni^^anka-MaklniatTB T as wdJ as the penalties for 
breaches of hi a duties. And it goes without saying that Tosali 
and S^mapa were two important cities and official headquarters 
in Kalinga. better the country of the Kalingas with whom, Asoka, 
as he himgclf says in R, E. Xlll + had successfully waged a war 
in his eighth regnal year, the boasted land of the Kalingas which 
hag been referred to in the same R. E, XIII as recently obtained* 
or lately annexed' (adhtma ladhegu Kalimgesu), 

The preamble of the First Separate Rock Edict is 

(DhauJi Text:J Suvjhrtj pi njti iyam | ;[ ekapuJi&e pi 
athi ye bamdhanam va paUI^jhaam va p.ipunatj [ ] Tata 
hoti akasmi ieritf bsrnJhana^iif^Q [ T ] amne ca |vage ba-] 
hu jane daviye dukhiyati [.] Tata ichitavrye tuphehi 
kimti f h | Majham patipadayema* ti [.J Jmchi cu jatehi 
no sampatipajati [—J wjya asufopenn hilarwya 

anatmtiya ofoai^eno ] J Sc ichitaviye kimti | a J 

Etc jata, no huvevu mam a ti | _ J Etasa ca savais mule 
an&whpe atahnii c a [J Nitiyam* | :} e fcikmfe aiya na 
te ugacha aamcalitaviye tu vajitaviye elaviye v| [.j 


1 HultsuJi, BuEler and otbere hm rtnuucted with thu pic 

Teding «n[cn« to much ^nfuiion x>l 'h<= read*, ol ifc* Aw>kan tat 
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Mr. Bose's Explanatory rendering’ of the above quoted 
preamble is : — 

'There h such an individual who ia bound in worldly 
ties, and who is tortured (by passions and habits), When 
this bond of worldly attachment is cut asunder by him all 
on a sudden (as indicated by his leaving home due to 
sudden religious zeal), his many relatives become deeply 
grieved. Consequently you should desire — what?—to 

follow the middle path, fte TJ the path that is intermediate 
between turning a sudden red use on one hand, and suffer¬ 
ing from the tortures of bad passions and habits on the 
other, from the bondage and misery of sin, (The secret 
of success doc 3 not lie in turning a sudden recluse, but in 
the freedom from bad passions and habits. So, one should 
remember that) huccc^ is impossible with the following 
dispositions—with temporary (non-permanent) giving Up 
of envy, wjEh cruelty of comparison, (and) with non-rctreat- 
mg or unchecked idleness /rnd sloth. Hence you should 
desire what? that these dispositions may not be yours. 
The maxim of conduct lies in non-temporary (permanent) 
giving up in root (i.e., complete eradication, used with 
reference to cruelty) of all these (dispositions, such as 
envy, cruelty and sloth), {But people there ar«. who tire 
subject to such tortures. Foi them this is the advice). 
He who is thus (with envy, cruelty and sloth) op pressed H 
will move to rise, for (with the negative particle H in the 
sense of he has not the power to move, so long as he 
ig thug oppressed, though) one need* must move, walk 
and advance (by gradual exertions in moral training)/'* 
The purpose of the First Separate Rock Edict, as stated 
by Asoka. it* :—- 

[Dhauli Text:] Etaye athaye iyam lipi likhita hida 
cma Nagala-vlyohalaka nufutam samayam yujevO ts [,] 


1 |. H Q-* June, 1927, pP. 350-35 L 
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nagataiattasa paUbodhc va o^nsma patif^ih$e 

va no siya ti \+] 

Mr. Boss's "explanatory rendering' of the above cited 
passage is :— 

"For ibis purpose has this tipi been engraved here 
that the Nagtijaviyohatakps may strive at all times that the 
people may not manifest sudden religious zeal (by leaving 
home), and may not at the same time suffer the sudden 
tortures of bad tendencies^** 

And the means suggested by Asoka is :— 

fDhaul] Text:] Etaye ca athaye hakam dhatnmate 
pamcasu pamcasu Va«*u mkhamayisajni e akhnkhase 
acamde sakhiniiambhe hosati. 

[Jallgada Text* ] . , * , * pamcaiu vasesu aimsamya- 
natn nikhitnayisami Mahamltam aeamdam aphalahataiti 
vaeanele l r ] 

Mr, Bose s explanatory rendering of the quoted passage 
is 

And for thij purpose 1 shall send out every five years 
(a Mahatnltra) who is free from cruelty, free from the 
cause of anger, and free from idleness, ete/'t 
Accepting Mr T Bose a explanatory rendering, we axe to 
understand that Aaoka in the preamble of his First Separate 
Rock Edict* haa expressed bis sympathy or solicitude for 
Bufferings of the relatives of a man cutting asunder the bond 
of worldly attachment all on a sudden, and has issued an 
injunction to the City-judiciaries of Tosoh and Samapa, exhort¬ 
ing them to gee that the citizens of these two places appre¬ 
ciated and acted upon the prudence of a cm media, avoiding 
the two extremes of leaving home for religious life on short 
nQl hl _e or without any notice, and sluggishly remaining for 
ever immersed in woildliness, And in accordance with his 
explanatory rendering, the purpose of the First Separate Rock 


■I H Q a+ Junt, IOT. p P _ 350.551, 
t I. H. Q.. June. 19S7, p JS|. 
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Edict is to inspire the City-Judiciaries to strive at all time a that 
the citizens of Tosali and Samapa, better the people of KaU- 
nga. might not manifest sudden religious zeal by leaving 
home, and might not at the same time suffer the sudden 
tortures of bad tendencies. 

The historical conclusion to be drawn from such an inter¬ 
pretation would be. according to Mr. Bose, to say that Asoka a 
injunction in his First Separate Rock Edict against the leaving 
of home for religious life must have been directed against all 
Indian monastic religions in general, and against Buddhism in 
particular, arid might be shown to have accorded with the 
course of life prescribed for all Aryan in the Brahmamcal 
works.—with the ordinance of the Hindu Slstras.* 

Mr, Bose goes further and says by way of an explanation 
of the far-reaching consequence of this historical conclusion: 
“When Asoka has made an injunction on this point, it seems 
it was the tendency of the time to leave home for religious 
life. This must have been the effect of a new light that flashed 
Wore the eyes of the people accustomed to the orthodox 
(Hindu) view narrated above. As Buddhism wae at that time 
growing to be a powerful religion which gave the 5amgha an 
equal status with the founder of the sect and with Dharma. 
enjoining upon eveiy Buddhist to pay obedience to all the 
three in the same (refuge) formula, and as we know this new 
doctrine was acclaimed by the rich and the poor, the Brahmins 
and the slaves, it is quite natural to suppose that the injunc¬ 
tion of Asoka was principally directed against the Buddhists 
For, though we hear of the Ajivikas, and of persons like 
Buddha and MahSvira leaving home for religious life in the 
pre-Asokan period, such limited egress never put the society 
into convulsion that could necessitate such an injunction. 
Even in the West we find people joining the Young Men s 
Christian Association, the Oxford Mission, and the Church, but 
the society is strong and liberal enough to overlook such 


*1, H. Q.. M-tfeh 1927, pp, 81-82. 
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secession from Family, in consideration of the benefits these 
organisations bring to the society, and also in view of the 
Limited number of persons that Follow this mode of life. 
Condition was somewhat of this nature in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, the society in general being formed on the principle of 
looking upon householder's life... . a3 the best of Asm mas- 
Then came Buddhism. It removed many disqualifications 
under which the people were placed in social and religious 
matters, with the result that they must have, in great numbers, 
flocked within the fold of the Buddhist Samgha. The suffer¬ 
ings of the relatives must have attracted the notice of the 
king, who then made this injunction for the protection of the 
society."']* 


IliUs Mr. Bose of the Calcutta LniversEtv has built castles 
in the air, I fail to understand how Asoka may be supposed 
to have expressed in the preamble of his First Separate Rock 
Edict his solicitude for the suffering of many retauves of a 
person who has cut asunder the bond of worldly attachment 
all on a sudden on account of excessive religious zeal, and 
left home for religious or monastic life. Mr. Bose will say 
that he has deduced this from bis explanatory rendering of 
Aaoka's *Latcmtht; 

“Suoihiffi pi nifi ,yam I :] ebapulme pi aihi ye bamdhanam 
Hi pahkilesum va papunch ].] Tata hoif olfcosmi f c „a f, a m- 
dhanamtika |J untne c a [targe] bahu/ane doviye du^hiyati 
[-]the concluding clause m the Jaugada text being: "Jmnnel 
co uoge bahufc vedayati ].|/‘ He has correctly cited the 
renderings of the above passage in the writings of other 
scholar*. And 1 cannot but agree with him in thinking that 
these we, in some respects or other, faulty, and remain as yet 
open to correction. 


Let me consider. Tor a moment, the merit of the rendering 
offered by Dr. Hultzsch , *"] t happens in the administration (of 
justice) that a single person suffers either imprisonment or 


l H, Q.. Msith. I*)27. Pll , bmj. 
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harsh treatment, (An order) cancelling the imprisonment is 
(obtained by him, while many other people continue to suffer/* 

Here ! may prefer harsh treatmenE to torture' a a a Tender¬ 
ing of potfMloa in the Asokiin tot But "an order cancelling 
the imprisonment is obtained by him" is obviously a far-fetched 
rendering of 'iqfa hoi?* term bamdhan®mtik.a' in A^ob l 

statement. One need not make much fuss over the rendering 
of c/trtf/j/e in datiiye du^biyatl, for the simple reason that the 
Jailgada. text has altogether dispensed with it. It is a sngges- 
bon from Dr, Luders that daviyt? dukhitjaH means ‘continue 
to suffer/ The grammatical construction of the clause rather 
compels one to connect dnviye with vage hahu;artc F and thc-ie 
b no difficulty in treating it as a phonetic variation of dnyiye 
or daffit*, Pali dayito t which is a past participle, meaning 
+ beIoved + or 'the beloved one’. 1 may also point out that in 
the Asokan sentence, one is not bound to take term to mean 
‘by him/ by a person (spoken of in the preceding senLt-nce 
as one who) suffers imprisonment or harsh treatment/ There 
is nothing to prevent one taking term to mean a a a result of 
that", + in consequence thereof/ 'ultimately/ tena having refer¬ 
ence to the whole of the preceding sentence. In accordance- 
with the drift of Asoka’g statement, one may as well explain 
bnmdhana in the preceding sentence as meaning ‘arrest/ and 
htuntlhumi in the following sentence as meaning imprison¬ 
ment/ It will be scon that in the Arthasaslra (Bk, IV.„ Ch. 9). 
a distinction has been drawn between rodha and hond/iana. 
between radhdgafn (the lock-up) and Imndhanagara (the jail), 
and that the meaning of por ikjrsa varies from harsh treatment, 
harassment or molestation to torture to elicit confessions and 
judicial punishment by way of Hogging, caning, maiming + and 
the rest. 

As regards Mr. Bose's explanatory rendering of the passage, 
the issue Is twofold: (I) whether the compound homdfitfnam- 
frj^a Jn the Asohan text Implies 'the end of imprisonment or 
it implies 'ending in imprison men / ^ (2) whefcber the significance 
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of the terms bamdhunv and pafr^ifesu is moral and spiritual or 
administrative and judicial. 

According to Dr. Buhler, bamdharujmtiku means some¬ 
thing which ends witfc imprisonment* : according to Prof. 
Vincent A. Smith, it means "imprisonment as the result' ; 
according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. il means, 'something which 
leads to imprisonment or death'. Op the other hand, M. Sen art 
interprets the compound in the sense of 'putting an end to an 
imprisonment ; Dr. HuElzscFu in the sense of ’an order can¬ 
celling the imprisonment’ ~ and our Mr. Bose, in that of 'cut- 
ting asunder the bond of worldly attachment'. The historical 
bearing of the preamble of Anoka's First Separate Rock Edict x 
4a deduced by resourceful Mr. Bose h may deserve consideration 
only if it can be satisfactorily established that the compound 
barndhanomtil^a really implies the end or ending of imprison¬ 
ment, and not 'ending in imprisonment', So much, then, 
depends on the meaning of the compound hamdhdnam^^fl. 

Now. the Asokan bamd7i a rsdmft f?a Lt the same kind of 
compound as the Pals mflranan/i^q and ayukkhayantika, and the 
5k T r^ar^mu^^i^u , . In an ancient Rail gathn embodied in the 
Digha-Nikaya (Mahaparmihhana-Suttanta, Ch. IV), as well as 
in the Udana, mamnanfita occurs as an adjective of vedanu 
The reading rndraruinijka in the P. T. S. edition has not the 
support of the commentators. The adjectival compound 
moranonli^a has been expounded alike by Buddhaghosa and 
Dhammapala. The latter in his commentary on the Udana 
expounds marflfjflriti^a thus: *'maTammtika* ti moranori^ 
marflnflsam (papapiinflsflin o, the Word jnarona/ttfj^a means 
that which ends in death, is capable of causing one to get near 
death." Candrakirtti in his Madhya makavritti, has used 
mafanSntika* precisely in the above sens£ T as an adjective of 
atandha. Prof, f hi! dors in his Dictionary of the Pali Language, 
has quoted aytih^khayUnUko From the Mahavamsa as an instance 
df a compound with unti^a Uub uoce antika). In the gat ha of 
the Mshlvamsa. the compound occurs as a 
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substantive, precisely as hanzdhar-.amtiku does in the Asokan 
text. 

Patio tiyukkhaytmitkam jMahavamsal. 

Hoii fend homdhanamfrfea(ni) [Asokan text]. 

Til ere is ab$ol utdy no reason For doubt that in the stanza 
of the Mahavamga. ^fjfr^haynnfi^a means 'that which leads to, 
ends in F hah for an end. termination or destination, jr ended or 
terminated by the wearing put of the span of life'. So Prof. 
Childers ha® rendered patto d^Q^fitn/anfi^Fn; "brought to 
death s door Tims, to all intents and purposes, ^yui^l^haijan- 
iil^a ia the same in meaning as exactly aa moranDn- 

is the same in meaning as marena, the only conceivable 
difference being that in the instance of a compound with qrtfjfta* 
the final result of a process is indicated. Can there be any 
doubt, 1 ask, that the quotation patto ayTjl^fiatftfnff^orn from 
the Mahavamsa is an apt parallel for hoH tena hamdhartdm- 
in the context of Aaokefs First Separate Rock Edict? 

Those who doubt, let them compare the two and see how 
they stand, The expression in the Mahlvamsa gEtbd is ; patio 
ayu^hnyantikam^ Asoka'g sentence begins with the clause : 
Tat& holi ak"$trtQ tenn bamdhariamtikMm), If this be read in 
reference or relation to the preceding sentence e^apuhse pi 
aihi ye bomdfianam Va palit^itesaTn va papunali, it becomes easy 
to understand that the use of fnfq hoti ia not like that in 
R. E r XIII. where one finds the sentence,. Tatra so pi tesam 
upaghtito hati t but like that in R, E. VTIb R, E r TX and 
R r E, Xl + where one ha® such sentences as : (1 > Tafe-w hoti [ 1 ] 
samana-babhananam da^rre co dime ca f.] iWiharmm dwanc 
ca etc, * ( 2 ) Tates a f :) ddnabhtttat^am sammyapatipoti |, | gvfai. 
nam apaciti J F ] etc. ; (3) Tata /dam bhavati f ;j ctesahhatak*mhi 
Mimyapfalipaii mafari pitari aad/iu turnuta [ J etc. [ mean that 
lata hoti may be taken to stand as an introductory clause in 
apposition with what follows in the sentence: dfeasmi fentf 
hamdhanWik*M f F ] co [tmgej hahujane damyc 

dukhiyatl If thb construction be allowed, the verb paptmMi 
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must be taken as understood after b<tmdAtfnafrrfTika(mb the 
clause, with the verb supplied from the preceding sentence, 
reading: akusinn lerra bamdhanmrtfi^ajTJ paptinCiti, The literal 
rendering oF it will be: "All on a sudden, he gets imprison¬ 
ment thereby". Here "he' is the person spoken o! in the pre¬ 
ceding sentence as one who undergoes bamefhana and pali- 
kitesa, and thereby' means in consequence thereof* 'ulti¬ 
mately, as a result of the process (of law or certain action} 
described in the preceding sentence : e^ipuh'se p? a^fii ye 
bamdhatiafn m ufl piipunaii. 

If the paraElel cited be sound, bomdhanomfr^a is 
the same in meaning as bomdfunut, the only con¬ 
ceivable difference being that in the instance of fcam- 
c/Jmnamftfea. bamdhami (imprisonment^ is the ultimate 
result of a ceitam process of action* ttf'z., of bamd'hnna and 
poli^ifeso. Even without supplying the verb papunofi from the 
preceding sentence, and treating the compound tamd/mnam- 
as a neuter subject of the verb hoii, the same explana¬ 
tion may be offered consistently with the implication of a 
compound with onfr'fea. 1 am not aware of any compound 
with onff^rr In ancient Indian literature, implying "the end or 
ending of what is signified by the first component, handhana* 
mararta or ayd^^im/a. And if Mr. Bose cannot establish that 
bdmdhtffiamfikdl 171 ) means 'the cutting asunder of the bond", 
the historical conclusion drawn by him from the preamble of 
the First Separate Rock Edict becomes unmeaning, 

Mr, Bose does not seem to be aware of the fact that Lhe 
three words tJirdha, handfiond and parif^tesa are generally 
associated together in ancient Indian literature, and that in the 
instances where on* happens to be omitted, it is supposed to 
be Implied in one of the rest, as well as that there are contexts 
where the word fcondhano is used in the sense of imprisonment 
or in the strtse of hEsndfhffnognftr (prisoner). Let me 
first cite an instance from the Pali Then Gatba. the Gsths of 
Subha Kammsradhits. where ah the three words occur, and set 
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forth how the commentator has explained them. In the Qathi 
of Subha* erne has this lint i 

Vadho bnndha pg irihhso jani volp-pvriddattQ* 

In commenting on thb liner, DWnrrmpik, the comment- 
tor, suggests: “VWho'tj mommam. Bortdho'tt dorWu- 

handhanndi htmdhanatrL. Porifeieioti hutihocchedadl-jMritfesa- 
ipotti". “Here the word tWfia means death ; bandhn or 
Emndhona means thr condition of being bound by a creeper, 
a rape or a similar binding material ; and parib.1^ means the 
condition of being tortured with the cutting of hand* or other 

limbs." p 

I may cite a similar instance from the J*ma Prasna- 
Vyakat&na-Sutra, Ch. I, and a similar explanation of the three 
words from the Tiki of Abhayadeva Suri- 

Now, let me cite an instance From the Arthaslstra, which 
corresponds to that cited from the Theri-Githa, and in which 
the commentator supplies the word bundlra mi omitted in the 
text. In the Aithasastra (Bk, U, Ch. 10). one reads; 

Vadhah partklsso' rt/ioharonam dnndo ffi. 

In commenting on this, the commentator suggests: 
"Vadho uyapadanam. Parfijeso bandhana-tadan&dibhr duh- 
} t hotficdanatn. Arthaharanam dhtmApohirah- ldutn trayah 
dandab " "Here tWhfl means doing violence by way of caus¬ 
ing death ; pnrfljlescr means causing suffering by way of arrest, 
harassment, etc. ; orthaharann means robbing a man of his 
wealth, These three constitute cfanda” 

Lastly, 1 am to cite two instances, one from the Jataka- 
Commenlary end the other from the Aithaslstra, where the 
word bandhnna has been used in the sense of imprisonment or 
in that of a prisoner, of a person who is imprisoned. 
1 must refer the reader, in the first instance, to the Bemdham- 
mokkha-jataka (No. 120), where b^udhana means nothing but 
imprisonment or a prisoner (baddha, f.e.. a person shut up in 
prison). Secondly, in the Arthasastra (Bk. II, Ch. 3d), one is 
sure to come across the expression mo^so handhonasya, the 
word hand/mnu signifying, according to the commentator, n 
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pcr$ Q n who is bound (baddha), or one in the condition of 
imprisonment (baiidlianastlia, b^dtifljkag^u) T 

Be, it noted that* in all theae instances, the word vadha , 
handhana or pfln^?eia bears a physical meatiing, without any 
moral or spiritual implication. 

Turning to the edicts of Asoka, [ find that the word tWfcd 
has been used in R. E L XIII clearly in the physical sense of 
SDolcoce by way of causing death, the words bamdAona and 
pahkttcsa ,n 5. R. E, 1 to mean respectively the condition of 
being: bound and the condition of being harassed, and the 
word bamdhana in P. E. V also m the physical sense of prison 
or prisoner, the word barndhanatnokhn (release from prison) in 
E- V being the same expression as hamdhanabadhata 
rnokha (release of a person bound in imprisonment) m R. E. V, 
Leaving the question a B to whether the significance of the 
words bamdhvna and pulikilesa, aa used by Asofca in his First 
Separate Rock Edict, open for the present, one may compare 
wuh profit the effect oF cadha as stated in R. E. XI11 and that 
of hamdhana and pof^ifcsa as stated in S, R, E, I. 

Asoka in his R. E. XIH, says -_ 

Vesam va pi samvihiLinam sine he avip&hine etlnexn 
m ita-aamthuta-sahaya-nafihj/a viy&sane pipunati fata be pi 
tanam eta upaghate hoti (.] 

The friends, associates, companions and kinsmen of 
those whose affection remains undiminished, in spite of 
their being wd| provided for, come to ruin : that, too 
turns out to be a cause of hurt to them.*' 

Asoka in his 5. R. E. I, says : _ 

EkapuFise pi athi y e batndhanam va palikilesam vS 
papunati. Tata hoti | rj akasma ten a bamdhananitikfl(m) |,| 
amne ca |vage] bahujatie deviye dukhiyati f.) 

There may be a map who get, into the condition 
of being bound or into that of being harassed. There it 
may happen, Thereby he gets, all on a sudden, into the 
condition of imprisonment, and other,, that is. many be- 
oved one, in the group (among his people), fed grieved." 
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Whatever be the merit of my literal rendering of the two 
statements* it is certain that by the expression many beloved 
ones among one's people Asoka meant one 9 friends* asso¬ 
ciates, companions and kinsmen with undlrnmished affection, 
and not Ws wife and children/ It is also certain that in 
dealing with the after-effect of bmndfuma and pah'fc'leH in 
5 . Ft E, l, Asoka has stated, muiafis mutandis, the flame thing 
that he has done in dealing with the after-effect of Oetdfwr and 
upaghata in R, E*. XIII r 

Lf 50 , the meaning of the compound bamdhtvwmtika which 
fits in with the context would be 'imprisonment as the final 
result of a process, and not the end or ending of itnpn^on- 
ment/ For, as I shall try to show, it would be strange indeed 
that A*oka or any other sensible king should think of dissuading 
fiis subject* from turning monks all on a sudden on the ground 
that their friends, associates, companions and kinsmen would 
bo deeply grieved. 

Mr, Bose cannot but premise that what Asoka says in stating 
the purpose of his First Separate Rock Edict accords with what 
he say a in its preamble. But he fails, may be on account of 
his excessive religious zeal to prove his pet theory, to revise 
the verbal importance of the purpose of the edict as stated by 
Asoka. It will be seen that its purpose, as Asoka has stated 
it, is twofold, each of the purposes being set forth m a separate 
clause. The two clauses wetting forth this twofold purpose are 
these 

L Nagala-Viyohalaka naavatam samayam yujevu ti. 
* "That the City-Judiciaries (of Tosali and Somlpi) 
may strive at all times. 

2. Nagalajanasa akasml palibodhe Va akfisml pali- 
Idlcor va no siya ti- 

,+ That sudden pulthodha or sudden paJi^iie&a may not be 
the lot of the citizens (of Tosali and Sami pa)/' 

Mr- Rase utterly fails to recognise that corresponding to 
these two clauses setting forth the twofold purpose of the First 
Separate Rock Edict, there are two separate statements in Sts 
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preamble, one with reference to the citizens of Tosaii and 
Sauna pa, and the other with reference to the Gty-Judiciaries 
themselves. It is in his statement with reference to the citizens 
that Asoka has expressed his solicitude for the suffering or 
sympathetic pain of many beloved ones, of the friends, 
associates, companions and kinsmen, of a person who got into 
the condition of bamdhana or into that of pairoff™. and a]] 
on a sudden Into that of homdhoas an ultimate result 
of the process of bamdhana and pafityfesa. And in his other 
Statement, Asoka has exhorted the City-Judiciaries of TosaJi 
and Sams pa to fulfil the wisdom of a course of via media, for 
which they were required to he free from certain evil or 
immoral dispositions, because, in the opinion of the good king 
in whose eye hin subjects were to him as if they were his own 
progeny, they might not strive to attain success, if they had 
remained und<tj their influence: 

Tata ichitaviye tuphehi kimti |,J 'Majham patipida- 
yema ti |. j Imehi cu jatehi no sampatipaj&ti [ ; | iaaya 
osufopenu nithuliuenv tulandya anavutiya ahsiyena kHama- 
thena [.] Se ichitavlye kifmjti [.J 'efe no hauevu 
m<tmcf ti {.] 

If Asoka 3 language has any meaning, it is absolutely 
certain that Asoka in his above Quoted statement, has exhorted 
the City-Judiciaries of Tosali and Samlpl, to whom the text 
of his First Separate Rock Edict was addressed, to cherish the 
ambition of fulfilling the wisdom of a course of via media 
ftnajhn, madhya), as well as that he has exhorted the same 
City-Judiciaries to see that the evil or immoral disposition*, 
enumerated by him in the argument of his main exhortation. 
mere not f heirs, 

. , Bul . Boie ' l ^ e 8* cat Sahajiyi scholar of the Calcutta 
University, would have ua believe on his authority that Asoka 
in his above quoted statement, has exhorted the Gty.Judiciaries 
to see that the citizens of Tosali and Samapa appreciated and 
acted upon the prudence of a course 0 f D ;<* media, avoiding 
the two extremes of leaving home for religious life all on a 
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sudden owing to an excessive religious zeal on one aide, and 
sluggishly remaining for ever immersed in worldlmess on the 
other. That is to say p he would have us seek For the correct 
explanation oF Asoka'# ura media in the avoidance of the two 
extremes oF d^cjjmc palibodha (sudden palibodha) and ojfcasma 
pu/i^rfesu (sudden patikilesa) which, according to his fine 
imagination, are implied in the second clause setting forth the 
main purpose of the edict under discussion. 

In Asoka b statement in the preamble with reference to 
the citizen# of 1 1 > 5 ale and Samapa, wc have bamd/jcrrm and 
pp/i^fksa used a# a set of two words, as well as the expression 
tE^asmc? hamdhanamlif^a. And in the second clause getting 
forth the purpose of the edict with reference to those citizens, 
we have akasmu palibodha and oJ^osma pa ? chafes □ used as a 
set of two expressions. In these two sets, pdh'^f/cser is a 
common word, which hag been used, according to Mr. Bose, 
in one and the same sense in both the contexts. A# to the 
expression ahasmo pafibodha, he definitely maintains that it 
occurs as a substitute for o^asma borndkanamtikp iu the pre¬ 
amble, here palihodha r according to hie new vocabulary, signi¬ 
fying an excessive religious zeal such as that displayed by a 
man in leaving home for religious life, and 
signifying the cutting asunder of ihe bond of worldly attach¬ 
ment, He h of opinion that palihodha m the Asok&n text 
cannot be treated aa a synonym of hamdkana, for the simple 
reason that it signifies just the opposite of bamdfuano, meaning 
"the bond of worldly attachment 1 . 

How to explain palihodha as meaning just the opposite of 
hamdhana in utter disregard of the fact that in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture, the word puftbacMiu has been invariably used in the sense 
of a hindrance, an impediment, an obstacle, a fetter? ft is 
not difficult for clever Mr. Bose to meet this objection, if one 
be prepared to appreciate him when he argues. Baying that 
the word paflbodha, SL paAbodha, used m the edicts of 
Asoka in the sense of an excessive religious zeal displayed by 
a man in leaving home to join a monastic institution such as 
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that of the Buddhists, that t* to say, in going out in quest of 
supreme knowledge, in accordance with its primary and literal 
sense, pari, an augmenting particle, meaning supreme\, and 
hoJJjtf meaning knowledge* , deteriorated in its meaning and 
came to signify 'hindrance, obstacle, etc/, precisely in the 
same way that the epithet devanampriya used in the edicts of 
Asoka in the sense of 'Beloved of the gods’ deteriorated in 
its meaning and came to signify in later Indian literature one 
duped of the gods' that is* "a fool*. 

Such overstraining of the nerve is sure to drive any man 
msd + S find that the analogy of det-antimpriya is inappropriate. 
So far as Buddhist literature is concerned, this epithet has not 
undergone: any deterioration in its meaning. Dr. Hultzsch has 
shown at length that in the Mahibhasya of Fatanjali, the 
expression has been generally used in a good sense, say. in 
that of ‘beloved of the goda\ and rarely in a bad sense, say, 
in that of * duped of the gods’, while the Jaina lexicographer 
Hemacandra has explained it as meaning, in its had sense, 
‘one duped of the gods', that is, 'a fool' (id murkhe), If one 
can understand why Asoka came to be represented in the 
Mahibharata as a reincarnation of a demon-king Yaatvwa* 
one may also understand why Jetianamprifyo used as an epithet 
of Asoka, the avowed follower of Buddhism and royal sup- 
porter of the Buddhists, or as an epithet of Dasaratha, the 
avowed royal supporter of the Ajivikas, came to be interpreted 
in the works of the Brahmins and of the Jahull as denoting 
"a foul\ The reason is apparently the same thoughtless sec¬ 
tarian prejudice which prompted the author of the Arthasostra 
to prescribe a certain amount of fine for those householders 
who would entertain the Buddhist recluses and the Ajivikas 
at a feast in performing a Sradh or such other auspicious 
ceremony. But the case of pn/ihodJiu stands on entirely a 
different footing, ft is a technical word which occurs, in this 
form T only in the edicts of Asoka and in the works of die 
Buddhists, both earlier and later. So far as the Buddhist 
literary usages go, the word has not undergone any change in 
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its meaning. Moreover. Mr, Bose cannot reasonably maintain 
that pcdi or pori is an augmenting particle* always meaning 
'supreme' or perfect', as in the examples of paritosa or pari- 
yannn cited by him. Doea pafi or pari, in the case of 

palipatha or pario&da, at all signify 'supreme* or 'perfect*, or 
is it that in these two instances, the particle simply means 
'contrary', 'contradictory', 'misleading'? Mr. Bose is not 
aware of the fact that in the Buddhist literary usages* the 
words gadha and paligedha have been lined in the same sense. 

In R. E. V. the word poligodha, corresponding to the 
Pali paligedha t occurs as a variant or synonym of pvlibodha. 
Assuming the primary literal meaning of fyaUbodha to be 
supreme knowledge* and that of paligadha or paligcdha to 
be excessive thirst fgedho — tanJia), he thinks it is easy for him 
to equate the two words and their meanings thus: the former 
signifies supreme knowledge ag an excessive thirst'. and the 
latter meaning an excessive ihirat for supreme knowledge', 
How can Mr. Bose be sure, J ask, that paUbadha is a 
Prakrit equivalent of the 5k. paribadha, and not that of pari- 
Vyuha ? Prof. Childers had good reasons to suggest that pafi- 
bodha is probably the result of a confusion between pari- 
rodha and paribudfia'He has cited the authority of Clough's 
Sinhalese Dictionary, in which "palibodha and paBrodha are 
given with the same significations' (sub uoce palibodha). He 
might have ae well cited the evidence of some of the Sinhalese 
manuscripts of the Maha-Niddcsa where rodha and paUrodha 
occur as variants of gedha and paligedha,* 

Although palibodha and patiradhn, or bodha and ro dhn. are 
synonymous, it is difficult to account for the dialectic change of 
rodha into bodha. I find it difficult to equate bodha in palibodha 
with the Pali and 5k, botfha, signifying 'knowledge', in view of 
the fact that in such ancient Buddhist works as the Mahl-Niddesa 
and the Thera-Theri-Gatha. we have two past participle forms 
puh'b uddho and poriti?u//ia t both meaning 'routed \ *sur- 


* Mahi-N Lddcsa , p. fi. 6n- 14, 15. 
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rounded'. besieged', and suggesting a common verbal root 
like pariwuha or parity uha w just in the same way that mudtiha 
and mutha are the two past participle forms of the same verbal 
root nttihfl. 

Mr. Bose admits that juat a? in Buddhist literary usages, 
so in the edicts of As oka F palibodha is a synonym of paligodha 
or paligcdha, If go, 1 do not understand why he denies that 
fmlibtydha cannot be treated as a synonym also of bambheuta. 
The Mahi Niddesa is a book of the Pali 5utta-Pitak&, and its 
date of composition may be safely assigned to the hd or 2nd 
century B.Q In this text, there is a passage, where these 
three words, pofzboJher, gedha and bandktma, have been used 
as synonyms: 

Eso kho asjra mnhagedhO" _mflhopahhodho mah& 

feondhanflm, 

1 think this reference will suffice to convince all that 
Asoka m his First Separate Rock Edict, has used ptififeadhu 
as n synonym of bo md ban a, and that bu mdhanflmf rJ^a is the 
same in its meaning as bomdhano, the only cone r\\' able differ¬ 
ence being that in the case of bonuthanorntikPr barridhanti 
(imprisonment) is the final result gF ii proceas, namely, that of 
bpmdhana and pairtafeso mentioned in the preceding sentence. 

In the opinion of Mr. Bose, the wordg bnmdhana and 
peh^tfesu have been used by Asoka in his First Separate Rock 
Edict ’pot in the sense of amprisonment and torture of 
criminals, but figuratively in the sense of the bondage of the 
wot Id and sufferings that result from evil passions and bad 
habits."* He means to say that the significance of these two 
words, aa used by Asoka, is ethical or religious, and not 
administrative or judicial : it is, in other words, spiritual, and 
not physical. With regard to the supposed spiritual signi¬ 
ficance of bamdfiana, W argument is this; "In. religious 
literature of India, this word has been extensively Used in the 
spiritual sense and very rarely in the sense of imprisonment 
m the person of ^ king- As ihc edicts are mostly on religious 
subjects, ii es quite appropriate to take bemrihuna in the 
spiritual sense only/'f 

ITo be continued} 

* 1. R Qr, March. m? t P n7~ - 

t I- H- Q- + March. 19Z7. p. 81, 






Mn. MARY L FOSTER'S S3rd BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 

CELEBRATIONS AT THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY. 


Oil Wednesday the 2 let September die Maha Bod hi Society 
of India celebrated with great enthusiasm the 83rd birthday 
anniversary of Mrs. Foster, the generous American Patroness of 
the Society. Hon. Mr, Justice M. N. Milker ji presided over 
the meeting held in this connection and the following were 
noticed m the audienceDr F B* M. Barua. Messrs, S- C. 
Mookerjee, 5. N_ Mookoriee + Councillor, AnukuJ Chose, B C. 
Mallik, Ba Ying and Kumud Behari Sen and others. 

The meeting commenced with the singing of a specially 
composed song by Mr. P, N. Ray. 

Mt% S. C Mookerjee in the course of hia speech narrated 
the circumstances that brought Mr*. Foster in contact with 
the work of the Society. Mr Dharmapala who had been to 
the Parliament of Religions at Chicago in which the late Swami 
Vivekananda also took part, wac returning to India via Hono¬ 
lulu where she met him on hoard the steamer and heard a few 
words about the glorious Dhamma of Lord Buddha, She wa* 
h| once fascinated with the teaching? and ever since then kepi 
correspondence with the Amgarika resulting ultimately in a 
life-long friendship. She had been a neverfailing supporter of 
the activities of the Society and her generous donation? were 
numerous. It was through her great generosity that the Sri 
Dharmarajika Vihara in which they were assembled that day, 
had been erected. Besides there were in Ceylon a free 
hospital and several institutions which owe their existence to 
her benefactions. This being her 83rd birthday it was fitting 
that they should celebrate the solemn occasion and wish Jong 
life and health to this well-wisher of India. 

Dr. B_ M. Bartia who followed him said that Mrs- Foster 
was truly a princess by her generous nature as well as her 
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birth. She belonged to the Royal family of Hawaii, She has 
endeared herself to the Buddhists of the world by her marvel¬ 
lous gifts to the cause of Buddhism. Her position might well 
be compared to that of Visakha. the great benefactress who 
lived during the life time of the Blessed One. In conclusion 
he wished her mahy more yearn of peace and happin g 

-Mr. Justice Mukerji in bringing the proceedings to a close 
said that he was very glad to associate himself with the func¬ 
tion. To wish well of others was in itself a good thing. But 
to send good wishes to Mrs. Foster who was their patroness 
was pure and simple gratitude. She had nourished the Society 
with the devotion of a mother. It was, therefore, fitting that 
the members of the Society should assemble that day to 
congratulate her on her attaining the 63rd birthday and send 
their good wishes for her long life and happiness. 

At the conclusion light refreshments were served on all 
those who were present. The poor children of the neighbour¬ 
hood were fed on the following day. Celebrations were also 
held at the following places r-Samatb (Benares). Bodhgaya. 
Madras, and various places in Ceylon. 
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i t * j-ind and shape and and so forth, bear Ttscnibl&ncc 

to those of other fruits, and also wherein it differs from these 
others, making careful and extended notes of these differences. 
And they have found a certain degree of satisfaction* perhaps 
even of pleasure, in this occupation about the external 
resemblances and differences of the various fruits of the world, 
as these happen to have come under their notice, or as they 
have sought them out. And so far they have done work that 
has a certain value. But suppose now that on the strength 
of this extensive knowledge they possess of the external quali¬ 
ties of fruits, they proceed to pass judgment upon the real 
value of the various fruits they have studied from the outside* 
and finally decide that such and such a one among them let 
us say, the orange, is a very Inferior fruit, what will any person 
possessed of common sense be likely to say to them? Will 
he not say : My good man, 1 appreciate all your labours in 
classifying and tabulating all that information you have col¬ 
lected about the Fruits of this world of ours, but have you ever 
tasted an orange? Have you ever eaten one? You haven't? 
Then you must excuse me if I tell you quite frankly, that you 
do not know anything about an orange that is of any conse¬ 
quence ; you are in no position to pass a judgment upon its 
value that will have any importance for reasonable men. No¬ 
body knows what a fruit really is till he has tasted it. And 
as you have never tasted this fruit, you do not know anything 
about it that really matters to those who fiaue tasted it, and 
therefore know what it \s like irtside. 

There is a lady whose name there is no need to mention, 
who has done a great deal of investigation into the external 
resemblances and differences of those fruits of mankinds 
spiritual life, the religions of the world. In this direction she 
has done a great deal of valuable work on account of which 
she is well known, and also much respected* and even 
honoured. To one of these religions she has given particular 
attention, and brought before the world a great deal of in¬ 
formation concerning it which is, or ought to be, of much 
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value to the world, Of late, however, not content with bring¬ 
ing forward the information her industry has accumulated con¬ 
cerning that religion, she lias thought herself entitled a] so to 
pa BH a judgment as to the value of the religion in question, 
and has decided that it is an inferior religion, that this parti¬ 
cular fruit of man's religious life is of inferior value ; and the 
publications supposed to be devoted only to publishing infarma- 
■ion about this religion, not judgments upon its value, she now 
uses to make known her depreciatory opinion of it. 

It is highly questionable if she has any right to do this. 
And it is more than questionably right, it is entirely dishonest 
of her to invite adherents of the religion in question to sub¬ 
scribe to the cost of the publications in question, and then to 
use the pages of that publication (paid, or partly paid for 
with these adherents* money !> to belittle and disparage that 
religion. Such a thing is to be expected of those who are by 
profession, behttlers and disparagers of every form of faith but 
lhe,r own A miserable way of earning one’s livelihood, to 
be sure r But there are such people in the world, much to 
c pitied as they are. But it comes as a surprise to find this 
procedure of disparagmg other people’s faith, adopted by one 
who is under ho necessity whatever of doing so in order to 
earn her salary, as are those other unfortunates. 

tl ,v.l 0re f Ver ' VVC followers of the Buddha entirely dispute 
«e title o any one to say what our region is worth, who has 
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how many words one is able to pour forth on paper about 
this, that, and the other superficial fact concerning the fruit. 

We followers of the Dhamma have tasted this fruit, the 
Dhamma, Not fully ; we cannot claim that, at least, not we 
common men. It U only the Arahan who has really tasted 
the sweet orange of the Dhamma through and through, and 
made it entirely his own. But at least we others have gone 
a little deeper into the orange, have bitten into it, and not 
merely looked (however long and minutely and 9C rutin [singly) 
at the outside of it. And bitting into it, and tasting it, we 
are in a far better position, to say what the fruit is worth 
than one who hag never done anything else but look at it 
from the outside. Indeed, we are in the one only proper 
position for doing so. And our judgment is, that it b the 
sweetest, most wholesome fruit in the world : and that it 
would be well for the whole world if it would taste of this 
glorious fruit of the Buddha-dhamma, and eat it day after day 
as w h c do ; that if it would do this, long would it make for its- 
beneht and advantage and well-being. For we have tasted 
and eaten this fruit, and t^nQti> that it is good, in the only way 
that one cun know whether any fruit is good or not, by tasting 
and eating it. 

Why docs not the lady in question, with all her extensive 
knowledge of the outside uf this fruit of the Dhamma* not 
bite into it and find out the sweetness, the Juiciness that is 
inside it ? Why indeed not ? It is something of a puzzle - 
But perhaps the answer is that some people are so much 
involved in Samsara in every fibre of their body and mind T 
so much soaked through and through with the salt water of 
that mighty sea of Samsara. that they simply cannot grasp, 
or even feel a wish really to grasp, the idea of non-Samsara, 
the idea of dry land. Indeed, in spite of all their skill in 
t&iking about Sunsata and non-Satnsara, they are by their 
innate nature for ever debarred (or at least, during this life, 
time* debarred) from feeling that anything is real a nd valuable 
except what can be found in Samsara They have not the 
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least glimmering beginning of that Eye of lb* Law, the 
Dhamma-cakkhu* which enables some of us Buddhists to catch 
a faint glimpse, though from ever so far a. distance, of the 
delccEsblences of being done for ever with the Condi honed* 
and attaining to the tin conditioned. And bo they find that 
the Dhamma is a thing of negations/' and therefore, as such, 
to be contemned. What blindness ! Yea* what lack of 
common sense 1 For the Buddha and his religion are above 
all things founded upon fact, upon sober actuality, and abjure 
and avoid like the plague all intoxicating wallowing in dreams 
and fictions however pleasant and exhilarating. And if one 
speaks sober Fact about this world and what lies beyond, how 
else, save in the language of negation, is one to apeak, and 
keep upon the safe, solid ground of ascertained fact? It 
would no doubt be very delightful and exhilarating and in every 
way enchanting, to draw fancy pictures of what Nibbana is ; 
but at the end of it all, they would still be fancies ; just fancies. 
They would not be fact. All the fact we can say about 
Nibbana is that it Ls not this we are suffering now, Thi* is 
all we really can safely say w c k n °u>* that it is the ceasing 
of suffering. When we go beyond that, we arc simply guess¬ 
ing, But the Dhamma is not a system of guesses or fancies ; 
it is fact* it is actuality, it h truth. And so the Lord of Truth, 
the Supreme Buddha, says only what he ^noiiJs. And what 
he ^no«.’5 and tel La ua that he knows, for he found it so, U 
that Nlbbana is the ceasing of Suffering, the Ending of 1IL 
Such a statement has a positive value. It means something. 
We know what ilb what suffering, is. And therefore, when 
we are told that Nibbana is the ceasing of this thing we know, 
so well, ill or suffering, we have set before ua an idea we 
can take a solid grasp of, something sound and solid, not a 
vague fancy that only floats mistily in the air before us, and 
that we can never take a proper hold of. just because it is 
in the air, and not on the solid ground where we live our 
actual, every-day lives, all the time. 

Putting it another way, we might say that what keeps 
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certain people from ever forming a correct opinion of the 
value of the Doctrine of Nibbana end the Way thither. is the 
fact that this Doctrine is a tober doctrine ! and they do not 
want to be sober, they want to be drunk. And they o not 
care what they take to make them drunk. Some take cm e 
alcohol into their bodies. Some mad poetry. Some intoxt- 
cate themselves with art- Some plunge themselves head over 
heels in the vats of what they call 'love.' Some inebriate 
themselves with ambition. But whatever it is they c uose 
their form of obtaining intoxication, one and all are eter 
mined that they shall get indicated, and that they vnli have 
nothing to do seriously, with anything that might i t cm 
out of their intoxicated condition, and bring ihr. so er acts 
of existence soberly before them. And since this latter is 
precisely what the Buddhe-dhamma is meant to do, so that 
men may next take the appropriate measures to get out o 
the misery they ate in, in their intoxicated condition, ere ore 
a]] these inbred, hereditary inebriates {for. from how many 
aeons back have they not been drunk with the drunkenness o 
Sumsva!) simply do not want at the bottom of their hearts 
to grasp the sober facts of the Buddha’s teaching, even 
though they may be dealing every day with the words m 

which these facts are expressed, 

U is a strange state of affairs to us who have seen a little 

of what the Buddha has tried to show us, who have got a 
little of the dust of the world rubbed off our eyes, who have 
recovered a little from the intoxication of the world's drugs, 
who have become ball sober at least, sober enough at least 
to know that we are drunk, and who now wish for nothing 
better than to become wholly sober and sane imd healthy- 
What can we do but direct our thoughts and aspirations towards 
wishing that others also may come to want to be sober, sane, 
and healthy also. And in the meantime, as now, when 
in their unsober condition they say what is not so about the 
Buddha-dhamma. then with all Tespect we must politely but 
firmly tell them, that they are not in a condition to say what 
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that Dhamma i* in it* real essence. We have to tell them 
with all respect that they must become sober and la^fce it, 
and eat it, and make it their own ; and then they will know 
that it is good and sweet and wholesome, that it is the best, 
the sweetest* the most wholesome fruit ever grown hi the 
garden of the religions of the world* for the refreshment and 
nourishment of mankind. 

’ Western Easterner / 1 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF BUDDHIST COUNTRIES :-SUM* 

By Dr. B. R. Chatteljee, m.a., ph.d,. d, uit. 

Often did I recall the happy hoots spent with tny 
companions in Western Tibet the year before (1922), while 
1 was travelling alone from Singapore to Penang—on my way 
to Siam-during the summer vacation of 1923. 

The South (Siam) Express leaves Penang once a week on 
Thursday morning and reaches Bangkok on Friday evening. 
On other days there are ordinary trains which take more time 
as they halt aE night. Soon after reaching the Siamese Frontier 
one can see from the train Buddhist shrines on apparently 
inaccessible peaks of steep cliffs. The famous temple of 
Nakon Patom {Nagara Pratlumia)—one of the biggest 
pagodas in the world—can also be seen from the train 
shortly before it reaches Bangkok. 

Bangkok h the capital of Islam h became quite modernised 
during the reign of Rama V (King Churalangkaran— 18684910), 
its splendid boulevards, electric trainee a, electric lights, etc. T 
take by surprise the newcomer. 

But the principal attraction of Bangkok are its picturesque 
temples which cover one-fifth of the total area Q f th* city. 
Thes e templ es are B uddh iat^ monaslcries—j e . they are not 

* A lactam delivered be the Sri Dtarnmar^k* Vihui, CJ.cirtt». ’ ~ 
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drily sanctuaries* where a divinity is supposed to reside, but 
cloisters, where men dwell who have renounced the world 
for a shorter or longer period of time* grouped round the 
temple proper- The latter (the temple proper) consists of a 
large hall where the monks recite their prayers arid the lay 
people congregate to hear the sermon fixed for a certain day. 
The glittering roofs of the shrines, with their porcelain riles 
and glass beads* flash under the tropical sun and convert the 
capital into a fairy city. 

The essential part of every Siamese temple is the H ’bot h 
a rectangular structure facing the East, where the monks con¬ 
gregate four times a month for public confession and other 
sacred functions. At the end of the central nave is a large 
statue of she Buddha. In front of the altar is the bench of 
the preacher who delivers the sermon. In most of the monas¬ 
teries* besides the "hot/' there ia another similar edifice, for 
the assemblies o( laymen, called the 'vihara/ The sates 
of the temples often show fine inlay work in silver or ivory. 
representing in some cases scenes from the Ramayana. 

The principal temple of Bangkok iff the Wat Pra Kco— 
the Chapel Royal of the Emerald Buddha which is the most 
precious image in the world. It is exclusively reserved for 
royal ceremonies. 

Buddhism in .Siam is a living religion. Every Siamese, 
from the king downwards, haa to live the life of a monk for 
a shorter or a longer period. 

Guided by an official of Prince Bidya, who graciously gave 
me every facility. I had an opportunity of conversing with a 
learned monk—Chokun Rajwethi. His monastic cell was 
scrupulously clean and adorned with images of the Buddha - 
He told me the Siamese tradition that about Asoka's time two 
Indian monks Son aka Thera and Uttara Thera had visited 
Siam and had converted the land to Buddhism, These 
pioneers were the disciples of Mogguliputta—the preceptor 
of the Emperor Asoka* Contact with India, he said, existed 
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even in Pre-Maiuy* times. I shall always remember his affec- 
lionatr farewell. 


Hiatoncal evidence points to the conclusion however that 
Siam received its Buddhism (of the Hmayina school} from the 
Mong or the lelaings of Pegu. These latter claim, for them- 
selves, that Huddhaghosha, the celebrated divine, went from 
their country to Ceylon in 402 A D., and brought back a com¬ 
plete 3e t of the Tripitaka, and firmly established the southern 
school of Buddhism in Pegti. 


Siam received its Indian culture in the days of the Khmer 
Empire (Ancient Camhodia} of which it formed a part This 
powerful empire, thoroughly imbued with Indian culture, 
dominated for a thousand years the central portion of Indo- 
China. Titanic shrines like the Angor Vat fa Vishnu temple} 
and innumerable Sanscrit inscriptions soil bear testimony to 
past greatness. Then the M ons Q f Pegu brought their 
quota of Indian influence. So it happens that the districts of 
51am have Indian names fVisnuloka, Maharastra. etc,}, that 
royalty and the aristocracy have Indian titles, that the Siamese 
alphabet is Indian and that their literature also bears the 
impress of Indian influence. 


I may just mention that it was in the 13th century A D 
that Siam threw off the Cambodian yoke and became inde! 
pendent and that it was in die middle of the 14th century, 
--.h the foundation of the capital Ayodhya. commenced the 
_ dern per.od of Siamese history. During the last 30 years 
« has become a thoroughly progressive country 

-ayto'tTr )ike ”***• “ — ^ carry 

> e most pleasant rem.mscences from this 'Land of the 

White Elephant,** 


CHRISTIANS *». 80,000 BUDDHIST PRIESTS 

The number of Christiana in our province (Burma) of 
Pagodas and Phongyis has been increasing at an alarming 
rate, there being now one Christian for each 50 people. One 
of the outstanding converts is a "'Patamsgyi' (say Buddhist 
D.D.). Not contended with this noteworthy progress the 
Protestants and Catholics are still fighting tooth and nail to 
swell the number of converts rapidly by all sorts of weapons 
in the shape of schools, dispensaries, leper asylums &c. under 
the dose supervision of 5% missionaries and 3650 indigenous 
workers at immense expense. There are under training also 
454 men and 270 women in various parts of Burma for further 
active conversion work- Of the 49957 students now attending 
the Christian schools 20901 or 42% arc confirmed youthful 
converts leaving a balance of only 28976 students or 58% yet 
to be dealt with. Such briefly is the painful spiritual position 
of our country at present and the outlook being even more 
dark and dread fob 1 wonder when will our self-less 80000 
priests and 3000 nuns wake up and play their part speedily 
and systematically. Of the various remedies for such troubles 
1 feel what our co-religionists in Ceylon took in i860 with the 
help of Col. H. S. Olcott and Madame H. P. BUvataby. 
founders of Theosophical Society, was tolerably effective. 
There the Singhalese opened rival Buddhist schools besides 
dispensaries Ike, at all villages and towns where there were 
Christian institutions causing thereby, many of the Utter to 
be dosed down. Other more effective prescriptions, sugges¬ 
tions &c, are sincerely invited both in English and vernacular 
from all serious Buddhists especially From the ecclesiastical 
quarters where lies principally our gloomy country a spiritual 
fate and future. Let us also tn paswrnf cease to hesitate to 
criticise our Sangha honestly and sharply and overhaul drastic¬ 
ally where necessary before it is too late. We cannot go on 
without healthy and constructive criticisms which are so sorely 
needed at the moment m respect of our clergy, 


AMANDA. 


BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES IN BAR-ES-5ALAAM 


In response- lo a Circular Letter sent by Mr. C- H- P. 
Gunapala, the Cashier of the Govt Treasury, a large number 
of Sinhalese Buddhists, resident at Da^es-Salarm assembled 
at the New Cinema Hall on Saturday the 6th August at 
5-15 P.M. to discuss what measures should be adopted to erect 
a Buddhist Temple at Dar-es-Salaam. which was found to be 
a long felt necessity. 

Nearly 50 members were present and Mr, D. B t Mai is 
de Silva, the popular manager of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Rauti de Silva & Bros,, was elected chapman. Mr. 
G, H. P. Gunapala was unanimously elected to be the Secre¬ 
tary of the meeting. Mr, Gunapala in a slurring speech spoke 
at length an the dire necessity of having a place of worship 
for the Buddhiat residents here. He proposed that immediate 
steps be taken lo erect a Vihara at a cost of at least 60,000 
shillings and that every endeavour be made to complete the 
same by the end of December, 192.3, the latest. 

The resolution was duly seconded and tarried unanimously 
and donations to the extent of She. I0 t 500 + were promised, 
there and then by the members present. 

Other speakers followed and dwelt at length on the 
extreme necessity of making the proposition of Mr. Gunapala 
a sure success without much delay, and also expressed the 
hope that their brethren in Ceylon would no doubt support 
much a good cause to their utmost capability. They further 
wished that the proposed Temple be built in tbc same form 
as the one now bring erected in London* through the untiring 
efforts of the Rev. Anagarika Dharmapala, one of the most 
prominent Buddhists in Ceylon. 

A very strong Committee of 13 members was duly formed 
to give effect lo the resolutions passed. 
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EXPULSIONS OF BUDDHIST MONKS FROM NEPAL 

At the close of the meeting much enthusiasm prevailed 
and the meeting was duly pronounced a great success owing 
to the large amount of donations promised. 

Mr. G. H, P- GunapaJa treated the gathering to Light 
Refreshments which were served ad lib, and with a vote of 
thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 


EXPULSION OF BUDDHIST MONKS FROM NEPAL 

To protest against the recent expulsion of six Buddhist 
monks from Nepal, a representative meeting of the Buddhists 
of Calcutta and the. public was held on Wednesday, the 31st 
August at 6 P.M- at the Buddhist Hall. College Square, Calcutta. 
Rai Jadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur M.A.. B.L., C.I.E., M.L.C- 
presided. 

In hi$ introductory Bpecch Rai Bahadur dwelt at lengt 
on the relationship that exists between Hinduism and Buddhism 
in Nepal and related how Hinduism and Buddhism lived side 
by side peacefully both in India and Nepal. 

The President of the Buddhamargi Samgha. in giving a 
summary account of the expulsion, referred to the statement of 
the Indian Lama which has already appeared in the English 
and Hindi papers. A Rajput Buddhist of Simla bad gone as 
usual to Tibet and undergone Buddhist training for about a 
decade and had been living in the Nagarjuna Cave in Nepal, 
giving religious advice to both Buddhist and Hindu devotees, 
He added ' Two Nepalese youths of whom one was a Vaishya 
and another a Buddhist Bandy a had of their own accord taken 
the monk's robes in accordance with the Buddhist Scriptures, 
under another Buddhist oilman. Two other Bandy as who are 
hereditary monks also put on the yellow robes. In ell cases 
the Rajput priest was not the cause of their conversion. The 
Indian Lama was abo fined one hundred rupees, while seven 
Buddhist ladies who happened along with a boy, to go to the 
Cave to offer worship were also confined for a week in a damp, 



BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES IN DAR-ES- SALAAM 


In response to a Circular Letter sent fay Mr. G, H, P. 
GunapaLa* the Cashier of the Govt Treasury „ a large number 
of Sinhalese Buddhists,. resident at Dar-es-Salam, assembled 
at the Mew Cinema Hall on Saturday the 6th August at 
5-15 F,&t. to discuss what measures should be adopted to erect 
a Buddhist Temple at Dar-es-Salaam, which was found to be 
a long felt necessity. 

Nearly 50 members were present and Mr. D, B. Malb 
de Silva* the popular manager of the well-known firm of 
Messrs, Rami de Silva h Bros., was elected chairman. Mr, 
G. H, P. Gunapala wag unanimously elected to fae the Secre¬ 
tary of the meeting. Mr. Gunapata in a stirring speech spoke 
at length on the dire necessity of having a place of worship 
for the Buddhist residents litre. He proposed that immediate 
steps fae taken to erect a Vihara at a cost of at least 60,000 
shillings and that every endeavour be made to complete the 
same by the end of December, 1928, the latest. 

The resolution was duly seconded and carried unanimously 
and donations to the extent of She. 10,500, were promised, 
there and then fay the members present. 

Other speakers followed and dwelt at length on the 
extreme necessity of making the proposition of Mr. Gunapala 
a sure success without much delay, and a bo expressed the 
hope that their brethren in Ceylon would no doubt support 
such a good cause: to their utmost capability. They further 
wished that the proposed Temple be built in the same form 
as the one now being erected in London, through the untiring 
efforts uf the Rev r Anaganka Dharmapala, one of the most 
prominent Buddhists in Ceylon. 

A very strong Committee of 13 members was duly formed 
to give effect to the resolutions passed. 
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At the close of the meeting much enthusiasm prevailed 
and the meeting was duly pronounced a great success owing 
to the large amount of donations promised, 

Mr, G. H. P- Gunapala treated the gathering to Light 
Refreshments which were served ad lih, and with a vote of 
thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 


EXPULSION OF BUDDHIST MONKS FROM NEPAL 

To protest against the recent expulsion of sis Buddhist 
monks from Nepal, a representative meeting of the Buddhists 
of Calcutta and the public was held on Wednesday, the 31 St 
August at 6 P.M, at the Buddhist Hall, College Square, Calcutta. 
Rai Jadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur M.A., B.L,, C .I.E., M.L.C. 

presided. 

In his introductory speech Rai Bahadur dwelt at length 
on the relationship th.it exists between Hinduism and Buddhism 
in Nepal and related how Hinduism and, Buddhism lived side 
by side peacefully both in India and Nepal. 

The President of the Buddhatnargi Smngba, in giving a 
summary account of the expulsion, referred to the statement of 
the Indian Lama which has already appeared in the English 
and Hindi papers. A Rajput Buddhist of Simla hod gone as 
usual to Tibet and undergone Buddhist training for about a 
decade and had been living in the Nagarjuna Cave in Nepal, 
giving religious advice to both Buddhist and Hindu devotees. 
He added "Two Nepalese youths of whom one was a Vaiehya 
and another a Buddhist Bandy a had of their own accord taken 
the monk's robes in accordance with the Buddhist Scriptures, 
under another Buddhist oilman. Two other Bandy as who are 
hereditary’ monks also put on the yellow robes, in all cases 
the Rajput priest was not the cause of their conversion. The 
Indian Lama was also fined one hundred rupees, while seven 
Buddhist ladies who happened along with a boy, to go to the 
Cave to offer worship w j ere also confined for a week in a damp, 
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dirty cell in which a male Moslem detenu was also confined 
and cooked his food. They were also fined as also the two 
other Bandy as. A new ordinance which prohibits preaching 
by a non-Nepalese preacher and missionary work among the 
non-Buddhists is said to be the cause of these outrages on 
Buddhist religion. Nepal had a long religious and historical 
relationship with China and Tibet and the Buddhists protest 
at the Interference of the Government in their Buddhist affairs 
and activities and. oppose the new ordinance prohibiting mis- 
s;or]ary work and conversion amongst the Nepalese people—a 
custom and right enjoyed since time immemorial by the people 
there.'' 

The main resolution moved by the Venerable Punnananda 
Mahasthavira oF the Dharmankur Vihara, was supported by 
Prof. Dr. Beni Madhab Bartla, M.A.. D.Utt. (LondJ In sup¬ 
porting the resolution he entered a vehement protest against 
this encroachment on the rights and liberties of men. He felt 
great indignation at the expulsion of the five Nepalese and 
their leader who happened to be a Rajput. Theirs was a purdy 
religious mission. Their humble activities could not have been 
interpreted in any other line—even in the light of a remote pro- 
Tibetan propaganda. The case as it appears, is one of the 
expulsion of six innocent and helpless but devoted workers 
in the cause of Buddhism. He regretted that the kingdom of 
Nepal which has been the boasted home of both Buddhists 
and Hindus from time immemorial and which is looked up to 
by every Indian for upholding the high traditions and ideals 
of the past and for the encouragement of peaceful and humanis¬ 
ing missions of religion should show such spirit of intolerance. 
It is the birthright of man to preach and practise his religion 
offending none in their own interests. 

The Resolution* 

“Resolved that a memorial under the signature of the Pre¬ 
sident and of the representative Buddhist societies be sent to 
H. M. the King of Nepal and to His Highness the Prime 
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Miniito: of Nepal for rescinding the order of expulsion passed 
against the six Buddhist monks. 

The Chairman in concluding the meeting remarked on the 
religious and political prestige of Nepal and suggested t at in 
case the memorial failed to have its desired effect, a deputation 
should go to Nepal and represent the Buddhist grievances direct 
to the rulers. 


In reply to the inquiry as to the “"crime they had com¬ 
mitted for taking such a drastic action, the Secretary of the 
Maha Badhi Society has received the following reply from the 
Private Secretary to R R The Maharajah* [Actg. Editor, j 

{True Copy) 

Katmandu. Nepal. 
30th August, lQ27 r 

To 

The Secretary, 

Mahn Bodhi Society r 
4A( College SquiR, 

Calcutta, 


Dear Sir* 

With reference to your letter of the 11th instant in which 
you speak of a party of Buddhist priests, I write to inform you 
that recently one Chhering Norbu came to Katmandu with the 
ostensible purpose of passing his days quietly in religious pur¬ 
suits for which he received the Facilities he desired, havrng 
due regard to the Lama Buddhistic Order to which he professed 
to belong. For a time nothing unusual happened with him or 
on his account, but thereafter when he began to take to objec¬ 
tionable methods of trying to beguile away individuals, inclih 
caring thoughts and ideas calculated to dissociate them m a 
very obnoxious way from the customs, usuages and sodo- 
religious laws of the land, people began to look upon him with 
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suspicion, till at last the dramatic debut of five of hi, converts 
dressed in peculiar costumes. evidently at his guidance, along 
with then mischievous flouting of every other religious pursuits 
and pursuation®, nearly brought him into dash with the angry 
pub tic- The five men involved in this who were of poor cir¬ 
cumstances. were named (I) Prembahadur Shiest*, (2) Budha- 
ratna Banda, Bekharatna Banda. Guanaratna Banda and Nhu- 
chhedas Salmi. So high were the feelings roused bv their actions 
that they stood the chance of being Synched by the infuriated 
pubhc—Buddhists and SanatanisLj alike. The police inter- 
vened and after careful investigations it was thought prudent 
that Others Norbu and the five of hi. converts named above 
should dear off to avoid trouble on themselves, granting them 
a reprieve from imprisonment to which they had made them- 
™ f ' able h *""g transgressed the law* 

'' ""J lT Dh,n "* mentioned 

P, M l IT® 7 ! CMtering N„rh» „ Met. 

rnTbi h *" Gy ""*' MJ ” Vi ^* “<■ KtKnnti 

me^bo the new n,me s mummed by ,b. 5 pe,*™ „. wcd 

"IV"™; Pi,y A " t Nnrbn .hould 

b ,L . JV it “ " W ' to W >0 craate , disturbance 
tile traditional beppy wd fmcmiotu, relations ,bet have 
W. ..me .mme™,,! .ubei.ted lh . difc „„ t ^ 

Piece who *» ““">■». including .be n ut | d h„„ 

"■ “ ,h * y h *» ■“ 


Vaura truly, 

Sd Martch i Man Singh, 

Bada Kaji, 

Private Secretary to 
His Highness the Maharaja. Nepal 


DARJEELING T. M. B. A. 


The opening ceremony of the new Young Men's Buddhist 
Association HaD* Darjeeling, was performed on the 9th Sep¬ 
tember 1927 by Kumar T- N. Pulgcr, President of the 
Association. 

The Hall is a two storied building. The ground floor 
consists of 1 Hall for holding prayers and meetings^ 1 office 
room, I bath room, I godown and a verandah, and the upper 
storey consist? of 4 bed rooms, I pantry, I kitchen and 2 
verandahs. It is expected that the 4 bed rooms will at present 
meet the modest requirement of Buddhist monks and pilgrims 
who had up to date no place to halt at Darjeeling. As 
Darjeeling is a halting stage for Tibetan and Sikkimese pilgrims 
visiting Gaya and other shrines of India, it in hoped that the 
effort? of die Young Men’s Buddhist Association in establishing 
a Dharmaaaia and purifying the fallen stale of Buddhist Society 
will be greatly appreciated. 

The house was purchased last year and a part of the 
repairs were done but the work had to be stopped for want 
of funds, Tbit year Kumar T- N. Pulger lent a considerable 
sum of money to finish the urgent additions and alterations. 

In the morning the usual ceremony was performed by the 
Lamas of the Phodong Monastery, Bhutia Busty, a branch of 
the well known Phodong Monastery of Sikkim. 

About 400 guests were entertained and the poor people 
were sumptuously fed. At night there was a Lion dance 
followed by Sikkimese dance and songs. 

The Tibetans, the Sikkimese and other hill people that 
have embraced Buddhism are all poor and it ti the aim of 
this Association to help them during gicknesa and to bear 
expenses of funeral ceremony etc. It is hoped that the rich 
as well as the poor will take interest and sympathise our 
scheme. 


7 



BOOK REVIEW 

BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON: Vol. Ill, No, ]. 


The Buddhist Annual for 1^27 is out, and wt have received 
3 copy from Messrs, W. E, Bsstian 4t Go,, the publishers, 
Colombo, Ceylon Price Re, 1.50 or Re, 1-8 annas, We 
congratulate the Editor and the publishers for the excellent get- 
up and the varied contents of the Annual. The opening page 
h^ several verses from Mr, F, L. Woodward's translation 
of the Dha mma pad a. But the translation of the Pali into 
English is wrong in the two verses : 


Sweet it is to be a mother, sweet the love of fatherhood. 
Sweet the life of hermits, sweet the life of Brahmans good, 

The Editor perhaps did not consult the Pali original verses in 
the Dhammapada, had he done so he would have discovered 
Ule blunder. The second article is also a translation of the 
discourse i n the VIU nipsta of the Anguttara Nik ay a. 

The third article la from the pen of Mr. W A de Silva 
on the Sangha. It i„ a HOod articI e The fourth article b 

from the pen of Revd. Mr. Hunt of Honolulu, wherein ho 
emphasises by the words: 


Surely NOW b the time to take the message of the 
Dhamma to the West, to shew that there can be 
no quarrel between true science and the teaching 
of Him whose religion is founded on the Laws that 
aovem life and the Universe. 


A Buddhist Sermonette is the neat article by Mr, f, F Me. 

MtnzZ L ?” ^ Cmph33i * t5 thc °f practising 

Metta to broadcast loving thoughts on all living beings from 

^hZ: C ; ™ a ( CdVe The ^ Principles 

criticism. Ho wishes that Buddhists shelly 
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higher criticism to the Pitdka literature. He Bays "the 
Dhamma will stand strong by its Ideas, and by them alone." 

Seme observations upon Vinnana and Nfimarupa is by Dr. 
Paul Pahlke. It is a very long article giving the experiences 
of Dr. Dahlke regarding the ultimate which is known as 
Nirvana. We have two erudite Germans, one Dr L Dahlke and 
another Dr. Grimm, each one contradicting the other with refer¬ 
ence to the ineffable Nibbaim, which was considered by the 
Arhats to be beyond the powers of the finite mind to com¬ 
prehend. The perfected Arhat realized Nirvana but even He 
could not express it ami explain it bv words to the non-Arhat, 
The Arhat mind was not understood by the Sotapatfi, nor by 
the Sakadagatni ; only the Arhat could understand another 
Arhat, Nirvana was the pasture ground of the Arhats, When 
Dr. Dahlke tries to explain what Nirvana is he only flounders. 
Dr. Grimm tries to show that outside the five skandhas there 
La the essence which is the real man. He tries to And the 
eternal at man in man, while the Arhat made the effort to get 
rid of the skandhas by realizing the ineffable Nirvana by 
wi&dom and love. The path to realize Nibbana is neglected 
by both scholars, and they are trying to describe a thing which 
they have not realized, 3ila f Samadhi, Panhi. Vunulti, 
VLmuttiniariadassana are the stepping stones to realize Nibbana. 
Mme, Alexandra David Neel criticizes the ’bom Buddhists." 
She is right. Unfortunately the critics too fail to understand 
the spirit of the teachings of the Lord Buddha. In India the 
Hindus say that Buddha is the ninth Avatar of Vishnu* and 
yet they do not follow the teachings of the Master, In the 
Calcutta Dhaymarajika Vihnra, the Hindu members often times 
declare 'That Buddha is orn Avatar/ We canT prevent them 
From saying so. The criticism of Dr. Grimm's work on the 
Buddha's Doctrine by Dr, Cassius Pereira la trenchant. Revd. 
Nanatdokn Them's article on Meditation Is timely. To under¬ 
stand the Dhamms the student should be first virtuous, at 
least he should abstain from the ten evils, and avoid doing 
evil in thought and refrain from passions, and begin to prac- 
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rise concentration-bhavana, Jhlna and Panni are necessary 
to understand the Nibbana dhamnia. Ordinary people have 
not the qualifications to know what Nibbana is. Mrs, Rhys 
Davids gives an account of the Pali Text Society and asks 
help from the Buddhists to carry our her programme of print¬ 
ing the yet unpublished texts. In the journal of the Pali Text 
Society for 1927 she says that there is nothing in the Pali 
Dh&rnma for the European to learn and yet she asks help 
from Buddhists to tear down the edifice built by the Bhlkkhus 
of ancient India. To her the monks of the Holy Order appear 
like a red rag to an infuriated hull. She is almost mad with 
rage and is not contented i© remain quiet. In the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1927 she is trying to show 
that the Lord Buddha was not the Founder of Buddhism but 
some unknown monks ! After 2500 years of existence we have 
in her another formidable critic like Cinci ©t Sunakkhatta, who 
is determined to destroy the SSsatm. Why this formidable 
fury against the Compassionate One we hardly can under¬ 
stand, Let us hope that she will not join the choir of the 
formidable critics of the Dharmna. She b mere furious than 
all the missionaries put together. Het articles in journals, and 
her Ancient Creeds , and the Wilier show her terrible 
fury against Buddhism. She asks help from the Buddhists to 
propagate the Dhamma. and in her articles elsewhere she 
condemns the Dheimma ! Hie Notes and News contain very 
little news of the different Buddhist movements throughout the 
world. T he Editor has not a kind word to say about the 
attempt of the Mafia Bodhi Society to establish the Sasana in 
India. 


The Buddhiat: Edited by Mr. D.B. Jayrntilaka. M A. and 
published by The Y.MJl.A. Colombo, Ceylon 

We are glad to see the reappearance of "The Buddhbf 
as a monthly after sever a] years of suspension. It is welcome 
even as a monthly though we should prefer to see It in its old 
form ** a weekly. As the Editor rightly says “it comes back 
into life once again in order to supply a need and meet n 
demand^ Ceylon U the home of pure Buddhism and as such 
it should have not only one but many Buddhist periodicals for 
givmg expression to Buddhist views on different topics of the 

f * Y ■ , B °f? s . h T lo solifcarv 

English Buddhist monthly in India, Ceylon and Burma : aric j [ t 

cannot but feel happy at the birth or rather re-birrh of this 
periodical with similar aims. We wish it every success 
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The first issue oE "The Buddhist'" has been printed at Hie 
l imes Press but we hope the management will purchase its 
own press for which a good sum of money had been subscribed 
by the Buddhist public of Ceylon. 


LATE MR. ADHAR CHANDRA DAS. 

We deeply regret to announce the sudden death from heart' 
failure of Mr. Adhar Chandra Das who filled the post ol 
Printer and Publisher of "The Maha Bodhi" ever since it was 
transferred from Colombo to Calcutta. Mr. Das was one of 
the oldest employees of the Sri Gouranga Press and his sudden 
death is a distinct loss to the Press as well as the Maha BodhL 
His unassuming nature and unselfish service* as Printer and 
Publisher of various magazines endeared him to all those who 
came to know him. We offer our sincere condolence fo the 
bereaved family. 
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MULAGANDH AKUTt VIMARA FUND. 

Receipt s . 

Previously acknowledged:—Rs 43.562-7-4. S„ N, Barua 
E^q., Delhi. Rb, 5 ; Collected by Mr G. M. Perera, Ipoh! 
F_ M, s. :—Mr. D. W* Attygdle, Sanitary Board Office, 
Ra. 771 j Mrs. A tty gale, Ra. 300, Mrs. Marshal Rerera 
Rs 805 Mrs. Gabriel C/o A. E, Gabriel. The Straits Trading 
Co.„ Ip oh. Ra. 306 ; Mrs. Ranatunga C/o J. Ranaiunga. Eso 
Post office, tpoh, Rs. 308 P T. V. R. Patharama, Esq,. Sanitary 
Board office, Ipoh, Rs. 2 90. Total Rs. 27d5-G ; S. N Bartia 
1^-*, (August). Rs, 5; J. H. Ekanayaka. Esq, T R s . 21-2 [ 

O ISeptanbor). Rs. 5; Grand Total, 

Ks. 43>626-0-4. 
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GAYA MAHA BODHl HALL FUND. 

Receipts, 

R*, A. p. 


Previously acknowledged: — *«* ... 41J 15 0 

His Highness Fhe Maharaja of Sikkhim 100 0 0 

Revd. U. Kondanria, Fhaton, Burma .,. 64 0 0 

Mia. L. W- Gunaaekhara. Kuruncgaln, Ceylon ... 45 0 0 

Revd, D. N. Utlaradhaja, Veyangoda, Ceylon ... 26 0 0 

Revd, D, Rataoajoti Thera, Riianwella, Ceylon ... 19 0 0 

Mr. Quah Re Sin, Rangoon, Burma ... ... 12 0 0 

,« K. T. Wimalasekliara, Horana, Ceylon ... 10 0 0 

Mg Tha Tun, AJtyab, Burma 10 0 0 

Revdr K. Dh&rmatilaka, Kaltilara. Ceylon ... 6 0 0 

Mr r T. R, Sin ha. Maymyo. Burma ... 5 0 0 

Subadar Major Jangbir Lama, .Assam ... 5 0 0 

Daw Kywc, Thaton, Burma ... *„ 5 0 0 

Mr, T. W. Siriwardhana, Matugama, Ceylon ... 2 0 0 


720 15 0 


P* S,—As the work is going on rapidly money is urgently 
required La pay the contractor. We hope the generous 
Buddhists will send theix donations at once. 

SARNATH SANGHAVA5A FUND. 

Receipts. 

Ra- A. p. 

Mr. P- W. R. Patiraja s Kurunegala T Ceylon ... 400 0 0 

m R. B. Ekanayaka T Pita Dumbara, Ceylon ... 400 0 0 

Ht j. M, Bandar a Korale, Narama]a + Ceylon 

(3 insUls.) *>. ... ... 325 0 0 

#t H. Don Andris De Silva, Bcliatta, Ceylon 
- (Jet instal.) ... ... 100 0 0 

[ hrough Mrs. E. L. Wijegpnawartth&na :— 

Mre. E. L. Wijegunawardhana, Kandy. Ceylon 100 0 0 

. " JP* b r W^lrfc*. Fanadura, Ceylon ,,, 100 0 0 

Mr. Chatles De Silva,, Caitipaha, Ceylon 100 0 0 

lt D, wanigasekhara, Matara, Ceylon 1Q0 {I Q 

M, Malalgoda, Galle. Ceylon . H , 5 0 0 


I p 630 0 0 
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WA1SAKHA CELEBRATION FUND, 1927. 


Receipts. 


Previously acknowledged 

Revd, R- Sobhita. Maho 


Total 


Rs. A. P. 
... 240 14 0 
I 12 0 


... Z42 10 0 


Total liipeosrs 


... 343 12 6 


CORRECTION. 


July No., j>. 364—- 

Mr. QuaL Ee Sin's donation should be Rs. 12/- instead of 

R*. 10/-. 


Devapriya Walisingha. 
Rec. Secy. & Treasurer. M. B. S. 





GAYA MAMA BGDHI HALL 

[REV. ZAWTTKA MEMORIAL 1 


Seve/*| wari ihe Asiasjarlfefl DharmiipaEii bought. a piece el land 

■on she Macleody-dhtj Road. Gaya. with thi": purpose of ereHecihg a airiiill 
Mlisinri Hrmw: Wh fee BuddhiM wntk and !or the u*e nf visitors from 
diifrrcnl Buddhiut onntriei, but for acme repjnn gt other the miiunl work 
cnuld nLrf be starred for P bng tun?. A couple of years hnek ihe work 
was commenced under ihe supervision of die late Rrvd U. Zawliki, a 
B-:rtnrir monk. and rwo iMim were built. A b t*it wu made in Lhf 
consCruutjdin of the main building, Lut for Financial stringency (he operaiiaua 
c duI d not be continued. 

The work has be=n restarted now and if hands Ate forthcoming wc 
hope to complete the building before die end of (hi- year. 

On more than one occasion, when we had the upperri unify of vjutiftsf 
wc Kod atr-nogly fell the gicsl ttHExiity of J'uch a 1W Home near 
the R* ilway Station for the eseelusukr hk of BuddhisLs. Wr have alw 
seen the great inconvenience to which Buddhist pilgrim* w eie put ow-in^ 
to lack of such a place neat the station. Meet of the important I taint, 
we aac loW. cither arrive at o F d=pm from Gaya itarinti during night ^ 
thus making it vary trouhlaptue for the ptlgilmi who come from long 
dfitanc™, Sresme of ihem we have seen, during our Last vutjl. pissing a 
whole nighl in ihe station with great inconvenience. Therefore if ihsa Real 
House i a erected it will not nnly i eh?c u a ptaea for Buddhist work but 
aba give thalter <o the pilgrims both on their way to Buddhagnya and 
back They could proceed from the station to ibis Rnt House. buy tiecei- 
aary provisions and start again ™ft=r taking rest if needed. As the plot 
of land we have is only Ion minulen walk from the station and on the 
way to Buddhagaya it ia an ideal piste for Huch a Rail Ho w 

h is estimated that Rs. 5,00c/ will at least be required to complele 
the work We therefore appeal in the genermi* Buddhists of Burmi and 
Ceylnn to contribulo ihis small mm and temove a long fall want. As ihe 
building operation* are going cm rapidly we hope contributions will bo sent 
to ihe un dot signed al ^A,. College Square, Calcutta. as early ai poaaibla. 

Wr are gW to men I ion here iW the haB will bo mimed after the 
bio Revd. Za’iHiki at a mark of our grqlllude to him for the devotion 
ho showed lo chia work. 

DeVaPHJY* Will JSINCkilA P 

Ror. Sect. Afaha Bodhi Society. 


THE YOUNG EAST 

A monthly review in English nf life and thought in 
the Far East. Indispensable to all those' who desire 
correct information and right understanding of the Asiatic 

peoples. n • 

Contributors to “The Young East ' 1 include some of 
the best-known Japanese. Chinese and Indian writers, 
thinkers and philosophers. 

Subscription: 4 ven per year (approximately Rs. 6.) 

the young east publishing office, 

Hongo, Tokyo, Japan. 

Cable Address —*‘FaRADE 5HA t " TOKYO. _ 

Photographs of the Anagarika 

A charming photograph of thr Anagarika Dharniapala and 
Mr. Baailf Giurkowskye taken at Vernec while feeding pigeons. 
Printed on excellent postcards suitable for Fending to fnends. 

Fries As. J each. 

Apply to MAHA BODU1 BOOR AGENCY. 


The “Sinhala Bauddhaya 




THE CHIEF ORGAN OF THE BUDDHISTS OF CEYLON. 
Established in 1906. 

The Best Medium /or acherfisemenf in Ceylon. 

advertisement rates. 

Casual Advertisements . 

For 1 single inch appearing on 1 issue 
1 „ 2 Issue* 

.. i .< •* ■■ ** ^ " 


For 1 single inch appearing l month 

I .. ■< 3 months 

,i I H ■* ° | 

» l •• . •' . 1 
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ON EDUCATION 

Higher Edutaiaon in fndia ... 6 to 

Indian lihralt in Education .. f 2 
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ON INDIAN POLITICS 
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Buddhist Pictures and Post Cards for sale. 

These pictures are printed in different colours on good 
paper. Largo size. [ i lS _ 
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The Great Renunciation 
The Pawing away of Lotd Buddha ... 

The Attainment of Buddhahood 
Princess Yasadhar* and Prince Rahul* 

I he Birth of Prince 5 id d hurt ha 
_ Post Cards. 

Queen Maya's Dream 

Prince RahuLa asking his father for his inheritance 
Queen May* on her W*y to her father’s palace . 
rnnee Siddh&rtha’s Renunciation 
rrmce iiddhartha receiving greetings of * lady 
of his court 

Pnnce Nanda dedicated lo the Priesthood 
Infant Pnnce Siddhartha 
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Maha Bodhi Book Agency, 

4A. College Sq,, Calcutta. 
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Buddhism in Urdu 


A Second Edition of ‘Bi'DDHA AND Hi is DOCTRINE “ 
in Lidu in two parte 


BY 

PANDIT SHEO NARAIN, 

Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 


can be had Free of cost from the Author. 


READ & SUBSCRIBE 

THE VED1C MAGAZINE 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR RAMA D£VA. 

A high class monthly, devoted to Vedic Religion, 
Indian History, Oriental Philosophy and Economics. It 
is widely read by all intereatctd in the resuscitation of 
Ancient Civilization of India and re-jttvenadon of Vedic 
Religion and Philosophy. It is the cheapest monthly of 
its kind in India and in an excellent medium for adver- 
tisement, 

77ie Indian Spectator "We commend this magazine 

( which is being conducted on b«xtd and catholic lines and 
in a spirit of absolute independence and /earless regard 
: /or truth, to the notice of all who ure interested not only 
ih the Vedic taw and literature but in the regeneration of 
the Country.” Subscription Rates Ra. 5/- Inland. Foreign 
10 Shillings. Single Copy 8 As. Get one Sample Copy 
to-day. For advertisements please write to The Manager 
Vedic Magazine, Curudatt Bhavan, Lahore, Pan jab- 
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THE MULAGANDHA KUTI VIHARA 

AT SARNATH, BENARES. 


The holy site known as the Deer Park at Rishi- 
patana, Benares, is the most famous in the history of our 
noble religion. Our Lord preached the first Sermon to 
the five Bhikkhus at this hallowed spot, 2513 years ago, 
A thousand years ago the place was sacked by the 
Mahommadans and the Bhikkhus were massacred. For 
a thousand years the place was in a state of desolation. 
The Maha Rodhi Society' is now going to erect a Vihara 
at the sacred spot, and building operations will be started 
this month* The estimated cost of building the Vihara 
amounts to Rs. I T 3G P G0G. There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia* We desire that each 
Buddhist will contribute his mite and we are sure that 
the poorest Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. 
Char Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity< He left His royal 
palaces to save all humanity. Will not the Buddhists of 
japan h Burma, Ceylon, Siam, China, Tibet, Chittagong, 
Arakan, Cambodia, Nepal, Korea, Manchuria and 
Sikkhim cooperate with the M, B. S. to erect the shrine 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs, Mary Elizabeth Foster of 
Honolulu has paid Rs. 30,000 to the Vihara Fund. 
How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank marked ‘"Maha Bodhi 
Society"' or to the General Secretary, M. B. S. f 4A P 
College Square, Calcutta. 


Anagarika Dmarmapala. 

General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 



THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anajcajuka H. Dharmafala 

foain Sfrowmf **a' ^ wfj^ wi 

trfrSram 15 *mi irw^M W%* 1 

"Ga ye, O Bhikkhus, and Wonder forth for if te gain 0} the 
many, for the welfare of ifie many, in compulsion ^or the world, 
jar the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhae. the Doctrine gloriotis,. preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pare,"—M aHAVACGA, VlNAYA P(TaKA. 


VoL XXXV 1 NOVEMBER, % ^ l No. U 


WE FOLLOW THEE 

On that fair Path once trod by Thee of yore 
Which upward lead? to blest Nirvana^ shore* 

From earthly strife to peace forevermore B 

We Follow Thee* Lord Buddha r 

Though oft temptation lure our steps aside 
"Mid scenes of transient pleasure to abide. 

We linger noU but hasten yet our stride— 

We follow Thee g Lord Buddha - 

E'en though the way shall lend through deepest gloom. 
No fear wc know, nor dread of mortal's doom : 
Serene we pass the portals of the tomb-— 

We follow Thee* Lord Buddha. 
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To life eternal, from all cravings free* 

To endless peace a5 of a tidolcss sea, 

U^ere naught shall mar our blest felicity. 

We follow Thee, Lord Buddha. 

A. R. Zom. 


THE FIRST BUDDHIST VlHARA IN LONDON 

London is the capita! of the British Empire* ft is the 
centre of the civilized world. Ambassadors and Ministers 
from each independent country have their Embassies and 
Legations, Afghanistan* Persia* Egypt, Turkey, Irak, Greece* 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Poland, Austria. C^echo 
Slovakia, United States, the South American Republics are 
represented in London. The Jews have their Synagogues, 
the Moslems have fcfieir Mosques, Russians of the Greek Church 
have their own Church, the French and the Italians have their 
own edifices, the different non-Conformist Christian sectn have 
their denominational churches, the imposing edifices of St. 
Paul and Westminster belong to the Established Church of 
England, and the Anglo Catholics have their own edifices. 
But the Buddhists who number nearly 500 millions have no 
representative Temple or Vihern* and yet the English people 
have been in touch with the Buddhists of Ghma> japan. Siam, 
Ceylon, for nearly a century. Ceylon, Burma„ Ar&kan and 
Chittagong are under British rule. Thousands of Christian 
missions rises iwe in Buddhist countries preaching the Semitic 
gospel to Buddhist*. The British have become the transmitters 
of the religion of e MurtibarWenn tribe which occupied Galilee 
2000 year* a S o. Buddhism on the ether hand was the religion 
of the civilized Aryan-, of the Cangeti c Valley. The British 
spend millions to plant Christianity in countries, occupied by 



THE FIRST BUDDHIST VIHARA IN LONDON M5 

civilized races who profess the Aryan religion of the Ltfrd 
Buddha. The time it come to present die Aryan Doctrine to 
the enlightened people of England. 1 he \lalia bodhi Society 
has established a mission in London and they are making an 
attempt to erect a Vihara with Shrine f Freaching hall, library, 
secretary's offices, rooms for guests and so on. 

The price of land in London is exceedirdy high. The 
house now being occupied by the Society in Ealing is Ico far 
for the Londoners to visit, ft is therefore our object to pur¬ 
chase a property in London somewhere near Regent's Park. 
We are negotiating to buy a certain property and the price 
asked for is £4650. The construction of the Preaching hall, 
library etc. would, cost another £10.000. The vcrt'ble Anagarika 
has contributed £5000 f and the Society expect that Buddhiets 
all over the world will contribute liberally to build the first 
Vihara on English soil. We most not forget that the British 
Christians are spending millions of rupees yearly to spread the 
Christian religion in Ceylon t Burma, China, Japan, Siam and 
India. The host of material things produced in Asia reach 
London, and the supremely sublime Spiritual inheritance that 
Buddhists have received from their Aryan ancestors in the 
DHAMMA of the Tathagata have not yet been imparted to 
the Natives of England. 

Buddhism has many enemies in England. Oriental scholars 
who know r Pali and Sanskrit have already begun to proclaim 
that Buddhism is not suited to the beef eating and beer drink¬ 
ing English people. The Christian clergy fear that if Buddhism 
melees its appearance missionaries might lose their jobs. The 
Lord Buddha gnvi- freely the Dhamma to all. The Aihals 
wandered all over India preaching the Dhamma. The great 
Buddhist emperor Asoka sent his great son Mahinda and his 
daughter Sanghamittii to Ceylon 2235 years agt>+ Of ail 
Buddhiht countries Ceylon h the oldest in that the Sinhalese 
have been the custodians of the great Dhamma for this long 
period. With the exception of the Brahmans who had pre¬ 
served the Vedas, the Buddhists of Ceylon are historically the 
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oldest Aryan race that guarded the Aryan Dhamma. The duty 
of the Buddhists ii to preach the compassionate Dhamma of 
the Lord Buddha to the people of Europe and make them 
follow the ethics of mercy* 

Asiatics who visit England spend their time and money 
and live luxuriously during their stay. They leave no good 
impression with the people. The Middle Doctrine must be 
preached to the English people. Just now scientific mate¬ 
rialism ta driving the people to destruction. This must be 
stopped. Science is hostile to monotheism. The greatest of 
all gifts is the gift of the Dhamma. Let us freely give this 
precious gift to the materialistic people of England. 

Buddhists of Burma, Ceylon, China, Japan* Siam think of 
the great Renunciation of the Lord who for 45 years worked 
for the happiness of the people of India. In His name let us 
give His Dhamma to the progressive people of England. We 
hope to publish soon the plan of the proposed Vihara. 

Donations may be gent to the Director General of the 
Buddhist Mission in England, 66 Madcley Road, Ealing* 
London W r 5. England. 


RELIGIOUS POLICY OF A5DKA 

Bose'5 Interpretation of the First Separate Rock Edict 

|Criticism continued] 

In P, E b IV, the words h&mdhana a damda and vadha have 
been used in a purely judicial sense, as will appear from the 
following quotation:— 

Baindhanabadhnnam munisanarn rilitadamdlnam 
patavadhanm timni divasafti me yote dimne r 
Three days respite has been granted by me in the case 
of men who are imprisoned and upon whom the death-sentence 
has been passed." 

Mr. Bose makes bold to suggest that the significance of the 
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WorAs bamdfiana and paUbodh#, as used in R. E- V, is spiritual, 
and not judicial, without being aware of the fact that the state¬ 
ment in which these words occur has an exact parallel, as will 
be shown further on. in the Arthasastra (Bk. If, Ch. 36 ; Bk- XIII, 
Ch. 5). where the word btmdhana has been used in the semb 
judicial and semi-administrative sense of prison or prisoner. 

Where is the supposed spiritual sense of bandhon^ Will 
it be right to mistake the snoring of a man sleeping over facts 
for sound reasoning of a man wide awake ? 

Regarding the supposed spiritual significance of the First 
Separate Rock Edict, regarding the supposed religious sermon 
contained in this edict, Mr. Bose's argument is that the text of 
this edict "was intended for recitations on Tisya days and on 
other suitable occasions," “for it is beyond conception that the 
subject of imprisonment and torture of criminals should form 
the basis of a sermon that was considered fit for recitations in 
solemn Festivities T l 

He has correctly cited in thb connexion the authority of 
p ^ V to convince his readers of the Tisya and Punarvaau 
days, the fourteenth day of the dark half of a lun^r month 
(he,, amSvasya). the fifteenth day of the bright haaf of a lunar 
month (i.e*, fulhmoan day), the first and eighth days in each 
lunar half month (patipada and athami) s and such other fast 
days throughout the three seasonal divisions of a year having 
been held specially auspicious by Asoka, But one may cite 
the authority of numerous ancient Indian works to convince 
Mr Bose of these specified days having been held auspicious 
by Asoka in common with the rest of Indian people who came 
within the fold of Aryantsm. These were the universally 
recognised days in India, when fasts were observed, offerings 
were made to various deities, and people abstained from certain 
sinful acts and performed certain acts of merit. An exception 
must be made in the cast of the Tisya or Pusya days- For* 
whether in P. E. V or in the two Separate Rock Edicts, Asok.i 
has shown a peculiar bias for the Tisya constellation of stars H 
for the Tisya day It has been mentioned in all the statements 
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*t the head of the rest, and in the statements where others hove 
been omitted, it has been mentioned, Tisyarakkhiti: (one 
protected by the Tisya constellation) ia said to have been the 
name of his second queen-consort, of his favourite wife. Tisya 
is uppermost in his month This bias requires an explanation, 
which has happily tome from Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar who, 
with sufficient justification on his side, has suggested that, in 
ail probability, the Tisya was the birth-star of Asoka, 

In concluding the text of P. EL V, inscribed in his 26th 
regnal year. Asoka says that up till the date of publication 
of this edict, during the Ust period of 25 years from the year 
of his coronation, he had granted a general random of prisoners 
on 25 occasions, implying that he had released the prisoner, 
once in each of hi, 25 regnal years. And in R, E. V. he says 
that the Dhammam&hiimEtas, appointed by him for the first 
time in his Hth regna! year, were employed for making money, 
grants to the prisoners, for non-impediment and release of the 
persons in imprisonment, invariably in the case of women found 
with child, of those prisoners who satisfied the conditions of 
release, =md of those who were aged. And in the Arthasistm 
(Bk, JI. Ch. 26), it h enjoined in connection with t he duties of 
a GEySuperintendent: ‘'On the day, to which the birth-star 
of the king is assigned, as well as on fulhmoon days, such 
prisoner, as are young, old. diseased or helpless shall be let 
out from the jail ; or those who are of charitable disposition 
nr who have made any agreement with the prisoner, may 

liberate them by paying an adequate ransom.Whenever 

a new country » conquered, when pm W-apparent is installed 
on the throne, or when a prince ii born to the king, prisoners 
are Usually set free.** 

Seeing that Asoka in his fifth Pillar Edict, has not cared 
to specify whether the prisoners had been released hy him 

Ql whether in commemoration of 

™ blrtfa ' da >' ° f in b °nour of the anniversary of the day of 
is coronation, there is nothing to prevent us thinking that the 
balance of probability of the prisoners having h«n released 
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in Commemoration of the day oF his coronation is in no way 
less in the case of Asoka* For, in the first place, Asoka has 
not expressly said that the Tisyn was hia birth-Flar. Second!y* 
it is found that wherever he had an occasion to record the date 
cf an event, he did fio in the term of, or with reference to, 
the day of his coronation. And thirdly, if we may at all rely 
upon the Buddhist literary tradition* Asoka. somehow or other, 
managed to get rid of his only rival in his elder brother or 
half-brother, either putting him to death or keeping him 
away from the capital, io gain entrance into the palace, to 
stand by the bed-side of his dying father Bindusira, to acquire 
thus the right of being acknowledged, according to the estab¬ 
lished custom of the land* as an heir-apparent, ng the immediate 
successor of his father. 

Now, whether 1 ssva be the constellation associated with 
the birth-day of Asoka, or it be the constellation associated 
with the day of his coronation, or it be the constellation asso¬ 
ciated with the day of his birth and coronation, its importance 
m obviously administrative or imperial, and not moral or spiri¬ 
tual. Ip the two Separate Rock Edicts, Asoka has advised the 
City-Judicial ti and his other official representatives at Posali 
find Samaps to have the texts read out to them on the Tisya 
days and on other days as the opportunity offered. It must 
be remembered that in these edicts, the phrase used by him 
is ^/lOFTOsi ^/tuners*, corresponding to the PnYi khans ^hor?e + and 
meaning 'according: to the opportunity, ' and not chanasi 
chana$t, which would have signified 'on festive occasion*-* 
The right inference to be drawn from this is not that the texts 
nf these edicts were intended to serve a* religious sermons. 
The legitimate inference to be drawn therefrom la that in the 
opinion of the king, the texts of these edicts were highly 
important as setting forth hia administrative methods. 

The mere fact that in a parttcuW royal record, such as 
P. E. V. certain acts of cruelty to some species of living beings, 
slaughter, burning, branding, castration, etc., are prohibited 
on certain specified days and occasions does not suffice to make 
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it* significance spiritual, P. E, V, for instance, is, according 
to Asoka'a own statement in P. E. VII, a dhnmmu-myoma. .1 
civil regulation carrying legal force, a piece of imperial legisla¬ 
tion. In the ArthasiiistTK (Bk. Xl]I, Ch. 5), it is enjoined, as 
a means of restoration of peace in a newly acquired territory', 
that a king should cover the enemy a vjets with his awn virtues, 
and the enemy s virtues lay doubling hia own virtue a, by -strict 
observance of bis own duties, by attending 10 bis works : that 
lie should please the people and their leaders by making triite, 
remitting taxes, and providing for their security ; that he should 
always hold religious life in high esteem ; that he should release 
all the prisoners, and a fiord help to the miserable, helpless and 
diseased persons ; lhai he should prohibit the slaughter of 
animals for half a month during the period of Caturmssya fjuly- 
Sept.), for four nights during the full moon, and for a night on 
the day of the birth-star of the conqueror or of the national 
star ; and that he should also prohibit the slaughter of females 
and young ones as well as castration. 

Can it be denied that here the underlying motive is political 
or administrative, and not religious or spiritual ? 

According to Asoka'a own statement in R. E. XIII, 
Kalinga was a 'recently acquired territory,* It is rather difficult 
for a Research Assistant of the Calcutta University like Mr, Bose 
to realise what it means to a royal power to pacify the inhabit' 
ants of a newly conquered country. 

Mr. Bose says that the significance of the First Separate 
Rock Edict must have been intended to be moral, because it 
deals with subjects like envy, cruelty and idleness, the vices 
that obstruct spiritual insight." 

I Icrc I would ask: is the significance of a man’s 
statement moral, if he suggests that in forming a foot¬ 
ball team, the goalkeeper should be chosen from among 
those men who are of steady habits, patient, alert 
and watchful 1 Asoka in hi» First Separate Rock Edict, has 
proposed to send out on tours of inspection only those High 
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Functionaries of State who were found to be acamda. 

aphalahata, cacaneh, “not fierce, not disheartened, of polite 
speech." To my mind, this implies just an administrative 
tact, a wise method of selection of the personnel, and nothing 
else, Every application For Government post is to be accom- 
p&nied by a character certificate. 

In support of the supposed moral or spiritual significance 
of the test of 5. R- E- l- of Mt Bose s arginncnts « : 

The king may he very kindly disposed, and he may feel for 
every criminal, but does not t*hove him to proclaim by ed.cts 
through officials and by enforcing recitations on solemn Occa¬ 
sions that certain criminals should be differently dealt with 
. a general proclamation of this nature undermines the 

primary object of law. 1 

Very strange, indeed 1 Mr. Bose does not seem to know 
that the following has been set Forth m the Arthasastra (Bk- ■ 
Ch. 9). as an effective principle of ancient Indian po i y, 
ancient Indian goveminent l 

Evamarthacaiin piirvam rija dandena sodhayet I 


Sodhayeyus ca suddhlste paura-Jinsp&dan damaih ! ! 

"Thus shall the king, with adequate punishments, test first 
the conduct of Government servants, and then shall, through 
those officers of approved character, examine the conduct of 
his people both in towns and villages. 

I have sought elsewhere to establish that m the two 
Separate Rock Edicts, Asoka has frankly expressed his inten¬ 
tion to chastise or admonish his own representatives at Tosah 
and Samipi. the City Judiciaries, the Viceroy and the Maha- 
mitras in charge, rather than to punish or crush the criminals 
or rebels, and that here "the sentiment expressed is precisely 
like that of a long experienced head of a college who finding 
the teachers to be in the wrong, feels the need of training 
them up in the higher method of moral discipline rather than 
chastising the body of students under them, and openly speaks 
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out his mind, half in jest and hail in shame. knowing it fully 
well that they 'will not misunderstand hia feelings."* 

I do not see how the publication of an edict containing 
royal instructions to the City-Judiciaries to refrain from issuing 
orders for arrest, coercion or imprisonment without due cause 
might frustrate the primary object of law. The Arihaaastra 
i 5 the standard Hindu book of royal polity. It ia „ot a Veda 
winch would remain a sealed book to a Sudrn. It is a secular 

If, v S m !° Und in *" hBnds ° f alJ work 

, 11 b(?en ^joined; "When a judge or com- 

missqoner imposes an unjust corporeal punishment, he aha]] 
himself be either condemned to the same punishment or 
made to pay twice the amount of ransom leviable for that 
k.nd of injustice" : "When the Superintendent of jail, puts 
any person in lock-up without declaring the grounds of pro- 

2 i p "“- ™ d ~ : •»* ■" 

bk. II. Ch. 36 : When the officer in charge of the city . 
shows carelessness rnthc discharge of his duty (pranudasthanel. 
he shall be pun.shed m proportion to the gravity Q f his crime." 

Is it not the duty of every government or royal authority 
to publish a code of procedure containing directions as t 0 how 
the Presidency or Dtstnct Magistrates should issue orders for 
arrest or coercion of persons suspected or guilty of criminal 
□Hence*? 

Asoka in his First Separate Rock Edict, has advised the 
City-Judiciaries of Tosali and Samspa to pursue a course of 
r ’?f° **** f « doing ,o. he has followed 

mCth ° d of uddesu and 

the IVl Y Y* Stat f cmenl of lhc "“do proposition and 

the gradual elucidation of its import. That is to say he has 
carefully earned what he meant by the proposed course 
of t’«r media. and what Jed him to propose such a course \ n 
h,s statement of the argument, he has enumerated certain 
evil or immoral dispositions where from the Gty-Judiciaries 

* A»ka Edict* In New L±$h* r Pi 
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were expected to be free m order to Follow the middle course 
successfully:—- 

Imehi cu jiltehi no sampatipajati [ J isciiftj aatrJoperm 

nrihuliyeno tuleram/a amuuh'^a nfasn/ena Jtifcrjndifrena [.] 

These dispositions. as enumerated by Asoka, arc obviously 
?even t (I) jsa (envy), (2) Hsulopa (quick loss of temper). 
(3} niihuUya (cruelty), (4) fuffins (haughtiness), (5) ariauuii (un- 
guardedne^), (6) cJasii/a (indolence), and (7) ^ijn muffin 
(lethargy). Corresponding to the first four or five, we have a 
separate enumeration in P. E, HI of (J) camdiya (fierceness), 
(2| niifiufi|fa (cruelty), (3) fiodfiu (anger)* (4) nmna (pride), and 
(5) (envy). In. the course of his explanation of what he 
meant by the proposed middle course, he has classified the 
seven dispositions into two well-defined groups : (I) those typi¬ 
fied by fHujppa (quick loss of temper) and tulanE (haughtiness), 
and (2) those typified by ^eJg muffin (lethargy), implying that the 
proposed middle course Lay in the avoidance of these two 
extremes; U) that of a course of action characterised by quick 
loss of temper and haughtiness, and (2) that of a course of 
action characterised by lethargy or Leniency. 

Wrongly assuming that the proposed middle courge wa* 
intended not for the Gty-Judiciaries, but for the citizens therm 
selves, and anxious to interpret Asoka + s middle course as 
implying a course, which lay in the avoidance of the two 
extremes o! leaving home for religious life under a sudden 
higher impulse and sluggishly remaining for ever immersed in 
world!mess, Mr. Bose has propounded his aggressively original 
theories (I) of precipitate giving up of envy, treating osufopa 
□s an adjunct of isn, (2) of the cruelty of comparison, of com¬ 
parative cruelty, treating iutana as an adjacent of ntihuliya, and 
(3) of unchecked idleness, treating artatniff as an adjunct of 
alasiya-^ilamaiha. 

It will be a sheer waste of time to explode his theories, 
which he would not have propounded but for hus confusion 
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between Asokas statement with reference to the citizens and 
bis statement with reference to the City-Judiciaries. 

None hut Mr. Bose can mistake that the City*Judiciaries 
were advised to get rid of the immoral disposition* enu me rated 
by Asoka, For in his statement of the means of realising the 
twofold purpose o£ the edict, Asoka says that he had arranged 
to send out only those Mahamatras on Lours of official inspec¬ 
tion who were not of haughty disposition (acamda), not dis- 
hcrarlcned (aphalahata) and were of polite speech (vBcanrU), 
E.e h| free from the stated evil dispositions. UTiclKet the middle 
course proposed by Asoka was at at! influenced by the Buddhist 
Doctrine of the Middle Path or not is not easy to determine. 
For the JcJnas h too. have praised, in the Pmsna-Vyii- 

karana-Sutra, the modnp kind of btahmo&trya f although the 
commentator has explained rnajjha or madhya as meaning that 
wliich keeps clear of the two extreme of px^ton (riga) and 
hatred (dvesajl, Madhya as an affecbve administrative or 
judicial principle has found recognition as well m the Artha- 
sastra (Bk. I. Ch. 4) and the Klmandakiya Niti-Sara (VL 15) as 
in Buddhaghosa's commentary cm the Mahapadlna-Buttanta 
' (Dight-Nikaya, Vol. U), There is little doubt that the doctrine 
has nowhere been so much emphasized as in the teachings oF 
the Buddha, The evidence of the Arthasastta, corroborated 
by that of the Law-Code of Manu T i« clear enough to prove 
that, in the opinion of the earlier teachers, the effective royal 
policy consisted in aggressive militarism, rclenttes&e* of 
criminal justice and relentless exaction of dues or duty ; 

LokayaErfyam nitystn udyata dan dah syiit, Nahyevam- 
vidham vasopanayapam asti, bhutanlm yatha danda 
ityadryah. 

Tor an effective management of worldly affairy, the 
king should always hold up his high royal authority. For 
there is no better means of bringing people under his 
control than this. Such is the opinion of the teachers of 
royal polity.” 

The opinion of the earlier teachers of royal polity quoted 
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in the /Vthasastra is advocated in the Manll-Sa TTltllH 1^- 
where one rends :— 

Nityamu d.yatadand a h syln nityam ^iviita-patfjlisa^- 
"A kins: should ever show up his high royal authority, 
should always display his irresistible manliness/' 

!n the expressed opinion of the teacher of the Manu- 
Samhits (VII. 140). it behoves the king to be extremely severe 
(tiksna) as well as exceedingly lenient (rnridu). as occasions 
demand ; that lie should pursue a middle course (madhya) is 
beyond the conception of the teacher of Madu a Law-code . 
Tfksnascaiva mriduscaiva r-Tj^i bhavati sammatAh- 
1 The consensus of opinion es that the king may be 
very severe as well a a very- lenient. 

The teacher of the Arthasastra protesting, says 

Net! kautilyah. Tiksnadimdo hi bhutanam udvejanfv mh. 
Mridudandah partbhtiyaie, Vatbiriiftli dandah pujyah. 
SuvijnStapranito hi dandah praja dharmarthakamair yoja- 
yati. Duspravitah klmakrodhabhyam ajniftld vanaprastha- 
parivTajakln api kopayatt, kitncingam puuar grihasthin? 
Apranito hi matsyanyayain ndbhavMyati. Baliyin abalam 
hi grasate dandadhar^bhave. Tens guptah prabhavatatL 
“No, aays Kautilya ; For whoever imposes severe 
punishment, becomes repulsive to the people ; while he who 
awards mild punishment becomes contemptible. But who¬ 
ever imposes punishment as deserved becomes respect¬ 
able. For punishment^ when awarded with due considera¬ 
tion, makes the people devoted to righteousness and to 
works productive of death and enjoyment ; while punish¬ 
ment, when ilk awarded under the i nfluence of greed and 
anger or owing to ignorance, excites fury even among 
hermits and (wandering) ascetics dwelling in forests* not to 
speak of householders. But when the law of punishment 
is kept in abeyance, it gives rise to atlch disorder as is 
implied in the proverb of fishes (swallowing the weaker 
ones) ; for in the absence of a magistrate, the strong wtfl 
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swallow the weak ; but under his protection, the weak 
resist the strong." 

It must be noticed that in this parallel from the Artha- 
aastia, recommending the wisdom of a middle conne, the man 
with magisterial authority is expected. precisely as in Asoka's 
statement, to be free from certain immoral qualities, these 
qualities in the case of the Arthasistra being kama (lust), 
l^rodhu (anger) and ajnEino (ignorance). 

It will be seen that the parallel in Buddhaghosas 
Sumanpala-Vilasinf is more apt as advocating the middle course 
as a method of royal polity in connection with the subject of 
consolidation of the territory after conquest, and with reference 
to m 07 /him a and paccarffn, the interior and the exterior, tn 
commenting on cafttronfa tiiiif&vi ianapadailhaVariyappQito, 
Buddhaghosa says;— 

Candfliaa hi raiffio bali-dandadChi lokani pCIayato 
manual majjhirmim jiin&padam chaddetva pabbata- 
samuddatiradini nif^ya piccante vssam kapprnti. Ati- 
muduk^sa com«ahaBikajanmvilopa-p[|itI manussa paccan- 
tacn pahaya ^rmpadamnjjhe vasam kappenti. Id evarupc 
rijmi jenepado thirabh^am rm pipunid. 

The subjects of r king, who is relentless and who 
causes oppression by levying taxes and inflicting undue 
punishments, prefer to live in outlying regions* in moun¬ 
tain-fastnesses. or the banks of the rivers, or in some such 
secure places. leaving the interior of hi* territories. On 
the other hand, the subjects of a king who is exceedingly 
lenient, prefer to settle in the interior of his territories, 
leaving the frontier regions, as a result of their being 
oppressed by the plundering raids of thieves, rebels and 
such other rapacious people / 1 

■ a ^tfcer explanation of the middle course 

advocated by Asofea »W that which is possible in the light 

° f *'*"* tWO ,nterea,i "B From Indian literature? 

As an argument of the supposed convulsion resulting from 
the supposed excessive religious zeal display^ by many a mar. 
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in Kalins* m leaving home to join the monastic institution of 
the Suddhist#, Mi. Bose ha* quoted Piof. Kern’s remarks, 
based upon certain utterances of a woman in the Theri-Gatha, 
and exaggerating the Buddhist zeal for gaining recruits into his 
monastic order : 

*'Those who ate wise Abandon their children . A mati 
who leaves his poor wife, the mother of his child,* in order to 
become a monk, and obstinately refuses to take care of her 
and the child is held up to the admiration of the woild a* 
having done something very grand/ * 

The utterances in the Thcn-Citba* whereupon f r of - 
Kern's observations me based* embody the sentiments, com- 
plaints or pleadings of a hunter's daughter, trying to dissuade 
from going away from hex to become a Buddhist monk her 
husband, Upaka the Ajivika* who fell in love with her and 
ultimately married her, when the latter was taking leave of 
her. This is quite an isolated instance of a man leaving home 
to become a monk, leaving his wife and newly bom child to 
their fate. There are numerous other instances of men leaving 
home for monastic life at an early age. either as a matter of 
choice, or as a matter of Fashion* or as a means of gaining a 
higher knowledge* or as a matter of political or isocial necessity, 
or as a matter of bitter personal experiences, or as a matter 
of personal bereavements, or even as a matter of gain and 
ease In this particular instance. Up aka's wife herself became 
subsequently convinced of the rightness of the cause espoused 
by her husband. 

But one may cite the authority of the Arthaslfitra (Bk. SL 
Ch. 221, where we read : 

(\) “When a capable person . . * neglects to main¬ 
tain his lwife and children), mother, father, minor 
brothers, sisters. or widowed girb T he ... * shall 
be punished with a fine of 12 ponies. 

(2) "When* without making provision for the main- 


* Mnnunl of Inditm Buddhism, p. 69, 

3 
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tenancy of bis wife and sans, any person embraces 
asceticism, he shall be punished with the first 
amercement ; likewise any person who con¬ 
verts a woman to asceticism.” 

(3) Whoever has passed the age of copulation, may be¬ 
come an ascetic after distributing the properties of 
his own acquisition; otherwise, he will be 
punished/* 

Reprdifig the first injunction, there is no difference* df 
□pinion among the Indian refigicujr* Hindu, Jasnii, Ajivika and 
Buddhist. Hie second and third injunctions have evidently 
been urged by the teacher of the Arthasastra as an exponent 
and adherent of 'secular Brahmanism', of the system of the 
Dhannaslstras. There is a clear evidence to show that the 
teacher of the Arthasistra was opposed to the Buddhists, the 
Jainas and the Ajhnkas, the recluses who were specially 
Favoured by Asoka. But none can take his injunctions seriously 
as there is not a single historical instance, where a man was 
actually punished because he embraced ascetic ism without 
making provision for the maintenance of his wife and sons. 
Of because lie converted a woman to asceticism, nr because 
he embraced asceticism at an early period of his life in dis¬ 
regard of the Aemma ideal of the Brahmin law givers. At all 
events, the edicts of Asoka do not raise any question of main¬ 
tenance of wife and son^ of a person embracing Hscetici^m, 
nor do they raise any questioii of a person converting a woman 
to asceticism. 

Further, Mr. Bose wrongly assume-, that Buddhism did 
away with all restrictions to open a royal road for the recruits 
enterniK into its monastic order, without taking cognizance of 
the fact that the restrictions imposed by it are of a nature to 
disqualify many an applicant for admission. One of the 
restrictions vs that the applicant must have the consent or per¬ 
mission of his parents j another, that he must not be jn the 
service of a government - another that he mil* not be in debt. 
The teacher of the Artha^a doe, not insist that a person 
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intending to be tame an ascetic should obtain the consent of 
hi» wife and sons. And an injunction urging a man not to 
retire from the world without making provision for the main¬ 
tenance of his wife and children ia unnecessary, because the 
instances, now as then, are very rare, where a man can per¬ 
suade himself to run away from his home without making due 
provisions For hia wife and children. Buddhism has rightly 
considered the parents to be the real custodians of a man's 
family and social interests. 

It is very difficult, indeed, to think that the religious policy 
of Asoka stood against persons wishing to join the monastic 
order of the Buddhists, in view of the fact that in his Schism 
Pillar Edict set up at Samath. Kausimbi and Sinchi. he has 
been deeply concerned to preserve the unity and integrity of 
the Sangha by penalising within it, and no Less in view of the 
literary tradition that he allowed and persuaded even his own 
brother, son. daughter and son-in-law to be ordained as 
Buddhist monks and nun. It is difficult to imagine that he 
thought it necessary to stand against the recruits of the Buddhist 
Sangha, in view of the literary tradition, partly corroborated 
by some of the cpigiaphic records, that it is he who despatched 
Buddhist missions to different countries, both within and out¬ 
side India, to propagate the religion of the Buddha. It is 
difficult as well tp imagine that he stood up against the recruit* 
of any other Indian ascetic order, in view of the fact that in 
R, E. XIII, he has eipreased hia deepest sympathy for the 
sufferings all religious orders, ascetic or otherwise, who were 
honoured everywhere except the Yona province. 

I have to enquire : what and where ia the authority of 
Mr. Bose to suppose that Buddhism was propagated in the 
cities of To&ali and Samaps, the two Maury a official head- 
qUiii ten in Kalinga, and up till that regnal year of Asoka in 
which the First Separate Rock Edict was inscribed? All the 
really Buddhist edicts, such as the Ltunbitii and Nigali Sagoi 
Pillar Edicts, the Schism Pillar Edict at Snm^Lb, Kausimbi and 
Sanehh and the First Minor Rock Edict and the Bhabm Edict 
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found al Sahas ram, Bairat. Rupnath, Mas Id, Siddapuru. and 
Jatinga-Ramesvara, are set up in places outside the province 
of Kalin^a, Neither the Buddha nor any of his disciples, up 
till the reign of Bindusara. is known to have visited the land of 
the Kalmgas. None of the Buddhist missionaries sent out by 
Asoka in his 18th regnal year is said to have penetrated into 
Kalinga. The Kathavatthu, a book of the Pali Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka. is traditionally known to have been compiled in the 
18th regnal year of Asoka. In this work, there is the record 
of a controversy {I. 3). in which it has been definitely main¬ 
tained that there was no Buddhist mode of holy life or initia¬ 
tion in ihe regions outside the territorial limits of the Middle 
Country, on the ground that, till then, neither Buddhist Bhik- 
khus nor Buddhist Upasakas had been there. In the same 
controversy it has also been pointed out that, even within 
the Middle Country. Buddhism was not spread in all places. 
It is For Mr. Bose to say if the cities of Tosali and SamJipa fell 
at all within the territorial limits of the Middle Country as 
defined in Buddhist literature. According to the Buddhist 
literary tradition, the redistribution of the relics of the Buddha's 
body took place during the reign 0 f Asoka. The concluding 
ver,es of the Mah I pari ni bba na-Suttn nts, which, according to 
Buddhaghosa, were recited by the Theraa of the Third or 
Asoka Council, and added by the Buddhist teachers of Ceylon, 
seem to give a hazy account of this redistribution, mentioning 
Condhsra and Kalinga among the countries where the relics 
of the Buddha were enshrined. The concluding chapter of the 
Huddhavamsa, too, contains a similar hazy account, supplied 
perhaps by the same agents, as well as mentions Candbara and 
Kalinga as the countries where the relics of the Buddha were 
deposited. This i H ft l] the evidence that we have at present 
regarding the spread of Buddhism in Kalinga during the reign 
of Asoka. As regards the popularity of Buddhism, if it was at 
all propagated at that time in Kalinga, particularly in Tosali 
and Samapa, we have no evidence whatsoever. 

It is not at all difficult to understand how, like Lord Vishnu 
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(Vlr, Bose has tried by three great strides to walk over the whole 
of the visible universe. or bow methodically he baa essayed 
by three successive steps to reach his objective, at each step 
sure of hb aim and conscious of the advance made by him. 
At each step he has announced a definite thesis capable of 
being mooted both as a Theorem (Q- El, D,) and a Problem 
1 Q J E» F,). The three theses announced by him at three steps 
may be presented as below: 

(1) That Asoka, as his inscriptions go to show, was far 

From being a convert to the Buddhist faith ; 

(2) That Asoka, as he appears in and through his edicts. 

was rather a Buddha himself than a Buddhist 
votary 5 and 

(3) That Asoka* ai he has expressed himself In some of 

has edirLs r notably the First Separate Rock Edict, 
was rather anti-Buddhist then pro-Buddhist* 
which in to say by way of a corollary„ that he was 
prO-Brahmamst or Hindu. 

The first two of these have been mooted by him in a learned 
paper published by him in the Calcutta University Journal in 
the Department of Letters under the captious title Asoka- 
Buddha 1 , and the third one looms large in the article recently 
published by him in the Indian Historical Quarterly under the 
unpretentious but vague title ' The Kalinga Edict.” Now, if 
the truth of each of those propositions be presumed a$ satis¬ 
factorily proved, see what happens. 

If the truth of the hi at proposition, that Asoka was far 
from being a convert to the Buddhist faith, be taken as estab¬ 
lished, the question may naturally wise in what capacity* then, 
Asoka inculcated principles of the Dhamma in and through 
his inscriptions. Mr. Bose's reader confronted with this ques¬ 
tion is sure to find its answer in his second proposition, that 
Asoka himself endeavoured to promulgate a universal religion 
as good as, if not better than, that of Buddha Sakyamuni. If 
the truth of such a proposition with such an import be taken 
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as established, the question may next arise what the general 
trend of Asoka‘s Dhatmna «, whether it concurs with or coun¬ 
teracts the tenor of Buddhism. His reader faced with this 
question is expected to find its answer in his third proposition, 
that Asoka was rather anti-Buddhist than pro-Buddhist, that a 
correct interpretation of Asoka’s significant statements in his 
Fust Separate Rock Edict serves to reveal that the trend of 
Asoka 3 Dhamma runs counter to the tenor of Buddhism 
which is after all a monastic religion, and a posteriori to that 
of Jainism, Ajivikism and other Indian religions with similar 
monastic proclivities, and better concur with the tenor of 
Brahmanism sanctifying ideality of the normal life of a man 
in society, of a man adhering to the estate of a householder. 

I congratulate him for all the pains he h as taken to focus 
the problem of interpretation of the First Separate Rock Edict, 
and I might have congratulated him more, if his was not much 
ado about nothing. There is nothing but the height of ingenuity 
in his article to command the respect of any serious scholar. 
In order to give a good appearance to a pet theory, he has 
n ’ S ™ * "umber of assumptions, none of which, u examined 
m this paper, bears scrutiny. Perusing his explanatory render¬ 
ing of the edict, it seems that he has all along sought to create 
a Tilottama (Ideal Beauty) with bit# from the best in the writ¬ 
ings of previous scholars, but unfortunately the product is just 
a crazy woman. Asoka prepared a Kornm-fcinda. a practical 
grammar of Buddhism. History bears out that by his noble 
efforts Buddhism became a great civilising influence in the 
east. His edicts clearly bear out that h c became an ardent 
folio.,, of Buddhism.* And Mr. R„, ho, completely [ailed 
o prove that Asoka , mended to odop[ an, policy , ga hui the 
jntee* of , k Boddhi* order, the 

hun to taunch upon ap active mia.ion of the Dhamma. 


* The subject hue been fully j„ „ , , m 

uf Awk*\ the Mnhn-Bodhi Pampfck, s^. N / ^***Wf*> The 






THE INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST SHRINES IN INDIA 


The international Buddhist Shrines in India are Kapila- 
vastu, Buddha gay a, l$ipa tan a-Benares (now known as Samathh 
Kusinira, Sravasti. Sankassa, Nslanda, Kosambi, Pataliputca. 
Kosambi, Kuril, Rajagiihs, and Saketa, Of these places 
Kapilavastu, Buddhagaya, Srava^ti, Kusinara are sacred to the 
Buddhist world because of their being connected with the life 
of our Lord the Buddha. Buddha gay a and Lipa tana-Benares 
arc the moat hallowed as being the centres where the Prince 
Siddhartha attained the anuttara^ammisambodhi under the 
Bodhi Tree and preached the Dhamma la the five first disciples 
2500 year= ago. The Buddhasasana therefore is the oldest of 
universal religions. Christianity was founded by the Nazarcne 
Jesus 500 year? later, but it was first brought to the notice of 
Buddhists in the 16th century by the Portugese pirates, 
[slam was preached by the Arabian Prophet 1200 years after 
the establish merit of the Buddhas!* cm a. and it was brought to 
India about BOO years ago. 

Buddhism wa=i wiped out oF essence from its native soil 
by the Moslem invaders 800 years ago. For a period of 700 
years India was Forgotten by the Buddhist world, and in 1891 
the Maha Bodhi Society was founded by the Anagarika 
Dharmapala to rescue the holy sites and to revive the Sasana 
in India. Since July 1891 the Society is ceaselessly working in 
different parts of the Buddhist holy land with continued suc¬ 
cess. The great work the Society now has undertaken is the 
erection of an imposing structure at Isi pa tana-Benares , 

Thank h to the Director General of Archaeology in India, 
Sir John Marshall the Society is in possession of the necessary 
ground to build the Vihara. Plans have been prepared and 
the work will begin during thin month. The estimate shows 
that the sum of Rs. 128,000 is required to complete the struc- 
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tiite. Buddhagays has practically gone out of Buddhist hands 
owing to the blunder made by local officials in 1090. To get 
back the holy site the lawyers* advise is to go before the Civil 
Courts in India, For the present Buddhi&ts need not trouble 
themselves about ownership. What is now urgently needed 
is to build the Vihara at Is! pat an a, Benares is eternally holy 
to the Buddhists, The next Buddha is to take His birth at 
Benares, and He will also select laipatana to preach the 
Dhamma. AH Buddhas choose the same site to promulgate 
the Dhamma. 

The Maha Bodhi Society hope and earnestly solicit all 
Buddhists throughout the wot Id to send contributions for the 
noble work. Mrs. Foster of Honolulu, the gracious patron and 
friend of the Anagarika had already donated Rbl 30,000. A 
number of Buddhists of Ceylon and Burma have contributed 
the sum of Rfl. IJ626, We require more the sum of 
Rs, 04 b 3 74, We expect that there are Buddhists all over 
the world who love the Lord and the Indian people. We 
solicit contributions from each and every Buddhist however 
small. Remittances to be made to the Hony. Secretary, Maha 
Bodhi Society. 4A T College Square. Calcutta. India. 


SELECTIONS FROW THE MAN0RATHA PURAN1 

Stony of Mllakka Tlssa Thera. 

Manoratha Puram is the beautiful commentary on the 
Anguthara Nikaya. 1 and like all other commentaries or Ttkas 
is written by those well versed in the Dhamma to facilitate the 
study of the text, 

The discourses treated in the Anguthflfa Nikaya are 
illustrated in the commentary by the recital of interesting itoriea 
of incidents that had mostly taken place in Ceylon. The story 
of Mllakka Tissa Thera is one of the stones with a great moral 
to adorn it- 
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This Thera was a veddha- by birth, and was one of a race 
living at that ancient time near the Gammadiilu Maha Vikera 
at Ruhuna. 2 3 The Veddha-Fraternity were in the habit of giving 
alma to the monks of the Vlhara when they go about the 
visinity for Food for their mid-day me ah 

One day the veddha* the subject of this story as was the 
usual custom laid traps (in the jungle: Sic) to seize game. In 
the expectation ol having a hearty repast he took with him a 
supply of salt to taste his meat and fire to mast it. Many a 
game having fallen a prey to his traps, he had a meal of roast 
meal m plenty and in consequence felt very thirsty. He 
went in search of a drink of water to the neighbouring 
Gammadu Vihara* 

Finding all the water vessels empty in the Faniya Malaka. 4 
he cried in anger, 'What on earth is the meaning of this, is 
not there a drop of water in this place, where eo many priests 
reside to quench one's thirst?”’ A monk by name Chula 
Pindapatika Tissa Thera of the Vihara knew that there was 
water in abundance in the drinking shed, and he therefore 
not being able to understand the eist of the exclamation pro¬ 
ceeded to the spot and finding ten pots of water filled to the 
brim thought within himsdf that the veddha hunter's mental 

1. Onc of 1he five MSkay*** of the Suita Pitalfcn: the font other* brina 
Didhn Nikaya, Majilirui NLkflyu H Soniyulii Niknya *nd KSusddhakn 

2. A mcr regarded w- one of the moat primitive of cxiMw 
foLiiul in the EuEtem Slopes of the Uth PraviMe in Ceylon. 

3. One of the thnte ancien? dtvLiieTU of Ceylort; lh* other two bemff 
Maya end PihitL 

4. The drinkinn Ml. whete the pnrals ht« enjoined to ha^e a ccnrtatU 
vlipply of water, 

vision k H been clouded by the effect of bad Karma resuiting 
from destroying life and has for this reason turned or in fact 
has become a Pretha whilst yet alive, and so failed to perceive 
the water. The Thera lifting up a pot asked him to drink and 
he let the water Into the closed palms of the veddha's hands. 
But on account of his evil Karma the water that he gulped 
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down dried as Instantaneously as that poured into a red-hot 
lrcm. And though ten pots were emptied in this manner the 
thirst of the veddha could not have been allayed- The There 
am aged at this and addressed him thu* :—“Oh, I believer your 
acts have been heinous. The evil effect therefore have turned 
you into a Pretha, and what their results hereafter will be it is 
difficult for me to say/’ 

The veddha was much struct with this remark of the Thera 
and evidently quite realized his position from the sequel of his 
attempt to quench his thixst and he felt horrified as to the 
dangerous results of his bad Kanna. ^Shth deep contrition he 
returned home and ordered his people to release all the animaL 
that were caught in the traps, and going back to die Vihara 
begged the Bikkhtis to admit him to the order of Sengha. They 
were not a litde surprised at the change that has come on the 
veddha and rejoined saying, Upaaaka^ the dudes of a Bikkhu 
are reacting and onerous. However they gave in to his 
repeated solicitations and admitted him to the order. The 
veddha Bikkshu was named Milakka Tlssa. He led the it 
of a Blkksbu Btrictly observing the Aiciplirit laid down in the 
Vinaya, In the course of his studies he happened to read one 
day of the horrors of Naraka.* He was deeply moved and 
inquired from Chula Pindapatika Tisaa, whether anything 
like it could be experienced on earth, The Thera 
replied. Mo, but l ah all attempt to illustrate it to 
you faintly. So saying he summoned the young novices and 
ordered them to raise a heap of green wood on a rock and 
caused a spark of fire From Naraka to appear which instantly 
burnt off all the greenwood without leaving even a solitary 
emW Thl* occurance tei rifled Mflfcfca Tissa and convinced 
him of the depravity of his Karma and led him to apply to 

5, Lc'Wrj World* — 

6. Prrtli* Nikoy. A*ui^ 


hi a tutor to practise iwditeliou to which He applied him«Lf with 
great ■elf-dan.nl Agoing ev eft hi* sleep by a curious device 
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of having his head wet and having it plunged into a tub of 
cold water. One morning it so happened that dining the third 
watch of the night he overheard a novice reciting ArunUwan 
Sutta and listening to it with concentration of mind pondered 
within himself that it was an admonitory discourse purposely 
delivered to novitiates like himself and was intensely delighted 
and attained. Arahataahip. 

7 AmbUdiA NikbhBirmLfi-ViimiitKr. Euddh* 5™n= 

Dhunatha Madidmuo Senm&Wllfta^mnW Kimjarn 

Yc imaFiriia Dh^nirna Vi&ajre 
Appamra^O VihfKathi 

Fshaya JflU SwrnMmm 

DulkHiEsantani 

Mab yaur iwemmt IpiinH *fiurt In thf- Buddha and mikp 

your effort oF mnimeilluMi Destroy tb cvil’i army «a an dephism 
dees destroy a faresl *F feeds- 

H* who *tii™ with dellaem^ In thin Stnuna aveiEflUM the irid¬ 
ium of re-hlilt in die Sairmatfi. 

Tbs Aitmuwin Suita w*i first pfeiicHed by one of the diuciplei of 
Wipawi Buddha in Biafcma Lvkn in urd*t thal hi* eernma ™y 
b* Keen! to tan thou-m* 5sW*i (wuikls « piilW ^ 
WipaasL Buddha praeW it agein in th* eily oF Anmawathi hence 
ihe name Amawathi Sutta, Our Buddha (Gautama) t&o h» 
•icudlcd the tame Suit*- 

E. S. jAYAStNHA. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF KASSAPA, THE GREAT 
THE LIVES OF THE PAST— (Contimed) 

Long, long thereafter tn the present FUlpa this tame 
brahman V*deh*. departed from heaven and was reborn in 
the family of a householder at Benares, during the period inter¬ 
vening between the dispensations of the Buddhas Konagamana 
and Kassapa. After he had grown into a youth, one day. he 
was sporting about in the wood for exercise. At the time by 
the bank of a river a number of Pacchcka Buddhas were seated 
engaged in preparing robes. The house-holder seeing them 
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approached. The Paccheka Buddha? laid aside their work 
because sufficient cloth for the border? of Lhc robes was lack¬ 
ing- The house-holder inquired the reason why, I he 
Pactheka Buddhas replied : that cloth for the borders was 
wanting- The house'holder cheerfully gifted hrs upper-robe 
and devoutly willed. "'May I hereafter from life to life never 
lack any requisite f‘ 

Once on a certain occasion a Paccheka Buddha came in 
search of alm^-food to hi? hoUAe. when his wife and sister were 
engaged in a furious quarreL The sister offered alma-food to 
the Paccheka Buddha and vowed, ‘May I always be reborn a 
hundred leagues away from such a wicked wench f * The 
wife enraged at the vow rushed out of the house„ wenched 
the howl from the hand? of the Sage, threw away the food* 
filled the howl with mud and gave it back to the Sage. The 
Bister how the outrage and admonished her sister-in-law ihu?. 

You may revile me and heat me, hut you should not have 
done that nefarious act of filling with mud* the howl of that 
Holy Sage who during two affern^e^a* and hundred thousand 
aeons ha? fulfilled the Great Perfections/" The house¬ 
holder s wife repented of her crime, asked again for the howl 
from the Sage, refilled it with sweetened ghee and replaced 
it in the hands of the Sage and made this earnest vow i *'Just 
as this food now shines with splendour, may 3 always be reborn 
with a comely complexion T The holy Sage reassured her 
and disappeared through the air. The house holder and his 

wife stored up act? of merit and deceasing therefore were born 
in heaven. 

The house-holder and hia wife for a very long period 
having enjoyed the bliss of the heaven-world departing, there¬ 
from were reborn in two wealthy banter** families e <*h 
possessed of eighty erores of we „ Jth . k came to p „ a [ha , 

eventually they came of and they were joined together in 
the bond of matnmony. As a just retribution for her former 
he,nous misdeed, an intense ill-odour a., from a festering 
pool began to emanate from her person the very moment 
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abe stepped within the threshold of her husband's abode. The 
bridegroom inquired whence the stench arost. and Scaring 
the source thereof he caused the unfortunate woman to be 
ignominiously driven hack to her parents' home in the same 
bridal chaiiot. This steal misfortune repeatedly overcame 
her full seven times. 

About that dme the Pari-Nibbana of Kassapa. the 
Enlightened One. took place. The devout followers began to 
build a rfegebc to enshrine the relics of that Blessed One with 
bricks of pure, solid gold to the height of four leagues. 

That banker's daughter bethought to herself, "Seven times 
l was cruelly deserted by seven husbands, my life is indeed 
an abject thing." She caused to be melted all her jewellery 
and made into a solid brick, a cubit in length, a span m 
breadth, and four inches in thickness, Ihen taking in er 
hands that brick, with some cement and a quantity of lotus- 
flowem, she wended her way to the Sfupo which was in the 
course of construction. Then mason who was at work at the 
time found one brick short to complete a particular joint. 
The banker's daughter asked the mason to fit in her golden 
brick to fill up the vacant space. "Sister, you have come just 
at the nick of time. Will you please place the brick with 
your own hands?” said the mason. She then fixed the brick 
with cement, laid the flowers on the brick and earnestly vowed; 
"Hereafter horn life to life may the sweet scent of sandal¬ 
wood emanate from my body and that of water-lilies from my 
mouth !" She bowed to the shrine and returned homr. 

Just then, it so happened, that her first husband recalled 
hex to memory. A great carnival took place in that city. The 
merchant's son called bis hench-men and inquired : Where 
ii that bride now if ho was led into my house sometime ago? ' 
"Master she must be at home," they replied. "Go and bring 
her back, let us bold high festival." They departed, came to 
the house and greeted the lady. "Friends, what brings you 
here?" They announced the reason. Friends, all my 
jewellery 1 have offered to the shrine and have none left to 
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wear, They returned and informed the hunkers bo n. 
“Bring her hack p jewellery she will have/* Accordingly they 
escorted her again to hts home, No sooner than she stepped 
into the house this rime* the sweet scent of sandal-wood and 
of waler-liiieg was diffused throughout the house. "What 
means this, first a bad odour emanated from your body, 
whereas now there is a sweet scent?" he asked her- In 
answer she repeated the whole story of her doings. The 
banker's son was filled with joyous confidence in the glorious 
leaching of the Enlightened One's message of Nibbana. He 
caused to be spread a valuable coverlet over the whole of the 
golden shrine and decorated it around with golden lotus- 
flowers. chariot-wheel's in size. They performed numerous 
acts of merit the rest of their lives and departing therefrom 
became denizens of Lhc world of the deuos T 

A long* long time after, the husband returned to the world 
of men by taking birth in ii Brahman minister s family, a league 
away from the city of Benares. The wife was also born as 
(he crown-princess of Benares. Once when they had come 
of age a great festival was held in the city. He called out 
to his mother and said, "Dear mother, give me an upper-robe 
so that I also may go and join in the festival,*’ She gave him 
a robe. Mother, this is too cou»bc. pray give me another?” 
he replied. She complied with request. He rejected that 
also. She gave still another which also he refused “Born as 
we are into a destitute family how can we afford finer cloth- 
ing? If so I Khali go in search of a better garment,” 1 he 
mother blessed hint saying ; May you this day gain even the 
crown of this city of Benares 1” The son bowed to the mother 
and took his leave. Where can he possibly go? Beyond this 
house or that?" the mother concluded to herself. The son 
wended his way and reached the royal park of Benares, laid 
himself down, covered his head, and fall asleep. 

This was the seventh day after the demise of the king of 
Benares. The ministers having performed the royal obsequies 
of the departed king deliberated among themselves ; The 
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kins has left no male-heir but an only daughter. A country 
without a monarch can never prosper " They nominated each 
other as king and failing to come to a final decision. they 
caparisoned the royal chariot, harnessed four white, thorough 
bred steeds, placed the five insignia of royalty, set up the white 
canopy of dominion and sent it forth accompanied by five 
kinds Of bands of music The chariot issued out of the eastern 
gate of the palace, entered the royal park, cireum-ambuMed 
the sleeping youth and suddenly stopped as if inviting hnn 
to mount the chariot. The royal chaplain approached the 
deeping Brahman youth, removed the blanket and examined 
the marks on the soles of his feet and declared that he was 

-worthy to wear the crown not only of the -J- 11 w c ° 9t ' 
apple but also of a universal monarch over the four conti¬ 
nents. He ordered the music of the bands to be played three 
times over. The sleeping youth shook himself free and 
raising his head exclaimed. "Dear friends, what meaneth all 
this great fuss-" "Your majesty, the kingdom lies at 3f«“ 
feet." "Where is the king?" he asked- "Your majesty, he 
ha* departed this life to the heaven-world." "How kng 
aoo?" "This is the seventh day." "Has he left any son or 
daughter as successor?" "There is a daughter but no son, 
vour majesty.” T shall then assume the throne, There 
and then the ministers set up a pavilion in the park, dressed 
up the royal pnneess with the regalia, led her into the perk 
<md gave her in marriage to die prince and anomted him king 
of Benares. The ministers brought from the royal stores for 
the king a robe worth a lakh. "Friends what « * 

is a garment for your majesty to wear, they «plied^ Have 
you no finer one?" The king inquired. ‘Indeed, this u the 
finest garment ever worn by a human-being. Did your^ate 
king ever use this garment?” "Yes" they replied. Then 
your late king was one of little merit.” He took up the golden 
goblet and said ; "Verily. 1 shall get superior garments 1 He 
solemnly stood Up. washed his hands clean and facing l e 
cardinal points sprinkled the water with his hand. Instantly 
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eight wish-confeming trees sprang up splitting open ttie earth 
from each direction The king (who it should be merit so nedj 
wa$ called Nanda, dressed himself in two celestial robes, 
which he picked from those wish-conferring trees and sent 
forth a royal proclamation by beat of drums that women 
through-out the city need not spin any cotton thread (for there 
were more than enough of celestial garments for all). 

Then, the king and queen mounted the royal chariot with 
the white canopy over head* entered the city in triumph and 
reigned m all glory- One *W ^e queen showed a great 
concern at the unfortunate position of the king who inquired 
the reason why. ’'Your majesty you ate now enjoying all 
happiness as the result of former good deeds, but you are 
not sawing for the future/' “There are no virtuous persons 
to be had ; to whom then can 1 extend my charity 3' + "The 
Land of the Rose-apple, your majesty, is not yet bereft of 
saints. Prepare your gifts, worthy recipients 1 shall procure/' 
Next day + the king spread out a grand feast in the eastern 
palace. The queen ascended the stairs, fell prostrate on the 
floor facing east-wards, repeated the precepts and vowed ; 
"Were there saints m this direction, may they accept our 
meal on the morrow I" But eastward* there were no salnL 
SimsEarly there were no saints in the southern and western 
directions. But when for the fourth time the king prepared 
a feast in the northern palace and the queen exclaimed her 
invitation facing northwards ; the chief of the Faecheka- 
Ruddhns, named Paduma the Great, who abode on the 
Himalayan slopes* assembled the brother Paccheka-Euddhas 
and addressed them thus; ''Brethren, the king Nanda sends 
you his invitation for the meal on the morrow* let us accept it/' 
The next day at early down they proceeded to Anotatta 
lake, washed themselves, went through the air and entered 
King Nando'& northern palace. The courtiers announced to 
the king that five hundred Paccheka-Buddhns had arrived. 
The king and queen bowed and received them respectfully, 
disked for their bowls, led them to the topmost floor of the 
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palace and served them with delicious food, when the 
Pscchcka-Buddha* had finished their meal the king and queen 
fell at their feet and besought them to take up their abode in 
the royal park, in order that they might have the benefit of 
serving the Sages all their lives, The Paccheka-Buddhas con- 
srnted to take up their residence in the park. The king 
emitted to be put up five hundred booths and equipped them 
with all requirements, including five-hundred walks for eier 
cisc. Not long after the border tribes rose in revolt against 
the king. The king charged the queen to see that proper 
attention was paid to the Paccheka-Buddhas during his 
absence and marched to the frontier to quell the rebellion. 
Before the return of the king the Pari-Nibbana of the five- 
hundred Paccheka-Buddhas took place. The next morning 
the queen was awaiting the arrival of the Paccheka-Buddhas 
at the dining hall, after having carefully cleansed, decorated 
and perfumed it, with a rich meal made ready. As the 
Paccheka-Buddhas delayed in coming the queen sent a mes¬ 
senger to inquire the cause. Not finding the chief Paccheka- 
Buddha, Paduma the Great, in his cell the messenger went 
in Bca roh of him to the ten ace-walk and beheld him there 
seated up-right. He then announced that it was time to go 
to the palace for alms-food. As the Paccheka. Buddha was 
silent, the messenger approached him and touched his holy 
feet and found them dense and cold. Concluding that the 
Sage had attained Pari-Nibbana he came to the other 
Paccheka-Buddhas to find, to his great grief, that they also 
had likewise passed away. The messenger went back to the 
palace and announced the fact to the queen. The queen and 
the populace wailed and wept ; paid their respects to the 
remains of the Sages, performed the last rites with great edat, 
collected together the bane-relics from the pyre and built a 
shrine over them, 

The king having appeased the border tribes returned home 
and was received by the quern, "Dear, what about the Sages, 
Are they in good health)" "Sire, the Sages have passed away 
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to Pari-xNihbtne,'' The king bethought to himself, "Even 
sudl great Holy Sages fall under the sway of Death, how can 
such as we be free from Mara a grip? He entered the city, 
assembled the ministers and the people in the royal park, 
abdicated his throne in favour of his eldest son, who was 
there and then crowned king. Then he donned the yellow 
robe, became a hermit and lived in that park. Following the 
example of the king the queen also became a hermit herself 
and took up her abode in that self-same park. They both 
practised /hana for a lone time and deceasing therefrom were 
bom in the realm of Brahma, 

(Here endeth the story of the past lives), 

L. D, Jayasundere, 

Noortgedachl, Galle, 


THE DAWN AND SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 

SY 

(Balancoda Ananda Maitreya Thera). 

m 


With the dawn of the 20th century, an age of reason. 

Buddhism found its way to almost all the civilized lands of the 
world. 

It w as in the 19th century that the West began to search 
or Buddhism, But, unfortunately, what first came with their 
reach was an impure form of Buddhism, the Buddhism of the 
Mahayana School which is mingled with very many supersd- 
Hous ideas of other religions as the Vedanta. Bon Religion, 
Shin o,sm. ^teaching, of Laolz, and those of Confucius' 

Buddi,™ Z b ,“** f ,1,e 

•nd tht Dh.rtn.p.J, w „ ^Tfi , ,'° UK ,'° ' We “ 

( , * a was the first work translated into a 

U ” S “ ,S ”- 11 »“ ^ i„,« Latin by Dr F.u.bJI 
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in 1888, and then into English. French. German, Italian and 
other European Language*. 

In 1861 the Pali Text Society w@* founded by Dr. 
Rhys Davids, and the translation of Pali books were 
started. Though some missionaries misled the West with their 
incorrect and wilful mistranslation, of Dhamma, the seekers 
after Buddhism increased in number year by year. The West 
yearned for Buddhism and its fascination was so strong that 
some even came to Burma and Ceylon to learn Pali with a 
view to study the Dhamma ; many of these seekers after truth 
even became Buddhist monks. Some of their names. I believe, 
are familiar to my reader. 1 may here mention some of them; 
Rev. Nanatiloka. Rev, Punna, Rev. Dhammanitsari, the late 
Rev. Subhadra—all of them Germans ; the Rev, Sunhananda 
a dutch man the pupil of Rev. Nanatiloka ; the late Rev. 
Anandamettcyya, an Englishman, and es-thera Silacara. a 
Scotchman. One of them, as I have heard, was an Australian 
prince. 

In the year 1908 the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland Was founded by the late Rev. Ananda Maitreya. and 
among its members were the Kt. Hon. the Earl of Mexbc rough, 
the Hon. Evlc C. F. CollieT, Dr. Edmond A. J. Mills,—all of 
whom were good Buddhism— and many other distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen. In that very year, a European scholar 
j, W, Moor came to the Rev, W, Vil&sa, a Burmese Thera, 
the president of the Sakya Buddhist Society in Madras, and 
entered the Order under the name Visuddhacara- It was in 
this same year that a Buddhist monthly was begun at Leipzig 
in Germany, 

At the end of 1906, a Christian missionary, the Rev. E. H. 
Stevenson, in the course of his mission work came to Burma 
and studied Buddhism ; subsequently he became a Buddhist 
monk and was known as the Rev. Sisanadhaia, who joined 
the Rev. Ananda Metteyya in Buddhist mission service. 

lii 1909 the membership of the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland increased to 300 and a quarterly journal 
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called the Buddhist Review" was started. During these days 
Mr. M. A. Stephan, an archaeologist. after 3 years' investigation, 
discovered a large number of ancient writings, many of which 
contained the history of Buddhism up to the 5lhh year after 
the demise of the Lord Buddha, and about 4000 Buddhist 
manuscripts that lay bidden in a cave. 

In the same year a Christian missionary. Spurgen Madhurat, 
who was preaching Christianity in China studied Buddhism and 
became a convert, he too subsequently turned a Buddlusl 
monk, and came to Ceylon where he gave addresses at 
Maligakanda Pirivena. Majtreya Hall, Ananda College and 
other places. In one of his addresses explained how he 
became a Buddhist, he said; "1 came to teach Asia, 
but they taught me.“ Here we see die prophecy of 
Schophenhaur fulfilled, who. addressing the Christian mission¬ 
aries that departed from the Christian West to the 
East, had said: "now you go as teachers to teach them but 
will return home being taught.’* It was in 1909 that some 
Western scholars arrived at the conclusion that America had 
been discovered by five Buddhist ambassadors before Columbus 
'discovered 1 it. 

Thenceforth Boddhjim has been quicker than before cm 
■t» path of progress and a number of Buddhist leaders appeared 
in the West, some of them are Dr. Sylvan Levi of France, 
Dr. Paul Dehike and Dr. Grimm of Germany, Carl £, Newmann 
of Austria, Mr. F. J. Payne. Captain Rollastnn and others of 
England. Recently there arose tw # Buddhist Societies in 
England Mahabodhi Society founded by ihc Ven. Anagnrika 
Dhammapala and the Buddhist Lodge of which leaders are Mr. 
Humphrey and others, both having two monthly magazines 
the British Buddhist and the Buddhism in England respectively. 

Buddhism is winning more and more followers day by 
day. Even in Russia and in some parts of America Buddhist 
Societies are appearing year by year. Japanese Maha Them* 
are very active in training Buddhist missionaries to be sent to 
foreign cftiJnEties. 
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Now almost all the hooks of Tripitakis are found in the 
English and German languages. In English there are four out 
of the five books of Vkup Pitaka, the whole Dighanikaya, 
the whole Majjbinia-Nikita, the whole Samyutta nikaya, four 
sections of AnffUtiara Nikaya : Khuddakapatha, Dhammapada 
with its comtnentaiy, Itivuttaka, Udana, Jatoka with its com¬ 
mentary, Tltera and Thcfi-CaLhaB with their couuiLentanu, 
Petavatthu with its commentary, and Sutia-nipata out of 
KJiuddaka Nikaya ; Dhamma Sangaiti and its commentary, 
Kathavatthu* and Puggalapannatti out of the seven books of 
the Abhidliammapitaka, and Abhidbammattha Sartpha, a 
compendium of the whole Abhidhairuna pLtaka, Besides these 
there are hundreds of books and pamphlets on Buddhism 
published by various scholars ifi Europe, Asia and America, 

Especially in America, England and Germany, the number 
Buddhists is increasing rapidly, and there will be a rime when 
the- whole earth will be covered and blessed by the Dhamma 
of the Lord Buddha, the Supreme Teacher of Devas and men. 


JAVA AND THE DUTCH SCHOLARS 

By Pro^\ Phanlsdra Nath Bose p wla. 

The Dutch scholars are doing much useful work to the 
cause of Greater India. But we, in India, arc not familiar 
with the work which is being done by them. An attempt has 
been made here to give a wry short account of some of the 
publications of the Dutch scholars. This forms only an instal¬ 
ment in making known to our Indian scholars the Usk under¬ 
taken both by the Dutch Government and Scholars. 

In 1*520, the Dutch Government began a new series of 
Archaeological Survey Reports for the Dutch India under the 
title of Oudheid^umlige Dicnrt in Nedcrlm&eh-IntM* The 
new Series proved superior to the older one, !t gives more 
importance to illustration. Each fasicule contains the quarterly 
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Report of the Archaeologies] Survey and various other import¬ 
ant articles. The report of 1920 is devoted to the substitution 
of the various dements of Loro Jongmng of Prambanan, The 
Dutch archaeologists* among other things, claimed to have 
discovered, an unage t which they interpreted, as that of Siva 
receiving the Gangs in his hair. This seems to be the first 
representation of this famous scene in Java. 

Of the various articles contributed during the year 1920* 
the hist is—* Eigenaardigh eden Van Hindoe-monumcnlen from, 
the pen of P. J. Perquin, in this paper. Mr, Perquin examines 
the peculiarities of the Hindu monuments in Java, specially of 
the Candi Kabsan. The second paper is on the Candi 
Scembernanas, which was discovered by the erosion caused 
by the torrents of the Gunung Kiut during the volcanic errup- 
tion In May 1919. The architectural description of this Candi 
is given by B. de Haan, 

Mr. F, D. K. Bosch takes upon himself the task of wrilting 
about the sculptural decorations of the Candi. The Candi by 
its sculptures and profiles belongs to the art of the centre of 
the island ; them is nothing so special of the art of that eastern 
part* where it has been found. It offers some new elements 
for the two forms of the art of Java. The small statues belong 
to the art of the centre. It is the case of a Nandwf ora, of a 
Siva-Gum and of a Brahma. 

Mr. F. D. K. Bosch is also responsible for another paper 
named XonUJinsfen Van de nrcficeofogiscfie CoMectie van het 
ffcidiiiacLsch Gcnoojscfiap or Acquisitions of archaeological col¬ 
lection of the Society of Batavia, He makes an intcmating 
study of a curious Raksasa of bronze from the village of 
Raiadan in the province of Malang. This small statue, very 
rare in Java, la, very much ornamented. The Riksasa puts 
on a trouser like the similar figure® of Bali. Unlike the ordinary 
Raksnsas of Java* it also bears the Upauila. From a com¬ 
parison of die sculpture® of Java and Bali, Mr. Bosch admits 
that the resemblance of this statue with the art of Bali pre^ 
suppose the existence of a Javanese School of art, which has 
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disappeared after having exercised a great influence am the 
neighbouring island, 

The Dutch scholars also turned their attention to Sumatra. 
We have one paper from the pen of P. V, Van Stem Callenfels 
under the title of flap port »i?er een dicmsfffl* door een deel can 
Sumatra or Report of a visit to a part of Sumatra- The result 
of thiB visit was the discovery of the antiquities of Parian Lawas 
—remains of the monuments of brick, temples and of a stupo 
sind an image of Buddha, 

The remains of Indian culture are found not only in Bah 
and Sumatra, but also in Borneo and Philippines. From 
another paper contributed by Mr. F. D. K. Bosch, under the 
name of Epigraphiscfn? en iconographische /lantee^eningen 
(or Epigraphic and monographic remarb) we lcam of a small 
statue of gold found at Mindanao, This gold statue and 
another image of bronze of Siva (» known since 1820—are 
the only Hindu Souvenir discovered up till now in Philippines. 

A mukhalinga -was also discovered in Borneo. It is of the 
same type as frequently met with in India and Indo-China. 

It has more resemblance with those of the primitive Khmer 

In 1921 the Report gives the description of a prehistoric 
tomb m the East of java. It also gives a photograph of a 
remarkable gate of Bah. It indicates the curious inscription 
of Candi Parean de Bali—in writting the date and in sculptured 
symbol the year. The date 1261 Saka is represented By the 
images of the moon, eye. of Ganesa and of a human head- 
Mr. T. Adam speaks of OuJheden fe Djambi or the Antiquities 
of jambi in Southern Sumatra, These antiquities of Sumatra 
arc mainly Buddhistic and include the image of a Buddha in 
bronze. It is perhaps the image of Dipnmkara. found at 
Tanak Priok of Jambi (Sumatra). In this year Mr. P. J. 
Perquin continues his study on the peculiarities of Hindu 
monuments in Java, Mr. N. J. Krom also gives a note on the 
corrections and additions to the description of the bas-reliefs 
of Borobudur- Mr. J. L Mones in a paper on Een Javaantch- 
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Boeddhistixh Guru-Bceld (or A Javanese Buddhist image) dis¬ 
cusses whether the images grouped m the museum of the 
Society of Batavia under the name of Siva and Parvali are 
really so, or Buddhistic in character. They are from Kerttk 
(Wonosobo). 

In I922 fc wt find in the Report an interesting article on 
De Hmdoe*Oudhtden in de Pasetnah-Hoogvlabie (or Hindu 
Antiquities on the plateau of Pawemah) by Mr. L, C. 
WestenenL The discovery of the antiquities on the plateau 
of Pasemah in Sumatra Ls an interesting phase in the artistic 
history of Summtra or Srivijaya as the ancient used to call it. 
A senes of sculptured images of animals and human beings 
have been found. The local account ta that they have been 
turned into stone by the words of a legendary person, whose 
name may be translated by "Langue-amere." 

Another paper devoted to the researches of Javanese 
history and archeology is Djm&a w which is the organ of the tava 
Institute. It contains many valuable contributions bom the pen 
of Mr. Krom. Mr, Kem and several other Dutch savants. 

Mr, N k }, Krom is an authority on the Indo-Javanese queg- 
tioisB. fn 1920 was published his monumental book—Jnfcfdmg 
iof de HindaG-Jutianese Kutixt or (Introduction to the study of 
Indo-Javanese Art) in two volumes. 


yBUDDHlST PUCES OF PILGRIMAGE 

BY 

Dr, Pair* Mall, M.D, 

So far the Indian place* sacred ta the memory of Lord 
Buddha have only been k»own to the Pll^ 0 f Tl be t> a;na 
Burmah - Ceylon. Starr, and the distant land 0 f the R isitIg 
Sun. 

Very few Indiana Kay. heard d Sivmhi, 

Kushinara -names which «nd thrill* of joy , D «h e hparlfl ef 
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devout Buddhist in the Far East and they call this Ship of 
Magdha De^a "Hcavenland" in their respective tongues. 

Since number of years. 1 had been cherishing the hope 
to visit these sacred places and at last an opportunity catne 
and I made up my mind to do the Pilgrimage with two Swedish 
ladies and a Sinhalese Bhikku. 

In this article I propose to give a short sketch of the 
fiacied places little known to the Indians and the ways and 
means to get these. No lengthy or historic description will 
be given in this article, I hope, however, to publish a separate 
guide book for the pilgrims from distant lands as well as for 
Indians who wish to pay a homage and revere the memory ol 
the greatest teacher that ever lived on this Earth, 

As a preliminary 1 might mention here that being pilgrims, 
we made up our mind to travel Inter i class which was no 
hardship on the Bengal and N- W. Ry. line. In all the small 
places one could get ordinary' articles of food such as rice, D&l. 
potatoes and milk- If one wishes to travel in European style 
one has to curry provisions as there are no rest house which 
provide food in these parts. 

Lucknow was our starling point where we entrained at 
the City station at 9-30 p,m, for Bakampur, the nearest Ry 
station for Savatlhi. We reached Balrampur at 4 a.m. where 
an oiieta] from the state met us and took us to the slate guest 
house, as wc had intimated our arrival previously from 
Luck row, Balrampur State is veiy obliging for European as 
well as Indian distinguished travellers who visit these parts. 
There is also a Dharmasala for the orthodox Hindus, which is 
free to all travellers. In the train from Lucknow to Balrampur, 
wc often head shouts of guards and Chowkidarg. exhorting the 
passengers not to sleep, but to look after their baggage as 
there were thieves in and out of the train who might take the 
travellers unaware and rob them of their goods. A peculiar 
warning in the train in the 2Qth century l Fare Rs, 2/6. 

Two Elephants were placed at our disposal by the 
B alar am pur Durbar to visit Savatthi, the local name of which 
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is Rahet Mahet* We preferred going b y Ekkaa, the place 
being 11 miles from Bahamput, The Lkka ride was most 
uncomfortable, the road being very bumpy. After good deal 
of jolting wc arrived at Savatthi in 2 houre. the mad being 
very broad and shady- The first place on alighting, that 
greeted us, was the Burmese Dharmasah. We passed that on 
foot and walked up to the garden of Anathpidaka, the famous 
merchant prince who had bought the jetavana For the Lord 
Buddha. 

* 

For nearly 24 years the Teacher taught and expounded 
His Doctrine to many thousand Bhikkhus in this Park. Most 
part of the Majjhinm Nik ay a and Sarny ulta Nikaya were 
brought to light and learnt by the young Bhikkhus by heart at 
this spot for the first time. Now this great Park i s a waste 
land T studded with stunted trees and small shrubs. One secs 
here ancient dilapidated wells, platform* and cells for the 
Bhikkhus Yonder one notices the ancient site of the city of 
Savatthi girded by a wall and here and there debris of the 
ruined old places. In Jetavana Park ie to be seen the Peepa! 
tree believed to he planted by Ananda himself. It has a 
withered appearance and the trunk is getting hollow, Many 
pious pilgrims from distant lands have robbed the tree of its 
bark. Many quaint names are inscribed on the tree by pen 
pencil and the penknife—a sacrilege indeed I Underneath this 
tree is the dried up tank from the time of the Buddha, 

On the south side of the Park is a big mound on which 
stands the residence of a Burmese Priest, who cultivates land 
and keeps a couple of tows. The monk is a picture of 
health, good humour and kindness. This mound commands 
beautiful view of the surrounding country- Lower down the 
mound is the spot where the Burmese Priest showed ug. the 
ancient gate to the Jetavana and two tanks are to be 
the foot of the mound, no doubt existing from the time of the 
Lord Buddha, Through cultivated and green fields we 
returned to our Ekkas and reached Bultampur nifter couple of 
hours of swingy ride on the humpy road 
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On the following Jay we left Rulrampur at 7-52 A.M, for 
Phatenda junction which was was reached at 3-30 p.M. in the 
afternoon * We had to wait there till 10 at night to catch the 
train to Nautanwa, the terminus Ry, Station which was our 
destination For the much longed for Lumbini. the birth place 
of our Lord Buddha, Here we had our dinner cooked by a 
Nepalese family who keeps a sort of cooking place for the 
travellers and charges moderately. We reached Nautanwa at 
midnight. Fare 9 annas. At Nautsmwa Ry. Station we were 
met by a young energetic Brahman Pandit Gaya Pur shad 
Panktipawan, Secretary of the Siddhartha Samgha started 
3 years ago. The main object of the Samgha is the rehabita¬ 
tion of Lumbini, the local name for which is Romandhd. 
We were taken to the P. W’. D. Dak Bungalow which had two 
very large rooms but scanty furniture. Wc passed the night 
as best as we could and the following morning brought Us face 
to face with the problem as how to get to Lumbini. Informa¬ 
tion on the point was very scanty, only bullock carts were 
available though Elephants could be hired by giving 12 to 
24 hours notice. 

The distance from Naulanwa to Lumbini by the cart road 
is 9 miles through fields and Kacha Roads, only possible to 
traverse in the cold weather, as one has to cross three streams 
which are shallow from December to March. We left 
Nautanwa at 1 P.M. and reached Lumbini at 5-30 P.M. thus 
covering 9 miles in four hours and a half. The first village 
we came across was Bcrwa Ghat on the River Danda, then 
Majhgaon at 3J4 miles on the River TiJotma and Sipwa village 
at the 7th mile. About 3 miles from Nmitanwa we cross into 
Nepal territory. Lumbini is 9 miles on Tilar Nadi or oil 
stream of Hiven Tsang. From a distance 3 tall trees mark the 
spot of Lumbini Grove, which lies raised in the centre of 
cultivated fields. In the grove itself the most interesting object 
is the granite pillar many feet high above the ground and 
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erected by the Emperor Asokpi on the spot where Lord Buddha 
was bom, The pillar laid hidden and buried for centuries till 
it was discovered lately by the Nepal Darbar p many centuries 
ago. the pillar wa? struck by lightening as the crack on it is 
described by Hiven Tsang in hia travels in the 7th century A D. 

In the garden there is abo a temple which has five stone 
images oF IMayadevi, Pinjapati, Mah a brahma. Indra T and the 
Infant Fnnce Siddhartha. The temple, of course, is oF much 
later period and is the creation of Brahmanica] imagination# 
The central figure is smeared with Sandhur (Vermillion) and 
oil. There is also an ancient tank in the garden and Burmese 
have erected a tiny little rest house on the spot. 

The night was glorious. The moon and the stars seemed 
to shine more brightly that night the atmosphere pure and 
inspiring with Metta Citta towards all beings. Heart glad at 
the feeling that one oF the great desires in life had at last been 
fulfilled, that is t to aee the birth place of our Lord—The 
Lumbini Grove. 

We reached NftUtailWa at I A. M. 

Those who wish to visit Kapilavastq can do so from 
Lumbini by bullock cart, but it ia necessary to make previous 
arrangement. 

From Lumbini to Kapilavastu is 14 miles, the local name 
for which is Tilwai Kot. There is another way to get to 
Kapilavastu, if one is coming from the direction of Balrampur. 
You get down at Suharat Ganj Ry, Stn# which lies between 
Babampur and Phare n da. The distance from Suharat Ganj to 
KapilaVELstu is 8 miles and the road good. 

Another long and tedious route to Lumbini is from the 
Ry, Station Npwgarh on the Gouda Gorakhpur line, New 
KapibvBstu, the local name for which is Papmwakot is 9 miles 
from the tfatiga and Lumbini about 21 mile*. Mode of con¬ 
veyance is either cmnfcy bullock cart or elephant by the 
courtesy of Zemindars. Our next objective wa* Kusinam, for 
which we had to go to Gorakhpur. Leaving Nautanw* at 
2 P.M, we reach Gorakhpur at 6 in the evening. Fare Re L3, 
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Dak Bungalow at Gorakpur was quite Full so we had to 
push on to Tahsil Deoria where we reached at 8-30 P.M. There 
^ a Dak Bungalow in the Town as well as a Railway Bungalow 
at the station which is very uncomfortable. About 10 o clock 
the following day we took a Motor Lorry in company with 
other Tibetan Priests who were also going to Kusinara (local 
name Kasia) as pilgrims- Fare Re. 1 each person. 

At Kusinara which is 16 miles from Deoria we saw the 
reclining figure of the Lord a huge figure in Parinirvana, This 
is the spot where Lord Buddha died and w T as cremated, There 
is a Burmese Dharraasala in K-Usinara, 

The old Stupa is being repaired and some excavations are 
going on- A beautiful image of the Bodhisattva was just 
unearthed when We were there and a devout Burmese Buddhist 
has given donation to the extent of Rs. 10.000 For a temple 
to bo built on the spot where this image is going to be 
enshrined. 

Tahsil Deoria and Kasia are pretty big places and all food¬ 
stuffs can be had there, We left Tahsil Deoria in the evening 
and reached Patna junction about 6 A,M. where after some 
refreshment we had a drive in the Town and left Patna junction 
at 10-51 A.M. for Bakhharpur where we changed for Rajgir- 
This part of the journey will be the subject of my next article. 

Fares-Tahsil Deoria to Patna Jn. Rs, 2-8 ; Patna junction 
to Bakhhdarpur As. 8. 

(To he continued.) 


THE ETHICS OF RELIGIONS 

The Ethics of the Buddha Dhamma are founded on a basis 
D f compassion and wisdom. The five observances are to 
abstain from destruction of life, from stealing, from «*Bual 
indulgence, From falsehood and from using intoxicants. The 
ethics of Christianity permits killing, and drinking liquor. The 
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Old Testament ethics allow robbing the enemy, Mosaic ethic* 
permit ueneuaJ indulgence, Islamic ethics allow killing 
animal? robbing the enemy, and sensual enjoyments but 
prohibits drinking liquor on this earth, Zoroastrianism allow* 
killing animals and the use of wine. Jainism goes into the 
extreme of self mortification and prohibits killing, stealing and 
using intoxicants ; the followers of Kali and Siva indulge in 
sacrifice oF animal* ; V aisknavaa or the followers of Visnu 
abstain from killing and the use of intoxicants. The most 
comprehensive moral code is to be found in Buddhism. The 
five precepts and the ten kusalas are to be observed, and the 
ten evils are prohibited. The five precepts are 

Abstinence from destroying life 

Abstinence from taking things that belong to another 
Abstinence from unlawful sensual enjoyments 
Abstinence from lying speech 
Abstinence from intoxicant* and narcotics, 

The Ten Evils are 

Killing, stealing, sensual indulgence 

Lying, slandering, harsh speech and unprofitable talk 

Covetousness. Ill-will and nihilistic beliefs. 

The Ten Meritorious Acts 

Charity, Pure Conduct, Development of meritorious thoughts. 
Attending to the wants of elders, parents and teachers. 
Nursing parent* offering hospitality to stranger* and elders 
etc. 

Preaching the Good Law and Listening to the Good Law 
Sharing with others the merits of good work* done 
Accepting the merits offered by others of the good work done 
Strengthening one's faith in the Good Law. 



THE DHAMMA CAKKA CELEBRATION IN LONDON 

MEETING AT ESSEX HALL LONDON. STRAND. 

I5TH JULY, 1927 . 7 P.M. 

Chairman • Dr. C, A. Hewavttarne. 

Dr HEWAVfTARNE said 

Our meeting (Lis evening is to commemorate the preaching 
of the First Sermon 2516 years ago. This sermon is known 
as the Dhammacakkasutta. the Discourse of the Wheel of the 

I .3 W 

Both in EaBt and West there ant still great numbers of 
Buddhiarts who honour the name of the Buddha and find con¬ 
solation in his religion. It is a religion which has brought com¬ 
fort and peace to millions .... can it not bring a message 
of comfort to you? 

It has been said that the religion of Buddha is a form 
of pessimism, because its underlying truths declare that exist¬ 
ence is misery, but a sufficient answer is to be found to this 
assertion in the fact that the people who profess it find it a 
source of joy. In Buddhist lands the people are exceedingly 
happy and joyous far they have found the remedy for the 
misery of the world. In Buddhist lands there may not be bo 
much pleasure as in the West, but there is a great deal mote 
happiness and contentment, Us followers have found the 
contentment and joy which "passeth understanding/' 

You have just heard the Pirith ceremony, the recitation of 
the stanzas which embody a message of love which embraces 
the whole world. 

The message of Buddhism to the world is crystallised into 
one short stanza, the one best known to every Buddhist. 

Avoid all evil 
Do good 

Cultivate the mind 

That is the religion of the Buddhas, 


* 
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Follow this teaching, and you will be happy in this life 
and in the life hereafter, 

Mr. FRANCIS PAYNE said 

It gives me great pleasure to hear the pure Buddhism 
expounded once more in the Essex Hall, to hear from this 
platform Buddhism from the primitive cradle of Ceylon where 
the Pali scriptures have been faithfully kept and faithfully 
followed. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago the Buddha discovered the 
Law of Causation, it was not discovered in the West until the 
time of Descartes in the 16th century of the Christian era. 
This law of causation the Buddha declared to be universal. 
It is true always, it is trae everywhere. Absolutely without 
exception. Buddhism is the safest and truest creed in the 
world. In the Buddha's time there were 63 theories concern, 
ing the Cod and the soul, but there was no way known of 
abolishing sorrow and evil. The Buddha found and taught 
the way out of sorrow and evil, and this teaching has been 
called pessimism. Do you call the doctrine who points out the 
cause of your trouble and the way to cure it a pessimist ? 

It is sufficient refutation of this misstatement that four 
hundred million people during twenty-five hundred years have 
found It their greatest jewel their greatest blessing. 

There is peace alone in giving up, do not cleave to any 
thing you have, do not grab for yourself, be continually making 
yourself p QOr by giving, for there is peace m renunciation. 
Quiet, calm, resigned, you will be able to cope with the 
difficulties of hf e . Follow the WAY with its right steps, right 
views, aims, speech, conduct, livelihood, effort, mindfulness, 
meditation. Follow all eight simultaneously right here and 
now. If you grant me these facto to be the basis of Buddhism 
there is no reason why 10 million, or even 40 million English 
people should not be Buddha. There is no computs^ m 
nuddhiam, but we dare not neglect these truths if w e wi|| rfd 
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the world of slaughter, of anger, misery, suffering in all their 
many aspect 

If there is one thing permanent in this world it is the I'oiir 
Noble Truths the Buddha taught. 

Mr. W. A, de SILVA said : 

I do not propose to go again over the ground 
explained to you by the Chairman and my friend Mr* Payne* 

1 ask you only to consider with me a few points concerning 
truth which come to my mind. 

There ore certain things indisputable, eternal, infinite. 

Truth Is eternal and infinite. Space is infinite and eternal. 

Time is infinite and eternal. Nibbana, the Great Peace, 
is infinite and eternal, These are facts no person can dispute 
or doubt. 

As beings try to follow truth their happiness and peace 
increase, but from time to time their ideals of truth get dim* 
because beings are For ever hankering after ideas of immediate 
pleasure, &o from time to time the great enlightened ones arise 
to bring back the truth and explain the true happiness to the 
world so that peace may come again. 

The Buddha found separateness and selfishness prevailing* 
the people preferring to follow ritual* mystification, supplica¬ 
tion for material benefits, or else disputing about words. In 
hie first sermon the Buddha said 1 have attained to knowledge 
and peace. He placed right living a* an example before them. 
He stood before them B s one who had conquered sumscrro F 
and fie pointed out the Why he had achieved it. He was 
enlightened only on account of doing, striving; practice, not 
by intercession* not by inflicting suffering on Himself. He 
gave no commandments but threw a light where before there 
was darkness showing how man should and may live a life as 
Lit lie: injurious to others as to himsdF eventually getting rid of 
the passion and selfish desire which keeps him in the world 
of sam*ara and suffering and disharmony* and leading him to 
the attainment of the great peace which we all long for. 

7 
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THE ANAGARdCA DHARMAPALA said: 

1 am glad yoti have assembled here this evening 2516 
years ago the Lord Buddha preached hi* gospel A la\e ^.ud 
renunciation to about 60 bhikkhui, He taught the Four Noble 
Tmthe. By these teaching man may enjoy perfect happiness 
here and hereafter, happiness upon this earth or in other con¬ 
ditions after death. This sublime vast doctrine cannot he 
elrp reaped in words T 

i have spent 34 years in India, now 1 am working to 
spread die Dhamuia here in England. 

The Buddha doctrine is a gospel of love and wisdom, it 
has no such sayings as are expressed in the Christian hymn 
of hate which says of my countrymen “Only man h vile," 

Three great events happened almost simultaneously iti the 
history of the world. 

Tire Introduction of Christianity to England* 
Introduction of Buddhism to the Japanese, 

Rise of Islam, 

yet after 1300 years people stiP only want to fight each other. 
Love has no place anywhere. 

The Buddha doctrine teaches us to conquer hatred by 
love. 

All that is great is to be found in the Buddha doctrine yet 
it is called atheistic religion. Buddhism teaches that 
we are a grounded by gods or devas. Buddha laugh t there are 
many go da- One god can illuminate ten thousand world 
systems. Such mighty gods exist. Divine beings exist from 
eternity to eternity. 

The Buddha was no atheist. He was super-divine-dev atU 
oeva, 

RudAU taught u* to sset wisdom and !ov® and we will 
enjoy all the heavenly picture* here. 

Bi.lddkiam teaches an energetic life, to be active in doing 
good vrork all the fine, A Why man require, only 4 hpurs 
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Stop the drink abomination, 

Activity is a great virtue. British supremacy is due lo 
activity, generosity and charity. But these are not enough, 

Buddhism has many aspects and Buddhists strive to be 
tolerant lo others. There is no reason why the different sects 
of Buddhists should not get on amicably together, there should 
he the greatest feeling of brotherhood between the various 
school*, of thought in Buddhism. 

There is the original pure form, there are the mystical 
aspects superadde-d. It 19 a great religion satisfying everybody. 
There is mysticism, There are various kinds of spiritual aspects, 
to satisfy eveiyones spiritual longings. 

But Buddhism must be studied, thought out, and realised 
by each for himself. 

Mr, BROUGHTON said; 

Does the West need Buddhism ? 

When we speak to people of its introduction here we arc 
told, we have hundreds of religions already, there i# no need 
for a new one. Some even say they have no use for religion 
at all. But religion is necessary for wg must know where we 
stand in relation to the universe. The East will once more 
give a faith to the West* this time from the Far East, Why 
should Buddhism be specially selected ? The Buddha was 
called The Great Physician. In his cbcignosis of the ills of 
the world he proceeded on the lines which every physician has 
taken wherever the healing art has proceeded beyond mere 
magic. First diagnose the nature of the maHdy, then ascer¬ 
tain its cause, then having resolved on a cure find a suitable 
course of treatment. This implies no pessimism. A pessi¬ 
mistic faith takes all the joy from life, the way of ibe Buddha 
is a way to peace and joy. 

He viewed life as a series of component states inching 
stability* harmony and peace. All faiths take Iso now) du\kha 
Into account* and explain it mostly by myths. The Buddha 
looked on life scientifically; applying the basic principle of 
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came and effect he saw the cause of d^hkhn as ignorance P 
because ignafancc fosters the idea of separation instead of 
unity with consequent hatred and lust, 

Tnnha cravings lust of the world and life- Worldly 
prosperity, Kama tanh& sensuality. 

Bhava tanfid lust of life. 

The modem German philosopher Nietsche taught: 'Be 

hard ! S say unto you B Be hard ! for us hard one* shall be full 
of the good things of the earth. 

Archseological research has dug out the ruins of hjnpucs 
which followed Nietsche** aphorism*. 

The Lord Buddha says remove this craving for the illusions 
of life* get rid of the lust for life with its consequent hatred 
and ignorance, Rely un the Law of Cause and Effect Follow 
the Eightfold Path and get rid of 

And the Eightfold Path mean* the development of 
RIGHT VIEWS 
RIGHT ASPIRATIONS 
RIGHT SPEECH truthful, not malicious. 

RIGHT CONDUCT the keeping of the Five Precepts. 
Sf he does not keep die Five Precepts he is not 
a moral being and religion can have no meaning 
for him. 

RIGHT LIVING, doing no injury to others. 

RIGHT EFFORT* the fourfold struggle against evil 
to prevent evil arising and to strengthen the good 
we already have. 

The Buddhist must be constant in watchfulness, 
using energy* penseverence and will-power to 
guard the senses and control the desires. 

And lastly we have RIGHT MF.DlfA HON, the Four 
Dhyanas, attention fbted and sustained, producing 
peace and equanimity. 

Steadfast in faith we know that nothing can upset 
Buddhism: there will never be a time when the Eightfold Path 
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will not be the Way to Peace and Happiness, k is no mere 
theory we have to give to the West. 

War is produced by man not by a heavenly despot. 

Anatta does not mean no soul, that is a misleading idea. 

It means that there is in man no unchanging essence. Analyse 
the idea of soul, all is impermanence, perpetual flux. But the 
perfections aje lo he attained in this world, within ourselves. 
The Buddha Found it in the deer park at Benares not up in the 
sky. Let Us follow him* he who was the Lord Buddha* the 
charioteer of gods and men. 

Mr. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS said; 

-The best contribution I can make to the discussion to-night 
i& to consider from a Western point of view the application 
of Buddhism to the needs of Europe to-day. There have been 
Four societies in this country, founded for the purpose oF 
spreading Buddhbt teachings, and there have been three 
magazines, a proof that there is a need for the work they 
undeitook to do. Of these* two societies and two magazines 
are still endeavouring to fill that need. We may not be able 
to estimate bow great that need is, but there is no doubt that 
in the seven millions in London and in the teeming millions 
in the provinces there are many looking for a more rational 
explanation oF the difficulties of life than the multitudinous 
schools of thought in the West are able to offer them. They 
want something, and what that something is which they seek, 
may. 1 think* be analysed under five headings. Any form of 
tiuth applicable to the West must have at least these five 
qualities. 

(I) Wherever the truths come from Lhcy must be presented 
in a form acceptable to the West The Buddha adapted hk 
teaching to his hearers, and had he travelled through 50 coun¬ 
tries he would have presented it in 50 different ways. That 
teaching has a universal message, but that message must be in 
el form applicable Eo and digestible by those to whom it b 
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{2) We must teach pnnefpje,*, and let the people apply 
them for themselves. So many sects take a cul-and-dried form 
and say 'take this and all will be well.*' The West is begin¬ 
ning to think for itself : it wants food for thought t ideas, prin¬ 
ciples* laws. 

(3) A big problem, but one which must be done, is to 
harmonise and unify religion and science. By religion 1 do 
not mean dogmas and creeds ; we cannot find common ground 
between the&e : I mean that vague unnamed, but ever present 
yearning of the human heart for that which is behind the 
phenomena we call life £ that aspiration to know and to realise 
the relation between man and reality: that yearning of the 
heart which must be satisfied. And by science 1 do not mean 
detailed applied science, 1 mean the great fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of nature, as formulated by Western science, those 
principles which are eternal and therefore basic, TTie vast 
sweep of nature„ the interrelation of die different parts of this 
wonderful universe. 

At present it seem$ almost hopeless to find a unifying 
principle, but it must be accomplished ; we must prove both 
the religious and the scientific to be dual aspects of the same 
common truth, 

(41 It must be a reasonable philosophy, in the sense of 
immediately appealing to man's reason and not to the voice 
of authority. The West b tired of dogma„ Wb must say* 
"Here is a doctrine, think it out for yourselves, don't believe 
it because the Buddha believed and taught it, but lest it by 
reason and com mans enaeT And finally 

[51 Whatever we teach has got to be inclusive. We say 
"Tbifi g is true: now study other religions: they may be true 
alio l" Alt the other religions, philosophies, faiths, have their 
elements of truth 3 there is something of truth in each and in 
all. There must be no cutting out and casting into the outer 
darkness. 

These are five factors which must appear in what we are 
to show to the West if we are to solve their difficulties for 
them. There arc certain qualities also ; insistence on Brother¬ 
hood. This idea is growing in the West There is a great 
tendency towards unifying, combining, instead of the separa¬ 
tive tendency of analysis, we are getting to the unifying in¬ 
fluence of synthesis. We must teach the unity of life, there¬ 
fore the brotherhood of all that lives. 

1 Man must he taught to look within himself 

and find within hit own being—the Truth, In the hour of need 
it is to himseil he must 00 k. not to any God in the heavens 
or to any teaching in book** 
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The quality of interdependent independence. People 
want something which witJ teach them to ?tand on their own 
feet, and at the same time show* them how they fit in wilh 
the great outlook. Life is like a great game, in which each 
has his Job. his place in this team* 

This factor h always noticeable in anyone who is living 
rather than talking about religion : dignity, seLLcontroL No 
Hysteria and emotionalism. But there must be the heart 
for warmth, genuine mysticism. The factor of love, genuine 
compassion: a deep understanding of the unity of life and a 
consequent link between you and everything that lives, 

BUDDHISM can supply all these. No system of philo¬ 
sophy has all these characteristics, and Buddhism is the only 
extant religion which has. Others have many of these charac¬ 
teristics but Buddhism is the only one which has them all. 

If any religion will sweep over thb country it will be the 
Buddhist religion, but no one single school will suffice. There 
are two great Schools* the Mahayarm and the Therav&da. 
Either alone is helpless, they are complementary: and I say 
this in the presence of anybody. I have the strength of the 
independent examination of the Easterner, In the West we 
can test and try, and see how both these Schools are com- 
plementary; both necessary for complete presentation of truth. 

The Buddhist Lodge is writing a book which is being com¬ 
piled sit its meetings where everyone hag his say, i: is the 
outcome of many points of view. You may say that it has 
failed for this : it has failed for that: it is an experiment. 

We believe it is Buddhism alone which can supply to the 
West that which it seeks and nee da. We offer it in a tolerant 
spirit, not thrusting it down peopled throats. But it is our 
sacred duty, if we dare to call ourselves Buddhists to say that 
no living person in the land shall want for the truth while we 
can give it. It is n thankless work, it demands expenditure 
of time, energy, comfort and money. It is our duty to do this, 
r-md if each will do hag little bit it will be done. Sacrifice} 
"There is no such thing a* sacrifice, there is only opportunity 
Eo serve . 11 


THE SAMMUTI AND PARMATTHA DHAMMA 

Tito Tathapata when preaching the Dhatnma to laymen 
first touches on the subject of Charity, then speaks on the 
virtuous life, (hen on the happiness that nwaits those who do 
good work and lead the virtuous life in the different heavens* 
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then on the blemishes o l sensuous enjoyments, and on the 
cQntamiititing causes that lead to recurring births and ends in 
praising the life of holy renunciation. Then the 1 athagata 
reads the heart of the person that is listening to Him, and He 
sees the psychic stages that the mind of the hearer are passing 
through and if the person is fit to receive the Higher Doctrine 
of the Four Noble Truths, He then preaches the Supreme hour 
Truths. I hr universal nature of the Tathagata Dharama i* 
expressed in the gatha which is an epitome of the Thiee 
Pi ralfHA j viz,: 

The avoidance of all evil. 

The unceasing effort to do good. 

The purification of the heart, 

in the Mahansma suite,, the Lord speaking to the Sikya 
prince Mahlnlma explained the word Upisaka as one who 
takes the three Refuges in the Buddha, Pharntna and the 
Sangha. 

The Tathigata as the highest perfection of all that is sub¬ 
lime, noble, compassionate, selfless has been the guide of 
countless millions, and the Dhanmia that He preached is the 
most perfect of scientific ethics, the best of ennobling principles 
that help to calm the thinking mind without depending on 
gods, devils, lords, popes, priests, occultisms, prophets, Brah¬ 
mans, magicians. revelations, ascetic ethics, etc., and the 
Sangha is the noble Order of selfless teachers who have 
abandoned all sensual desires, ffee from the fetters which 
are obstacles to the realization of Nib btna, the unshake- 
ahle bliss whose life is spent for the happiness of others, 
sinless, passion]ess members of the most holy Order of 
Bkikkhus, disciples of the omniscient Tathagatha Arab at 
supreme Buddha, teacher of Coda and men. 

The Tathsgata is described as nfrdo oppHameyyo tfruittoTO 
r^a rojo, detfa deco, id^rjflrn alizakko, btahman&m ati 
Brahma, p. 50. Sumangala Vilasim, He wa vitamer Ed. The 
Tathagata is immeasurable, infinite, king of kings* God of Gods* 
Indra of ldras, Brahma of Brahma Gods. 

TTie 1 athagata preaches the popular doctrine to the people 
free from the impurities of destruction of life and other 
abominations, avoids disturbing metaphysics about soul and 
cieat[on, and shows the way to the realm of the gods, Indra, 
Brahma and other divinities. At the time that the Lord warn 
preaching the Dhamma, India was full of sectarian paribba- 
iekas. some oF whose names are given as belonging to the 
different accts, tuch u Sapuiia btmriyo* Unchteariya. A naggi* 

Oantm-ah^ali e/afc/ipjfrw, 
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Pun(/ujtWasr%i The asiretics of the first category lived in hi>pc 
monasteries with wives and children, In the pre-Buddha 
period in the Himalaya* there were holy Brahman ascetics who 
had reached the heights of iddhi, and nl the- time oj the 
Buddha, the Brahmang had degenerated, hen ns Hi a denun¬ 
ciations of the animal ganrifices. In the Amb^ttha ffutta. f nm- 
mentary there is a passage which is of historic interest to show 
that the Vedic religion of the per'od wherein K as 5 a pa Buddha 
appeared was in harmony with the teachings of thr- Buddha, 
At a later period before the appearr-uce of gut- Buddtm the 
Brahmans violated the spirit of the ^ edn? and introduced 
animal sacrifices and d^tnrhed the^ harmony that exhted 
between the Buddhavacafia and the Veda 

Aparipare Dana Bnhmafia pSnatioatHdin! pakhipitva tayo 
Vedebhinditva Buddh?vacanen^ saddhim viruddhe akam-mA 
Ambatlha sutta Commentary, Hewavitame Fd. p. 192. 

To understand the spirit of the Dhammp ir b necessarv to 
consult the Commentaries when reading the Pali tests. Thr 
great fault of the philologies in Europe is that they think they 
could understand the Dhamma without the help of orthodox 
Teachers, An African mi^ht ^ well learn E^rhpb and write 
a Commentary of the Bible without the help of orthodox 
theological scholars. It is distinctly emohaSlsed that the 
student -ihould associate with the Aryan teacher^. He who 
doe?* neat do so is called an ondJira pErthur/min. To give the 
ohilological root of a Pali word ta one thing 1 , to explain the 
psychological connotation of a word rsi another. For a long 
time Western scholars seroped in the dark not having the Puli 
texts to consult ; btit now having- the texts it is not fair to con¬ 
demn the Dhannua before consisting orthodox scholars who 
have been the custodian* of the DhamirtP for seventy genera¬ 
tions. 


THE BUDDHA'S LAST WORDS 

Atha kho Bhagavi bhikkhu jiunntesj : 

HANDA DAM, BHIKKHAVE. AMANTAYAMI VO: 
VAYADHAMMA SANKHAR A APPAMADENA SAMPA- 
DETHATL 

Ayam Tathagatassa pacchimi vid, 

"Then the Lord said farewell to the monks : '"Behold, now, 
monks, 1 Hid you farewell T Strive in er,mesl !” 

This was the Tathagato'a last word. 

Rhys Davids renders Qmanlmmmi by "exhort " But in thtf 
MahihharaUi* Book HI the word h uft^d by Arjuna to mean, 

6 
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"saying farewell to. ’ He is addressing the Himalaya 
Mountains: 

G u cchamyamantrayituii tea m. 

One hesitates about differing with Rhys Davids ; but the 
Mahabhlrata is loo great an authority to overlook. 

Albert J. Edmunds. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Mr. Dewapnya Waliamha, the Hon Secretary of the Malm 
Bod hi Society who has gone up to Benares in connection with 
the building of the proposed Vihara at Sarnath informs us that 
the Vihara Committee which met on the 20th ultimo has 
decided in favour of Mr. Munnald Covila*a tender fur 
Rs, 95,000, on the recommendation of Mr. Han Chand r the 
Hon, Architect and Engineer of the Society. Building opera¬ 
tions will be started immediately. This imposing .■iructure 
which will have red-stone facing will not only be a fitting 
monument to the untiring energy of the Anagarika Dharmapala 
and the zeal of the Buddhists but also a historic edifice which 
will add beauty to the sacred spot now filled with rums. Very 
soon the old Dhamek Stupa will have near il the Body-Relic 
of the Lord who sat and preached there twenty five centuries 
ago. Mulagandhakuti Vihara' will be the gift of the Buddhists 
or the twenty fifth century of the Buddhist Era to J Ji== Dhnrmtia. 
In tW connection we should like to draw the attention of the 
Buddhists to the article International Buddhist Shrines" 
published elsewhere and we moat earnestly appeal to them to 
make every effort to collect the balance ?o that the eonstruc- 
tbn work be earned on without a break. We thank the 
barnath Vihara Committee on behalf of the Maha Bodhi 
Society. 


* * * 

Ir . t>r K. Kttroka, Professor of National History, Imperial 
University Japan passed through Calcutta on the 13th last 
mon on J* v^ay to Mohen jo-daro. Dr. Kirroita and party 
were to vjait the Malta Bodhi Society quarters before thrir 
departure bom her* but hadto cancel th* engagement oS 
to pre^ure oF work U,. A„« tam Secretary of iho SocietJ 
r ***!?' K«W St^ n and wished 

the party n happy hme m India. Dr. Kurnito ^pressed bU 
sincere tegret for not hemp able to visit ll3 a „d requested our 
represen tat. vo to convey his best wishes to a || the m embers 
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We have great pleasure to announce that the liberal 
donation of Ra. I >000 was ^iven io the Society by I, K, 
Wijehamy Lpasaka Mahatmaya of Jddamalgoda f Ceylon on hi& 
visit to Buddha Gaya* to buy the plot of [and just adjoining 
our Gaya property on which a new Pilgrim?' Rt^t h now being 
constructed. This most valuable timely help will enable the 
Society to enhance the amenities of the place and to extend 
its useful activities there. We thank the charitable Upasaka 
on behalf of the Society and hope that other wealthy Sinhalese 
will Follow suit. Tliis gentleman has promised another dona¬ 
tion in aid of London Vihara. This is an indication that the 
Society's work is more and more appreciated by all those who 
come in contact with it. 

***** 

Dr a Thomas M, Stuart of Cincinnati in .1 letter to the 
Anagarika Dharmapala writes. T have read with much interest 
the article in the September number of Ada "On the Eight- 
Fold Path” and I shall keep it and read and re-read it often. 
It brings me again into close touch with you ; and since our 
first meeting at Dt. Buck's residence in 1893 ! have held you 
in mind a a an ideal. All these years I have carried on doing 
the best [ could to keep the light of the ancient spiritual science 
burning in the heart and minds of those with whom I Came in 
contact. This was and is being done by lectures and especially 
by living the life to realize and thus to know the doctrine “ 

Who can say that this is not the best way to ennoble the 
world in which we live. 


REVIEWS 

TALKS ON “AT THE FEET OF THE MASTER” 

BY 

The Rt, Rev. C. W. Leadeeater, 

iTficosop/iica? Publishing House* Madras.) 

That little book /If the Feet 0 / the Master has caused many 
a commentary on it by Tb^osaphical writers. The number 
of books on and about it threaten to be overwhelming. In 
this volume of 679 pages the writer haa discoursed in a Bcries of 
32 "talks” on various subjects taken from the original book. 
The discourses open up no new thought- They have been 
expressed before in many places in the voluminous theosophL 
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cal literature. However to groupg of theosophics-l studeiita sn 
this compact form these talk* are sure to be handy and useful* 
in ^ tneoaophicfll altitude many subjects are discussed some of 
them qiitlc interesting 1 even to outsiders. c,g. ^ If ojs seme 
vegetEriEns do* you are having a good decj of difficulty with 
your digestive organa, then you -tc taking the wrune thing 

Try other things.__ if your little children keep caterpillars 

in ordrrr to ffia them turn into butterflies, they late a vyiod deal 
of trouble to find what kind of leaf the caterpillar will eat 

THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF 1923 IN JAPAN. 

Compiled ho Tbs Bureau of Social Affair** Home Office t Japan, 

We acknowledge thankfully the receipt from the Japanese 
Consulate. Calcutta,. of the above volume with another volume 
cOfitVmtng Companion Maps and DJagranis to the Great E^ith- 
cninke of 1923 in Japan. On going through tJhe?e two interest¬ 
ing volume* two things strike us very re mark ably. One is 
the amazing cheerfulness witta which the Japanese face (bunglers 
iind with which they set about to repair thewe disasters ; and* 
the other, (this bribes the mind of one who belongs to a 
'"mbjEct” race very forciblyl the genuine concern as distinct 
from die forms! T w hich the Emperr- feels for hie cotmlry after 
the terrible havoc. Say* the Imperial Edict "Whilst we deplore 
the happening of such calamity under Our owm rule, it is 
beyond human will or effort lo prevent the inexorable convul¬ 
sions of npliirc. We conBidcr that the only course left us now 
is to lose no moment in doing pH that i- within Our power 
The first volume gives in detail a full narration of the Earth¬ 
quake, the damage caused by it the Relief measures adopted 
lo meet it, and then it mentions every Item of Foreign help 
received. After a survey of the loss of work* of Art and 
Object* of Historical Interest the book doses with a list of 
Ordinances and Laws introduced lo meet the need* nf the 
dkeater. One can only marvel at the wonderful organising 
capacity of our Japanese friends. At the game time Jt Is a 
matter for great pride that one at least of the Ajriagfir cation* 
ha* the rapacity to organise and to manage its own a Harrs 

The book i* profusely illustrated with photecTaph* showing 
Various fctugcs of the calamity and recomi ruction The printing 
is excellent and the gi-t up and binding in most artistic. 

The historical importance of the com pika t ion ih sure to be 
very great- 
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THE MULAGANDHA KUTI VIHARA 

AT SARNATH, BENARES, 


The holy site known as the Deer Park at Rishi- 
patana. Benares, is the most famous in the history of our 
noble religion. Our Lord preached the first Sermon to 
the five Bhikkhua at this hallowed spot, 2513 years ago. 
A thousand years ago the place was sacked by the 
Mahommadans and the Bhikldius were massacred. For 
a thousand years the place was in a state of desolation. 
The Maha Bodhi Society is now going to erect a Vihara 
at the sacred spot, and building operations will be started 
this month. The estimated cost of building die Vihara 
amounts to Rs. 1 ,30,000. There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia. We desire that each 
Buddhist will contribute his mite and we are sure that 
the poorest Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. 
Our Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity. He left His royal 
palaces to save ail humanity. Will not the Buddhists of 
japan. Burma. Ceylon, Siam. China, Tibet, Chittagong. 
Aratan, Cambodia, Nepal. Korea, Manchuria and. 
Sikkhim co-operate with the M. B. S. to erect the shrine 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of 
Honolulu has paid Rs. 30.000 to the Vihara Fund. 
How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank marked “Maha Bodhi 
Society or to the General Secretary, M. B, S,, 4A. 
College Square, Calcutta, 


Anagarika Dharmapala. 

General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 
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FoUKDED BY THE ANACAfyitA H. Dharmajpau, 

WT1? TTfrsi TTWWH TOT* 

fTHT*f wn t^sr W vif? wtH *rafS ^itn 

nMref* wTaqftsV Tfwt «wt* i 


"Go ye, O Bhikkhns, and Wander forth Jot the gain of the 
many, for the Welfare of the many, in companion for the world, 
for the gooJ, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men, 
Procfarm, O ihe Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life 

of holiness, perfect and pure." —MAHAVACCA, VtNAYA PrrAKA. 


Vol. XXXV 1 DECEMBER, J L No. 12 


AN AGAR IXA DHARMAPALA 

We Eire glad to announce that the Anagarika Dharmapala 
who had been to England in connection with the Buddhist 
work there is returning to India during the present cold season 
He will be visiting Ceylon nnd probably Burma also in con¬ 
nection with Buddhist Work. 

















SELF-DEFENCE 


Cods and angsts though there be, 
Fhese can yield no aid to thee. 
Vain thy prayer and earnest plea 
Subject still are they 
Unto Karma s sway. 


Mortals once on earth below. 
They endured it* pain and woe 
Fill they woke the Truth to know: 
Strength, release to find 
Lies within each mind. 


By the power within them urged* 
They from earthly bonds emerged. 
Of all baser cravings purged. 

On some higher plane 
Greater worth to gain. 


Yonder they as mortals still 
Must the Holy Law fulfill. 

For perfection seek, until 
All desire is done 
And their freedom won. 

Far along the Blessed Way 

They proceed in, bright array—-- 

Glorious examples, they p 
Courage to unaphre 
When thy zeal would tire. 
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\Ji\to none was a [dance given. 

Each a]one hath fought and striven 
By his holy purpose driven 
Evermore to be 
From all bondage free. 

Seok nQt T then, their aid to wm ( 

But with firm intent begin 
From the bonds of woe and sin 
Now thyself to free. 

Striving valiantly. 

For on none c&ntt thou depend. 

ThoUp done, thy way must wend 
And by thine own might ascend 
From Saftiaara's night 
To the realms of Light. 

A. R. Zotn, 


AN APPRECIATION OF CHRISTIANITY 

O n th<= 3rd OcUiW at 5 pm, m the Cily Tcmplo In London the 
Mowing ipccch wa* m*de by the Vcnble Au^anka Dhmttnapaki, which 
was received wilh jajipJause : 

Tlie wonderful activity of the Christian clergy f appreciate. 
Two thousand five hundred years ago the great Aryan Saviour, 
the Lord Buddha began his mission to save the world from 
sorrow, old age. decay and death, Hia band of disciples were 
ordained in thia wise ; Go ye O Bhiltkhus and wander forth 
for die welfare of the many, for (he profit and welfare of gods 
and men. Preach the Doctrine glorioua, sweet in the begin¬ 
ning, sweet in the middle, sweet in the end, both in letter 
and spirit. 

For 200 years the Aryan Bhikkhu* confined their labours 
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to India only, and in the 236th year of the pari nirvana of the 
Holy One the BhihEchug crossed over the frontiers and went 
to distant lands to preach the Good Law, and 2234 years ago 
the son of the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka, and his daughter 
the princess Sanghamitta came over to my country, Ceylon, 
and established Buddhism, planting also the Branch of the 
sacred Bo-Tree which Was brought from Buddhagaya. The 
Tree and the Good Law are still flourishing in the beautiful 
island, and 1 have come to this land of a noble people to tell 
them of the sweet things which the Aryan Saviour taught to 
the noble Aryan people of India, 2500 years ago. 

for 1500 years Asia did not hear of the teachings of the 
Prophet of Nazareth, and for the first time the Roman form 
of Christianity was forcibly established in certain parts of West 
India and Ceylon by the Portuguese. 158 years later a re¬ 
formed Protestant Christianity was established in Ceylon by 
the Dutch, and in 1618 the British established denormnational 
Christianity which now exists. 

There are three missionary religions; Buddhism. Christianity, 
and Islam. The two latter belong to the Semitic family, while 
Buddhism belongs to the Aryan family. It is called the Arya 
Dhamtna. For nearly 100 years the British Christian Societies 
have been working in the island, especially in teaching 
Sinhalese youths, and the harvest had been great. The 
Buddhist temple schools were closed by order of Government 
in 1670, and Buddhist children for the first time were removed 
from their spiritual elders and entrusted to alien hostile 
teachers. The Sinhalese being loyal to discipline when it 
emanates from the rulers, allowed the long established order 
to be broken after a continuity of 2177 years. The moral 
foundations were shaken, and the results have been disastrous. 

Activity ia the cosmic law. and our Lord Buddha made it 
the principal teaching of His religion. Love, self-sacrifice for 
the welfare of others, compassion for the weak, love for all. 
and analytical investigation of truth, the evils of nihilistic 
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hehefs, the unending re-evolutions of the cosmic process* the 
freedom from passions, and unswerving faith in the powers of 
righteousness were cm phased. For 49 years, that is from 
His 29th year to the 60th year, the gentle Prince Siddhartha 
]ed the holy life, 3is years of which were spent in supreme 
self-sacrifice of both body and mind. The supremely holy 
life is of unending charm, and to the Christian who loves 
Jesus for his sacrifice during the period of his three years 
activity, to know something of the sublime teachings of the 
Buddha will he to strengthen his faith in the wondrous power 
of love and telf-abnegaliom 

From my infancy 1 was brought up in an atmosphere of 
religion. My earliest teachers were Roman Catholic fathers, 
and then I had two years training in a church missionary 
boarding school, where I was daily fed with in Biblical stories, 
and Adam, Abel, Noah, Shem Ham and Japhet, Abran ( Isaac. 
Jacob, Laban, Samuel, David, AbsoUm, Jonathan, Elisha, 
Elijah, Isaiah, Hezekaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Shadrech, 
MestmcdL Abednego and other Hebrews for some time became 
my daily companions. Then l had five years training in a 
Church of England school, and l remember when 1 was asked 
by the Rcvd. Warden Miller to become a Christian, l told 
him that I didn't like the Old Testament, but that 1 liked the 
New. For more than a quarter of a century the Bible accom¬ 
panies me wherever I go. I compare the stories of the Buddhist 
hooka wjth the stories of the Bible. I compare the teachings 
of Jesus with the teachings of the Buddha, hie parables with 
the Buddhist parables, his ethical and psychological teachings 
with the ethics and psychology of Buddhism. Thereby 1 have 
been greatly benefited in the intuitional acceptance of Truth. 
Sometimes l identify myself with Christian teachings 
so much so that [ desire to make an effort to reform Christianity 
just as Paul did, who had not seen Jesus physically, but had 
the boldness to challenge and crush Cephas, the personal 
discipline of Jesus. I am in sympathy with Bishop Core, and 
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1 would suggest to ignore the stones of the O. T. u divine 
scripture* Ah folklore stories of a nomadic people we should 
treat the Old Testament, The pure teachings of the gentle 
Nazarene we have to sift From the later theological accretions, 
and then we can make Jesus a central figure in the universal 
church of Truth. Science is progressive, while theology 
belongs to a decadent age. Buddhism is progressive because 
it did not touch on theological dogmatics, neither was it 
agnostic. It taught a discipline and enunciated generalized 
cosmic truths. 

The ethics of the sermon on the Mount is of universal 
application, the miracles we could easily ignore because Jesus 
himself repudiated them as we see in his answer to the man who 
prided himself in having worked them. The answer of Jesus 
ia ® ven » Matthew ch. 7. v 21, 22. “I never knew you depart 
from me ye that work iniquity." The witness of the prophets 
is not needed to show the divinity of Jesus, for the law and 
the prophets prophesied until John. Missionaries who work 
to forcibly convert children in Buddhist lands ought to learn 
the words of condemnation of Jesus as given in Matthew 
th. Iff, v 1-6. Matthew chap. 15 v. il-20 are in harmony with 
Buddhist ethics. Matthew cfl. 19, v. 18-21 have a verisimili¬ 
tude. The command that Jesus gave to his disciples in 
Mark ch, 6. v. 7-9, harmonises with the discipline of the Lord 
Buddha. The civilized race* of Asia trace their simple ethical 
economics to the influence of the Buddlm'a gentle teachings. 
The scientific sensualism which is now spreading must be 
combatted by a higher science, not by theological dogmatic#. 
Io save Christianity we have tn put new wine into new 
bottles : and when w« change our immoral passions we be¬ 
come new. and then we can assimilate new truths. Modem 
science u the friend of the active worker. We must be active 
in changing our old nature, and Buddhist, would be gj a d to 
work with Christian teachers. I am the first Buddhist mission¬ 
ary to England and our Maha Bodhi Society intends to erect 
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the first Temple in London shortly. Come and net is the 
motto of die Lord Buddha. Self reliance„ activity iti doing 
good, renunciation of sensual passions and freedom From 
dogmas are the essential principles of Buddhism. 


PERSONAL COD 

How the notion* of the intelligent Christians in respect of 
personality of 'God" arc undergoing change is evident from 
the quotation below 

+ 1V belief that God La a person and that a real personal 
contact can be established between him and a human being 
is probably unfounded. We are persons ourselves, and we 
therefore tend to see all tilings in terms of personality............ 

There is no well established science of religion. The stupid 
Westerner has almost no educational advantages„ when it 
comes to religious matters over his savage and Oriental 
brothers. His natural instinct is to regard God as a person, 
and he has received no training that mi^ht cause him to modify 
his first spontaneous opinion, as it has modified his natural 
untutored opinion about thunderstorms, -r----^ + ^WTiere God is 

concerned, we are all more or less primitive*, only the great 
religious geniuesse^i have any knowledge (and it is knowledge 
of a personal, intuitive hardly communicable kind] of the truth 
about God. It £0 significant that Buddha, whom one feds to 
have been the most intellectually powerful of all the great 
religious teachers, should have rejected completely the idea 
of a personal God and gone beyond it. Two thou sand five 
hundred years hence the majority of human beings may have 
arrived at the position reached by Gautama two thousand live 
hundred years ago, 

We like to speak of ourselves as '"Modems/' but in point 
of fact the vast majority of up are the most barbarously primi¬ 
tive of ancients/ L (Huxley's Jesting Pilate’' p. 194), 

Sheonarain, 






PALI TRANSLATION 


The problem of adequate translation out of one language 
into another has always been a very puzzling one for all who 
have conscientiously applied themselves to the task. How 
should they best set about it? Should they give an exactly 
literal rendering of their original, by that method endeavour¬ 
ing to let then reader taste the proper flavour of the original 
work? If they do. then more often than not, they give that 
unhappy reader a stiff, wooden, pedantic travesty of his native 
tongue which effectually strips hint of any further desire to 
read translations from that foreign tongue. If they do not, 
but by to give something of a graceful turn to the language 
into which they are translating, in doing so, elaborating a 
little the language of their original, changing it a trifle, beauti¬ 
fying it somewhat, then it-is not translation they are giving 
the reader but paraphrase, so they are told. 

This problem of adequate yet faithful translation looms 
still more largely in its difficulty when the translation to be 
done is out of an ancient language into a modem one, in 
addition, out oF an Oriental into an Occidental tongue, and 
out of a religious speech, the speech peculiar to a particular 
religion, into the every-day speech of an a-religious, com¬ 
mercially minded people like the Anglo-Saxon races, as is the 
case when it ip a question of translating from Pali into English, 
that is,—when it is a question of turning the religious scrip- 
tinea of the religion called "Buddhism" into the speech of the 
modem Englishman and American. 

Practically the same difficulty confronted the company of 
translators whom James the First of En gland and Sixth of 
Scotland, gathered together for the purpose of making for the 
Erst time a complete, authoritative and trustworthy translation 
of the Jewish and Christian writings into English. And a 
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consideration of the manner in which these Irans(ators met. 
and brilliantly overcame, their difficulties, will furnish the best 
clue as to the proper procedure to be followed in making an 
adequate and thoroughly reliable translation of our Buddhist 
Scriptures into English. Hem the first thing to be noted is 
that the work they undertook was not undertaken by single 
men working singly, but was the joint product of a large body 
of men. all working together, checking one another's work, 
taking fjequent and full counsel with one another and only 
coming to a decision as to the correct tendering of any diffi¬ 
cult passage, after full and free and prolonged discussion of 
every possible rendering beside the one ultimately chosen as 
the best and most suitable. Further, the men who thus worked 
together at the translrating work, were men who were chosen 
for that work because of their high qualifications, either a a 
competent knowers of the languages, Hebrew and Greek, out 
of which they had to translate, or for their complete command 
oF the tongue. English, into which they were translating ; or. 
as was the case with a few among them, for their perfect 
mastery of both. And lastly, each translator was in love with 
his work, and what it was intended to do. h was a joy and 
a privilege to him to take part in making the sacred writings 
of the religion in which he ardently believed, accessible in 
a form worthy of their sacred nature, to his fellow-countrymen* 
and to all who could read their language. And the final out¬ 
come of their labours amply justified their plan of action For 
in the atithanRed King James translation into English of the 
Hebrew and Creek Christian literature which b called to-day 
The Holy Bible/" we have as fine a piece of translating work 
as is possessed, or b ever likely to be possessed, by any 
people or nation. In many respects, indeed„ it is finer (in the 
Hebrew part of it. at least} than its original, so much so. that 
some wag has been moved to remark that whether the original 
writers of the Old and New Testaments 1 * were "inspired 
by Cod or not, its English translators certainly were \ 

Now if wf are ever to have m English, translation a of the 

2 
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Buddhist Scriptures which shall be adequate and worthy 
rendering* of the original Pali into the modem speech of half 
the world, a method of work similar to that of the English 
translators of the Bible will, have to be adopted. Hitherto we 
have had, and are still getting, translations of our Buddhist 
Scnpfcures done by individual workers who cannot by the 
remotest stretch of language be said to be as competent 
translators of a religious literature into modem language as 
were the King James translators of the English Bible. Some 
oF them have never been on even the most transient visit to 
the home of the religion whose Scriptures they undertake to 
translate, have never once had talk with a learned Thera ot 
E lder, born and bred in the traditions of that teligion and 
by that fact able* by his mere presence one might say, to 
convey to them something of what the spmt of the religion 
really signifies. As a consequence, their translations are quite 
competent and interesting exercises of etymological skill, 
backed up by amazing industry end perseverance in acquiring 
a knowledge of the letter of the religion whose Scriptures they 
are translating, but nothing more I The spirit of the religion 
never gets into their work for the simple reason that it has 
never got into them. And so, what they produce with all 
their industry and application, remains to a born knower of the 
religion, lifeless and sapless and empty of any .real, life- 
giving savour, And the casual, uninformed English reader who 
happens to encounter such translations, come* perforce to the 
conclusion that Buddhism must be a pretty dull affair, and 
passes it over in future as not for him. 

We might take the translation of just one word as an 
example of the serious wrong that lb thus done to the noble 
teaching of the Buddha by these totally inadequate and mis¬ 
leading translations ; it is the common word or term. UpeJ^^ha. 
This word really indicates a very high and noble quality, one 
that in Its perfection comes very near to being a synonym for 
Panfm + or wisdom itself. Yet what feeble and misleading 
translations of it do we so often get T Sometimes it it translated 
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evenmindednesa, sometimes as 'equanimity/ and so on. 
And these are fairly satisfactory translations If one considers 
only the letter of the Scriptures in which they occur. But if 
one takes into account the gpirit of those Scriptures, if one 
has oneself imhibed some, even a little, of dial spirit, they are 
a weariness and a distress to light upon. It is quite true that 
the man who has Upekkha b even in mind, is equable of 
temper ; hut he 15 a great deal more. He possesses at the same 
time. Eove and pity and sympathy : and his Upekkha b 
conditioned by, and one might also say, even a result of, hb 
possession of these qualities just named. Indeed, he cannot 
have Upekkha in perfection unless he also has these other 
qualities of love and pity and sympathy for his fellow-beings. 

The man who is properly possessed of Upckkha is towards 
his fel!ow-mcn somewhat like a physician who is in attendance 
upon a patient who is very ill. Thai patient has no Upekkha 
whatever. He is in a state of distress of body that produces 
a corresponding state of distress of mind—distress due to his 
present suffering condition, and dbtreas at the possible, may 
be probable, prospect of death* But the physician who is 
attending him has none of that agitation of mind wherewith die 
sick man is possessed and afflicted. He is kind ; he is atten¬ 
tive : he is doing all he possibly can to relieve the patient's 
suffering condition, allay his ailment and produce a cure* but 
withal he remains calm and cool, and has to remain calm and 
cool, if he is to be able to give the patient all the help he 
wishes to give him in order to aid him to overcome his sickness. 
Were he to become as agitated about that sickness as is the 
patient himself, he could not help him nearly as effectually as 
he ia doing, and Is trying to do. The physician hag Upekkha ; 
and his Upekkha includes Metta, love for the patient, if that 
patient happens to be a dear friend or relative ; and whoever 
he may be, he hag Karuna, pity and sympathy for his patient's 
sufferings, and a keen desire to help release him from them, 
and a firm determination to do to as far as lies in hb power. 
But the very condition of his being able to do dl this for the 
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sick and Buffering is precisely this, that lie should possess 
unbroken Lpekkha, unshaken calm and cookies* and poise in 
the lace of all that suffering under his eyes. 

Or, to pul it another way:— 

The man who has Upekhha in perfection is like one of 
clear* keen vision who stands on a lofty hi IT top and thence 
looks down upon some scene of busy life below him. There 
he sees men moving about thi* way and that* pursuing their 
several aims and ends, encountering this and the other piece 
of good and evil fortune in the various paths they pttmic. 
And he loves those fellow men who move about there below 
him following each bis own course in pursuit of his own affairsi 
and he warmly wishes each of them all possible good in his 
own career. He also pities them keenly when he sees them 
meet with til fortune in any one of its numerous guises ; and 
he as warmly rejoices when he observes any of them meet with 
good fortune, and in their happiness, h happy too. Yet withal, 
from the height at which he stands* He perceives what many 
of those below him do not perceive ; he sees what has brought 
about the suffering and also the delights they each happen to 
encounter upon their life's way ; and all in grieving and rejoic¬ 
ing with these Fellow men of his, sharing in mind their pains 
and their pleasures, he does not become as agitated in his 
grieving and rejoicing, as they do down below. He remains 
serene and poised about it all. The obstacles those down 
below are encountering ip their tracks, may sometimes seem 
to them huge, insurmountable rocks barring their path to 
happiness in life* but to him above, they are like mere ant-hills 
in the place which they occupy in the totality of the landscape 
that is embraced in his wider held of vision. And the occasions 
°f Joy that come to those below may seem to them limitless 
sources of delight, but to him above looking down on them, 
their limitations me quite clearly visible. Loth in front and 
behind. They do not seem limitless to him. He sees all 
round thtsm, their beginning and aW thwr ending. And so 
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his. sympathetic gladness therein, is moderate, balanced, calm+ 
poised. 

But this state of balance and poise is not a state of 
indifference. Indiffvrmce is one of the worst and most grossly 
misleading; translations for Upekkha that has ever been foisted 
upon the reader of Pali literature who has to depend entirely 
Upon translation for all his knowledge of that literature.. 
Indifference belongs to what is stupid, and dull, and dazed, 
to him who is stupified or intoxicated with gross, material 
drugs or liquors, or with those hardly less potent and noxious 
sources of intoxication and befuddlement T the pursuit of the 
so-called pleasures of life. But the very last thing one can 
say about tire man who baa Upekhha would be that he is dull* 
stupid, fuddled. To obtain this ultimate state of the "Highest 
Abodes" a man has to be the very opposite of all such things. 
He has to have a mind keen and bright as the keenest, the 
brightest. Damascene blade, and a spirit awake and alive, 
undiiruped and undarkened by worldly cravings and desires. 
For it is only such a mind and heart that is able truly to feel 
love and pity and sympathy for others, since it is nut pre¬ 
occupied already with its own sufferings and joys j and there¬ 
fore it is it done that is able Lp have Upekkha in its fullness. 
What a grievous wrong, then, is done to the Dharnma of the 
Buddha when ft is represented to English reader* ki purported 
translations of the books in which that Dh$mma is contained, 
that one of the highest states to which a Buddhist aspires is 
that of indifference! As if a Buddhist were a mere Stoic, 
proud of his seclusion and separation from the weal and woe 
of the rest of mankind ! Jt is enough to make him laugh, 
if it did not make him almost want to weep, that the noble 
teaching of bis Master on this point should be ao travestied 
and distorted out of all likeness to ks real nature, and that 
what is calm, balance, ujishakeable mental poise, just the 
■tate of mind best adapted to make him most effectively helpful 
to hia fellow men, being the state which makes a physician 
most able to benefit and help a stricken patient, should be 
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represented as a state of indifference to them and their griefs 
and jojrs f Could gross misrepresentation ever possibly further 
go f 

This very word L'pekkha which has been, and still is, so 
grievously mistranslated to the Eng]ish-reading world* in one 
of what in Pali is called "The Brahma-ViharaV ; which latter 
phrase, again, has been, and is, badly mistranslated "Divine 
Stales/’ It is perfectly true that Brahma is the name of a 
divinity in the Hindu, the Indian, pantheon : and that there¬ 
fore, etymologically, "Divine Stales" or "Divine Abodes'* is 
quite a good translation of the Pali phrase. But in good 
translation, etymology is almost the very last thing to be con¬ 
sidered. Good translation is translation which conveys to the 
reader in the new language the earns, or as nearly as may be. 
the same idea as the word or phrase in the old language 
conveyed to those who first listened to that word or phrase, 
irrespective of how nearly or distantly the word or phrase in 
the new language corresponds to that. But this particular 
phrase in English,. "Divine Stales” conveys to an English 
reader the idea of something having to do with a divinity ol 
come sort or other, with a deity ; whereas the people who 
heard the Buddha recommend them to try to attain to theje 
Brahma Viliams/’ love, pity, sympathy, poise, did not think 
about deity at all but about what was the beat, the highest, 
the happiest frame of mind in which a man might dwell. The 
deities* the divinities of the current religion of their country 
were not the best and loftiest and most exalted beings in the 
universe to those who listened to the message of the Buddha 
aa it fei] From his own lips. To them the highest being in the 
world wag the man who had won to emancipation from lust 
and hate and delusion ; and that could not he said of many 
of the divinities, Hence, what they thought about when the 
words Brahma Vlhara" fell on their cars wai. what is highest 
and best and noblest for man to attain, altogether apart from 
what nny gods great or small might be, or attain to. So that 
the best and only right translation of this phrase "Brahma 
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Vihara’ is simply "Highest Abode/' "Most Exalted Abode. " 
Loftiest State, or some, other such phrase indicative of the 
superiority of this state of mind to the ordinary states of mind 
in which men mostly dwell, leaving the gods or divinities 
where the Buddha and his auditors left therm entirely out of 
the question. To do anything else is to mislead the English 
reader into thinking that the Buddha's teaching hm to do 
with a theism ; and that is an entirely wrong idea. 

Suppose a Hottentot who had never been in England, 
had never mixed with people who familiarly spoke the English 
language, and had only painfully acquired the ability to read 
English in halting, hesitating fashion by the year-long study 
of English grammars and dictionaries* were to translate into 
his native tongue a hook on the religion of Englishmen (wh^t* 
ever that may be)what would such a book of translation be 
worth as a faithful, dependable presentment to his fellow- 
Hottentots of the religion of Englishmen? Why, it would be 
worth nothing, or next to nothing unless, and until, our 
Hottentot got some Englishman who a bo wag an authority on 
the Englishman’s religion (say a Bishop or a Dean), to read 
over what he had written in his translation, and strike out, or 
correct, everything in it that was ml pleading or incorrect. Only 
then would our Hottentot s translation possess any value as a 
reliable guide to what it purported to describe. Yet there is 
nothing to-day to prevent any one who has never been in a 
Buddhist country, never had intercourse by word of mouth 
with those who are natives of Buddhist countries, in the 
language of those countries, concerning their religion. 
Buddhism, and who h ns no sympathy with the Buddhist reli¬ 
gion since belonging to another alien faith, from producing 
translations of the sacred writings of Buddhists, based solely 
upon a necessarily defective knowledge of the language in 
which those writings are couched* since it has been acquired 
solely from grammars and dictionaries and other books, never 
from living, breathing men who have that religion and its 
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terminology not merely in the:ir heads, but in their blood and 
bones, ah a part of their very life. 

And the result is what we might expect;—translations 
which take th* warm. living Pali, Pali that b sometimes like 
red-hot lava to the reader of the original who loves it, and 
tnm it into pale, lifeless words and phrases which, compared 
with the warmth of the original are like the cold, grey ashes 
of a fire gone out, to the cheery glow of a heap of burning, 
blazing logs. What wonder that die Western peoples who 
up to now have had to depend upon such translations for their 
knowledge of Buddhism, are falling a ready prey to all sorts 
of incorrect opinions, wrong views* false impressions, 
Micchadittfu + concerning that religion 1 

It was all bo different in the old days. Then attano tjiuta, 
individual opinion, counted for nothing until it had passed the 
scrutiny of learned Thetas of the Order, in council assembled 
for that purpose* and had been approved of by them as correct* 
just as to-day in the Roman Catholic Church (whatever the 
Greek and Anglican Catholic Churches may do) no book of 
exposition of their doctrines, to say nothing of a translation 
of their sacred books, is held to be authentic until it has 
received the non ohxtat certificate of some high dignitary of 
the Church, Something of the same kind will have to be done 
In future by Buddhists If they are to preserve their Faith from 
the host of perversities and misrepresentations which now 
threaten it from ita self-styled, and in some cases, quite honestly 
and sincerely self-styled, friends, A council of Thcras learned 
in the Doctrine and Discipline, a Vibhajjavada Mandala, will 
have to be called from time to time, to examine and report 
upon every new book on Buddhism that comes out* original or 
translated* in any of the languages of the Western world. To 
the scrutiny of this Vibhajjavada M and a la will have to be 
submitted every such new book, to see if it is a trustworthy 
and correct statement of Buddhist doctrine. If found to be 
so* then it will receive the stamp of the Vibhajjavada Mandala 
to certify that such is the case, so that all its purchasers may 
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know that in it they fire getting an authenticated* correct 
presentment of Buddhist doctrine. While, when any cruch is 
found lacking in correctness, or misleading in any way. then 
such approval will be withheld* and purchasers of the book 
will know that If they believe what they find in it, they do so 
on their own responsibility and must not be surprised if 
Buddhists m argument with them, gimply ignore what such a 
book says. If this is done, we shall all know, Buddhistg and 
non-Buddhists alike * exactly where we stand ; and the present 
state of chaos of opinion in matters Buddhistic, come to 
an end. 

But how is this to be done> So many in the East who 
know Pali well, know no other language, that is, no occidental 
language. And 50 many of us in the West know little or no 
Pali. Evidently it is a long labour that He* before us here, 
and we cannot begin upon it too soon. There seems only 
one way to set about securing the truly authentic translations 
of our Scriptures which we require, and that will be for those 
of our Shikkhus and Theras in the East who know Pali well* 
now to turn to the study of some occidental language* prefer¬ 
ably English, since that language is now fast becoming the 
1/ngud franca of all the educated, travelled people of die world. 
Let them acquire a sound knowledge of its forma and idioms 
and general style, by a careful study of its best writers K ancient 
and modern, and never cease study rill they have to a certain 
extent made English their second mother tongue. Then let 
thoie of us who live in the West, and have a good working 
knowledge of English already, take up the serious study of 
Pali, ft is not a very difficult language for us to acquire. 
Every educated Sinhalese already has at his command a consi¬ 
derable stock of Pali words and idioms in the language which 
he learnt and studied at College when going up for an examina¬ 
tion in Sinhalese. Ten years hence, let us say, (or sooner, if 
the gods are favourable to us). Jet there be a gathering of as 
many as can manage it, of lay Sinhalese knowers of English, 
and of Thera knowers of Pali, and in concert let them decide 
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to produce a translation of one of the 5cripturea of the 
Buddhist religion* going carefully over it word by word, and 
line by line* never passing ove* any doubtful point or rendering 
until it has secured the approval of at least a two-thirds majority 
of those present. Then, when at length the hook is completed r 
let it be produced with the due currant and seal of the head 
of one of the leading Nikayaa in Ceylon, or still better, of all of 
them, if that prove possibe, to show to the world that here 
they have a rendering of Buddhist Scripture approved of aa 
authentic in every way by the chief Buddhist authorities of 
the Island, 

Of course, this will take much time and trouble ; but it 
will be time and trouble well spent. And its good effects will 
at length show themselves in the gradual removal of the 
present state of chaos of opinion about Buddhism which 
threatens to swamp true Buddhism in the West and hatch out 
a whole host of vagaries of different kinds, each calling itself 
Buddhism, and honestly thinking itself to be Buddhism, but 
in reality only presenting one little, more or less distorted, 
fragment of the complete Buddhism wc know in the East. 

So there is the task for you young Sinhalese here in this 
land of the English* who desire the good of the Saaana ; learn 
Pali | And here also, revered and learned Thcras of our 
Island, is a work worthy of your learning and piety,—to learn 
the English language so that you may be able to guide us 
with your learning and save us from error in the translations 
we may make together of our Sacred Books for the benefit of 
the English-speaking peoples. We shall thus, working 
together,, make much merit in spreading the knowledge of the 
true Dhamma of the Lord Buddha, as we know it : for, as 
you have often told us in the wards of the Dhammapada, the 
giving of the Dhamma is the best and highest kind of giving, 
whether we are only humble laymen, trying to do cur duty 
by our religion, or learned Thera* like you who have given 
their whole lives, all that they hav c and am, tq the Religion. 



THE OPPORTUNITY 


To preach the Good Law in Europe, America and England 
the opportunity has arrived. Science and Psychology are id 
favour of the teachings of the Aryan Doctrine of the Lord 
Buddha. For several hundred, years England had no idea of 
the existence of other religions. Since the discovery of new 
laws by modern scientists, a change in taking place in the 
minds of the people in Germany, France, England and 
America, In the Moslem world ancient customs are under¬ 
going change, Protestant Christianity is dividing Into sects, 
and the Catholic religion is associating itself with political 
power. The Pope is trying to recover his Lost dominions in 
the political world. The ethics of the Old Testament are in¬ 
sufficient to satisfy the progressive minds of the 2l)th century, 
Ihey wc-re good to the nomadic tribes who wandered from 
place to place under the guidance of priestly lawgivers, but 
for a settled people advancing towards progress, the morals 
of the backward Semitic tribes are insufficient, The theolo¬ 
gians who are ignorant of the great religions of Asia, think 
that the morals inculcated in the Jewish Bible are sufficient 
for the world. They are wrong in thinking that the morals of 
a backward race which were given to them by unprogressivc 
leaders, would satisfy the aspirations of progressive racer. 
The Aryans of India and the Chinese race have had a civiliza¬ 
tion long before the birth of Moses. The efforts of the 
Christian Missionaries to spread the religion of the Jews among 
the highly gifted races of Asia, however commendable from 
their dogmatic standpoint, must end in failure. The Christian 
missionaries condemn the religions of the Brahmans and 
Buddhists and call them " pagan"' and "heatheiT\ They are 
afraid of the Moslems and dare not call the religion of Islam 
pagan \ For a hundred years the missionaries have con¬ 
tinued to abuse and revile the Aryan religions* and have made 
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every effort to destroy die foundationa of Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. The superior morality of the Buddhists Have 
taught them to show tolerance to other faith a. And this mani¬ 
festation of tolerance by the Buddhists has been misunderstood 
by the Christians as if the former were indifferent to religion. 
The paid missionaries revile and distort the teachings of the 
Lord Buddha, A friend writes ,+ l have always noticed that 
Christians squeal loud when anybody says anything about their 
religion to offend their feelings, and pose as deeply injured inno¬ 
cents t but they themselves act as though they thought the fol¬ 
lowers of other religions had no feelings that a Christian need 
trouble to respect* so loose and careless not to say* malicious 
and slanderous are they, in what they say about other forms of 
faith than their own/* This is simply because the Christian 
nations have come to occupy a higher political vantage ground 
with their destructive weapons which they use when their 
political ini crests are insecure „ In Japan there was a time 
when Christianity was not allowed to be preached to the people. 
The reason was the prieets of the Catholic Church worked to 
undermine the government of the country. The Christian 
governments make use of the services of the padres and traders 
to undermine the national freedom of Asiatic rates. Christian 
padres take advantage of the discoveries of modem science 
and with the help of scientific workers, hoodwink the Asiatic 
races and make them believe that Christianity is the cause of 
a]] enlightenment . They forget that for 19 centuries Christianity 
was the foe of science. 

The indifference of the Bhikkhus and Brahmans is mainly 
responsible for the backwardness of thetr followers. The time 
is now come for them to wake up and show a bold front to 
the howling missionary. 



WILL AND DESIRE IN BUDDHISM 

Will and desire play mi important part in the cosmic 
process as taught in the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha, The 
united will has creative power as we sec in the aggofinta sutia. 
Desire arose in the mind of the original hum ait beings at the 
commencement of the ICalpa when they were sexless, and 
differentiation was the effect. At fimt the human being was 
asexual. Desire arose in the mind of the sexless and the sex 
organs came into being. It is said that he who had more 
desire became the female. In the woman there is more desire 
than in man. In the primeval period after the formation of 
the earth in the constructive period of the re-evolving kalpa 
the original inhabitants came here from the celestial realm. 
They were more like divine beings, without desire for material 
food or for sexual contact. 

The creator theory was started by the Brahman Rishis who 
used it for their own gain to treat other castes with contempt- 
In the Aggafina and Assatayana mttas the Buddha discredited 
the Brahman theory and proclaimed another and more older 
theory of die origin of species. It is the Aryan aspect of the 
evolution theory, which is more scientific than the special 
creation theory. In the Maha nidlha sutta the rooL causes for 
the reappearance of the individual are given. Ignorance of 
the law of cause and effect, disbelief in the law of kamma 
and vipalta + of the four noble Truths and of the existence of 
man in the past and in the future makes man to create causes 
which produce effects causing misery, sorrow, disappointment. 
He who does not believe in the law of kamma and the law 
of causal origination and disregard* the evolutionary moral 
code is called a micchadstthi. The blind man unable to find 
the way comes to grief. The individual not knowing the 
operating causes of the cosmic process comes to erroneous 
conclusions about the Whence, Whither and what am I? The 
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Brahmajala sutta gives 62 vanations of beliefs regarding the 
origin of man and the universe, The Lord Buddha repudiated 
them all and enunciated the Law of Dependent Causality 
showing the cosmic process as unending, without beginning 
and without end. The Eternal process of the cosmic order 
was personified by erring individuals. The nature forces were 
pe^onihed by the Brahman theologians of ancient India. The 
Eternal process of the cosmic law came to be called by some 
GOD. Those who did not recognize God or the cosmic Order in 
the universe accepted the nihilistic view and adopted the hedo¬ 
nistic form of living without believing in a future life. They lived 
honest lives and became respectable citizens. The Greek 
philosophers did not believe in the re-evolution of man or 
animal, After death they believed there was rebirth in the 
heaven of Zeus T Romans believed in birth after death in the 
heaven of Jupiter. The Brahmans believed that after death 
they are bom in the heaven of Brahma, the Creator, The 
ascetics desired to be reborn in the nmpa world where cons¬ 
ciousness alone exists. Some ascetics desired to be reborn in 
a state where consciousness would not operate any more, and! 
they were bom according to their desire in the asanna satta 
state. They lived an a state of epileptic trance for 500 kalpas. 
and when the karma was exhausted they had to be reborn on 
this earth. Desire accentuated by good karma gives rebirth 
in staters of happiness. Desire influenced by evil karma gives 
birth in states of unhappiness, Kamachanda is desire influ¬ 
enced by lust. Therefore the Buddha exhorted Mts disciples 
not to come under the psychic influence of kimnchatidn,, 
There are five obstacles which prevents Lhe human being from 
attaining to perfect wisdom which leadelb to perfect happi¬ 
ness here and hereafter. They are k^macchanda. vyipida, 
thmarnidda, uddhn eea ku kkuc r a and vie [kite hi. Ka mac chanda 
Co ri notes desire for lustful enjoym-ent, vySpiida connotes ill- 
will, anger, hatred, enmity etc., tlunamidda connotes letting 
the mind go to a state of ajeepmem, wddhaeea kukkueca 
connotes p-ychic disturbances, vicikicchii connotes scepticism 
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regarding psychic progress, doubt with regard to the law of 
cause and effect and of the Buddha wisdom as supreme and 
cf the potent tali ties of the holy life ending in Arhatabip, and 
doubt in a future state and of prenatal existences. 

Certain muddleheaded people who pose themselves a? 
interpreters of Buddhism to the people of the West, influenced 
by their own conceit of their philological knowledge of Pali are 
making every effort to mislead muddlcheaded people. It is 
most unfortunate that among Buddhists there are no Pali 
teachers who have a thorough knowledge of Western languages 
to teach western people of the sublime teachings of the Lord 
Buddha. Those who have a knowledge of English being 
Ignorant of the paramattha dhamma have not the capacity to 
interpret the Dhamma to the Western world with the result 
that western philologists misinterpret the Dhamma, Jt ia a 
great misfortune that our learned Bhikkhus neglected the study 
of European literature. Those of our lay Buddhists who learnt 
English neglected the study of Pali. 

Had there been a few real Buddhist scholars living to-day 
great would have been the good they could have done to the 
world by the dissemination of the sublime teaching* of the 
Lord Buddha- They could have rectified the errors of 
European philologists, who without the least intuitional 
knowledge of the paramattha dhamma mislead the ignorant 
people of the West. 

In the Encyclopaedia Britannic a the article on Buddha is 
concluded with the pronouncement that the Buddha passed 
away in a slate of unconsciousness. Yogis practise Dhylua 
in order to retain their power of memory until the last and 
to realize Nibbiina in perfect consciousness, \to the fourth 
jhann the Yogi enters into the state of what is called upekkha 
sati poriauddhi wherein the mind is able to have a clear 
purified memory whereby he is able to grasp with clear vision 
the unconditioned Nibbana. The desire to realize the perfect 
state is known as chanda id d! lipid a. Along with intense desire 
the psychic student should have the strenuousness to preserve 
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in the holy path, and along with the dominating u?i// there 
should be the heart of purity needed for the acquisition of 
further knowledge. The supercosmit path i& only for him 
who 15 trying to be perfectly holy in the present life. He hna 
to Follow the ethics of the noble eightfold path of Right Insight, 
Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Liveli¬ 
hood, Right Effort to do good and shun evil* Right Fixity of 
Mind, Right illumination of consciousness. He has to practise 
the four satipatthanas and the seven bojjhan^as. To clarify 
the mind and have it fixed on the Nibbltia arammana the 
yogi has to practise the four satipatthanas. [t is a process of 
psychic development emphasised by the Lord, The sati- 
patthana nut*a has been translated to English hy the late 
Warren and Rhyg Davids^ the former in ''Buddhism in 
Fra natations" the latter in the "Dialogues of Buddha." Both 
translations might be studied with profit. 

The desire ip enjoy sensuous pleasures is called kama 
cchanda, kismatanhs, chandariga. The mind that runs after 
sensuous pleasures has to be purified by means of nekkhamma, 
renunciation of such pleasures, The supreme happiness of 
Nirvana is eternal while the happiness of the lower heavens 
does not go beyond, at the most, 500 kalpaa. The happiness 
of the sensuous heavens lasts only for 570 millions of years. 
And after that the individual has to be reborn in this world 
according to the karma of the past. The elipercogmic desire 
to realize the unconditioned Nirvana must be intense and the 
Will has to be strengthened It is called the adhitthina citta ; 
to obtain the adhilthana chitfca the student of supercoamic 
psychology ha® to destroy the five obstacles, and arm himself 
with the five power* of faith, right memory, energy„ calm and 
wisdom. 

fn the MahSgosingastla. Vitakkasanthana and KitapH 
eutVaa. Majjhima nikaya, the determined will is emphasised. 
Civtm the intensely dominating will and the supercosmic desire 
to attain eternal happiness it is easy for the student of yoga 
psychology to advance on the path of Death lessnew. 
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"The only refuge' says the Mahatma K. H. h in his "Letters 
to A. P. Sinnett '+ "for him who aspires to true happiness is 
Buddha alone, " 


AN ANCIENT ANTI-SUICIM RUNE 

A year or mote ago, the following from the Upanifihad 
was quoted in tins magazine; 

Asurya nama te loka 
Andhena tamasl viitah ; 

Tils le pretyapi gacchanti 
Ye ke catmahario janah- 

At that time 1 was ignorant of sis source, since discovered. 
I Mill hold to the interpretation which struck me at first glance: 
it is an ancient deterrent from suicide- In Suit} Mali's com¬ 
mentary on thig Lpanishad. (Benares* \9\6) it seems to me 
that the interpretation is Pauranik rather than Upanidiadici In 
the minds of the Brahmins the self-slayers were those who 
worahipt tb*“ wrong god ; but surely the word once meant what 
it said. The curious thing about is, that an illiterate young 
couple whom J know tell me that suEcide spErits come back 
to them and dfuuir/s pray /or light f Now these young 
Americans are totally unacquainted with the commonest 
English literature, like millions more in this land of devil- 
waggons {about which they arc downright leamed—regular 
pandits, in fact) i and u fortiori they know less than nothing 
about Hindu literature, 

I submit this curious co-incidence for what it is worth. My 
views on suicide are sufficiently set forth in the American and 
Italian editions of Buddhist and Christian Goapch, 

Albert J. Edmunds. 
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IN DEFENCE OF BUDDHISM* 

By Hugh Clmwardene 

Amongst those who take an interest in Buddhism are its 
followers, the Buddhists ; admirers of this profound philosophy 
sympathetically Buddhist, and many writers and criticii of the 
past and present. In the category of the latter are many who 
prejudiced either by their allegiance to the Christian Faith or 
through ignorance have given interpretations of Buddhism con¬ 
veying to the reader absolutely false ideas of this religion, 
sacred to, and respected by, three quarters of the world. The 
object of this article is + therefore* a defence of Buddhism so 
severely condemned by the unreasoning critic as preaching 
pessimism and idolatry. 

In attempting to write on this subject it would be well to 
have it understood that no aim of mine is directed towards an 
under-estimation of the Christian, or any other faith. 1 attempt 
to state the value of Buddhism in terms of that currency which 
renders it possible for Christians to form some idea of the 
value of Christianity,'—currency let us say, of the intellect. 
Buddhism differs essentially from Chtistt&niiy in leaving un- 
mention ed an Almighty Being, and in amplyfying Christian 
doctrines to that limit which brings one to the range of 
asceticism—say + pessimism, to- satisfy the Christian mind. Or 
was itn as Tagore would say. that Buddhism gives you practical 
exercises leading to the realisation of an Infinite Beings 
Brahma of Hinduism, "In Him* we live„ we move and have 
our being," 1 These words of St, Paul in themselves so like an 
extract from Hindoo philosophy ! Do these words reveal the 
identity of Him. who, for millions in a different environment, 
with a peculiar frame of mind and more susceptible to intui¬ 
tive impulses recommend a more vigorous course—course, the 


* An Adifr™ delivered to iltc j ync 20lh, I9[|, 
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substrata of which is apparently pessimism itself? No* the 
Christian would revolt at such a stretching of the imagination. 
No identity decidedly not. The answer in the negative then 
means a. positive assertion — Cod hesitated to reveal Himself to 
three quarters of his creation until it wore through the medium 
of the Christian missionary. Incredible such an assertion 
seems to Christians* This mode of argument means plunging 
into metaphysical abstraction meant for loftier and cultured 
minds. Let us lie within the regions of common sense. The 
chemist in hia laboratory working all day, contributing to the 
progress of the social and scientific world, sparing little time 
for religious controversies, has to appeal to his common sense 
for a judgment on religions. The millions like him absorbed 
in materialism make the same appeal and leaves metaphysical 
gropings after the Divine to those for whom such indulgence 
is a pleasure. Few* or none* from the holiest priest to the 
sinful criminal fails to find too strict a code of morals and 
ethics in Christianity* Buddhism., gives you more ; extends 
more liberal sympathy to animals ; embodied from the begin¬ 
ning organisations of a kind exemplified by the anti-vivisection 
Society ; probes into the recesses of the mind ; develops for 
you its transfiguration accompanying a single thought and 
gives to a detail an account of its machinery to assist you in 
the reception, retention and culture of only such mental habits 
and processes os would make you—let us say—a perfect being ; 
as would qualify you for heavenly bliss ; as would liberate you 
from sorrow and suffering — or, in short, as would bring you 
to the realisation of the ultimate aim of all religions. These 
arguments may therefore seem a defence in countless ways. 
For, they find in Buddhism* if it is deliverance from sin and 
suffering they seek, paths too well defined for them* for the 
attainment of this sublime end : and principles, extreme 
obedience to which lands you in asceticism* the negligence 
of which for the sake of materialism, brings you to the thres¬ 
hold of social success — when the other essentials, wealth, 
enterprise and ambition, climate and environment, are not 
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lacking. Such arguments as rimy follow* let Us hope, brings 
it home to us that they are certainly illiterate* pedantic and 
unchristian who by hearsay cling to the belief that Buddhists 
ate members of a heathen body whose heathenism has been 
a hindrance to their ascent to the level of the Woridly Powers. 

During- my two years in England few subjects of con verna¬ 
tion have been more interesting than Lho-e that touched the 
subject of Buddhism. Instances are certainly not rare when 
a change in one's physiognomy—hardly noticeable hut still 
appreciable—has been the sequence of the confession: "1 
am a Buddhist."’ ""Another of the heathen world,’’ seems to 
me to be the conclusion at which he arrives, who* born a 
Christian, imagines himself qualified on the strength of his 
acquaintance with that literature which is a manifestation of 
the illiteracy of those responsible for it, to assert that I am 
one of the unfortunate majority that finds Buddhism of any 
real value in life. On one occasion ! was converging with an 
intelligent and ardent member of the 'Students' Christian 
Movement," Slyly and cleverly he introduced to me the 
"essence of Christianity."' My thanks for his efforts I returned 
by a just appreciation of its Savour. Not more powerful, 
penetrating or sweet, as 1 ultimately made him understand, 
than the "essence of Buddhism/ The discussion ultimately 
turned on "the basb of faith"' in Christianity. On that subject 
some time is usually spent. A gist of such discussion as the 
subject involves I shall give below* Few, however, realise the 
folly of pedantry who consider that the study of Shakespeare 
or Creek Philosophy affords sufficient insight into the theory 
and practice of Buddhist ethics. Some, on the other hand, 
only really after a hot discussion that ample evidence has 
been given to justify the Buddhist's conclusion of them as both 
illiterate and Ignorant. Such misfortune—mi short unate it is 
to have one run away with wrong impressions of you—-falls to 
the lot of those that find too much truth in the 1 Lighl of Asia 
or similar works. Mr* Harold Beghic and others of hb school 
who gather in a few months what a master mind would take 
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a lifetime to study in full, poses* after a travel through India 
and Ceylon, as an authority on Oriental literature. Me for¬ 
gets that in the mind- 1 ; of a few at any rale he breeds contempt 
through his indiscretion and ignorance. Tile reviewing of 
Oriental literature should be the work of able and literate men 
who would not object to a genuine introduction of Buddhist 
philosophy to die West. 

Not infrequently l am asked why Buddhist countries appear 
to be far behind as Powers of the world. OixistiRns might 
say* "Our progress we owe to Christianity and our position 
as a Power we owe lo the same fact- I might say in reply ; 
"Our failure we owe to lack of materialistic pursuits, V our 
success you owe to your materialismTo the genuine 
Buddhist the moat vivid of finite objects,' dramatic episodes of 
history in which brilliant men and women play their parts- 
the goldrcn art surrounding us with an ideal world beyond 
which the real world is discernible indeed but elherealised by 
the medium through which it comes ; all this, for most men 
so powerful a link to existence T only set the Buddhist thinking 
of a means of escape Into a formless and nameless infinite 
world quite evenly grey. The very emphasis of those objects, 
their importunities to the eye* the ear* the finite intelligence, 
is but the measure of their distance from what really is. 

Imagine a Buddhist nation sacrificing its strict allegiance 
to Buddhist morals and ethics for materialism and you will 
find a rising Power behind you. This is too well exemplified 
by Japan a nation, which forty years or so ago was no Power 
at alh Such sacrifice has been lacking in the Buddhist countries 
where obedience to some of the most amplified views of 
Christ, (minus the Almighty-God idea as may be sought for 
in Buddhism), has led them to a state rightly placed in the 
rear of the material world. A fight for the deliverance of a 
land from the hands of a conqueror, as illustrated by the 
efforts of many a subject race is nearly always fought out to 
the advantage of the ruling Power. Be that Power Christian, 
the fighi would be no less severe than it would be in a land 
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where Buddhist influence reigns. Foreign policy must be set 
apart from Christian policy, wm what 1 understood some paper 
to say the other day T Why one should recommend an iircli- 
giou& attitude to an office that controls the amity of nations— 
and that In a Christian country, the so-called Fountain-head 
of Chnstian knowledge f—a Christian will find it difficult to 
explain in terms of the doctrines of Christ. Those that look 
on conquest as the first necessary step to the deliverance of 
a people from sin and evil will find it difficult to quote an 
instance where the conqueror leaves the conquered, a free 
and delivered people—unless it be under compulsion- We are 
condemning the conqueror who seeks to justify his vices and 
cruelty by pointing to Christ as the instigator of sin, A power 
would be more Christian for its divorce of religion from foreign 
policy. W hat more does the latter u^rve than material advance¬ 
ment) In Buddhist countries it wag ever thought that religion 
recommended no war. Such as have been seen in these 
quarters of the world have, like all wars sought for material 
be ne fits—benefits which Buddhism like Christianity would 
forego to avoid the curse of war, Buddhist countries then have 
been more religious—most Christian would not be inappropriate 
and for their piety they suffer, being condemned as nations 
mined by Buddhlgm* Thai b the judgment of the illiterate 
Christian, Would Christ think otherwise ! Christ certainly 
would P is the belief of the Buddhist, 

With a Buddhist missionary-movement afoot and with the 
growth of a craving for the maintenance of a national position, 
for which end F aggressive eteps are taken by a ruling body 
contrary to the dictate k of Buddhism-, the Buddhist countries 
would soon he to the w r or|d something more than Christendom 
is to it to-day. 

Pessimism, in the minds of many a Western critic seems 
to be the foundation on which the Buddhist philosophy is 
built# Consider it aa an evolution from obedience to the 
dictates of religion and find Christianity no less innocent of this 
accusation than Buddhism. Why to the Oriental maferbibt. 
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the curate or the parson, Christian to the mle + seems tie legs 
pessimistic than a genuine occupant of the temple of the East— 
Buddhist temples at any rate. Such a curate would be rare 
in the West—because true Christiana are rare. Rob such holy 
men of Western manners and there is the spint* of pessimism. 
The holy men of the East, more secluded* more religious* leas 
social, stand accused of pessimism because they seek isolation 
tn a wood for the mere purpose of hading a contemplative 
life-—a wood where he indulges in the modem luxury of "open 
air*" denied even to many consumptives at the present day. 
Who can be more pessimistic than they who preach everlasting 
hell fire to non-Christians, or eternal damnation? hsn it 
optimism of the best order to convince a soul that no crime 
whatever will secure for him a permanent place in Hell. Such 
assertion would seem a dangerous doctrine to the momlist. 
Might he not say, " repenLance in Christianity makes sufficient 
amends for your sins and obliterates the effect"—suffering"— 
of which it is the cause (sin.) This is optimism indeed. Opti¬ 
mism to the Christian, pessimism to the Buddhist who refuses 
to have credence in the doctrine that repentance absorbs the 
suffering which is the penalty for the sin committed. Buddhism 
is optimistic enough to say "Be you Ch nation p Frre-womhipper 
or Mohammedan* you be working far eternal happmess by 
eliminating sin from alt the eefions for which you are respon¬ 
sible/ 1 It gives hope of eternal happiness to aj] living beings ; 
and for such optimistic attitude it is accused of pessimism. This 
charge brought forward by many misguided writers and per¬ 
petuated by a mass of misguiding literature is, not rarely, 
alluded to in the introductions to valuable volumes on other 
subjects by eminent men—eminent as authorities on those 
particular subjects, certainly not on Buddhism. Hudson does 
so in attempting to lay before us scientific evidence of a 
future life. Likewise many others quote from the works of 
eminent members of the Christian Church, pedantic missionaries 
aud such writers, behind whose investigations into the "sense 
in Buddhism"" there has constantly been working prejudice for 
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the doctrine of Christ. Impartial investigators of Buddhjtft 
literature, true students of philosophy, whose studies of 
Buddhism Uve wrought either their own conversion or 
sympathy with—not contempt for—the hosts of Buddhists in the 
East. Many a good Christian—(for such are good Christians 
who do not abuse their foes* will adopt a saner attitude) secs 
not in Buddhism a contemptible doctrine, but appreciates its 
Value as a detailed explanation of the working of Cosmic law ; 
as a code of ethics and morals ; as a mass of genuine philo¬ 
sophy with a turns of faith insufficient for him* bom and bred 
a Christian an insufficiency which the Buddhist certainly docs 
not see. It is compare lively recently that die study of 
Buddhism was taken m hand in the west and those who have 
recognised its value as a result of ardent studies are respon¬ 
sible for literature which can give a correct idea of Buddhism 
to the Western world— such eminent writers, to mention but 
a few, Monicr Williams, Max Muller, Fiuot i Fau&bolL New- 
m.inn, Beal, and Rhys Davids*-—To some literary men in 
Germany the East owes gratitude for legitimate coni'' 
menta on and accurate translations of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, With the introduction of the study of Oriental philosophy 
to Western Universities and with the growth of interest in the 
subject time will undoubtedly produce a revelation which 
would revolutionise the ideas now entertained as regards 
Buddhism, and wash away the ignorance* which alone accounts 
for the erroneous views on the subject, now prevalent. 

Of some significance in the estimation of the value of 
Buddhism, are the traveller f* ideas of Oriental religions and 
temples. Tourists, will spend but a few minutes or at the 
most a few hours, in examining the shrine-rooms* the decora¬ 
tions of the walla, and r m scrutinizing the houses of the priests. 
Within this short time, man would imagine they have realized 
the heathenism of idolatry" and obtained a clear and distinct 
idea of the life and manners of the priest. Within the temples 
the huge idols, the frankincense and myrrh, the candles and 
the flowers are the principal appellants to the organs of sense. 
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The analogies borne by the practices resulting in these offer¬ 
ings ta the rituals of the Catholic Chuich are forgotten : the 
psychology of those to whom the temple is sacred, is ignored ; 
the fact that the Life in the temples has seen no 'improvement* 
since its initiation two thousand years ago is lost sight of. 
Furthermore, it ought to be remembered that life in modem 
temples as regards habits and custom* does not reveal a condi¬ 
tion of things ameliorated by the advantages of the civilisations 
which two thousand year£—has seen. Nay, if anyth mg, age 
has deteriorated both the priest and the life in the temples, 
sometime* to a regrettable extent ; so much so that a Buddhist 
would suspend his confession that some of modem temples 
are survivals of those cosy, comfortable, dean shelters for 
priests as were existent many years back. These homes, 
maintained, entirely by voluntary contributions had, and have, 
to depend, for furniture, for linen, for the accessories which 
add to cleanliness and decency, on offerings alone. The 
convenience of an account at Maples or the attendances of 
any such organisation as the Church Missionory Society have 
been entirely lacking. Their struggle For existence has been 
rendered all the more difficult and the bad conditions that 
obtain in the present day. due more to the degeneracy of the 
priests themselves* to the poverty of those in whose charge 
thege temples are, or to lack of support* than to an arrest of 
development—for the place of development, degeneration has 
usurped- Some traveller in giving his verdict would forget 
these facts,—fact* invaluable to an impartial judge. When 
temples are condemned as a disgrace to this civilized age 
and priests are described as uncivilized and indolent men, 
many a Western critic—apart from the Greeks and Romans,— 
forgets that he has before him the degenerated survivals of an 
age when criticism was an impossible thing to the most literate 
of his ancestors then living and the *‘criticised'* were the 
members of a civilisation which recognised scrupulous cleanli¬ 
ness els a part of godliness. To verify this one has only to 
watch the life of a genuine Buddhist priest, not For five minutes 

5 
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but for daya, You will then observe him cleaning the garden, 
picking tip the leaves—both at daybreak and at sunset—wash¬ 
ing his hands and feet before he enters the temple on his 
return from a walk, indulging in so many hours of study a day 
—-actions 'which form part of his day-duty When the partial 
critic makes the degenerate priest the object of his attack, let 
us hope it is remembered European history has not failed to 
record some stages in the evolution of the clergy, accounts of 
which will horrify the vilest occupant of Oriental temple 

The discoveries of modern science seem to attract into the 
realm of science those members of the Christian Church whose 
attempts are to explain to the Christian world the conclusions 
arrived at by die physicist* chemist, psychologist* botanist 
or zoologist. !t Is many years since ordained Christians under¬ 
took the exposition of those facts which the scientist secures 
for us as result of years of diligent and intellectual work, 
When Sir Oliver Lodge explains the possibilities of communica¬ 
tions with the spiritual world, or when Sir Edward Schafer oi 
Barnstein ot Professor Moore attempts to demonstrate the 
“Origin of Life’’ from inorganic matter, clcrica step forth to 
indicate passages in the Bible which they interpret as explaining 
everything that science asserts. In the sphere of spiritualism 
the activity of the clergyman is more vigorous. A 3 a spiritist 
he interprets the facts of science,, and term* this mass of 
literature "Christian Science/' For the Buddhist it seems 
Science has only to support those facts which Buddhism has 
so explicitly laid before ui P both as regards the "Origin, of 
Life" and Spiritual communication. Would the Buddhist 
then be Justified in calling this branch of Science, "Buddhist 
Science > The Buddhist would only call it Buddhist Science 
when hr mean* to convey the impression that the'sc re gaits of 
scientific investigators relief Buddhism, It is Christian Science, 
either because science explains Christianity, or Christians 
explain Science. When therefore a microscopic view of 
Buddhism reveals these mighty facts it needs something more 
elaborate than a microscopic view for such revelation in 
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Christianity, Buddhism chooses to leave Science in its sphere 
and suffer the insult of having all her scientifically true asset- 
lions classed—by the ignorant critic—as the conjectures of 
those who have subjected themselves to the strain of intense 
meditation or as interpretations arrived at as the "'last steps in 
the rigid process of theoretic deduction circulated among the 
curious/' When a]I that science founded on the 'Origin of 
Species '—which to Mr, Balfour seems a discourse on the 
mimicry of true Evolution Creation"—even in its incipient 
stage supports Buddhist views 3 when the student sees some¬ 
thin!*; hi the Philosophy of Bergson akin to some of the esscti- 
Lialw of Buddhist doctrine : when Dr r Salceby, in the held of 
Eugenics, has intense admiration for the Buddhist practice of 
parent worship 3 does not the Buddhist seem Justified in being 
■j. so called slave to that philosophy with which modern science 
is entirely in concordance ? 

la it surely the aim of religion to supply the mast serious 
subjects for our debates? Popular opinion ought to- answer 
■n the negative. The qumtescense of both Buddhism and 
Christianity prescribes for us a code of laws, obedience to 
which indicates a way out of this labyrinth of sin and suffer¬ 
ing. llie one ha# for its ‘Basis of Faith'* an Almighty God to 
whom some pray for help ; the other gives many a god, none 
almighty* to whom others may pray for help. Call one your 
Saviour and Care-takeri the others only your care-takers. The 
one is worshipped by a quarter of the world's population 
because they believe Him to be a Saviour, the others are 
worshipped by three quarters of the world, because they do not 
'"The One" as a Saviour, Until such positive revelation 
of "The One" is forthcoming, let us hope they who trust in 
Him will withhold their condemnation of those who think 
differently to themselves and will learn to say of Buddhism:— 
"This Religion, not sprung from God above 
Is like her fountain, full of Charity 
Embracing all things with a tender love, 

Full of good-will and meek expectancy 
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Full of true justice and sure verity ; 

In hcaft sind voice, free, large, even infinite. 

Not v*edged in straight pecularity 

But grasping all in her vast active spright, 

Hugh Gunewardene. 


AFFINITY BETWEEN ISLAM AND BUDDHISM 

By Pandit Sheo Narain 


In an Urdu monthly "The Humayun" published at Lahore * 
the editor has contributed a series of articles surveying the 
principles and practice^ of almost ail the jdigioua systems of 
the world, past and present, con eluding the series with his 
view of Islam, which according to him, is the last word 
revealed through the last of prophets. From reading his 
presentation of Islam, one gathers an impression, that Islam 
has theological and philosophical aspects. There are certain 
general principles of it which to my mind have some affinity 
to Buddhistic tenets. I have selected some of them for com¬ 
parison and am placing them categorically with Buddhist 
tenets in juxtaposition as follows 


1.(1) Islam is a religion of 
moderation. 

L (2) Remember God hut by 
living amidst the world. 


£L (I) Buddhism ii exactly the 
same. 

(2) Buddhism does not at¬ 
tempt the definition of 
attributes of what is 
popularly understood by 
the word "God./* It 
inculcates mundane life 
according to the code of 
morals formulated by the 
Buddha. It recognizes 
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L Oi Serve others but preserve 
yourself also. 


]. {4} Enjoy all bounties siven 
to you by God but only 
in mn deratio n, 
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an order of Bbikshus 
lo, t those who wish to 
teach and preach Bud¬ 
dhism, but the rules of 
conduct for them are 

very rigid. A Bhikshii is 
permitted to revert to 
temporal life if he finds 
it hard to conform to the 
rules laid down for the 
order. 

B. (3) Service of humanity is 
one of the cardinal prin¬ 
ciples of Buddhism, 
Self preservation is of- 
course equally neces¬ 
sary s Buddhist moral 
code conduce* m itself 

to self-preservation. 

B. (4) Buddhism does not re¬ 
cognise that anything is 
specially meant for 
humanity. Every thing 
in nature exists for ita 
own sake. One c an 
make use of everything 
In nature according to 
ones' needs but one 
should not kill animate 
objects for food or other- 
wise. Buddhism is a 
system of self restraint 
but not self abnegation. 
All life is sacred, be¬ 
cause every creature is 
on its onward path. 
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L {5} Cod ia your Lord and 
giver of your require¬ 
ment* but one does not 
get any tking without 
effort. 


t. (6) Good and evil come 
from God. But to do 
good and to refrain from 
evil ; shunning evil and 
alliance with good are 
in man's power. This is 
slightly modified by 
philosophic writer*. 

L (7) Show forbearance to 
your enemy except when 
he is bent on annihilation 
of truth- You may even 
sacrifice your life to 
vindicate truth- Indeed 
life is givers to you only 
for such purposes. 


B, (>) Over Lordship of any 
supposed higher being 
over humanity is foreign 
to Buddhistic notion. 
With the latter part of 
the Islamic proposition* 
Buddhism it in perfect 
agreement, he,, one get* 
nothing without one's 
individual endeavour. 

B. (6j This proposition is some¬ 
what obscure. Bud¬ 
dhism does not conceive 
any good or evil emanat¬ 
ing from any higher 
source, Man I* the 
huilder of his fate. He 
should avoid evil and do 
good to the best of bis 
ability, 

B. (7) Buddhism teaches you 
to forgive your enemies. 
But it does not concern 
itself with what your 
enemy regards as truth* 
you are not to impose 
your Standard of truth 
on him. According to 
Buddhism absolute des¬ 
truction of truth is an 
impossibility. Therefore 
no question of sacrific¬ 
ing life to vindicate it 
arises. Truth may be 
suppressed* obscured* 
distorted or perverted 
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i. IS) Action l Action S Action f 
Islam lays greatest stress 
on action. According to 
it man is not bom good 
or bad, by his actions 
fie can make himself 
good or bad. 

L (9) Time of your death is 
fixed. 


but only for a time. 
Finally it emerges and 
triumphs. It is your 
duty to correct error bnt 
only by persuasion. 

B, (8) Tills is in perfect agree¬ 
ment with Buddhism. 


B- (9) Buddhism sees no proof 
of whether the time of 
your death is fixed or 
not. Buddhism does not 
affirm or negative this 
proposition. 


M RAJ AGRIHA " 

(D 

Rijagriha is one of the most ancient cities of India, It 
Ls sacred as “a spot visited and blessed by die Great Buddha", 
as the place where die ’Trathama Mphasamgitf' or the First 
Great Recitation (Buddhist Synod}, took place, as the earliest 
capital of the Magadhan empire, and as the centre from which 
Buddhism began to spread under the fostering care and 
patronising zeal of BimbisSra and Ajatasatru. This historic 
city is, again, referred to in both the epics, the Ramlyana 
makes king Vasu the founder of Vasumati or Girivraja 1 (Old 
Kajagriha); whereas, the Mahabharata associates mighty Jira- 


1 Rimay fUT-s, Adi, XXXII, 7*&. 
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sandhi a, who was killed by Rhima^na in a duel, with this 
famous city. 1 

In the ordinary serisc of the term, Rajagriha means a 
I cings house'It was at first used to denote any royal 
residence m general. For we meet with at least three Rl]V 
grihas in ancient literature. Resides the famous Magadhaptira- 
Rjjagnha. mention is made of another Rajagriha in the 
Ramiyana which was the capital of the Keknyas: 

“Ubhau Bharat a SatJUgnau Kakayeshu Path map a li 
Pure Rajagrihe ram ye mEimah^-hivcsane, 1 

(Ram. If. 67. 7.) 

The Kekaya territory, as we know, lay beyond the VtpSsa 
and abutted on the Garsdhara visava. A third Rajagriha is 
also mentioned by Hilien Thsang in Po-ho or Balkh. 2 * 4 

In course of time t however, the designation Rajagriha 
became stereotyped and was used in a restricted sense to 
denote the Rajagriha of the Magadhas alone- This may be 
due to her ever-growing importance under a long line of 
powerful manarchs who raised her to the status of a paramount 
city in northern India, 

The earliest capita! or Rajagriha of Magadha was Girl* 
vraja among the hills near Rijgir in Behar Sub-division of 
Patna district. This Is known as Old Rij Agriha or Purana- 
Rajgir to distinguish it from New Rljagritui which lies to the 
north of die old city. Hi urn Thsang calls Old Rijagriha by 
the name. Kusagnrapura, 1 

have already seen that the name Crrivraja occurs in 
both the epic*—the R| may ana and the Mahibhirata. Accord¬ 
ing to the MahlbhaTala. it was an impregnable city being pro- 

2 MaKmhblrptni. Sakha, XX, 54, 

1 Dr Bloch note* lW M ihc undent nnne Rsipfcriha, tha felne'i house. 
indR in parallel la such local tin me a» Ri^Uri, wtiteh «CM in varicti* 
of north-eastern India", 

4 B*ol, Si yv-ki, V*I, L p, 44 

^ The life oF Hluea Throng (p, (13J. 
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letted by five hills. S 6 The Ramlyana calls it the best of cities 
(“PuravanO and also refer? to the hills among which it stood. 7 * * * 11 
The association of Ginvraja of Old Rajagriha with five hills 
that surround it. is also referred to in the Pali annals of Ceylon 0 
and Chinese accounts of Fa Hien and Hiuen Thsang. Accord¬ 
ing to Prof, D, R, Rhandarkar. "It was a veritable cowpen 
of hills 1 being enclosed by the five bilk of Rljgir 1 *.- It is thus 
really a mounted ngirt City or a city of many mountains as we 
may belter call it. The Mahabhirata passage referred to 

above, tells us that 'these five hilh,- .... seem jointly to 

protect the city girivraja. The city is impregnable* full of 
cheerful and well-fed inhabitants, belonging to all the four 
order* of men. 

Now what are those five Kills that surround the Old City? 
According to the Mahabharata they are (U Vaihara— Vipula- 
saiia , ' s (2) Varlha. (3) Vrishabha, {4) Rishigiri and (5) 
[Tm Sty aka. ^ "Vaiharo Vipulah Sail* Variho Vrishabbstatha : 
Tatba Rishigiri stata fkibhlschaityaka Fanchama/' In the 
Ceylonese Pidi annals we get the following list (T) Cijjhakuta, 
(2) Isigili. 0) Webham, (4) Wepulla and (5) Pandawa. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir A. Cunningham the five hi!la referred to in ancient 
literatures are identical with the present hills of (I) Baibbara- 
giri, (2) Vipulagiri, (3) Ratfiagiri, (4) UdaygiYi and (5) Sonagiri. 1 - 
But Uu? view has been ably controverted by Sir John Marshall 
thus: 'General Cunningham takes the five hills to be 
Raibharagin, Vipulagiri. Ratnagiri, Udaygin and Sonagiri ; but 
it h certain that the famous Gridhrakuta (Qihathagiri) was 
included among them and the General must therefore be 


S Mahibhirptn—Sabb, XXI, t-J. 

7 Rimiyano—A^i, XXXV. 1 - 7 . 

0 Jonm. Aniat- Socy. Benfl . P ^6- 

SCajTrt:ckad Lecturer, 1918, p 50, 

W Maiiiib^ar.itA. SabtiB* XXI. 2-3. 

11 JrmiD. AjIm. Sc^y., Benoi., 1839 r p. 9%, 

11 CunnlajhainfB GB&Btapky, edi- b_v S. N. Mmmk , P 3JO. 
li AfEh^paLaffiMl Survey Report*. 19054. 

6 
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Pcihap5 ****** reckoned m a part of Viputa- 
■ U ‘ \ mountain! and the rang* from Chhathagiri 

to Cmak as the fifth."” Hen„ the five hiJU are- 
0} Baibhtragiri, 

(2) Vipulagiri, 

(3) Udaygiri, 

(4) Sanagiri 

(5) Chhathagiri. 

This is also quite in keeping with Mr. Broadley's identifies- 
hon of the "Panchasaila'h According to Cunningham again. 
Baibhira .s identical with Wehh&a Mountain of the Paii 
iiunak and mount Vipula i s nothing but WepuUa. and may 
be taken as the Chaityaka of the Mahlbbirata. 1 * But these 
identifications) are not accepted by all scholars. It is curious 
to note that the Vayu Purina mentions girivmja as the name 
of one of the five hills, the other four being Baibhaia. Vipula. 
Ratnakuta and Ratniehala, 

Phis mountain-girt Girivraja is described by both Fa Hien 
and HiUen Thsang, F| Hien tell# us that the City was “from 
east to west about 5 or 6 li, and north to south about 7 or 8 
h ■ Hiuen Thsang say* of Kusigarapura-'High mountains 
stirroun it on each side, and form as it were its external 

Wa , a . .. 1110 toWn '* extended from east to west, 

and narrow from north to south. It is about 150 H in circuit! 

L ne re ^ a ! nm ® fDUtldati ®ns of the wall of the inner city are 
* out 30 h in circuit" w According to Sir A* Cunningham's 
calculation, we get a circuit of 4%th miles ” w hi c h according 
to Sir John Marsh.il is not strictly correct. "A. Cunningham 
slightly over-estimates their length, giving it as 4%th miles 
whereas ,t m reality %th of a mile less. As regards the 
-HI” ime of f ortification s Gene ral Cunningham is seriously at 

" CimnlssW. And™, Gfnaphy. pTvzT 

W Travels of F* Hi™, p. 82 . 

of ,he Wt *" n W «W n., p. |» 

“ Cunningham ■ Anrient Cke^phy, p . 53^ P ' ' 
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fault. He reckons tlilg to be about 8 miles and then goes to 
alter Hiuen ThsangV measurement of 150 li to 50 li" . u Sir 
John Marshall further remarks that the distance covered by 
the outer walls agree remarkably well with the 150 li of Hiuen 
Thsang, The greatest length of the dty is from north-west to 
south-east, so that there is no discrepancy between the two 
statements of Fa Hien and Hiuen Theang as to the direction 
of the greatest length of the dty. The old walls forming the 
exterior line of rampart are still to be seen in many places. 
In a few places the wait is still in good order and about 13 feet 
thick. iS The Virnuna V a trim speaks of the city as the best of 
towns well-measured between the hills while its commentary 
refers to its being built by Mahagovinda Pandila, 

According to Fa Hien Ncw-Rajagriha lay to the north of 
the old city at a distance of four li. Some scholars hold that 
the new city was buik by Bimbisara, the father of Ajitasatru, 
But there are others who attribute the building of the new 
dty to Ajatasatrm A passage in Sumangala vilasini seems to 
suggest that Bimbisata lived and died in the old dty ’ K on 
the other hand, we know that Ajitiiaafru started from the old 
city to pay Ids respects to Buddha. On these grounds some 
scholars contend that New-Rajagriha was built neither by 
Bimbisara nor Ajatasatru. 

(II) 

The early history of Rajgir (a corruption of the name 
Raj agriha) is shrouded in mystery. Some scholars hold that 
at was at one time the capital of the Mundas and the thaom 13 
The A suras also most probably held the dty for sometimes 
and even now some forts and embankments of rude construc¬ 
tion and huge proportions are ascribed to them by the local 
people. It in far more interesting to note that at the time of 

J0 A_ S. R. INM. 

Ancient Gwirapky, p- 533, 

SO SumaTitfaWiJlffinu Vol. p. 157. 

21 PatalipuEra hy M, Ghoah, p r 21. 
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Hiuen Thing's visit, a very large cave w M known as "the 
Palace of Asuras/* 

Let us now pa $5 on to the time of die Mahibharata. Jn 
the SabhapEiTvan, we find a description of the due] between 
the Magadha King Jarisandha and Bhimasena. Vrihadrathm 
the father of Jarasandha. was a great warrior and was installed 
by his father V a5U .« as the King of Magadha. King Vasu 
is also mentioned in the Rlmiyana a3 the founder of Rajagriha 
for which reason the city bore the name Vasiimatj. 23 It is 
curious to note that a Vrihadratha is mentioned twice {]_ 36, 
IB; X 49, 6) in the Rigvcda. But “there is nothing to show 
that he is identical with the father of Jarasandha." Some 
jaina writers also mention two Kings of Rajagriha named 
Samudravijaya and hi 5 son Caya,« But nothing beyond their 
names is known to u$. 

The real greatness of Rajagriha dales from the reign of 
Bimbisiua whose accession may be planed in the second half 
of the sixth century B.C. With Kim opens an era of political 
supremacy of Magadha which gradually made Rajagriln the 
premier city in northern India. But ' the main interest of the 
reigns of Bitfibtsara and his famous son Ajatasatru lies in the 
close association of both kings with the life of Gautama 
Buddha* , Ihey became ardent followers of Buddhism and 
championed the cause of the faith. A story of Vi nay a Pitaka 
refers to Bimbisara's gift of "Veluvana Vihara" to Buddha. 
Bimbisara once went to meet Buddha surrounded by twelve , 
myriads of Brahma nas and householders of Magadha. During 
the reign of Ajatasatru the first Buddhist Council was held at 
the Sattapanni Cave to gather together the sayings of the [ 
Master, The Great Council was presided over by Kasaapa. 
and the scriptures were reeJted by Upali and Ananda.^ On 
the se grounds. R^jagr i ha is describ ed in the Buddhistic scrip- 

^ MflhihlwratttK Adi, (bJ, 30 „ 

Adi, XXXII, 7-8, 

^Sfrered Botrrk of Eht £**[, XLV, p. 

i5 VimijfB, CulUvaflgH, XI. 
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tures, as "‘tire great city'" 'thriving'* with it* beautiful palaces. 
The city "is hallowed by auspicious and sacred places' . It 
is also said that Mahavira spent considerable time at Raja g* a ha 
and converted Bimbiaara to Jainism- The political greatness 
of the ciiy. however, passed away after a short Lime, hut she 
has ever remained a great centre of Buddhism and Jainism. 

Ajatasatru s son Udayiit or Udayibhadra founded a new 
capital on the bank of the Ganges which became known a* 
Ratalipiltra*- and remained the capital of Magadha up till the 
end of his dynasty, 

"‘The Ceylonese Chronicles state that all the king? from 
Ajatasatru to Naga-Dasaka were parricides. The people be¬ 
came angry, banished the dynasty and raised an amity a 
named Susu Naga (Sisunlga) to the throne ". 21 

SLsunaga thus came to the throne after the fall of the 
dynasty of Bimbisafa and Ajatasatru.^ The PurEnas tell us 
that he made "Girivraja his own abode/' The old city' again 
became the capital of Mazadhn. But this was for a very 
short time. His son and successor Kilisoka retransferred the 
royal residence from RajagTiha to Fatal ipulra, 2 * From that 
time Rajagriha hat lost her political rank and importance. 
But even after a lapse of more than two millenniums, she 
continues to be an important centre of Buddhism up til to-day. 
To a pious Euddhistp she is a holy land of pilgrimage Her 
every crag, every spring, every cave and every hoary tree 
is sacred- Pilgrims come from far and wide, and even from 
beyond the seas, to visit these holy spots so closely connected 
with Buddhism. 

It is worth noting in this connection that a "Rljag&ha 
Napft ,h f = King of Rajagriha) is referred to in the Hathigumpha 

Jacobi. Piripiib^pwan, p. 42, 

Ray CJiBudlmri. Pdliikil History, p. III. 

Si This virw ia auppofledi by tiwfxj nrholors The Pauranic statement 
making SiBunhifa ibe ptogenitoF of ihe dynasty uf QljnbJjirA bjcu btitp givr*s 
up by iTHjat of the c^hutaid. 

2? Sflcied Book of the Eait. XI. p. XVL 
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WripH™ of Kharevek. But the identity and regnal period 
ot this King is a matter of controversy. However it is so 
far certain that he had his capital at Rajagriha and w M a 
e on temporary of Kharavela of Knlinga, It u also stated that 
he fled to Mathura being harassed by the Kalioga King. 30 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Books on Buddhism in English 

According to the catalogues there are now a good many 
hooka on Buddhism of both southern and northern schools in 
English language by various Buddhist and nor^BudtfWt 
authors Britons, Germans. Americans. Indians, etc., but as 
it is rather difficult to make a healthy selection 1 should fed 
much obliged if any of your readers would kindly let me know 
through your own organ which are the 12 best books, without 
distinction of school, authors* names etc, 

1 do not mean Buddhist catechisms. Of these, en passant, 
1 know two books which are. I feel, most suitable for national 
and other Bchoots. The one for the senior boy® is Col. Olcottk 
“Buddhist Catechism'* and the other for juniors is the "Smaller 
Buddhist Catechism" by Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. M.A. {Cantab), 
These books can be obtained from the Theoaophical Publish' 
Bellas, AdyaT, Madras at 6 as. and 2 as, respectively. 

Ananda. 

The Editor, “Mom. BoOhi” Jochnal. 

Dear Sir,—Reference the article in the October issue under the caption 
of '"Chrialiaiu *». 00.000 Buddhi.t pricelp i„ Bum,a” the „ nm be f cf nun. 
niefiTrrsncd therein should be 30.000 not 3.000, 

Awaiting, with Interest, constructive criticisms, practical eunestions 
cte. Irani Buddhiab, all over the wucld ae to how to wut e up our Burma 

*»j b. o. r. s„ Voi, in, part rv. p. 4 % 
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Buddhist priests and nuns numbering 80,000 And 30,000 respectively tn keep 
abreast of the times before it is too late. 

Yaiirt eie- 

AJMNTU. 

Mandalay. 13th October 1927 

A Query 

Thu EDITOR, MaHA- BoDH3 / 1 

SiiTp—‘Will any re-ider nF your e&recmcd journal enlighten ua on ihe 
point of GiidiiliLr! Lr.oil over ihe whole globe? Hugh'* "Modern 

Geography/' edition}. dearly nhowa dial ore* five hundred niJlicin 

souls embrace Buddhism, and we. Icam fm±n other rdinble that 

it is tlic widest spread of all religious fail ha, Bui from the extract of a 
notice annexed herewith you will please ece that the "Evtnmg Expreia'* 
haa arrived at only cue hundred and fifty million as the conttt number 
of folio wen. of Buddh®, Wtdl, Mr. Editor, lp this Dot a clear example to 
show hew prejudiced la the Christian mind against the prestige of 
Buddhism? We in the East were quite eager to believe whatever the 
Christian (nluiQiiariei and others say about our religion, at a lime when 
the Britiab Empire was too young and modem science has not begun to 
make giant strides In the civilised countries of Asia, However, the ilgns 
of the times have taken a wider aspect altogether and even the ten year 
dii school boy is not generally inclined to uexopI anything unless. il fa 
explained to him on sound authority. 

Still further we read in the earns notice that the question h *Wh«l 
are the tenets of Buddhism?' is to be answered by a hitter enemy of 
Buddhism like Mrs. Rhys Davids. As for her knowledge in the doctrines 
of Buddhism the writer beg to quote the following passage From the 
“Britiah Buddhist" (September 3927) 1 "Since the death of hot husband. 

hew Former sympathy for the Buddha Phamm* has uodergoiiU' change* and 
now we find in hex the moat inveterate foe born since the disapppeaisnee 
of another woman, a follower of the paribbajakfij who through envy of 
the Great Teacher, conspired to destroy the reputation of the Bhikkhu 
Sangho. as well as that of the Lord Buddha. But she failed miserably. 

How would Mn. Rhys Davids Like us to xay that if ia be- 
cause of impure thoughts, and conceit and arrogance that the uses her 
Pali knowledge by which she eama her livelihood, to dare to - ^wll the 
greatest of the Aryans, "the man Gctama?" She has caught hold of 
the snake by the taU end. The sublime Dhamma is beyond the camprc- 
hctuiian of Mrs. Rhys Davids, She has not had the blessed fortune to 
hold converse wish learned righteous Bhikkhua, Her knowledge it merely 
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based nn philological study of the Pali literature. She b an utter 
to the peiamarthe Dharma.. Are all these not too bewildering lot 
Buddhists specially in this country, who not only helped late Dr. Rhys 
Davidi to vatabLiah the Pali Teat Society but alee gave liberal dcinaiiotie 
[oM-nrtfi the Society's; pu bli cation* ? 

Vouii, clc. 

E. D, Jayasinhz* 

■fiecrefnrp F 

Malale. Ceylon, Buddhist Lodge 

EUrnct nf the notice wft»rd to above 3 — 

Half the -world cjoef not kiwir how the other half lhd r Tt ji u true 
to aay that half 1 hr world docs not knew what the other U9[ kEirtroi, 

One hundred and fifty million* of peojilc Are bllowen of Buddha 
Two hundred and ten milhon-a itc united under the taauLner of S-latn 
Two bundled and thirty million! pinfeas Hinduism. Three hundred and 

filly million* embrace ConfucLanlstii r 

Each of (lirse iicai faiths in a bing r vital force tn the live* of ihese 
leoming million! of people. 

What do you know of these fiithi ind their meaning? Wh«t are 

the tenets of Buddhism? Whst dn« a follower of Cnniudftu* bdir^e? 
What doe* it mean to embrace Islam? 

AtJTHOwnca. 

These qualkMti, which t in view of the present politics! tltuation In 
ihc Ewl, have perbapi a greater significance now than at uny other time r 

are hdni ■mwered in a i^riei of HTtkln ■ pedal I y written for the “Daily 

Ewpren" by the following great authorities:"-- 

Da. Lionel Qlw, Deputy Keeper Lo Cbm ge of Chinese Book* In the Srituh 
Mmctim: secretary of the China Society. London: Exiimlnet In Chinese 
to the Utlivemticfl of Cambridge. London, etc., who will write on 
Con Sudani im. 

5m Thctuas W. Aasqld. CLE., D.Ljtt., F^B-A., Professor of Arabic in 
the University of London School of Oriental Studies, who will write 
on Liam. 

MR5. Rhys Davids, Dim., M.A.. Lecturer in Pali and Buddhism in the 
School of Oriental Studies, Univtnlty of London; President of the 
Pali Teit Society, who will write an Buddhism. 

Dft. L. D. SaRNEIT, Keeper of the Department of Oriental Primed Books 
and Manuscripts, British Museum, who will write on Hinduism. * F Ua% 
Express,'' May. fi. 



BOOK REVIEW 

ESSAYS IN ZEN BUDDHISM 


BY 

P* T. Suzuki 1927 ILuzac & Company, London) 

The author of these essays ls well known for the 
valuable contribiidona he has made fa the study of 
MahlySxtsi Buddhism. His present work is a collection of six 
essays on Zen Buddhism, five of which had already appeared 
in B *The Eastern Buddhist' 1 edited by Mr. Suzuki himself and 
Mr?. Suzuki. These essays are : fh Zen as the Chinese interpre¬ 
tation of the doctrine of enlightenment. (2) Enlightenment and 
ignorance. (5) History of Zen Buddhism in China from Bodhi- 
dharma lo Hut Neng. (4) Satori, 0} Practical methods of 
Zen instruction. (6) The meditation hall and the ideas of Zen 
life. The book ends with a chapter on "Ten cow-herding 
pictures 1 ' showing the upward steps of spiritual training and an 
index of Chinese words used in the book. 

AH these essays are thoughtful and we must congratulate 
the author for giving us something substantial for the study of 
a Jiving system of Buddhism—ill-known to ns. The author 
is the most competent to deal with the subject and at a Japanese 
he is much better equipped to penetrate into the philosophy 
of Zen Buddhism, practised in Japan. Well acquainted as he 
is with Mahay Ina philosophy aH well as with other philosophical 
systems of China, it was possible for him only to do justice to 
the subject. We are encouraged to learn that these essays 
only form the first senes of his studies in Zen and that a second 
series will be soon forthcoming. 

The Japanese word Zen is derived from Chinese Teh'an 
(ancient pronounciation Zian) which is based on Sanskrit dhyana 

_p£lj L jjkana meaning ''meditation. " The Zen Buddhism 

emphaErilsea on the doctrine of meditation. Its early history is 
shrouded by the mist of legends. It waf an Indian (according to 
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some reliable documents—a Persian) monk, named Rod hi 
dharma who is said to have introduced this new form of 
Buddhism in China towards the beginning of the 6th ernttiry 
(516-534 A. D.)_ Bodhidharma is an well known figure in the 
Far-East, He is known as T'an-mo (Dharma) in China and as 
Daruma (Dhanna) in Japan,* and his portrait is found every¬ 
where in the Far-East. The traditional history of the dhyana 
school compiled in China naturally traces its history from Sakya 
muni. Bodhi-dhatma is the 2ftth patriarch there in succession 
From the Master. He is revered as the first patriarch of the 
Chinese dhySna school. The Chinese disciples of Bodhi- 
dharm who were the torch-bear*re of the school founded by 
Bodhi-dhanna are Houei-K'o (486—593). Seng-ts’an (died 606 
A D.}, Tao-sin (580—651}. Houei-jen (605—675 A. D.} and 
Houei-neng (637-713 A. D.}. After Houei-neng the school was 
split up into several sects. 

Houei-neng' 3 co-disciple. Shcn-Siu (lap. Jin-shu) became 
the founder of the so-called "northern school” because his 
influence extended into the northern part of China while Houei- 
neng who worked in the south became the founder of the 
southern school. Thrre were no divisions in the Northern sect, 
but the Southern one was divided into five schools known as fl) 

/ io-Chf (fop. Ri n -Z a ii (2) lVei-¥ong fhy&\ (3) TVuo-tang 
(So-fo), (41 Yun man (Ummon), (5) Fa-Yen (Ho-gen) ; and under 
the first school Rinzai we have two subdivisions Yang-ich'e 
\V6gt) and Huang-long iOrtju). Tao-siuan (Jap. Posen). a 
follower of the school of Shen-siu cam e over from China to 
Japan in 736 and transmitted the doctrine of the northern school 
to Gyohyo who in turn passed it to Dengy6. the founder of the 
Japanese Tendai. 

The Rttizai and Soto Sects introduced into Japan by Ei-sai 
[1141 1215 A. D.) and Dogcn (1200-1253) respectively and 

now prevalent tn Japan are of the southern school. 

HTie essence of Zen Buddhism cousin in acquiring a new 


* 5*= UndJbui India Vd. 1, p. y p 238.219. 
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viewpoint of baking at life and things, This acquiring of a 
new point of view popularly called by Japanese Zen students 
Safer/ ((i u in Chinese). It is really another name for enlighten¬ 
ment [aTiutlura-aamyul^santhodhi}, P .5utort may be defined as 
an intuitive looking into the nature of things in contradistinction 
to the analytical or logical understanding of It. (Suzuki p. 

215-16). 

As such Zen has no need of any sacred text. It derives its 
authority, whenever necessary, from the teachings of Bodhi- 
dharrna, and his successors—the patriarchs of the Zen sect. 

A short text of four articles is attributed to Bodhi-dhamm. Jt 
has been translated in ejttenso by Mr. Suzuki [p. 167 ff). Other 
works attributed to Bodhi-dharma are considered to be spurious 
by Mr, Suzuki Ip. 165), 

“ l here are many ways to enter the Path, but briefly speak¬ 
ing they are of two sorts only. Hie one is Entrance by Reason 
and the other "Entrance by conduct. By Entrance by Reason 
wc mean the realisation of the spirit of Buddhism by the aid 
of the scriptural teaching. We then come to have a deep faith 
in the true Nature which Is one and the same in all sentient 
beings. 1 he reason why it does not manifest itself is due to 
the over-wrapping of external objects and false thoughts- 
When one, abandoning the false and embracing the true, and 
in simpleness of thought abides in Pi-Khan, one finds that there 
is neither selfhood nor otherness, that the masses and the 
worthies are of an essence, and firmly holds on to Una belief 
and never moves away therefrom. He will not then be guided 
by any literary instructions, for he is in silent communion with 
the principle itself, free from conccptkmal discrimination for he 
is serene and not acting. This is called Entrance by Reason.'' 

The 'Entrance by Conduct' consists in the four acts in 
which all other acts arc included. These are : (lj How to 
requite hatred. (2) To be obedient to Karma {3} Not to seek 
after anything. (4) To be in accord with the Dharma. These 
four acts are then defined (p. 166), Mr, Suzuki has tried to 
trace these doctrines promulgated by Bodhi-dharma in Mahayina 
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l«ts like l qjruatmWfii Sutra which prescribes the 
two entrances into the Path and also in the Ltmfci catdra sutra 
and 1 ajrmichcdiiia jufre. the expression priori on literally 
mean* moral-contemplation." Bodhi-dharmn himself during 
his sojourn at Lo yang is said te have sat in contemplation for 
several years fixing his eyes on a wall. Pi-Kuon b supposed to 
he a reference to that event- Mr. Suzuki however has tried to 
arrive at the right interpretation of the expression. He has 
compared it with the sametlhi prescribed in Mahay inis tic texts 
like Vajraaammlhi suira, The meaning of Pi-fCupn or "wall 
contemplation” must be found in the subjective condition of a 
Zen master, and is highly concentrated and rigidly exclusive 
of all ideas and sensuous images.” 

We do not want to present an exposition of the Z en 
doctrine in this review. Our intention has been to point out 
the importance of this form of Buddhism which is still living. 

Though much modified in various aspects, the principle and 
^pirit of Zen Buddhism is still alive as it was in the days of 
tne sixth patriarch, and as one of the great spiritual heritages 
of the East it is still wielding its unique influence especially 
among the cultured people in Japan." 

Thus is why Zen deserves our notice and we recommend 
the essays of Mr. Suzuki as a sure guide book to those who 
want to get acquainted with this important aspect of Buddhism. 

P. G Bagchi. 


The V aoe Meclm for use in Buddhist Temples by Dorothy 
Hunt, A. Raymond Zorn, B A, and The Bhikkhu Sfiinkaku. 
Published by The Hongwanji Buddhist Mission, Hawaii. 
Knee 1/6 nett, 

Tim Vade Mecum is a collection of Hymns or* Buddhism 
and an order of ceremonies for use in Buddhist Churches pre¬ 
paid by the learned editors for use b Buddhist temples. 
*>me of the hymns appeared in the "Maha Bodhi" and these 
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with several ethers have been collected together and edited 
by them admirably. Fifty years ago Buddhism was almost 
unknown in Europe but thanks to the works of oriental scholar* 
and leaders like the Anagaritat Pharmapala it has made much 
headway both in Europe and America, Though there had 
been no organised Buddhist mission m Europe a large number 
of people have by themselves embraced the great religion. 
U ts gratifying to note that the number is- steadily increasing 
and it is primarily for the use of these as well as the other 
Buddhlfit residents in Europe and America that the book has 
been compiled. 

All the three authors are well known Buddhist workers in 
America who aie devoting their Lime and abilities for the great 
cause. We offer our heariy congratulations to them all for 
bringing out this much needed volume. It Lb io be hoped that 
their efforts will be appreciated by the public by purchasing 
this book. 

Copies may be had from the Mali a Bodhi Book Agency. 

P. R. 


A GUIDE TO THE QUTB-DELH1 

BY 

Mu. J. A. Page 

Published fcg Jhe Gouemmenf of India 

This is a companion volume to the series of guides which 
the Archeological Department is issuing for the guidance of the 
public who wish to visit these beautiful monuments of the 
past. Guides to Sanchi, Taxila. etc., have been long before 
the public and we welcome the publication of this guide to 
the famous Quth or victory tower built by Qutbu-d-dm at Delhi. 
On going through the work there arises in the mind of the 
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;;*t r * m, ” d f " iin »- °«bw t.joicc i„ .hid. of 
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Previously acknowledged Rs. 43,626/8/4- Mg Ohn Pe, 
Pleader. Zigon Rji. 5/- ; M. B. Navaratna Esq,, Police station, 
Baltic aloa, Ceylon Rs, 5/-; S, N. Bania Esq*. Delhi (Oct.) 
Rs. 5/-; H. K, Barua Esq., Myitkyina. Burma Rs, 5/*; 
1. K. Wjehamy Upasaka, Ehliyagoda, Ceylon Rs. 10/- ; less 
4 as. for com. - Rs. 9/12/- i S. N, Bama Esq., Delhi (Nov.) 
Rs, 5/-; Grand Total Rs. 43.661/4/4. 


GAYA MAHA BODH1 HALL 


(Zawtika Memorial) 

Receipts, 


Rs, A. P. 

720 15 0 
12 0 0 


Previously acknowledged ... 
Revd. D. Gunananda, Ceylon 


Collected by U. (Cyaw Aung Pyu Dy. t.S. Burma : — 
U Kyaw Aung Pyu Rs. 6/- i Ba Nyun Re. I /- ; 
Daw Kyo Re. I /- ; U Ba Cyaw Re. I /- ; U Bo 
Ni Re. I /-; Mg Ba Re, I /- ; U Ba Thawang 
Re. 1/- : Amounts less than Re. 1/-=Rs. 12/- 


Total 


25 0 0 
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I K. Wijphami Upasaka, Ceylon 

L' Aung Hla and Daw Nyein Shwe, Burma 

U TKwin. Rice Milier. Burma 

Mr, N, Goonalilnkfl, Ceylon ... ,,, 

Mr. K. James Perera, Ceylon 
U On Pe, Rice Mill owner, Burma 

Total 


Rs, a. p, 

M 0 0 


50 

100 

2 

3 

100 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


1.061 7 0 



Expenses. 

Patfmenia upfo iVou, 2 2, 1927. 


. Rs. K. p. 

mr. Asuicsh Chatterjce, Gaya, for Construction 

work (in 6 instalments) ... ...4,150 0 0 

Train Fare and petty expenses ... ... 37 0 6 

Saugata Sugatakanti, Caya, for Construction work 200 0 0 


Total 


... 4,387 0 6 


P Ajs the work i3 proceeding rapidly we have taken a ban 
of R». 5,000/-, We trust cnxt readers will send their 
contributions immediately, 

Devafrjya Wausingha, 

Kec. Secy. & TVeontrer, 







THE 

BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON 

2471 VOL. 3 No. I 1927 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN V[HARAS 
A STUPAS OF (NDIA, CEYLON/ AMERICA* GERMANY, 
JAVA. JAPAN. CHINA 


PAINTINGS BY WTLL KNOWN ARTISTS. 


ARTICLES OF PERMANENT INTEREST BY SCHOLARS 
OF THE EAST AND WEST, 

Some of the Articles : 

Xhe Cflnveraalion nf General 5iha— Tilil t l leJ by ihe Rcwe, 
BKilckhufi Naiada end Mahinda. 

San.il*— the NoU« Order- By the Hon. Mf. W. A- Silii, _ 

Now la (he Time!—By the Rev, Earnest Hum (Bhilikhii Sbmkaku}. 

A Buddhle 1 Sermoneita—By J. F- Mekechnie. 

Etc. Etc, Etc. 


Price Ra. 1-8 


Postage 6 As- 


Obtainable from: 

MAHA BODH1BOOK AGENCY 

4A. College Square. Calcutta* 


THE SHRINE OF WISDOM 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW 

Devoted to 

SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION AND MYSTICISM 

Annual Subscription 5 /- Po»l free. 

Single copiet. Re- 13 wch. 

LINCOLN HOUSE 

ACACIA ROAD, ACTON. LONDON, W. 3. 


















ORDER FROM BUDDHIST BOOK AGENCY 
86, Madeley Road. E*3m ( . Loudon W. 5 


Sficntn at lif= by Prof Julian 5. Huxley . 

Relink. n D ( mi min by Hon, M in Collie* ... 

Mr. fl nJ t ftr, objenrEa *„ 

The Cw<Wii of C*kL % Ed W**i*nnwk 
Concic-msnsj man * ongin fey Su Arthur Keilh 
Earth. atp nature snd hktatj by E_ Gfeeidy 
Geography 

CmIrhj by H B Woodward p _ 

Bfuktoffy by L C. Mi_3.Il *„■ i+t 
Old Te&Lkmcnl Oitarbm by Pm£ A Duff 
NW Twtammai Crirkian by F C. Conyhearr 

Andjjjfit Pliiiarvcipby by A W, Bcun 
Modem FbJlo*opliy by A W- 9cm) 
pAydadoffif 

Aslronocnj by Pi&f. G. Filibeg 
Ai ti&mpakagy by A. Q r FLddnti 
Quembtry ; HiaSj-jry of. b> Sir Ed. Throve 

Llh*- ntOTLea nf R. G. iiiyrridll .. 

■ ■ m ii Cha* Ebirwin +*., 

^ u h Q- J* Hoboala 

ri -r ww Voltm a.. 

►« it Ckn* T BradJau^h Hl 

*■ *« Gibbon M , ^ 

*■ ■» *i T, Jrf* Hualey „ T , 

w ik ii Robert Gwtn 

’» It II Eme-ai Rrnui 

” ** ■< Au^iutt Gorniz 

Mertyzd^in of mam by WmdwW R*m4n ~ 

Hlateiy a f Enirtjwiij MotmJ. 

Dropeia ™fikl belw^n gall***™ a*d Science 
Rjddle of Eke UnivrrK by Dna: RucckeLI 
TweItc yean En a monnjft-ry by |. McCall* 

Origin of Species by Chu IbrwEn 

Huiieyi Urtute? 

__ H * »• 

Piouaan of Evolution by Ed CJadJ „ 

MoJtm Scidwr and Modem Tbou^bl by Uin« ’’’ 
Utn.'™ aad Do*™ by Mathew Arnold 
EdnoHrui; tnlelertaal, maul and P> 1 j,i cft | ^ Spcftt^r 
Hudumi Origin* by Satnusl Uin a 
TyndnlSe** Lectmfti and Emyi 
Ott Liberty by J, S Mill _ ' ‘ 

Slmy oE Creation by Ed. Godd 
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BUDDHIST INDIA 


The Premier Buddhist Quarterly in India 

AND 

BUDDHIST GAZETTE 
Dealing urith 

Buddhism, Buddhist History, Literature, Philosophy* Art, 
Archaeology* Iconography, Travels, Researches ate. 
Original Articles. Translations and lUratrations a speciality. 

Editors i Charm* Adity* Dharmscharyya- 

B_ M Barua. M-A,, DUtt. (Land). 

PuttrJied and Mirtl*S*d by Btwrd cf BuddbE.t indkiil, by 

4 rtnS gj hifL&iafy tfanttibuttfi*, m rrerffMindtfnta and AcLotuT-FproftliitSi 

Mltfnted HI Double Cr. Sva. P-S™> i» cvm- E>ft!ic. 

Yearly 5 uWiptftjl 3 + Rupra 4, 6 SMliagi net, 4 Yen-, nr 2 DotW 
Soib-Sc C^y ftc. 1/4 v 1 /1 &d. 

FIm* fame Ijrifilii janiiiuy 1927— EijddLi Day Amkivensnj Number- 
Every Uim-mity, Swicty. Buddhiic. Tbco^birt, Hindu, ScW** 

qI Orient*! mfl*rcb« nnd tJt iutrrRted in BuddhSil and Indian cdtifte 
ttbuuid. have uHla journal of Buddh:.-i Rearairbss, 

PJcsLie Bend *IJ lilcruy cvnUlbtiuoiu Hffl J to— 

THE MANAGING EDITORS. 

EuddWt If^tl cel Qi&eE\ 

Pen Bq< lew. 

Otijorm, Iran*. 


THE YOUNG EAST 

A monthly review in English of life and thought in 
the Far East. Indispensable to all those who desire 
correct information and right understanding of the Asiatic 
peoples. 

Contributors to "The Young East" include some of 
the best-known Japanese, Chinese and Indian writers, 
thinkers and philosophers. 

Subscription: 4 yen per year (approximately Rs. 6.) 

THE YOUNG EAST PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
Hongo. Tokyo, Japan, 

Address :—"ParadesHA," TOKYO. 





THE MAHA BODHI 

SEND A TRIAL ADVERTISEAtENT A, 4 ® WATCH THE RESULTS, 
OUR ADVERTISEMENT RATES, 

\ page single inert ion 
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*■ 


^nd page of the cover 

3rd . 

Aib 


« 


15 

a 

6 

is 

IS 

25 


Discount allowed for advertisemem 0 F huger periods 

* Apply to—MANAGER. 

Vmha-Bodhi. 

4fA w College Square, Calcutta. 

Photographs of the Anagarika 

A charming photograph of the Anagarika Dharampaln an d 
Mr. Basile Giurkowskye taken at Venice while feeding pigeons. 
Printed on excellent postcards suitable for rending to friends. 

Price As. 3 each. 

Apply to MAHA BODHi BOOK AGENCY. 

The “Sinhala Bauddhaya" 

THE CHIEF ORGAN OF THE BUDDHISTS OF CEYLON 

Estabushed m 1906. 

I he Best Medium for advertisement in Ceylon 

ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

Casual Advekhsoents. 

For I single inch appearing on 1 issue 
■* •» ii 2 issues 

'* * * J •' M 11 3 „ 


For 1 single inch appearing I month 

*’ 5 *■ •' .i 3 months 

'* j *• •» <r 6 

v" c i" 4 *. i '■ f year 

ror further particulars apply to. 

THE MANAGER, 

-O. p Box No. Z50 p Colombo, 

CEYLON 
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p. 
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Works of The Anagarika Dharmapala 


What did Lend Buddha 

Teiicb? 

Psychology of Progress ... 
Repenting God of Horeb 


A^- 

4 

4 

4 


of 


A*. 


Life and Teachings 

llie Buddha ... ... 12 

The Relation between 

Hinduism and Buddhism 4 


Maha Bodhi Society Pol li cations 


Mbs A. CL |Alben* 

Life of Buddha As. 4 

Jataka Stories ... .» 4 

These two books are Especi¬ 
ally written by th^ an th or 
for use in Buddhist Schools r 
Disco tml allowed for orders of 
]2 copies or more. 


As. & 
„ 4 


Sc 5urnkkn^aln + 

Sagiti SutLa 
Mlilapariy&ya Sutta - - 

S. Haidar, 

The Lure of the Cross R§- Ml 
Dr. EL M, Barua. 

The Religion of Asokn As. 4 


Apply -MAH4 BODHI BOOK AGENCY 

4A* College Square* Calcutta, 


UNDERSTAND 

BURMA AND THE BURMESE PEOPLE. 

By Reading 

“NEW BURMA” 

Published thrice a week. 

The Only English organ with a progressive policy* 
managed and edited by Bnrmans. 

For rates of advertisement, subscription and other 
particulars, apply to the ptifc/is/iers and proprietors: 

THE NEW BURMA COMPANY, Ltd. 

25 Lewis Street* 

(P. O, Bose 785) 

RANGOON. 

(Burma,) 











READ & SUBSCRIBE 

THE VEDIC MAGAZINE 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR RAMA DEVA. 

A high t_las* monthly, devoted to V’edic Religion. 
Indian History. Oriental Philosophy and Economics, It 
is widely read hy all inter cstetd in die resuscitation of 
Ancient Crrilization of India and le-juvenation of Vedic 
Religion and Philosophy. li h the cheapest monthly of 
its kind in Indio and is an excellent medium for adver¬ 
tisement. 

The fnqian Specialor We commend tliis mai^azine 
which is Icing conducted on broad and catholic line* and 
in a spirit of absolute independence and /caries ■ regard 
for fruth, to the notice of all who are interested not only 
in the Vedic iaw and literature hut in the regeneration of 

Country.Subscription Rates Rs. 5/- hdand T Foreign 
10 Shillings:, Smpje Copy S As, Get one Sample Copy 
to-day For atjverdsementa please write to The Manager 
Vedic Magazine, Gumdatt Bhavail, Lahore, Panfab. 



Scorpion Sting Cure l Rs. 100 Reward in case 
of failure ! Doht Fe-ir one Apphcation cures the 
Poison at a moment I Packet euro?* 54) Suffered*. 
Price A*. Postage Free. 

K, PATTU & CO., 

7/8, Actsiapf* Naick Stceet. Mamas. 


Beware of Imitaiiufi* t 

Freef A *tnall sized Lever Pocket Wateh Fr« 1 
For this month only. New- Model 5wla* Pretty with silvered 

shining dial. * 

Purdmaer of our British W. B, Fountain 
Gcta a Lever Pocket Watch Free I 

Its beauty of workmanship careful adjust¬ 
ment and excellent finish will he seen 
at once. 

Its accuracy of timekeeping, goodwearlng 
qualities, its strength and reliability are very 
excellent. 

CunranteesJ for 5 years. Reduction Price 

Rs. 3-1 5-0 Pen -and Watch, 

DECAN WATCH DEPOT, 

flT>( Beat Sowcarj^et, Madras, 



F m S!* 1 *” 8rf “* h Eieetrle Lighi Founlpen! 

SS® 1° lte Purchaser of our 

Gr£w faff 1 X ,5, ii «? 7 *J Niekei R * dium Wriillel. 
O rig inn I Pn« R s , 15 Sale R s . 6-8-0 (Pen St Watch). 



A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

[valuable books. unprecedented reductions. 

HALF PRICES AND BELOW. 

Open only from 19th December mi to. 15th January 1928 

Note. _For customers. ConvmiaiiKii wiii be available on 

published peine .u usual if they prefer. 


-'ll A ruia* 6 . 

HINDU IDEALS By Dr. Anni* 
BtiatiL (Board i. Pah. Price, 
Re- I). 

Al Anrjaj ). _ 

THE UNIVERSAL TEXT BOOK 
OF RELIGION AND MORALS. 
PART Hi HINDUISM—Bj Dr. 
Annie Bcwnl. Pub. Piict, A*- 6). 
AtAnnaai. 

SOME FORGOTTEN TRUTHS 
OF HINDUISM- By J. 5 Raw 
(Pub. PHtc, Atmos 4], 
RELATION OF GURU AND 
SHlbHYA—By V K. Deeulia. 
chari (Pub. Price. Aurm. 4(. 


■,'ti 7—-Sel of J’hrco PrJt- 

THL SCIF-NCE OF THE 
SACRED WORD—Bf Balm 
QKs|r*vaii Dim- iPub. Priee, 
ejrdi Volume. Rl 4-S}. 

M u HAMM ADA NiSM- 

'.*1J -1 nnn 0U«. 

IdLAM and other faiths 

—By C. Jin.-iinjuilrLifl. (Pub. Priei. 
As. Z\ . 

BUDDHISM. 

At Rc I. 

THE INDIAN TEACHERS Ol 
BUDDHIST UN IVEKSITTES— B ■- 
Bah it Plmemdrana ih (Butii; 

Pub. Price. Ri 2|. 


The Theosophical Publishlnc House. Adyar. Madras. 


THE 

BRITISH BUDDHIST 

(Organ of the British Maha Radhi Society) 
EDITOR : 

THE ANAGAR1KA DHARMAPALA 
Arrnunl Subscription 4 shillings. Single copy 3 pence 

CONTENTS OF Vou LL No. I. 


The Source* of Hawkers, 

Storm; Calm- by Silicim* 
SuGounaNs and Auti^vccestio^ 

IN ELTHH35H—by 

Tibi FfcT mnpjiiji 

L4absisg Pali. 

An opponent of Buddhism; 

Ehz. f Etc,. Etc- 


NOW READY 
BRITISH BUDDHIST 

Vot. I. 12 numbers 3/6 

shillings including Postage 

Apply to— 

MANAGER, 

The British Buddhist, 

66, Madeley Road, Ealing London W, 5, 

Cabie Addre **: "DHARMAPALA, LONDON 1 '. 











Remember 


Make a note 


“ TIC- 

TAK” 


CLOCKS 

Regd. 

TKe best, the cheapest 
and the most econo¬ 
mical wall dock. 

PRICE 


Regd. 

The German Clock 
with superior mecha 
nism. The on 1. 
decorative household 
wall Clock. 

Guaranteed for 

three years, 

RUPEES THREE 


“TIC- 

TAK” 


Peter Watch Co. P.B. 27. Madras. 


HALF RATE!! 

FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 

Oripnal Prices. Half Prices. 
R»- 14. R,. 7. 




FREE OFFER! 



2--CI. Rolled Gold Wrist Watches, 
With guarantee stamp of ten 
years on the dial. Supplied 
with fine Silk simp. Anj 
shape any design. 

Write now to save disappoirUiirent, 
Sale price Rs, 7 only, 

Swan House, 

P. B. 508 P.T. Madras. 


TRY once; / . 

Our Registered “C" Time* 
piece is given away free to 
every purchaser of our Regd. 
Tara Lever IS-ct, Rolled Gold 
Pocket Watch. Guaranteed 
stamp on the dial for five 
years. The reliable rime- 
keeper. second to none. 

Rrke of Tara Lever Pocket 
. with “C* Regd, 

Tun^ieco. R*. 5. 

Write to:- CAPTAN WATCH Co., 

Post Box 265, MADRAS. 
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